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OUR    SAILOR    PRINCE: 

THE   STORY   OF   THE    NAYAL   CAEEER   OF   H.R.H.   THE   DUKE   OF    YORK. 

Illustrated  from  photographs  of  scenes  on  hoard  E.M.S.  "Crescent'''  hy 
Me.  McGregoe  and  Messrs.  West  and  Sons,  Soidhsea. 


ON  the  5th  .of  this  current  month  of 
June  the  naval  career  of  the  Duke  of 
York  will  have  extended  over  a 
period  of  exactly  twenty-two  years,  for  he 
entered  the  Royal  Navy  as  a  cadet  on  the 
oth  of  June,  1877. 

The  announcement  made  a  little  time  back 
that  his  Royal  Highness  was  to  commission 
the  first  class  battleship  Prin^-e  George,  and 
that  he  was  to  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
rear-admiral,  was  received  with  the  liveliest 
feelings  of  satisfaction  by  the  entire  British 
nation,  who  rejoiced  to  see  the  Duke  return- 
ing to  a  service  Avitli 
which  he  had  been  for 
so    long     closely    asso-  ./^::::«^-?ftiRi 

ciated,  and  in  which  he 
had  manifested  such 
conspicuous  ability. 
From  the  time  when 
he  relinquished  the  com- 
mand of  the  Alelanipus, 
in  1892,  the  Duke  of 
York  was  not  attached 
to  one  of  her  Majesty's 
ships  until  1898,  and 
during  tliose  six  yeai's 
the  Navy  had  been 
given  but  few  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  him, 
although  he  was  known 
to  keep  liimself  well 
posted  up  in  naval  h.m 
matters. 

Last  year  the  Duke,  in  the  capacity  of 
a  captain  in  the  Royal  Navy,  commissioned 
her  Majesty's  first  class  cruiser  Orescent, 
until  she  was  paid  off  after  the  autumn 
manoeuvres.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  his 
Royal  Highness  is  quickly  returning  to  his 
naval  duties,  and  by  the  time  these  lines  are 
in  print  Captain  the  Duke  of  York  wiU 
probably  be  in  command  of  H.M.S.  Prtn-e 
George.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Duke  is 
greatly  attached  to  this  ship,  which  is  named 
after  himself,  and  was  launched  by  the 
Duchess  of  York  three  years  ago.  During 
the  time  that  she  was  doing  service  with  tlie 
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Channel  Squadron  the  Prince  George  had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  best  kept  ship  in  the 
squadron.  She  is  a  twin-screw  battleship  of 
the  first  class  and  was  built  at  Portsmouth 
in  1895  at  a  cost  of  £950,000.  She  has  a 
displacement  of  14,900  tons  and  a  speed  of 
17|  knots  when  spurting,  and  at  a  lO-knot 
speed  she  is  calculated  to  endure  for  6,800 
knots.  She  carries  four  12-in.  wire  guns, 
twelve  G-in.  quick-firers,  and  si::teen  12- 
pounder  quick-firing  guns,  besides  twelve 
:3-pounders  and  eight  machine  guns.  The 
Prince  George  is  protected  with  9-in.  steel  on 
her  sides,  while  the  bulk- 
head steel  is  from  14  in. 
'*|J||;:,,,,. ,  to  9  in.  thick.   Her  com- 

plement numbers  757. 

Tlie  first  command 
which  the  Duke  of  York 
held  in  the  Royal  Navy 
was  in  1889,  when  ho 
was  appointed  to  the 
cliarge  of  a  first  class 
torpedo  boat. 

His  next  advance,  in 
1890,  was  to  a  gunboat, 
the  Thrush,  but  on  the 
2r)th  of  August,  1891, 
his  Royal  Highness  was 
gazetted  commander, 
and  soon  afterwards 
was  given  tlie  charge  of 
a  second  class  cruiser, 
H.M.S.  Melcmpus. 
In  1898  he  rose  to  the  connnand  of  H.M.S. 
Orescent,  one  of  the  finest  first  class  cruisers . 
that  the  British  Navy  possesses.  In  choosing 
the  sea  as  a  profession  the  Dnke  of  York  is 
but  following  in  the  example  of  many  of  his 
ancestors.  Our  first  Sailor  Prince  was  Prince 
Rupert,  grandson  of  James  I.,  who  com- 
manded British  Fleets  in  tlie  Dutch  wars  of 
1G66  and  1673.  Then  there  was  James, 
Duke  of  York,  brother  of  Charles  IL,  who 
had  the  direct  command  and  leadership  of 
the  English  Fleet  at  those  battles  fought 
in  1665  and  1672  off  Lowestoft  and  Sole- 
bay    respectively,    when    the    English    flag 
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triuinpliecl  over  the  Dutch.  It  has  been 
pointed  (Hit  as  a  very  curious  coincidence 
that  our  ])resent  Duke  of  York's  birtliday, 
June  3,  J8(Jr>,  was  to  a  day  the  two  Imn- 
dredth  annivei'sary  of  Ids  naval  ancestor's 
first  great  1)attk^.  at  sea,  the  victory  off 
Lowestoft  of  June  B,  IGGo. 

Coming  down  to  a  kiter  period  we  find 
two  of  Gcoruc  11'?^  grandsons  serving  in 
the  Royal  Navy,  the  one  Prince  Edward, 
Duke  of  York  and  All)aTiy,  tlie  other  Prince 
Henry  Frederick,  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
The  former  of  these  saw  active  service  in 
the  Seven  Years'  AYar.  Then  tliere  was  our 
"Bailor  King,"  William  lY.  His  father, 
George  III.,  was  thought  to  have  I'aisinl  the 
Navy  in  the  social  scale  by  giving  tlie  Duke 
of  Clarence  (as  he  then  was)  a  "  cockpit 
education."  The  Duke  served  under  Nelson, 
and  saw  war  service  inider  Podney.  In 
1814,  as  Admind-of-tlie- Fleet,  lie  commanded 
at  tlu!  great  na\'al  re\'iew  off  Hpithead, 
and  in  1H21  he  was  gazetted  "Lord  High 
Admiral,"  being  the  last  holder  of  a  title 
whicli  now  brings  up  memories  of  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan. 

Of  our  living  Royal  Prin(;es,  ILR.II.  the 
Duke  of  Baxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  has  been, 
of  course,  closely  associated  with  tlie  Navy, 
though  liis  acti\'e  connection  ceased  in 
1881),  wlien  he  rel inrpn'shed  his  command  of 
the  Mediterranean  Bipiadron.      lie  is,  how- 


(i\'er,  still  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Navy,  for 
he  holds  the  rank  of  Admiral-of-tlie-Fleet. 

Prince  Alfred  entered  the  service  on  tlie 
Mist  of  August,  1858,  after  a  strict  and 
searcliing  examination  ;  w^as  appointed  a 
naval  ciidet,  and  joined  her  Majesty's  screw 
steam  frigate  Euryalm.  Subsequently  he 
served  on  the  St,  George.,  and  in  18()7,  as 
Duke  of  Ediidmrgh,  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  tlie  fi'igate  Galatea.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1882,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
vice-admirtil  in  her  Majesty's  Fleet,  and  in 
1888  was  given  the  command  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Squadron . 

The  story  of  the  Didve  of  York's  con- 
nection with  the  Royal  Navy  is,  perliaps,  not 
so  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be,  and  it 
will  therefore  be  fitting  briefly  to  recount  it 
here.  Tlie  lamented  Duke  of  Clarence  and 
liis  brother.  Prince  George  of  Wales,  entered 
the  Navy  together  as  cadets  on  the  5th 
of  dune,  1877,  and  the  younger  of  the 
two  brothers  was,  perhaps,  the  youngest 
cadet  tluit  ever  joined  the  Britannia,  for 
he  was  but  twelve  years  of  age.  For  two 
years  the  Princes  lived  on  board  the 
Britannia^  then  nnder  the  command  of 
Captain  Fairfax. 

Their  special  tutor  was  Mr.  Lawless,  one 
of  the  best  naval  instructors  of  the  time. 
"  Under  him,"  says  a  certain  writer,  "  they 
stndied  tlie  sciences  and  the  history  books  that 
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bear  on  the  naval  service  of  tlie  (Jiieeii,  and 
were  well  drilled  in  modern  languages.  Their 
nantical  training  was  not  ignored.  They 
were  taught  to  handle  boats,  and  as  nnich  of 
the  art  and  mystery  of  seamanship  as  was 
necessary  to  prepare  them  for  entering  a 
cruising  ship  of  war.  Life  on  the  BrUannia 
was  not  strewn  with  roses  for  tlie  young 
I^rinces.  They  had  to  obey  the  discipline  of 
the  ship,  though  it  is  said  that  for  this  Prince 
(korge  found  compensation  in  the  oppor- 
tunities for  '  larks '  wliich  the  lads  under 
training  are  most  ingenious  in  devising. 
They  hved  the  wholesome,  hearty  life  of 
naval  cadets  in  Dartmouth,  and  had  no  in- 
dulgence, save  that  they  had  a  cabin  apart 
from  the  others." 

While  on  the  Britannia  Prince  George 
made  himself  universally  beloved,  and  w^on 
more  than  one  prize  for  boat-sailing,  and 
pulled  in  more  tlian  one  victorious  crew  of 
cadets.  After  they  had  passed  through 
their  schooling  in  the  Britannia  the  two 
young  Princes  joined  the  Bacchanfe,  whicli 
was  commissioned  on  the  15th  of  July, 
1871),  by  Captain  (now  Admiral)  Lord 
Charles  Scott ;  and  on  the  8th  of  January, 
1880,  the  elder  Prince's  sixteenth  birthday, 


both  were  rated  as  midshipmen.  Mr.  Ijaw- 
less,  their  old  tntor  fi'om  tlie  Britannia, 
accompanied  the  Royal  middies,  and  a 
"governor  "  was  also  appointed  in  the  person 
of  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Dalton,  better  known  as 
Canon  Dalton. 

The  Bacchante^  a  steam  corvette,  was  for 
the  most  part  of  the  time  attached  to  the 
training  squadron  under  the  connnand  of 
Admiral  the  Earl  of  Chmwilliam  ;  the  other 
ships  of  the  squadron  were  the  InconHanf, 
tlie  Toarmalinf,  the  Clrofafra,  and  the 
Gar/jsfort.  While  in  the  Barchaiiie  the 
Princes  went  round  the  world  and  saw  for 
the  first  time  the  West  Indies,  Bontli 
ximerica,  the  Cape,  Australia,  Fiji,  Japan, 
China,  Singapore,  Ceylon,  the  Suez  Canal, 
Egypt,  tlie  Holy  Land,  and  Greece. 

"  The  two  Princes,"  says  one  of  their 
biographers,  ''  had  to  do  duty  in  all  weathers 
and  in  all  liazards,  just  like  any  other  young 
'  reefers '  on  board.  They  had  no  exceptional 
indulgences,  and  they  ga^'e  themselves  no 
airs  of  superiority.  Prince  George,  indeed, 
was  extremely  popular  with  the  other  middies 
in  the  gun-room  mess,  and,  like  them,  w^as 
not  averse  to  indulgence  in  practical  jokes. 
Wherever  the  young  sailor  went  he  brought 
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:i\vay  witli  liiiii  rcMniiiiscoficcs  of  bouiuik'ss  wciv  tlic  Shij^broakiiiii'  (Nniijtniiv.  Prior  to 
lios[)itality  and  cordial  welcome.  On  his  llu^  hreakini;-  nj)  of  the  \essel  ijie  (\>iiij)a])v 
liosts  lie  left  the  inijiression  of  a  free-s])okeii,  wroU^  to  the  Duke  of  York,  askinu'  wlietheV 
])ap])y-heai*ted,  pdlaiit.  lad,  less  shy  and  lit^  would  like  u  souvenir  of  his  old  shi]). 
(h\u"nitied  than  liis  brother,  but  full  of  the  His  Royal  11  iirhness  re])lied  that  he  would  be 
liveliest  inteivst  in  everythin^ir  that  Avas  extremely  pk'ased  to  receive  some  mementj) 
<roinu'  oti  and  bent  on  learning-  as  mucli  as  of  the  ship  on  board  which  tliree  vears  of 
he  could  from  his  tra\els."  The  re^ii^ularity  liis  youtli  had  ])eeii  s]>eiit.  A  modi'l  of  the 
with  which  i*rince  Va\(\y  and  Prince  (}eorii:e  vessel's  stem  was  therefon^  made  out  of  a 
wrote  \\\)  their  diaries  was  most  exem])lary.  portion  of  her  own  tind)ei's,  and  this  faith- 
fully reproduces  in  miniature^ 
some  lifty  feet  of  the  ori^i^inal 
shi]),  from  the  name  at  the 
stei'ii  to  the  mizzen  mast, 
thus  includin^ir  that  ])art  of 
the  ship  ill  which  the  youni;- 
Princes  had  thi^ir  ipiartx'rs. 
Hie  S(;rew  of  the  model  is  of 
t^-un-metal,  while  all  the  deck 
litt'inij^saresilvered.  P)eneath 
it  is  the  foUowinii:  inscription 
u])oii  a  brass  [)Iate  : 

MODKI.  OF    lUK   Stkk'x    oi-   ILM.S. 

"  r)A(;<'nAN'n:,'' 

•1,120  tons,    1.1-20  h.p. 
(\»ni>tructi'(l  Cnnn  Iut  o^vii  liinhor, 

Pn^^mic:!  In 
U.K. II.  THK  DcKi:  oi-  York,   K.(;. 

to'ir  ro'iN'/  /he  ^/"o/7r/, 'j  S71i-isM>. 


Soon     after     leavinu*    the 
rj^^  /jV^^v7/^///A^  ihe   Princes   went 

J^y  to    Switzei'land     under    the 

^^W  careof  their  naval  instructor, 

Mr.  i^awless,  and  the  present 
Prench  master  at  Hton,  M. 
Una.  1'liey  resided  at  Lau- 
sanne for  six  months,  and 
oil  the  1st  of  .May,  ISS;}, 
Prince  (jleo};ii:e  was  appoiidcd 
midshijjman  to  the  ('(nufdf/, 
which  was  commissioned  by 
Captain  Durrani  for  ser\'ice 
on  the  North  American  and 
West  Indian  stations.  The 
Pioyal  sailor  now  had  an 
o])})ortunity  of  seeini*;  many  of  the  famous 
])lac-es  ill  the  New  World. 

At  the  tiiTK^  of  his  visit  to  the  Dominion 
the  iMarquis  of  l^oi'iie  was  novernor-( General 
of  (^inada,and  Piincess  Ijouise  was  of  course 
with  h(n'  husband  at  Ottawa.  It  may  be 
interest.in<j:  to  mention  that  it  was  h(M'e 
that  Prince  (leor^i^e  mad(.'  the  ac(piaintance 
of  Sir  Francis  de  Wintou,  then  secretary 
to  I^ord  Tjoriie.  Sir  Francis  is  now  tlie 
well    known    comptroller   and    treasurer    of 


n.K.II.    CAPTATX     inF',    IHKK    Ol"    YOI'.K. 

The  record  of  their  voyagxvs  was  ])ublished 
in  1886  under  the  titk',  '^Cruise  of  II. M.S. 
BaccJianie,  1879-82.  By  Prince  Albert 
Victor  of  Wales  and  I^rince  (Jeor^e  of  Wales. 
With  additions  ])y  John  X.  Dalton.'' 

Before  leaving'  the  llarvhawto  it  may  b(^ 
interesting  to  take  note  of  an  interesting  little 
ceremony  which  took  place  recently  at  York 
House.  The  Bacrhanii^  Avas  dis])osed  of  by 
the  Admiralty  when  consider<'d  no  long-er 
suitable  for  acti^'e  Ber\ice,  and  her  [)urchas(;rs 


onn  sAiLoi:  pRmcE. 


tlip  Diiki'  of  York's  lioiisc- 
li(>l(L  After  a  ei'niso  in  ihr 
i'<nni(hi  arnoiiix  iIh'  \V(v( 
Iiiditin  Isiauds,  Prince 
(ieoi'ij^e  ])asse(l  as  siib- 
lieiit-enaiiL  on  liis  nineh^enth 
birtliday, -'ird  of  Jnno,  ISSJ, 
obtain in,ii:  <i  "  ii^''"^^  ^'l^i^^  "'  i>^- 
soamansliip. 

II  is  next  move  was  to  the 
Xaval  Collei;"(?  at  ^ireenwieli 
(and  snhs(M(ne'ntly  to  11. M.S. 
I\jrrllpnt  at  Poiismonth ), 
in  oi'der  to  coni])lete  Ins  sea 
train in<i,"  and  io  ])ass  as  lieu- 
tenant.     Pi'inei!  <Uv>r<i:e,    in 
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ferred  to  Il.lM.S.  Dread- 
/louf/Jit.  On  the  25th  of 
August,  I8<sr),  lie  was 
classed  as  one  of  tlie  ship's 
legular lientenaiits.  Prince 
(leorge's  next  step  was  on 
tlie  20th  of  April,  1888, 
when  he  was  transferred 
to  H.M.8.  A/f,rrfn(lnf,  the 
flag-ship  of  H.lLir.  the 
Dnke  of  Edinburgh,  then 
Admiral  Oonimander-in- 
( 'hief  in  the  Mediterranean. 


fact,  went  iln'oimii  his  lessons 
e\a(;tly  like  anybody  c^lse, 
and  ouf  of  ihe  1i\'e  exann"- 
naiions  he  had  to  take  (S(3a- 
manshi}),  navigaiion,  tor- 
pedo, gunnery,  and  ])ilotage) 
he  achieved  tln^  nnusual 
<lis{-inction  of  gelling  a 
"  first  rlass  "  in  four. 

He  was  ])romoted  io  lieu- 
tenant's r;ink  on  (he  sth  of 
Oclobrr,  issr,,  jind  oil  tln^ 
lllh  of  dannaiy,  ISSi;,  was 
ap]M»inied  lo  Il'.M.S.  T/nni- 
(ff'ir/\  nndci"  the  command 
of  ('a{)tain  Stephenson,  on 
th<'  M"(h"terranean  Shuioii, 
and    soon    aft<'r   was    trans- 
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On  this  ship  he  remained  for  three 
years,  and  during  this  period  made  great 
progress  in  his  profession.  He  visited  tlie 
Sultan  at  Constantinople,  his  uncle  the  King 
of  the  Hellenes  at  Athens,  the  late  Kliedive 
Tewfik  at  Cairo,  and  other  dignitaries. 

After  returning  to  England,  Prince  George 
determined  to  confcinue  his  naval  career, 
wisely  preferring  an  active  life  on  the  sea  to 
the  existence  Royalty  is  more  or  less  com- 
pelled to  lead  in  this  country.  He  volun- 
teered, therefore,  after  his  Mediterranean 
cruise,  for  another  course  of  gunnery  training 
on  H.M.S.  Excellent  at  Portsmouth.  This 
concluded,  he  was  appointed  on  the  1st  of 
February,  1889,  to  the  Northumberland^  the 
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flagship  of  the  Channel  Squadron.  During 
the  naval  manoeuvres  of  the  summer  of  that 
year  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  torpedo  boats,  and  on  one  occasion 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  what  manner 
of  seaman  lie  was.  I  will  tell  the  incident 
in  the  words  of  a  naval  expert  wlio  speaks 
with  authority  on  the  subject : — ■ 

"  It  happened  that  one  of  the  torpedo 
squadron  disabled  her  screw  off  the  coast  of 
Ireland  and  was  in  danger  of  drifting  on  to 
a  lee  shore.  The  sea  was  running  high  and 
there  was  a  stiff  gale  blowing.  Prince 
George  was  sent  to  her  assistance.  The  task 
was  a  most  difficult  one,  owing  to  the 
delicate  nature  of  the  construction  of  such 


boats.  He  showed,  however,  such  skill, 
judgment,  and  nerve  in  approaching, 
securing  with  wire  hawser  after  several  hours' 
effort,  and  ultimately  towing  the  disabled 
craft  into  safety,  as  won  iiim  high 
encomiums  of  praise  to  the  Admii'alty  from 
Captain  Fitzgerald  and  other  senior  officers 
who  witnessed  liis  conduct  on  tlnit  occasion. 
The  achievement  was,  perhaps,  the  more 
noteworthy  as  Prince  (Jeorge  (like  Nelson 
and  many  anotlier  distinguished  naval 
officer)  suffers  terribly  from  sea-sickness, 
and  tlie  behaviour  of  a  torpedo-boat  in  rough 
weather  is  not  the  most  conducive  to  quiet- 
ness of  nerve  or  tlie  comfortably  collecting  of 
the  thoughts." 

It  was,  doubtless,  as  a  consequence 
of  this  and  sundry  other  proofs  of  his 
naval   capability   that   the  Admiralty 
^     ordered   him   on   May  6th,   1890,  to 
\     (.'ommission  the  Thrush^  a  gunboat  of 
805   tons  and    1,200  horse-power,  at 
diatham,  for  service  on   the   North 
American  and   West   Indian  stations. 
It  may  be  stated  that  such  indepen- 
dent commands   are  usually  given  to 
senior  lieutenants  only,  and  that  the 
com})liment  paid  him  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty  was  a  real  proof  of  their 
high  opinion  of  his  qualities,  and  not 
a  mere  acknowledgment  of  his  Royal 
])rei'ogative.      For     thirteen    months 
Prince  George  held  the  command  of 
the    Thrusli^   and  it  was  dui'ing  this 
<M)nnnand  that  he  was  deputed  by  the 
Queen  to  be  her  re])resentative  to  open 
the  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Jamaica. 
1 1  is  (characteristic  of  the  Prince's  dis- 
like of  parade  and  pomp  that  he  speci- 
ally requested  the  admiral  in  command 
of  the  station  that  he  might  be  treated 
simply  as  an  ordinary  naval  officer. 
On  arriving  in  England   with  the 
Thrush,    Prince   George   received    his    next 
"  step,"  being  promoted  to  tlie  rank  of  com- 
mander on  tlie  24th  of  August,  1891.     He 
was  then  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  and  the 
fifteenth  of  his  naval  service. 

It  was  in  January,  1892,  that  H.R.H. 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Avondale  passed 
away,  and  this  sad  event  naturally  altered 
tlie  course  of  Prince  George's  career.  He 
was  now,  of  course.  Heir  to  the  Throne,  and 
was  raised  to  the  Peerage  as  Duke  of  York. 

His  sailor  life  was  naturally  interrupted, 
for  he  had  now  social  and  official  duties  to 
perform  in  England,  but  he  assured  his 
naval  friends  that  he  had  no  intention 
whatever   of    severing  his   connection   with 
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the  service,  but  that  he  should  pursue  liis 
naval  career  when  opportunity  allowed.  The 
Duke  of  York's  next  "  step  "  was  in  181)8, 
for  on  the  2nd  of  January  of  that  year  he 
was  appointed  captain  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

In  June,  1898,  came  the  commissioning 
of  H.M.S.  Crpsrmf,  with  the  Duke  of  York 
as  captain.  His  Royal  Highness  was 
in  coimnand  of  the  On'srrnt  for  three 
months,  part  of  which  tinu;  was  speiit 
in  the  manoeuvres  and  the  rest  in 
dill'erent  ])orts. 

Pi-obahly  tliose  weeks  of  command  on 
the  (.'resrr/ff  were  among  the  happiest 
tlie  Duke  had  spent  since  the  death  of 
his  dearly  loved  brother.  After  a  spell 
of  sevei'al  years  on  land  he  could  not 
but  be  glad  to  get  bac^k  to  the  Xavy 
once  more,  and  to  feel  that  he  was 
taking  a,n  active  share  in  a  profession 


evident  that  tlie  Duke  of  York's  naval  career 
has  been  a  very  real  and  serious  matter  to 
him,  and  he  may  well  be  proud  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  thoroughly  earned  each  single 
step  in  his  promotion,  and  that  his  position 
as  captain  to-day  is  due  to  his  own  exertions 
and  not  to  his  Royal  birth. 


PRINCE   EDW^VKI)   Oi"   YOIiK    ON   BOARD    HIS    FATIIP^k'i 

VESSEL. 

with  which  he  had  been  for  so  long  connected. 
That  the  Prince  appreciated  to  tlie  full  his 
responsible  position,  and  endeavoured  to  dis- 
charge his  duties  as  captain  of  one  of  her 
Majesty's  cruisers  to  the  very  best  of  liis 
abilities,  need  hardly  l)e  said.  From  wliat 
has  been  already  mentioned  it  will  be  quite 


Many  stories  are    told  illustrative  of 
the  kindness  shown  to  the  crew  of  the 
(rcsrr/ff  during  its  recent  connnission  by 
the  Duke  and  Ducliess.     On  one  occasion 
they  wei'e  l)oth  ])resent  at  a  concert  given 
])y  the    sailors,  and    while    it   was   ])ro- 
ceeding    the    Duchess  noticed    that   the 
men  were  n(^t  smoking.     She  mentioned 
the   matter   to  the    Duke,  who,  having 
ascertained    that    his   wife    W'Ould    not 
object,    gave    the    order,    "  All    hands 
may  smoke."     In  an  instant  pipes  Avere 
])roduced  from  pockets  and  immediately 
lilled,  cigars  and  cigarettes  were  lit,  and 
before   very  long   the   room   w^as   lilled 
wdth  tobacco  smoke,  making  the  place  seem 
more  like  a  smoking-carriage  on  the  Under- 
ground Ra.ihvay  than  a  room  on  board  a  first 
class  cruiser.     The  Duchess  expressed  herself 
as   deliglited    with    tlie   entertainment,   and 
remarked  on  leaving  that  slie  did  not  know 
when  she  had  spent  a  more  pleasant  evening. 
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The  ph()t<><ri'a]>}is  whicli  u(*c'«>iu{)any  this 
article  are  re|_)i'<)(lnee<l  bv  kind  ])erinissi()ii 
of  Mr.  MeihvLTor,  (MM),  ol."  the  rrpxrcnU 
who  took  them,  in  ('onjnnetiou  with  M(ssrs. 
(j.  West  and  Sons,  of  Sonthsea.  The  Dnke 
and  Duchess  very  kindly  allowed  not  only 
themselves,  ])nt  their  })i'i\ate  a])arinients  on 
tlie  Cre^'ciU,  to  b(^  ]»ictni'ed,  and,  more  than 
this,  his  Uoyal  iri,i*:hness  irave  permission  to 
Messrs.  West, well  known  foiaheir  artistic  W(n'k 
at  sea,  to  take  a  series  of  "animated  photo- 
irra])hs"  of  the  life  of  the  sailors  on  board. 
These  represent  all  sorts  of  subjects,  such,  for 


course,  that  there  is  uo  noise  to  accompany 
the  scenes)  that  one  is  ^-azinir  at  something!; 
\vhi(;h  is  actually  taking-  f)lace.  Mr.  Wist 
told  me  that  the  first  time  he  exhibited  the 
animated  photoirraphs  of  the  Crescent  was 
before  tJie  captain  of  the  shij)  and  the  ci'cw. 

"The  scene,''  he  said,  "is  impressed 
vivi<lly  on  my  mind  as  bein^iz;  most  pic- 
tures(jue  and  novel.  Tlie  (^/rsrent  was  lyin<i: 
aloui^^-side  the  jetty,  and  th(^  scu'ceu  was  fixed 
up  on  the  jetty,  so  that  the  {)icture  could  be 
seen  by  everyone.  Captain  If.R.II.the  Duke 
of  York  and  his  offi(Hirs  stood  on  the  bridii:e. 


THE  DUKK  OF  YORK's  APARTMKNTS  ON  BOARD  H.M.S.  "CRESCENT." 


instance,  as  "Field-gun  Drill,"  "  Sailors  Danc- 
ing on  the  Forecastle,"  "  The  Midsliipmen  of 
the  Crescent iit,  Physical  Drill,"  "March  Eound 
the  Quarter-deck  of  H.M.S.  Cresrenty  It  may 
be  here  mentioned  that  it  is  the  custom,  in  all 
ships  of  the  Royal  Navy,  for  tlie  entire  crew  to 
walk  in  single  file  once  a  month  before  the 
captain.  This  is  done  in  order  that  he  may 
at  least  liave  the  opportunity  of  seeing  every 
sailor  individually.  A  very  good  series  is 
one  showing  a  sailor  dancing  a  hornpi|)e 
before  the  crew  of  the  Cre scent,  and  when 
these  aidmated  pictures  are  tlirown  on  the 
screen  it  is  quite  easy  to  imagine  (save,  of 


and  tlie  crew  swarmed  all  over  tlie  ship,  eacli 
witli  an  eye  to  the  best  position  for  seeing 
the  views.  Several  of  the  sailors  came  on  to 
the  jetty,  and,  some  sitting  and  some  stand- 
ing, formed  a  circle  around  the  screen. 

"The  enthusiasm  and  applause  that  greeted 
each  picture  was  very  great,  and  as  they 
recogirised  eacli  other  in  the  march  round 
the  men  lauglied  and  cut  jokes  in  right  meri'v 
fashion.  The  second  time  I  gave  the  exhi- 
bition was  before  the  Queen  at  Osborne,  and 
after  it  w-as  over  I  cannot  express  liow^  proud 
we  felt  at  being  so  highly  hononred  by 
H.R.H.   the  Duke  of  York,  who  personally 
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informed  us  that  lier  Majesty  was  \'ery  pleased 
indeed  with  our  pietorial  displaj,  while  the 
Comniander-in-Cliief,  Admiral  Sir  Michael 
Culme  Seyinoiir,  told  me  that  it  was  the  finest 
show  of  tlie  kind  he  had  ever  seen. 

"  Her  Majesty  sat  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  the  pictures  wei'e  thrown  upon  a.  screen 
fixed  up  in  the  doorway,  the  lanterns  being 
operated  from  tlie  dining-room.  The  exhi- 
bition lasted  just  over  twenty  minutes,  and  tlie 
Dnkeof  Yoi'k  explained  tlie  various])ictures  to 
the  Queen  as  they  were  projected  on  the  sheet." 

One  of  our  ])hotographs  sliows  H.  11.11. 
the  Didvc  of  York  in  the  uniform  of  a 
captain  in  the  lloyal  Navy.  Simplicity  is 
the  most  noticeable   feature  of    the    Duke's 


dress.  On  his  right  sleex^e  are  the  four  gold 
l)ands  which  denote  his  i-ank,  the  ring  on 
the  upper  one  showing  his  atuichment  to 
the  Executive  Council.  Another  phnto- 
graph  shows  the  Royal  yacht  Oxhon/r  with 
her  Majesty  on  board.  When  tln^  ('irsrpnf 
was  anywhere  near,  the  (^)neen  would  often 
go  and  pay  her  sailor  grandson  a  \isit. 

The  Crescent  is  one  of  a  gi'ou])  of  seven 
first  class  cruisers  laid  down  nndtM*  the  Xa\al 
DefeiHv  Act  of  ISSi), 
nnd  she  and  her  sister 
shi]),lheAV^//Y^/.l/'/////y, 
ditfer  from  llui  olhei* 
\\\\\  in  havinu'  a  raised 
foi'ecastle,  which  gives 
them  a  higher  free- 
bo.ird     forwjird. 


THK    *'  (;i;KSCI:NT  "    DliESSKD    AND    .'MANNKl>    IN     ILONUl'K    OF    HKK    MAJKSTYS    VISIT. 
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JOAN    OF   THE    SWORD. 


By  S.  K.  Ckockett.* 
IllKstrated  by  Frank  Richards. 


SYNOPSIS   OF   FOREGOING  CHAPTERS. 

In  the  precedinii:  chapters  we  are  introduced  to  the 
Duchess  Joan  of  llolienstein,  in  Castle  Kernsberg,  who 
is  twenty-one  years  old  and  is  a  keen  and  accomplished 
swordswoman.  She  is  bound  by  the  decree  of  her  father, 
anxious  to  unite  the  two  States,  either  to  marry  Prince 
Louis  of  Courtland  or  to  forfeit  lier  dominion.  In  order 
to  see  her  affianced  husband  unknown  to  him,  Joan,  who  is 
very  impetuous,  dons  masculine  dress  and  pays  an  incog- 
nito visit  to  Courtland,  disguised  as  a  secretary  named 
"  Johann  Pyrmont."  Here  she  makes  the  acquaintance 
of  Princess  Margaret  of  Courtland,  who  introduces  the 
secretary  to  her  brother,  and  is  herself  greatly  fascinated 
by  the  young  man's  looks  and  ingenuousness.  The 
Princess  discards  her  former  cavalier,  a  Muscovite 
Prince,  who  is  mad  with  jealousy.  "Johann,"  however, 
is  much  confused  by  the  double  Vo/«  that  is  necessary  in 
order  to  |)reserve  the  secret  of  her  identity,  though  she 
is  most  favourably  impressed  with  the  glimpse  she  has 
of  the  man  whom  she  regards  as  her  future  husband. 
Ultimately  Joan  proceeds  to  Courtland  as  a  bride.  Owing 
to  an  attack  of  illness,  Prince  Louis  is  unable  to  see  her 
until  they  meet  at  the  altar,  when,  to  her  dismay, 
Joan  finds^  that  the  Prince  whose  memory  she  has  been 
cherishing  so  happily  is  but  Prince  Conrad,  the  younger 
brother  and  the  bishop  who  is  to  marry  her,  while  the 
bridegroom  is  a  man  as  re|)ellent  and  ill-favoured  as  his 
brother  is  attractive.  Joan  at  first  refuses  to  marry 
him,  but  eventually  yields  to  Princess  Margaret's  per- 
suasion. On  the  steps  of  the  cathedral,  however,  she 
suddenlv  withdraws  froui  her  husband,  telling  him  she 
has  fulfilled  the  letter  of  the  contract,  but  will  have  no 
more  to  do  with  him.  Hastily  springing  to  her  horse, 
she  rides  out  of  the  city,  and,  followed  by  her  horse- 
men, makes  straight  for  Kern sberg.  The  flouted  bride- 
groom then  resorts  to  force,  and  besieges  Kernsberg 
with  a  powerful  armv  of  his  own  and  Muscovite  men. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  Duchess  being  captured,  in  the 
event  of  the  castle  being  taken,  her  officers  convey  her, 
much  against  her  will,  to  a  place  of  safety  on  an 
island  in  the  Pialtic,  wliere  she  may  stay  with  the 
mother  of  one  of  their  fellow  officers  till  the  storm  has 
blown  over. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

THE    HOUSE    ON   THE    DUNES. 

The  woman  in  tlie  crimson  cloak  waited  for 
Joan  to  1)(^  assisted  from  the  boat,  and  then, 
witliout  a  word  of  greeting,  led  the  ^vaj  np 
a  little  sanded  patli  to  a  gate  which  opened 
in  a  high  stone  wall.  Throngh  this  she 
admitted  her  gnests,  wherenpon  they  fonnd 
thems(dv(;s  in  an  enclosnre  with  towers  and 


*  Copyright,  1899,  l)y  S.  R.  Crockett,   in   the   United 
States  of  America. 


battlements  rising  dimly  all  round.  It  was 
planted  with  fi'agrant  bushes  and  fruit  trees 
wdiose  leaves  brushed  pleasantly  against  their 
faces  as  they  walked  in  single  hie  following 
their  guide. 

Then  come  a  long,  grey  building,  another 
door,  low^  and  creaking  heavily  on  unac- 
customed hinges,  a  sudden  burst  of  light, 
and  lo !  the  wanderers  found  themselves 
within  a  lighted  hall,  wherein  were  many 
stands  of  arms  and  armour,  mingled  with 
skins  of  wild  animals,  wide-spreading  many- 
tined  antlers,  and  other  records  of  the  chase. 

The  woman  who  had  been  their  guide  now 
set  down  her  lantern  and  allowed  the  hood 
of  her  cloak  to  slide  from  her  head.  Werner 
and  his  two  male  companions,  the  captains 
of  Plassenburg,  fell  back  ji  little  at  the 
apparition.  They  had  expected  to  see  some 
hag  or  crone,  fit  companion  of  their  wordless 
guide. 

Instead,  a  woman  stood  before  them,  not 
girlish  certainly,  nor  yet  in  the  first  bloom 
of  her  youth,  but  glorious  even  among  fair 
women  by  reason  of  the  ripeness  of  her 
beauty.  Her  hair  shone  full  auburn  with 
shadows  of  heavy  burnt-gold  upon  its  coils. 
It  clustered  about  a  broad,  low  brow  in  a  few 
simple  locks,  then,  sweeping  back  round  her 
head  in  loose  natural  waves,  it  was  caught  in 
a  broad  flat  coil  at  the  back,  giving  a  certain 
statuesque  and  classic  dignity  to  her  head. 

The  mother  of  that  young  paladin,  their 
Sparhawk  ?  It  seemed  impossible.  This 
woman  was  too  youthful,  too  fair,  too  boun- 
tiful in  her  gracious  beauty  to  be  the  mother 
of  such  a  tense  young  yew-bow  as  Maurice 
von  Lynar. 

Yet  she  had  said  it,  and  women  do  not 
lie  (affirmatively)  about  such  a  matter.  So, 
indeed,  at  heart  thought  Werner  von  Orseln. 

*'  My  lady  Joan,"  she  said,  in  the  same 
thrilling  voice,  "  my  son  has  sent  me  w^ord 
that  till  a  certain  great  danger  is  overpast 
you  are  to  abide  with  me  here  on  the  Isle 
Kugen.  I  live  alone,  save  for  this  one  man, 
dumb  Max  IJlrich,  long  since  cruelly  maimed 
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at  the  liands  of  his  enemies.  I  can  offer  yon 
no  snite  of  attendants  beyond  those  yon 
bring  with  yon.  Onr  safety  depends  on  the 
secrecy  of  our  abode,  as  for  many  years  my 
own  life  Iras  done.  I  ask  yon,  therefore,  to 
respect  onr  privacy,  as  also  to  impose  tlie 
same  npon  yonr  soldiers." 

The  Dnchess  Joan  bowed  slightly. 

"  As  yon  doubtless  know,  I  have  not  come 
hither  of  my  own  free  will,"  she  answered 
haughtily  ;  "  but  J  thaidv  you,  madam,  for 
your  hospitality.  Rest  assured  that  the 
secrecy  of  your  dwelling  shall  not  be  en- 
dangered by  me  !  " 

The  two  looked  at  each  otlier  with  that 
unyielding  ^*  at-arm's-length  "  eyeshot  which 
signifies  instinctive  antipathy  between  women 
of  strong  wills. 

Tlien  with  a  large  gesture  the  elder 
indicated  the  way  up  the  broad  staircase, 
and  throwing  her  own  cloak  completely  off 
she  caught  it  across  her  arm  as  it  dropped, 
and  so  followed  Joan  out  of  sight. 

Werner  von  Orseln  stood  looking  after 
them  a  little  bewildered.  But  Boris  and 
Jorian  exchanged  significant  glances  witli 
each  otlicr. 

Then  Boris  shook  his  head  at  Jorian,  and 
Jorian  shook  his  head  at  Boris.  And  for 
once  they  did  not  designate  the  outlook  by 
their  favourite  adjective. 


Nevertheless,  instinct  was  so  strong  that, 
as  soon  as  the  women  had  witlidrawn  them- 
selves upstairs,  the  three  captains  started 
towards  the  door  to  make  the  round  of  the 
defences.  The  Wordless  Man  accompanied 
them  unasked.  The  square  enclosure  in 
which  they  found  themselves  seemed  liker 
an  old  fortified  farmhouse  or  grange  than 
a  regular  castle,  though  the  walls  were  thick 
as  tliose  of  any  fortress,  being  loopholed  for 
musketry,  and  (in  those  days  of  bombards 
few  and  heavy)  capable  of  standing  a  siege  in 
good  earnest  against  a  small  army. 

The  doors  w^ere  of  thick  oak  crossed  in 
all  directions  wdth  strengthening  iron.  The 
three  captains  examined  every  barred 
window  W'ith  keen  professional  curiosity,  and, 
coming  to  another  staircase  in  a  distant  part 
of  tlie  house,  Yon  Orseln  intimated  to  the 
dumb  man  that  they  wished  to  examine  it. 
In  rapid  pantomime  he  mdicated  to  them 
that  there  was  an  ascending  flight  of  steps 
leading  round  and  lound  a  tower  till  a  plat- 
form was  reached,  from  which  (gazing  out 
under  his  lumd  and  making  with  his  finger 
the  shape  of  l)attlements)  he  gave  them  to 


understand  that  an  extensive  prospect  was  to 
be  enjoyed. 

With  an  inwai'd  resolve  to  ascend  that  stair 
and  look  upon  that  ])rospect  at  an  early  hour 
on  the  morrow  the  three  captains  returned 
through  the  hall  into  a  long  dining-room 
vaulted  above  with  beams  of  solid  oak. 
Curtains  were  drawn  close  all  about  the 
walls.  In  the  recesses  were  many  stands  of 
arms  of  good  and  recent  construction,  and 
opening  a  cupl}oard  with  tlie  freedom  of  a 
nuin-at-arms,  Boris  saw  ramrods,  powder,  and, 
shot  arranged  in  order,  as  neatly  as  though 
he  had  done  it  himself,  than  which  no  l)etter 
could  be  said. 

In  a  little  \vhile  the  sound  of  footsteps 
descending  the  nearer  staircase  was  heard. 
The  Wordless  Man  moved  to  the  door  and 
held  it  open  as  Joan  came  in  with  a  proud, 
higli  look  on  her  face.  8he  was  still  pale, 
partly  with  travel  and  partly  from  the 
indignant  angers  of  hei'  heart.  Von  Lynar's 
mother  entered  immediately  after  her  guest, 
and  it  needed  nothing  more  subtle  than 
Werner  von  Orseln's  masculine  acumen  to 
discern  tliat  no  word  had  been  spoken 
between  them  while  they  were  alone. 

With  a  (pieenly  gestui'c  tlie  host  motioned 
her  guest  to  the  place  of  honour,  and  indi- 
cated that  the  tlrree  soldiers  were  to  take 
their  places  at  the  other  side  of  the  table. 
Werner  von  Orseln  moved  automatically  to 
obey,  but  Jorian  and  Boris  were  already  at 
the  sideboard,  dusting  platters  and  making 
them  ready  to  ser\'e  the  meal. 

"  I  thank  you,  madam,"  said  Jorian. 
"  Were  w^e  liere  as  envoys  of  our  master, 
Prince  Hugo  of  Plassenburg,  we  would 
gladly  and  proudly  sit  at  meat  with  you. 
But  we  are  volunteers,  and  have  all  our  lives 
been  men-at-arms.  We  will  tlierefore  assist 
this  good  gentleman  to  serve,  an  it  please 
you  to  permit  us  I  " 

The  lady  bowed  slightly  and  for  tlie  first 
time  smiled. 

"  You  ha\  e,  then,  accompanied  the  Lady 
Dnchess  hitlier  for  pleasure,  gentlemen  ? 
I  fear  Isle  Bugen  is  a  poor  place  for  that !  " 
she  said,  looking  across  at  them. 

"  Aye  and  no  !  "  said  Jorian  ;  "  Kernsberg 
is,  indeed,  no  fit  d  welling-|)lace  for  great  ladies 
just  now.  The  Duchess  Joan  will  be  safer 
here  than  elsewhere  till  the  Muscovites  have 
gone  home,  and  the  hill-folk  of  Hohenstein 
have  only  the  Courtlanders  to  deal  with. 
All  the  same,  we  could  liave  wished  to  have 
been  permitted  to  speak  with  tlie  Muscovite 
in  the  gate  ! " 

"  My  son  remains  in  Castle  Kernsberg  ?  " 
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she   ask(;d,  witli    an    ri])ward    inflection,    an  "  And    your     own    title,   my  lord  ? "  slie 

indcHcribal)I(3  softneHS  at  the  same  time  o\'er"  asked  after  a  little  ])anse. 

spreading-  her    face,   and   a  warmth   eonnnii;  "1    am    ])lain    W'ei'ncr    xon    Oreshi,    {vvk^ 

into  her" i!:rey  eyes  whieli  showed  what  this  ritter  and   faithfnl  sri'vaiu    of   my  misti'ess 


woman  mi.^'ht  be  to  those  whom  she  I'eall} 
loved. 

''He  keeps  the  Castle,  ind(MMl — in  his  n^^ 
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tress's  absencx'  and  mine,''  said  Werneu*. 
"  He  will  make  a  i^'ood  soldier.  Our  lady 
has  already  made  liini  Count  \'on  Loen,  that 
he  nuiy  Ixj  the  ecpial  of  those  who  eare  for 
sneli  titles." 

A  stran«2:e  hash  as  of  remembrance  and 
emotion  ])ass('d  (jver  the  face  of  their 
hostess. 


the  Dncliess  Joan,  as  1  was  also  of  her 
father,  Henry  the  Lion  of  Ilohenstein  !  *' 
He  l)owed  as  he  s{)oke  and  continned,  "  I 
do  nol  love  lith'S, 
nnd,  inih'cd,  they 
wonld  b(.'  wasted  on 
;in  ancient  <4"]'iz/Je- 
j»ate  lik(^  me.  Vy\\\ 
yonr  s<ai  is  yonni:', 
nnd  des(.'rves  this 
tortnne,  madam,  and 
will  (lonbtless  do 
iXreat  h<»nonr  to  my 
lady's  bt\'onr.'' 

The  eyes  of  th(^ 
elder  lady  1  ui'iied  in- 
<|nirinu'ly  t*.>  those  of 
Joan. 

'*  I  \Vi\\  e  now  no 
faiihfnl  ver\;ni(s." 
said  tlie  yoiitiu" 
Diudiess  al  last, 
breakini!"  liei'  cold 
silence  :  ''  I  have 
only  ti'aitors  and 
jailers  aboni  me.*' 

With  that  she 
became  once  more 
silent'.  A  painfid 
restraim.  fell  npon 
(he  three  who  sat  at 
table,  and  thonii;h 
their  h  ost  ess  and 
W(M"ner  von  Ofseln 
partook  of  the  Hsh 
and  brawn  and  fruit 
which  th(M'r  three 
seiwitors  set  before 
them  in  silver  plat- 
ters, it  was  but  s{)a]'- 
inirly  and  witliont 
a{)|)etite. 

All  wer(^  u'lad 
Avhen  the  meal  was 
(tver  and  they  could 
rise  from  the  table. 
As  Soon  as  possible 
Boris  and  Jorian  irot  outside  inio  the  loni^ 
passa<^e  which  led  to  the  khchen. 

'^Ila  1  "  cried  IJoris.  ''  I  declare  I  would 
have  bui'st  if  1  had  staye<l  in  there  another 
(|uarter  hour  !  It  was  solemn  assei'\imi'  ICai'l 
the  Great  and  liis  louLdx-ai'ds  in  their  cellar 
under  the  Hai'tz.  1  wonder  if !  hey  are  i^oinu' 
to  keep  it  up  all  the  t  itne  after  t  his  btshion  \  " 
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"And  this  is  pleasure,"  rejoined  Jorian 
gloomily;  "  not  even  a  good  rousing  fight  on 
the  way.  And  then — why,  prayers  for  the 
dead  are  cheerful  as  dance-gardens  in  July  to 
that  festal  board.  Good  Lord  !  give  me  the 
Lady  Ysolinde  and  the  gnomes  we  fought  so 
long  ago  at  Erdberg.  This  sword-handed 
Joan  of  theirs  freezes  a  man's  internals  like 
Baltic  ice." 

"Jorian,"  said  Boris,  solemnly  lowering 
his  voice  to  a  whisper,  *'  if  that  Courtland 
fellow  had  known  what  we  know,  he  would 
have  been  none  so  eager  to  get  her  home 
to  bed  and  board  !  " 

"  Ice  will  melt — even  Baltic  ice  !  "  said 
Jorian  sententiously. 

"  Yes,  but  greybeard  Louis  of  Courtland 
is  not  the  man  to  do  the  melting  !  "  retorted 
Boris. 

"  But  I  know  who  could  !  "  said  Jorian, 
nodding  his  head  with  an  air  of  immense 
sagacity. 

Boris  went  on  cutting  brawn  upon  a 
wooden  platter  with  a  swift  and  careful  hand. 
The  old  servitor  moved  noiselessly  about 
behind  them,  with  feet  that  made  no  more 
noise  that  those  of  a  cat  w^alking  on  velvet. 

"  Who  ?  "  said  Boris,  shortly. 

The  door  of  the  kitchen  opened  slightly 
and  the  tall  woman  stood  a  moment  with  the 
latch  in  her  hand,  ready  to  enter. 

"  Our  Sparhawk  could  melt  the  Baltic 
ice  !  "  said  Jorian,  and  winked  at  Boris  with 
his  left  eye  in  a  sly  manner. 

Whereupon  Boris  dropped  his  knife  and, 
seizing  Jorian  by  the  shoulders,  he  thrust 
him  down  upon  a  broad  stool. 

Then  he  dragged  the  platter  of  brawn 
before  him  and  dumped  the  mustard  pot 
beside  it  upon  the  deal  table  with  a  resound- 
ing clap. 

"  There  !  "  he  cried,  "  fill  your  silly  mouth 
with  that,  Fatsides  !  'Tis  all  you  are  good 
for.  I  have  stood  a  deal  of  fine  larded  ignor- 
ance from  you  in  my  time,  but  nothing  like 
this.  You  will  be  saying  next  that  my  Lady 
Duchess  might  take  a  fancy  to  you  !  " 

"  She  might  do  worse ! "  said  Jorian 
philosophically,  as  he  stirred  the  mustard 
with  his  knife  and  looked  about  for  the  ale 
tankard. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

THE   FACE   THAT   LOOKED   INTO  JOAN'S. 

The  chamber  to  which  the  Duchess  Joan 
was  conducted  by  her  hostess  had  evidently 
been   carefully  prepared  for   her   reception. 


It  was  a  large,  low  room,  with  a  vaulted  roof 
of  carven  wood.  The,  work  was  of  great 
merit  and  evidently  old.  The  devices  upon 
it  were  mostly  coats-of-arms,  which  originally 
had  been  gilded  and  painted  in  heraldic 
colours,  but  neglect  through  long  generations 
had  tarnished  the  gold  leaf  and  caused  the 
colours  to  peel  off  in  places.  Here  and  there, 
hoW'Cver,  w^ere  shields  of  more  recent  design, 
but  in  every  case  the  motto  and  scutcheon  of 
these  had  been  defaced.  At  both  ends  of  the 
room  were  windows,  through  whose  stained 
glass  Joan  looked  without  result  into  blank 
darkness.  Then  she  opened  a  little  square 
of  panes  just  large  enough  to  put  her  head 
through  and  saw  a  walk  of  lofty  poplars 
silhouetted  against  the  sky,  dark  towers  of 
leaves  all  a-rustle  and  a-shiver  from  the 
zenith  to  the  ground,  as  the  moaning  and 
sobbing  wind  drew  inward  and  whispered  to 
them  of  tlie  coming  storm. 

Then  Joan  shut  the  window  and  looked 
about  her.  A  table  with  a  little  prie-lJieu 
stood  in  the  corner,  screened  by  a  curtain 
which  ran  on  a  brazen  rod.  A  Roman 
Breviary  lay  on  a  velvet-covered  table  before 
the  crucifix.  Joan  lifted  it  up  and  her  eyes 
fell  on  the  words  :  "  By  a  tvomaii  he  over- 
cmne.  By  a  woman  he  teas  overcome,  A 
woman  was  once  his  iveayon.  A  woman  is 
now  hecoyne  the  instrwment  of  his  defeat.  He 
fi7ideth  that  the  iveaJc  vessel  cannot  be  broken.^'' 

"  Nor  sliall  it !  "  said  Joan,  looking  at  the 
cross  before  her  ;  "  by  the  strength  of  Mary 
the  Mother,  the  weak  vessel  shall  not  be 
broken  ! " 

Blie  turned  her  about  and  examined  with 
interest  the  rest  of  the  room  which  for  many 
days  was  to  be  her  own.  The  bed  w^as  low 
and  wide,  with  sheets  of  fine  Hnen  folded 
back,  and  over  all  a  richly  embroidered 
coverlet.  At  the  further  end  of  the  chamber 
was  a  fireplace,  with  a  projecting  hood  of 
enamelled  brick,  looking  fresh  and  new  amid 
so  much  that  was  centuries  old.  Oaken 
panels  covered  the  walls,  opening  mostly 
into  deep  cupboards.  The  girl  tried  one  or 
two  of  these.  They  proved  to  be  unlocked 
and  were  filled  with  ancient  parchments, 
giving  forth  a  faintly  aromatic  smell,  but 
without  a  particle  of  dust  upon  their  leaves. 
The  cleanliness  of  everything  within  the 
chamber  had  been  scrupulously  attended  to. 

For  a  full  hour  Joan  walked  the  chamber 
with  her  hands  clasped  behind  her  back, 
thinking  how  she  was  to  return  to  her  well- 
beloved  Kernsberg.  Her  pride  was  slowly 
abating,  and  with  it  her  anger  against  those 
faithful  servants  who  had  risked  her  favour 
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to  (H)iivc7  ^'^'^'  l)cyond  the  reach  of  dangler.  a  motto  on,  tli(^  st(Mii  oaim'lit  licr  vyv.     It  ran 

Hut  none    the    less  she    was  resolved  to  go  round  llu^  massive  sihei'  hiisc   of  the  candc- 

back.      This    conflict    must    not    take    place  lahi'a   in    the    thick   ^Jolhic   cliaractei's  of    a. 

without  her.     If  Kernsberg  were  captuicd,  hundred  years  bcfoiv.     Joan  took  the  cancUe 

and  Maurice  von   Lynar   found   personating  oul  of   its  socket  and    read    liie    iiisci'iplion 

liis  nn'stress,  he  would  surely  be  put  to  death.  word  by  word 
If  lie  fell  into  Muscovite  hands  that  death 


would  be  by  torture. 

At  all  hazards  she  would  return.     And  to 


DA  PACK.M,   DOMixi:,  IX   i)ii-;i;rs   xostims. 

It  was  hei'  o\\  n  sci'oll,  the  motto  of  tlu^ 
reigning  dukes  of  liohenstein 
a  strange  one,  (haibt  less,  to 
be  that  of  a  tiglitiiig  race, 
hut,  iie\(Mth('less,  her  father's 
and  her  owu. 

Joan  held  the  candle  in 
her  han<l  a  uionK'iU.  heedless 
of  t.hc  wax  that  di'ipped  on 
the  floor. 

What  did  luu'  father's  motto, 
the  (le\ice  of  hei*  house,  upon 
this    Haltic    island,    far    from 
(he  highlan<ls  of    l\eriisbeig'  r 
Had    lliesi^    wastes     once    be- 
longed  to   UKMi    of   her   race  ? 
And     this    woman, 
who     so     regally 
j)layed  the  mistress 
of  this  strange  her- 
nntage,     who     was 
she  r        And    what 
was    the    secret    of 
the    I'csideiice    of 
one  in    this  wilder- 
ness   \^ho,    by    her 
mamier,    might     in 
h  e  r    t  i  m  e    h  a,  \'  e 
'     (pieened  it,   in  royal 
courts  ? 

And  as  Joan  of 
11  oh  eiist,ein  blew^ 
out  the  candle  sh(} 
muse<l  in  her  heart:, 
concerning  these 
things. 


'V\\i^  I)u(diess 
Joan  sle{)l  soundly, 
her  dark,  boyish 
.  liead  j)illow(Ml  on 
the  ftill  routided 
cur\es    of    an   arm 

this  problem  she  ttu'ued  her  thoughts, kiiitiing  thrown  IxOiind  her.  (hi  the  little  velvct- 
her  brows  and  working  \wv  tingers  nervously  covered  tabh^  beside  the  bed  wei-e  her  licit 
throuirh  each  other.  '  and    its    dependent,    sword,    a.   faithful    com- 

^^><'  had  it.  There  was  a  way.  She  ])anion  in  its  sheath  of  ])lain  bla<*k  leatluM". 
woidd  wait  till  the  morrow  and  in  the  Under  the  pillow,  and  within  instant  reach 
meantime  shHip.  of  her  right  hand,  was  her   father's  dagger. 

As  she  stooped  to  blow  out  the  last  candle,        With  it,  they  said,  Henry  the  Lion  had  more 


'•  '  Slio  inii;lit  do  wor^o,'  sjiid  .t()ri,'in   pliilosophicnlJN  . 
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than  once  removed  an  enemy  who  stood  in 
his  way,  or  more  hononrably  given  the  coiq) 
de  grace  to  a  would-be  assassin. 

Without,  the  mood  of  the  night  had 
changed.  The  sky,  which  had  hitherto  been 
of  favourable  aspect,  sa\'e  for  the  green  light 
in  the  north  as  they  rowed  across  the  waters 
of  the  Haff,  was  now  overflowed  by  thin 
wisps  of  cloud  tacking  up  against  tlie  wind. 
Towards  tlie  sea  a  steely  blue  smother  had 
settled  down  aloug  the  horizon,  while  the 
thunder  growled  nearer  like  a  roll  of  distant 
drums  beaten  continuously.  The  wiiid,  how- 
ever, was  not  regular,  l)ut  came  in  little 
puffc  and  bursts,  now  warm,  now^  cold,  from 
every  point  of  the  compass. 

But  still  Joan  slept  on,  being  tired  with 
her  journey. 

In  their  chamber  in  the  wing  wliich  looks 
towards  the  north  the  three  captains  lay 
wrapped  in  their  mantles,  Jorian  and  Boris 
answering  each  other  nasally,  in  alternate 
trumpet '  blasts,  like  Alp  calling  to  Alp. 
Werner  von  Orseln  alone  could  not  sleep, 
and  after  he  had  sworn  and  kicked  his  noisy 
companions  in  the  ribs  till  he  was  weary  of 
the  task,  he  rose  and  went  to  the  window  to 
cast  open  the  lattice.  The  air  within  felt 
thick  and  hot.  He  fumbled  long  at  the 
catch,  and  in  the  unwholesome  silence  of  the 
strange  house  the  chief  captain  seemed  to 
hear  muffled  feet  going  to  and  fro  on  tlie 
floor  above  liim.  But  of  this  he  thought 
little.  For  strange  places  were  familiar  to 
him,  and  any  sense  of  danger  but  an  added 
spice  in  his  cup  of  life. 

Ai  last  he  worried  the  catch  loose,  the 
lattice  pane  fell  sagging  inwards  on  its 
double  hinge  of  skin.  As  Werner  set  his 
face  to  the  opening  quick  flaslies  of  summer 
lightiung  flamed  alternately  wdiite  and  lilac 
across  the  horizon,  and  he  felt  the  spit  of 
hailstones  in  his  face,  driving  level  like  so 
many  musket  balls  Avhen  the  infantry  flres 
by  platoons. 


Above,  in  the  vaulted  chamber,  Joan 
turned  over  on  lier  bed,  nuirmuring  uneasily 
in  her  sleep.  A  white  face,  wdiich  for  a 
quarter  of  an  liour  had  been  l)ent  down  to 
her  dark  head  as  it  lay  on  the  pillow,  was 
suddenly  retracted  into  the  darkness  at  the 
girl's  slight  movement. 

Again,  apparently  reassured,  the  shadowy 
visage  approached  as  the  young  Duchess  lay 
without  further  motion.  Without  the  storm 
broke  in  a  burst  of  appalling  fury.  The 
pale  blue  forks  of  the  lightning  flamed  at 


the  casement  in  flash  on  continuous  flash. 
The  thunder  shook  the  house  like  an  earth- 
quake. 

Suddenly,  and  for  no  apparent  reason, 
Joan's  eyes  opened,  and  she  found  herself 
looking  with  bewilderment  irito  a  face  tliat 
bent  down  upon  lier,  a  wdiite  face  which  some- 
how seemed  to  hang  suspended  in  the  dark 
above  her.  The  features  were  lit  up  l)y  the 
pulsing  Mglitning  Avhich  shone  in  the  wild 
eyes  and  glittered  on  a  knife-blade  about  the 
handle  of  which  were  clenched  the  tense 
Angers  of  a  hand  equally  detaclied. 

A  quick,  icy  thrilf  chilled  tlie  girl's 
marrow,  darting  like  a  spear  through  her 
body.  But  Joan  of  Hohenstein  was  the 
true^  seed  of  Henry  the  Lion.  In  a  moment 
her  right  hand  had  grasped  the  sword  l)eside 
her  pillow.  Her  "left,  shooting  upward, 
closed  on  the  arm  which  held  the  threatening 
steel.  At  the  same  time  she  flung  herself 
forward,  and  with  the  roaring  turmoils  of 
the  storm  dinning  in  her  ears  she  grappled 
something  that  withstood  her  in  tlie  inter- 
space of  darkness  that  had  followed  the 
flashes.  Joan's  spring  had  been  that  of  the 
couchant  young  wild  cat.  Almost  without 
rising  from  her  bed  she  had  projected 
herself  upon  her  enemy.  Her  left  liand 
grasped  the  wrist  so  tightly  that  the  blade 
fell  to  the  ground,  wdiereupon  Joan  of  tlie 
Sword  Hand  shifted  her  grasp  upwards 
fiercely  till  she  felt  her  fingers  sink  deep  in 
the  soft  curves  of  a  woman's  throat. 

Then  a  shriek,  long  and  terrilile,  inliuman 
and  threatening,  rang  through  the  liouse. 
A  light  began  to  burn  yellow  and  steady  at 
the  cracks  of  the  chamber  door,  not  pulsing 
and  blue  like  the  lightning  without.  Pres- 
ently, as  Joan  overbore  her  asssailant  upon 
the  floor,  the  door  opened,  and  glancing 
upward  she  saw  the  Wordless  Man  stand  on 
the  threshold,  a  candle  in  one  hand  and  a 
naked  sword  in  the  other. 

The  terrible  cry  which  had  rung  in  lier 
ears  had  been  his.  At  sight  of  him  Joan 
unclasped  her  fingers  from  the  throat  of  the 
w^oinan  who  had  been  her  hostess  and  rose 
slowly  to  her  feet.  The  old  man  rushed 
forward  and  knelt  beside  the  prostrate  body 
of  his  mistress. 

At  the  same  moment  there  came  the  sound 
of  quick  footsteps  running  up  the  stairway. 
The  door  flew  open  and  Werner  von  Orseln 
burst  in,  also  sword  in  hand. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? "  he 
shouted.  "Who  has  dared  to  harm  my 
lady  ?  " 

Joan    did    not    answer,    but    remained 
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stiindiiii^  tall   mm\    Htrai<i:lit    by  the    hooded  (MIAPTEM    XXJV. 

mantel'  (>f     the    lire].laee.        Ak     was     her  ,^^^^^  ^^^^^^,^  ^^^^  'vnvMv^x  vox   lvxah. 
(aistoin,    before    lyiiiii^    down    she    hael    ehid 

herHeif  in  \i  loose  ^owii  of  wlnte  silk  whieh  'MJo  down  and  brini^  a  eirp  of  wine  ! ''  eoni- 

on  all  her  journeys  she  carried  at  her  saddle-  nianded  Joan  as  soon  as  he  a[»{H';n*ed.     And 

bow.  Werner  von  Orsehi,  ha.vin<j,-  u'laneed  once  at 

Hlie  |)ointed  to  th(!  mother  of  Maurice  von  his  inistn^ss  where  she  stood  with  \\m)  point 

Lynar,  wh()  lay  cai  the tlo()r,  still tniconsci< MIS,  of  her  sword  to  the  i^'nanid   and  her  elbow 

with     the    dniub    man    kneelini,^    over    her,  on  the  coi'ner  of  the  mantel,  turned  on   his 

m"' '  '^' 


"JoaiTs  spriiiii;  had  Ixhmi  tlial    of  thr 


<'hafinir    her    hands    and    murnnirini^-    unin-  hcrl   tmd  departed    wiilioui  a  \\<'i'd  lo  do  hei' 

telli<ril)]e  tcntlernesses,  like  a  mother  croon-  biddiiiLr. 

inir  over  a  sick  child.  Meanwhile   the   \\'or<iIe-s   M:in    had    rai^^ed 

But    the    face  of    the  chief  captain  ,u'rew  hismislivss  up  from  ihe  LO'oinid.      Her  eyes 

stern  and  terrible  as  he  saw  on   the  floor  a  slowly  open<'d   and    Ix'^jan   to  wander  \;!LOi(|y 

knife    of    curious    desiLni.      lie   stoojXMl   and  round    (he  room,   fakinu'   in   the  ohjceis  one 

lifted   it.       It   was   a    Danish    iollckiiiff,    the  by  one.      When   ihey  b'll  on   J.san.  Siandinu' 

edire  a  little  curved  outward  and  keen  as  a  erect,   by    the    tiivplnee.   a    sjwism    seemed    to 

razor.  pass  jH-ross   hei*  faee  and   sIk^  strove  liereely 

})ui  ineireenia.liv  to  rise. 
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"  Ciiri'j  your  mistress  to  tliat  couch  ! " 
said  tlie  yoiiiig;  Diicliess,  pointing  to  tlie 
tunibled  bed  from  wliicb  a  few  nunutes  l)efore 
slie  bad  so  bastilj  hiuucbed  berself. 

Tbe  diind) 
man  imder- 
stood  cither 
tbe  words  or 
tlie  signifi- 
cant actionof 
Joan's  baud, 
for  be  stooped 
and  lifted 
Yon  Lynar's 
mother  in  lu's 
arms.  Whilst 
he  was  thus 
e  n  g  a  g  e  d 
Werner  came 
in  quickly  , 
with  a  silver 
cup  in  liis 
band. 

Joan  took 
it  instantly 
and  going 
forward  she 
put  it  to  the 
lips  of  tbe 
womau  on 
the  bed.  Her 
hair  bad  es- 
caped from 
its  gatliered 
coils  and  now 
fl  o  w  e  d  i  n 
luxu  riant 
masses  of 
red-gold  over 
her  shoulders 
and  showered 
itself  o  n 
either  side 
of  tbe  pillow 
before  falling 
in  a  shining 
cataract  to 
tbe  floor. 

P  u  1 1  i  n  g 
out  berbauds 
tbe  woman 
took  tbe  cup 
and  drank  it 
slowly,  pausing  between 
draw^  long  breaths. 

"I  must  have  strength,"  she  said.  ''I 
have  nuicb  to  saj.  Then,  Joan  of  lloliensteiu, 
thou  sbalt  jndge  bet\yeen  thee  and  me  !  " 

Tbe   fluttering   of    tbe   lightning   at   tbe 


'J( 


window  seemed  to  disturb  her,  for  as  Joan 
l)owed  her  assent  slightly  and  steruly,  the 
tall  woman  kept  looking  towards  the  bittice 
as  if  the  pnlsing  flame  fretted  her.     Joan 

moved  her 
band  sbglitly 
^v  i  t  h  0  u  t 
taking  her 
eves  away, 
and  the  chief 
captain,  used 
to  such  silent 
orders  from 
his  mistress, 
strode  over  to 
tbe  window 
and  pulled 
the  curtains 
close.  Tbe 
storm  bad 
by  this  time 
subsided  to 
a  rumble  aud 
only  round 
tbe  edges  of 
t  b  e  a  r  r  a  s 
could  a  faint 
occasional 
glow  be  seen, 
telling  of  tbe 
tnrmoil  with- 
out. ]3ut  a 
(pertain  faint 
t  renin  lous- 
ness  per- 
vaded tbe 
house,  wbicli 
w  as  t  b  e 
Baltic  thun- 
dering on 
its  pebbly 
beaclies  and 
shaking  the 
Avails  to  tlieir 
sandy  foun- 
dations. 

The  colour 
came  slowly 
back  to  the 
woman's  pale 
face,  and, 
after  a  little, 
she  raised 
herself  on  the  pillows.  Joan  stood  motion- 
less aud  uncompi'omising  by  the  great  iron 
dogs  of  the  cliimney. 

"  You  are  w^aiting  for  me  to  speak,  and  I 
will  speak.  You  have  a  double  rigbt  to 
know    all.     Shall    it    be    told    to    yourself 


^s^XA^^r 


n  reiiiaiiied  Htandin,^-  tall  and  straight  by  the  hooded  mantel 
of  the  lireplace." 


tlie    draughts    to 
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alone      or      in      the      presence      of      this       his  mistress's   hand   to   his   Hps.     The   tall 
man  ?  "  woman  on  the  bed  smiled  faintly. 

She     h)oked     at     Von     Orseln     as     she  "  It  is  well  that  voiir  High iiess  is  so  happy 

spoke.  in  lier  servants.     1  ha.\'e  one  who  also  can 

"1  have  no  secrets  in  my  life,"  said  Joan  ;        hold  liis  peace." 
"there  is  notliing   that   1  woidd  liide  from  She   pointed   to  the  Wordless   Man,   wlio 

lum.     Save  one  thing  !  "     She  added  tlie  last        now  stood  with  the  candelabra  in  his  hand, 
w^ords  in  her  heart.  nuite     and     innnnbidjle     l)y    his     mistress's 

"  I   warn    yon   that    tlie    matter  concerns        l)edhead,  as  if  watching  that  none  shonld  do 
yoiu'self  very  closely,"  answered  tlie  woman        her  harm. 

somewhat  nrgently.  There  was  an,    interval  of   silence  in  the 

room,   hlled 
up    by    the 
hoarse,   per- 
s   i  s  t  e  n  t 
booming   of 
the      storm 
without  and 
the  shudder- 
ing    slux^ks 
tlie  wind 
on 
the 
nely 
1  ( )  u  s  e  . 
Then     the 
w  o  m  a  n 
spolvc    a- 
ain  in  a 
low,  dis- 
tinct 
voice. 


I>n^# 


'Gratefully   nnd   silent  I  v   Von   Orseln   lifted   his 
mistress's  han<l  to  his  lij)S.'' 


"  AWvrner  von  Orseln  is  my  chief  captain  !  "  "  Since  it  is  your  right  to  know  my  name, 

answered  Joan.  lam  Theresa,  xow  Lynar     who  haxe  also  a 

'Ml  concerns  also  your  father's  honoiu' !  "  right  to  call  myself   'of   llohenstein  ' — and 

"  He  was  my  fathei''s  chief  (captain   before  yoiu*  dead  father's  widow  !  " 

he  was  ndne,  and  liad  cliarge  of  his  honotir  In     an    instant    the    r(.'ser\e    of    Joan's 

on  twenty  fields."  steridy  e(jual    mind   was    broken    up.       She 

Gratefully  and  silently  Yon  Orseln  lifted  dropped   her  sword  clattering  on   the  floor 
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and  started  angrily  forward  towards  the 
bed. 

"It  is  a  lie  most  foul,"  she  cried;  *'mj 
father  lived  unwed  for  many  years — nay, 
ever  since  my  mother's  death,  who  died  in 
giving  me  life,  he  never  so  much  as  looked 
on  woman.  It  is  a  thing  well  known  in  the 
Duchy  !  " 

The  wouian  did  not  answer  directly. 

"  Max  Ulrich,  briug  the  silver  casket," 
she  said,  taking  from  her  neck  a  little  silver 
key. 

The  Wordless  Man,  seeing  her  action, 
came  forwai'd  and  took  tlie  key.  He  went 
out  of  the  room,  and  after  an  interval  wliich 
seemed  interminable  he  returned  witli  a 
peculiarly  shaped  casket.  It  was  formed  like 
a  heart,  and  upon  it,  curiously  worked  in 
gold  and  precious  stones,  Joan  saw  her 
father's  motto  and  the  armorial  bearings  of 
Hohenstein. 

The  woman  touched  a  spring  with  well- 
practised  hand,  the  silver  lieart  divided,  and 
a  roll  of  parchment  fell  upon  the  bed. 
With  a.  strange  smile  she  gave  it  to  Joan, 
beckoning  her  with  an  upward  nod  to 
approach . 

"I  give  this  precious  document  without 
fear  into  your  hands.  It  is  my  very  soul. 
But  it  is  safe  with  the  daughter  of  Henry 
the  Lion." 

Joan  took  the  crackling  parchment.  It 
had  three  seals  attached  to  it  and  the  first 
part  was  in  her  father's  handwriting. 

"  /  (U>daro  hif  Ihrsp  'pro^cnt^  that  I  liarr 
warripfl,  arronling  io  ilie  cin^toms  of  Hohvn- 
Htoln  (n}!l  thr  fa^rs  of  iJtp  Entpire,  Thvrom  von 
Lljuar,  (l((i((ihf(r  of  tlip  Count  von  Lutucr  of 
Jutland.  lint  t/m  nnnrunjp  shall  no/,  /j// 
an//  of  its  ocrasions  or  ronspqnpjits,  afprt  lh,p 
HurcpHslon  of  mil  itamfhipr  Joanna  to  the 
Dnrhi/  of  Hohpnstpin  and  the  l^rinrlp/dJips  of 
Kprnshprsf  and  Maripnfpld.  To  whi/h  a-p 
snhsrrlhp  oar  nanips  as  ronjointli/  agreping 
therpto  In  tlip  prpspncp  of  IJis  Hujh  Eminpn'P 
the  (\irdhud  Adrian,  Airkbisho])  of  Cologne 
and  Elpclor  of  tlip  Ilolg  Iioinan  Empire.''' 

Then  followed  the  three  signatures,  and 
beneath,  in  another  handwriting,  Joan  read 
the  following  : — 

"  These  persons,  Henry  Ikdm  of  Hohenstein 
and  Theresa  von  Lynar,  were  married  hy  me 
subject  to  the  above  conditions  nivtually  agreed 
upon  in  the  Chnrch  of  01  sen  near  to  the 
Kv/rishe  Haff,  in  the  presence  of  Julius  Count 
von  Lyyi'w  ami  hin  sons  Wolf  and  Hark,  in 
tfie  year  14 — ,  tJie  day  being  the  eve  of  St. 
JoJm. — Adrian  Archiepiscop.  et  Elector,'''' 


After  her  first  shock  of  surprise  was  over 
Joan  noted  carefully  the  date.  It  was  one 
year  after  her  own  birth,  and  therefore  the 
like  period  after  the  death  of  her  mother, 
the  openly  acknowledged  Duchess  of 
Ilolienstein. 

The  (piick  eyes  of  the  woman  on  the  bed 
had  followed  hers  as  they  read  carefully 
down  the  parchment,  eagerly  and  also  a})pre- 
hensively,  like  those  of  a  mother  who  for 
some  weiglity  reason  has  placed  her  child  in 
peril. 

Joan  folded  tlie  parchment  and  handed  it 
back.  Then  she  stood  silent  waiting  for  an 
explanation. 

The  woman  took  up  her  parable  calmly, 
like  one  who  has  long  comprehended  tliat 
such  a  crisis  must  one  day  arrive,  and  who 
knows  her  part  thoroughly. 

"  I,  who  speak  to  you,  am  Theresa  von 
Lynar.  Your  father  saw  me  first  at  the 
coronation  of  our  late  sovereign.  Christian, 
Kiug  of  Denmark.  And  we  loved  one 
another.  For  this  cause  I  moved  my  brother 
and  his  sons  to  buiki  (Castle  Lynar  on  the 
shores  of  tlie  Northern  Sea.  For  this  cause 
I  accompanied  liim  thither.  For  many  years 
at  Castle  I^ynar,  and  also  at  this  place,  called 
the  Hermitage  of  the  Dunes,  Henry  of 
Kernsberg  and  I  dwelt  in  such  happiness  as 
mortals  seldom  know.  I  loved  your  father, 
obeyed  him,  adored  him,  lived  only  for  him. 
But  there  came  a  spring  when  my  brother, 
being  like  your  father  a  hot  and  passionate 
man,  quarrelled  with  Duke  Henry,  threaten- 
ing to  go  before  the  Diet  of  the  Empire  if  I 
were  not  immediately  acknowledged  Duchess 
and  my  son  Maurice  von  Lynar  made  the 
heir  of  Hohenstein.  But  I,  being  true  to 
my  oath  and  promise,  left  my  brotlier  and 
abode  here  alone  with  my  husband  when  he 
could  escape  from  his  Dukedom,  living  like  a 
simple  squire  and  his  dame.  Those  were 
happy  days  and  made  up  for  much.  Then 
in  an  evil  day  I  sent  my  son  to  n:y  brother 
to  train  as  his  own  son  in  arms  and  the 
arts  of  war.  But  he,  being  at  enmity  with 
my  husband,  made  ready  to  carry  the  lad 
before  the  Diet  of  tlie  Empire,  that  he  might 
be  declared  heir  to  his  fatlier.  Then,  in  his 
anger,  Henry  the  Lion  rose  and  swept  Castle 
Lynar  with  fire  and  sword,  leavhig  none  alive 
but  this  boy  only,  whom  he  meant  to  tako 
home  and  train  with  his  captains.  But  on 
tlie  way  home,  even  as  he  rode  southward 
through  the  forest  towards  Kernsberg,  he 
reeled  in  the  saddle  and  passed  ere  he  could 
speak  a  word,  even  the  name  of  those  lie 
loved.     So   the  boy  remained  a  captive  at 
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Keriisberg,  called  by  my  brother's  name,  and 
knowing  "even  to  this  day  nothing  of  his 
father;' 

And  as  the  woman  ceased  speaking 
Werner  von  Orsehi  nodded  gravely  and 
sadly. 

"This  thing  concerning  my  lord's  death 
is  trne,"  he  said;  "I  was  present.  These 
arms  received  him  as  he  fell.  He  was  dead 
ere  we  laid  him  on  the  gronnd  !  " 

Theresa  von  Lynar  raised  herself.  She 
had  spoken  thus  far  reclining  on  the  bed 
from  which  Joan  had  risen.  Now  she  sat 
np  and  for  a  little  space  rested  lier  hands  on 
her  lap  ere  she  went  on. 

"  Then  my  son,  whom,  not  knowing,  yon 
had  taken  pity  npon,  and  raised  to  hononr, 
and  who  is  now  yonr  faithfnl  servant,  sent  a 
secret  messenger  tliat  yon  wonld  come  to 
abide  secretly  with  me  till  a  certain  dark 
day  had  o\-erpassed  in  Kernsberg.  And 
then  there  sprang  np  in  my  heart  a 
dreadfnl  conceit  that  he  loved  yon,  know- 
ing yonng  blood  and  liearing  the  fame  of 
yom*'^  beanty,  and  I  was  afraid  for  tlie 
greatness  of  the  sin — that  one  shonld  love 
his  sister." 

Joan  made  a  (piick  gestnre  of  dissent,  but 
the  woman  went  on. 

"  I   thought,    being  a  woman  alone,  and 


one  also  who  had  given  all  freely  np  for 
love's  sake,  that  he  would  certainly  love 
you  even  as  I  had  loved.  And  when  I 
saw  yon  in  my  house,  so  cold  and  so  proud, 
and  when  I  thought  within  me  that  but  for 
you  my  son  would  have  been  a  mighty 
prince,  a  strange,  terrible  anger  and  madness 
came  over  me,  darkening  my  soul.  For  a 
moment  I  would  have  slain  you.  But  I 
could  not,  because  you  were  asleep.  And, 
even  as  you  stirred,  I  heard  you  speak  tlie 
name  of  "^a  man,  as  only  one  who  loves  can 
speak  it.  I  know  right  well  how  that  is, 
having  listened  to  it  with  a  glad  heart  in  the 
night.     The  name  was " 

"  Hold  !  "  cried  Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand. 
"  I  believe  you— -I  forgive  you  !  " 

"  The  name,"  contnmed  Theresa  von 
Lynar,  "was  not  that  of  my  son!  And 
now,"  she  continued,  slowly  rising  from  tlie 
couch  to  her  height,  "I  am  ready.  I  bid 
you  slay  me  for  the  evil  deed  my  heart  was 
willing  for  a  moment  to  do  !  " 

Joan  looked  at  her  full  in  the  eyes  for  the 
space  of  a  breath.  Then  suddenly  slie  held 
out  her  hand  and  answered  like  her  father's 
daughter. 

"Nay,"  she  said,  "  I  only  marvel  that  you 
did  not  strike  me  to  the  heart,  because  of 
your  son's  loss  and  my  fatlier's  sin  !  " 


{To  he  continued.) 
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UK  you  won't  starve,  and  show  you  the  fun  of 

the  fair  after." 

Of  eouise    \   Aveiit.       It  was   woi'lli   it  to 

liavc  the  tliree-mile  walk  to  tlie  town  with  a 

man  whose  views  were  (juaint  and    orii^inal, 

but  wdiose 
observation 
niii>ht  liave 
rivalled  tliat 
of  Itieliard 
J  e  f  f  e  r  i  es. 
Wlien  we  ar- 
rived, t  li  e 
tliree  ehibsin 
the  distriet 
wvAX)  taking 
])art  in  a 
joint  elnircli- 
])ara(le.  The 
])arsoji  was 
sb'pshod  and 
])  r  o  s  y,  a  s 
count  IT  piir- 
sons  may  be 
without  re- 
])r()a('h,  and 
we  joined  a 
ti^ron])  who 
liad  (h'sposed 
tliemselveson 
the  tomb- 
stones out- 
side, to  se(5 
t lie  procession 
start  befoi'e 
they  walked 
(h)wn  to  (h'n- 
\\(.\\\  Jacdv 
was  cordially 
welcomed. 

"  What, 
.Master   Wat- 
son," he  said 
"'You  1)0  broke,  Master  AVatson,  arid  no  mistake.'"  to   a    paticnt- 

V.....UV.VI     uiKiu  looking     old 

it    was    "club-dav,"     or     the     anniversary  fellow    in    corduroy,   "yon    at    the    Trinity 

of  a  friendly  society,  in   the   nearest    little  Feast  again  !     Where  ])e  you  livin'  ?  " 
town.  "At     the     big     'ouse,"     said     the     dd 

"  It'd  do  you  writin'  chaps  a  sight  of  good  fellow    quietly,    using    a    current    localism 

to  go  and   see   some   real  life,"  said   Jack  for  the^^  Union   workhouse      " 'Ow's    your 

sweetly.  "  I'll  take  you  to  the  club  dinner,  so  missis  ? " 
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rflHK  siulges  by  the  riverside  swaytnl 
gently  in  the  sumnK'i'  breeze,  and  the 
poplar  leaN'cs  whistled   o\'ei*head   and 

turned  their  gi'ey  bices  to  the  sunlight,  as   I 

sat  in  a  bu'ry-boat  waiting  to  be  cai'i'ied  to 

the     opj)osite 

shoi'c     for    a, 

lazy    day     of 

i'ea<ling  in  the 

shade.       'V\\i) 

ferryman   did 

not  believe  in 

two    jonrniA's 

where      one 

would  do,  and 

])aused  till  an 

i  n  d  i  \'  idua  I 

halfway   back 

to  the  village 

came  up,  who 

])ro\'e(l   to    b(i 

none    other 

than      dack 

Shi{)ley,     dis- 

g  u  i  ^('a\     \  n 

his    Sun  (lav 

clothes.  Or- 
dinarily dack 

is    a     pictur- 

CvSipic  person- 
ality, well  set, 

u])    and    well 

f  a,  V  o  u  r  e  d, 

with    a    cleai' 

eye     and      a 

stendy    hand, 

who    takes    a 

pride    in    the 

occu])atioii  of 

a  gamekeeper. 

An  iiKpiiry  as 

to  the  rcMison 

of  this  me  ta- 
in 0  r])h  o  sis 

elicited     tliat 
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"  Oh,  I  didn't  know.  She's  very  well. 
And  'ow  be  jon  ?  " 

"  Well,  in  'eart  'ealth  I  be  as  well  as  ever 
I  was,  but  I've  lost  sonie'ow  the  nse  of  one 
'and  " — it  was  plainly  paralysed — ^"  and  they 
turned  nie  off  tlien  from  my  job.  But  there, 
I  were  seventy-three ;  what  else  could  I 
expect  ?  " 

There  was  not  a  trace  of  animosity  in  the 
tone  in  which  the  words  were  spoken. 

"You  be  broke.  Master  Watson,  and  no 
mistake,"  said  a  young  wife  sitting  near,  with 
all  the  brutal  frankness  of  the  country.  "  'Ow 
do  they  use  you  F  " 

"  Pretty  fair,  Jaen,  pretty  fair  ;  but  it's 
my  last  Trinity.  I  shall  never  come  no 
more." 

"  Why  not  ?     Whei'e  shall  you  be  ?  " 

"  Dead,  Jaen,"  said  the  worn-out  old 
worker  quite  peacefully. 

Just  then  tlie  brass  band  struck  up  a 
dance  tune  and  Watson  was  forgotten  in 
the  bustle.  Tlie  club  members  filed  out  in 
shiny  black  coats  and  trousers  that  had 
fitted  their  fathers,  possibly,  and  bore  evi- 
dence in  their  creases  of  careful  preservation. 
These  contrasted  oddly  with  their  rolling 
agricultural  gait  and  with  their  brightly 
coloured  sashes  and  insignia  of  office,  as 
they  marched  two  and  two  beliind  the 
banners  of  their  respective  orders  down  tlie 
entire  length  of  the  village.  We  went  to 
the  largest  dinner,  in  a  tent  at  the  back  of  a 
pnblic-house,  wliere  the  local  M.P.  presided, 
sitting  at  a  table  reserved  for  about  a  dozen 
visitors.  Yiands  specially  cooked,  and  wine 
from  his  own  cellar,  aroused  no  remark 
among  the  two  hundred  members,  who  were 
used  to  tliis  kind  of  thing  on  the  part  of 
the  squire,  besides  being  fairly  occupied  in 
obtaining  their  own  half-dollar's  worth. 
The  platefuls  that  followed  one  another 
down  their  bronzed  throats  would  have  to 
be  seen  to  be  believed,  My  next-door 
neighbour  put  the  matter  in  a  nutshell. 

"  Where's  your  feyther,  Bill  ?  "  said  some- 
one to  him. 

"Not  comin'  this  year,"  replied  my 
neighbour. 

" 'Ow's  that.  Bill  ?  " 

"  'E  says  'e's  alius  bad  for  three  days  after 
Trinity." 

The  pudding  was  stodgy  and  heavy,  but 
less  so  than  the  oratory  from  the  visitors' 
table  and  the  statistics  hurled  at  us  by  the 
secretary.  Only  one  item  relieved  the  gloom, 
and  that  was  when  an  unpopular  squire 
replied  to  the  toast  of  his  health.  Agri- 
cultural hinds  of  to-day,  at  any  rate,  are  not 


much  like  the  popular  ideal  created  by 
Charles  Kingsley.  Instead  of  showing 
sullen  respect,  the  villagers  suppressed  the 
offending  squire  by  quietly  starting  a 
iniiversal  liuni  of  conversation  on  local 
topics,  in  which  the  speaker  was  bound  to 
be  stifled,  shout  he  never  so  loudly. 

Outside  in  the  pnre  air  again  the  place 
was  livening  up.  Carts  had  rolled  past  till 
the  inn  yards  had  overflowed  into  tlie  streets 
— there  were  tw^o  streets.  W  here  the  place 
simmered  in  the  forenoon,  it  boiled  now. 
Cheap  Jacks  and  rock  stalls  were  doing  a 
flourishing  trade  with  customers  whose  good 
humour  was  only  equalled  by  their  open- 
eyed  astonishment,  as  they  witnessed  some 
simple  feat  of  sleiglit-of-hand,  or  recognised 
an  acquaintance  never  seen  since  the  cor- 
responding day  last  year.  Leather-lunged 
rascals  shouted  of  the  ease  with  wliich 
cocoanuts  could  be  exchanged  for  pence  in 
alleys  where  the  nuts  had  just  been  secured 
in  iron  hoops  as  firmly  as  circumstances  and 
a  mallet  permitted.  The  rival  orchestras  of 
the  sea-on-land  and  of  the  jenny  horses 
blared  in  a  brazen  cacophony.  Down-at- 
heel  villains  howled  the  latest  nuisic-hall 
airs — all  the  questionable  morality  that  could 
be  obtiuned  in  six  of  them  for  a  penny. 
Showmen  announced  their  wares  in  a  mono- 
tone that  added  to  the  din. 

And  hoW'  things  have  progressed,  to  be 
sure,  since  the  days  of  my  youthful  "  mops  !  " 
That  was  not  a  century  ago,  by  any  means  ; 
but  then  we  rejoiced  in  liobby-liorses  that 
were  simply  run  round  by  a  couple  of  men. 
Now  the  hobby-horses  turn  up  in  a  train  of 
wagons,  drawn  by  a  traction  engine,  wdiich 
subsequently  snorts  amidships  as  the  three 
rows  of  brightly  painted  steeds  pursue  their 
giddy  way,  and  one's  best  girl  bobs  up 
and  down  serenely  by  one's  side.  They  will 
be  worked  with  electricity  very  soon.  Indeed, 
I  hear  that  this  is  an  accomplished  fact  in 
some  shows  already. 

Jack  volunteered  to  show  me  round  and 
began  the  process  by  making  straight  for 
the  nearest  shooting-gallery.  Here,  with  fear- 
some weapons  that  would  have  w  rought  more 
damage  tlian  some  of  the  battlesliips  in  the 
Spanish  war,  you  fractured  bottles  for 
the  modest  "brown."  Jack  hit  his  first 
two,  to  the  evident  anmsement  of  two 
townsmen  who  w^ere  w^atching  the  proceed- 
ings. A  "  bob  "  changed  hands  in  the  form 
of  a  bet  upon  the  next  shot — of  course,  to 
the  advantage  of  the  keeper— and,  almost 
before  I  realised  what  was  going  on,  Jack 
and  one  of  the  strangers  had  come  to  an 
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iiii(lerstan(]iiii^    and    were    shooting    for    a  "  A       gamekeeper       biiin|)kiii.          Good 

wager.     Tlie  other  stranger  turned  to  me.  morning." 

'' Your  friend  will  lose,"  he  said.     "(Jiljsou  'J'he  boxing-booth   was  our  next  veuture. 

is  a  ]>igeon  shot  in  J>irmingliam."  It  was  wortli  tlu;  "tuppence"  demanded  to 

I)Ut   .bic^k    did    not   h)se.     'rhey  did    not  see  two  youtlis  as  hke  as  peas  introduced  as 

know  keepers.     JIalf-a-ci'own  was  the  forfeit  Mike  Sullivan,  of  New  York,  and  Tom  Jones, 

of  the  first  man   to  nnss  his  niai'k,  and  the  tlie  fauioris  boxer  of  "  J^opidar."     How  one 

large  coin  soon  joined  the  small  one.  loves    to    think    the    I\j])lar    hero    lias     not 

Idle     strangei'     grundjled,     changed     his  ascertained  his  enemy's  ])Owers  already  in  a 

wea})on,     and     (piadrupled     the    stake.       A  hundred    desperate    encounters,    \\here    the 

crowd    soon    began    to    gatlier,    and    Jack  same  referee  has  seen    fair  |>lay  !    and  tliat 


^  i.W*^U 


You   i'rju'turcMl   bottles   lor  the  niodot,   '  brown.'  " 

he  is  not  (he  son  of  the  sann^  mother,  and 
thai  he  will  not  U'  thus  seconded  and  thus 
battling  with  his  detiunt  nntjigonist^  every 
(lay  as  long  as  the  tup]H'ne(^s  accrne  I  And 
how  lit  the  pail'  nnist  be,  drink  iIkw  luncr  so 
deeply  in  ]>ri\'at(^  lib'  I 

My  old   joy  and   i'elativ(%  Annt   Sally,  has 


op(Mied    tln^    ball    with   a  bull's-eye.      Amid 
general    silence    })otli    men    kept    their    aim 

])erb'ct    b)r    several  rounds    and     there  was  also  mo\(Ml  with  the  times.     Si./  is  distinctly 

almost  a    cIkhm*.     Jack,  tJie  rural  candidate,  abreast,  of  the  modern  spirit  of  proiz-ress,  and 

had    won    airain,   and    tlu^    rural    folks    were  in    her    latest    phases    might    almost    \)i)  ac- 

mightilv  deliudited.  counted   a    new   woman.      Jack    j)ointed  out 

"Well,  Tin  1)1ow(h1  !     Me  takiMi  down  by  Aunt   Sally  in  tlui  b)rm  of  a  man  with  his 

a  blooming   buin])kin  !  "    said   the  strang(^r.  head  and  hands  throngh  a  ])oard,  as  though 

Hut  Jack  onlv  smiled  a  frank  smile,  and'  his  lie  were  in  the  stocks.     The  (^in^e  who  stood 

clear  eve  twinkled  as  he  added—  at  the  other  end  of  the  range,  and  dispensed 
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favours  in  the  form  of  balls  to  heave  at  him, 
only  a  penny  for  two,  was  his  wife.  One  can 
fancy  that  in  case  of  matrimonial  recrimina- 
tions she  might  take  a  mean  ad\'aiitage  by 
potting  at  him  in  an  ungnarded  moment. 
Not  but  what  the  inan  in  the  stocks  is  very 
well  qualified  to  tidvc  care  of  himself  by 
means  of  adroit  dodging.  When  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst  lie  has  a  padded 
turban  on  the  top  of  his  head,  with,  which 
he  plays  the  ball  as  neatly  as  W.  (J.  Grace 
can  return  a  straiglit  one  to  Richardson. 
One  return  of  tliis  kind  rebounded  on 
to  the  thrower's  chin.  But  an  incredible 
number  of  shots  Aunt  Sally  eludes,  and 
a  suitable  grimace  will  often  impel  the 
infuriated  person  at  tlie  other  end  to  part 
with  a  further  copper  in  order  to  squai'e 
accounts. 

Some  of  the  otlier  shows  were  not  of  much 
account.  There  were  tlie  waxworks,  wiiere  a 
collar  and  a  little  hair  liad  transformed  my 
old  friend  Dizzy  by  a  Fregoli  change  into 
Gladstone.       There     was     the     marvellous 


bearded  woman,  as  to  whom  Jack  inquired 
of  an  unkempt  imp  in  the  tent,  '^  Is  that 
your  ma,  my  boy  ?  "  and  received  the  petri- 
fying answer,  "No,  sir,  that's  my  pa." 
T'here  was  the  Temple  of  Tliespis,  where 
"  The  liady  of  Lyons "  and  a  farce  were 
knocked  off  in  twenty  -  two  mimites,  and 
Glande  in  the  former  hoped  that  he  might 
not  be  "  gelatiiied." 

Tliese  and  many  more  grew  uproarious  as 
the  sun  sank  low  in  the  sky  and  the  money 
was  mostly  spent.  The  young  people  got  to 
the  state  of  exchanging  cliaste  salutes  with- 
out an  introduction.  Then  we  old  fogeys 
thought  it  time  for  the  sober  homeward 
journey,  but  we  started  in  a  forgiving  frame 
of  nu'nd,  as  for  most  of  these  merry  ones  it 
was  the  only  holiday  of  the  year.  There 
was  almost  patlios  in  the  discourse  of  a 
young  matron  Avhom  we  overtook  leading 
her  two  little  ones,  and  descanting  upon  the 
merits  of  sixpenny  worth  of  "  fairings."  It 
was  so  much  pleasure  obtained  at  so  small  an 
outlay. 


'  AUNT   SALLY       UP  TO   DATE. 


I  IKE  otlier  cliildreii,  I  had  a  grandfather. 
J  When  I  visited  his  house  at  Burford, 
at  certain  intervals,  my  youthful 
imagination  was  always  fascinated. 
There  were  so  many  legends  and  so  many 
realities  —  realities  of  the  fruit  garden, 
realities  from  the  Kiver  AYindrusli,  and  from 
that  tower  of  strength,  an  apple  orchard 
that  never 
failed. 

But  when 
beneath  the 
w^  i  n  d  o  AV 
' '  S  m  0  k  e  r 
Bennett," 
the  last  of 
the  beadles, 
passed  along 
the  drive, 
in  all  the 
glory  of  a 
cocked  hat 
and  gold- 
laced  cape, 
my  heart 
stood  still, 
for  I  fancied 

that  he  must  be  very  nearly  related  to  the 
Queen  of  England  ;  and  wdien  one  afternoon 
he  put  upon  my  tiny  wrists  the  very  hand- 
cuffs that  had  once  manacled  Thomas 
Dunsdon,  I  had  no  room  left  for  doubt. 

Recent  investigations  make  me  dubious  as 
to  Bennett's  adhesion  to  the  truth,  but  he 
certainly  told  me  that  his  grandfather  had 


arrested  the  robbers,  and  by  tliis  announce- 
ment added  several  CTd)its  to  his  stature  in 
my  romantic  eyes.  l^>ut  then  they  were 
hospital)le  in  the  kitclien,  and  Bennett 
became  legendary  after  beer. 


THE    SUMMER    HOUSE 


The   Forest   of    Wychwood,    the    greater 
)art  of  wliich  lay  in  Oxfordshire,  was,  some 

centuries 
back,  one  of 
the  f  o  u  r 
great  woods 
of  England. 
I  ts  last  rem- 
nants were 
bi'oken  up  in 
l<S(;2~-wlien 
it  still  num- 
bered some 
seven  thou- 
sand acres 
of  forest — 
and  the  deer 
shot  down. 

What  a 
Paradise  this 
forest  was  for 
an  enterprising  highwayman,  when  ten  times 
larger,  as  it  was"  rather  more  than  one 
liundi-ed  years  ago,  can  be  easily  understood, 
for  the  principal  coachroads  skirted  or  went 
through  it. 

Outside  Burford,  perhaps  a  mile  and  a 
half  awav,  is  the  village  of  Fullbrook,  and 
here  I  find  the  first  mention  of  the  name  of 


CAFP'S    LOI)(4E. 
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SMt)Ki;K    UHNNKIT. 


DiiiisdoiK  in  ilu'  jnirisli  iHiu'isler  for  \iVx\. 
llci'e,  also,  is  stil!  staiidiiiu'  a  cottau'c,  with 
tlio  Tiaiiic  of  Diiiisdoii  ^crau^lK'd  ii[)()n  tJie 
window  irlass. 

TIkj  fatlu'T  of"  rj)(i  T(»])})(»rs  liad  scxei'al 
sons.  Our  interest,  lies  wiili  tlii'cc  -  IJiehard, 
Tlioinas,  and  Henry  litei'ally  Tom, 
Diek.aiul  Ilanw.  Hiciiard.  i1k3  eldest 
of  tlie  ri'io,  was  hoi'n  in  171o.  \\'(i 
will  iea\'e  liistory  now  and  u'o  to  the 
JeLi"en<ls  of  tlie  ('onnti'ysi(h.\ 

My  friend  the  s]ie[)hei'd  said  lie 
could  not  teil  nie  mueh.  He  had 
b(,\Mi  born  <>n  tiie  Cotswolds,  like  all 
Ins  Family,  and  the  only  sLory  he 
remendiered  ai>out  the  Dunsdons  had 
been  told  him  by  his  u'randbdher,  as 
a  sort  of  fairy  iahu  lo  while  away 
(Ik;  lonir  11  iu'hts  when  ihey  had  lo 
lie  out  with  the  ewes  at  laml)in.u'  iim(\ 

"  I  suppose  they  were.'  a  (pieer  lot, 
sir.  They  eami^  of  an  old  family, 
for  they\'e  a.  altai*  lond)  at  Swin- 
l)rook.  They  wanlefl  money  and 
went:  fhe  worst  way  to  work  to  u'et 
it.  Why,  bless  your  soul,  tlu^  <rraider 
said  as  t-hey  wa.s  such  thorou<ih 
sportsmen,  that  one  snowy  Tn'<i:id, 
two  of  thf!  brothers  who  had  just, 
M[>  Xorth  leach  met  tlu;  other 
comin.i(  from,  t.lie  op])osit.e  direction 
of  Fro^nnill.  -  all  bent  on  nlrlrih/ 
private  bnsi]l{^ss.  They  sot  to  ^vork 
iiririij:,  just  to  keep  their  liaufls  in. 
Jlarry  Dunsdoifs  marc  liad   her  ear 


shot  off,  and  Tom  <:()t- a  bullet  in  his  boot. 
They  was  awful  ple:\sed  about  it  when  they 
next  met,  b)i'  they  was  dead  (MM'tain  as  e\cry 
man  Jack  of  "em  knew  his  business." 

My  friend  the  irameke(^})ei'  had  another 
story,  handed  down,  liki;  the  shepherd's,  by 
word  of  mouth.  He  said  that,  a  hed^'cr  and 
ditcher,  bound  early  Cor  his  work,  about  live; 
o'clock  one  autumn  morniuii',  saw  two 
mounted  men,  with  a  led  hoi'se.  a.  coi'pse 
aci'oss  its  saddle.  ^Idiis  u'hastly  pi'ocession 
]niss(Hl  a  {'ew  hundred  yai'ds  into  the  forest, 
and  the  men  dismoinded  and  threw  the  body 
into  a  shallow  u'ravc,  which  had  eviihntly 
l)een  i\\\\i  oNernighi.  The  watcher  mu^t 
ha\t!  ma(l(;  some  sliu'lit  n(M'se  perhaps  he 
1 1'od  on  a  (\v\  stick,  foi'  he  was  seen  and 
was  ])romptly  shot  and  bin'ied  with  the  first, 
\ictini.  The  incident  was  seen  by  anothei* 
labourei'  on  his  way  to  work.  Tei'ritied,  he 
held  his  tonu'ue  -muil  such  lime  as  thi* 
Dunsdons  were  iiot  likely  to  troubh;  him 
in  this  World. 

My  friend  thi^  ])ars()n  was  more  miai'ded, 
and  linnted  himself  to  dry  facts.  IH's 
account  was  as  b)lIows.  Tin,'  bi'others  l)eii-an 
their  career  by  robbing-  bn'uuM's  on  their 
way  fi'om  market.,  takiiiir  stock  of  all  kinds, 
which  they  woukl  on  occasioti  hide  in  \\\(\ 
forest        I)Ut   as    trade    developed,   and    the 


nKNRY    J)UNSI>ONS    riSTOl.S. 

llie  Ji'it/htrnjimau  puUed  them, from-  his  pockety  one  aj'ier  the  other, 
until  he  had  ahot  Hardhu/  down. 
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iieisj^li])(>nrlH)()(l  bocaiiu^too  hot  U^  hold  tliciii, 
bliey  would  di'iw^  oil'  as  far  as  Fij)j)iH,ir  Forest, 
wliei'e  a  hraucli  oi  tlic  firm  did  for  sojup 
t'imo  a  vrry  floiirisliinir  biisiiHss.  What 
lirst  brouu-ht  the  l)iinsih)ns  into  })i'oiniii(Mi{'(' 
as  (hui.uxu'oiis  mak'factoj's,  howcNCj",  was  thc'ii' 
stop])a<r(^  of  the  Oxford  mail,  from  uhiVh 
they  seeiired  nearly  i:r)()(>. 

At  ('a}){)'s   Lod<^'e    Inn,   tliree   miles   or  so 


.1?  im^ 


IIAHDIXG  S    l)AU(iHThH. 


from  Burford,  a  irreat  deal  of  2:am])liii,ir  took 
place  during;  tlie  Bibury  race  iiu^'tiniz:. 
Bibnry,  in  fact,  was  nearly  as  fasliioiiabk* 
as  Newnnarket  or  Epsom  rather  nioni  than 
one  hundred  years  back. 

Between   wdiiles,  when  tlieir  pockets  were 
full,  gambling  did  not  come  amiss   to   the 


Diuisdous.  Tliey  dressed  well,  ])i'obably  in 
clothes  that  did  imt  belong  to  them,  and  seem 
to  luive  tei'roi'ised  the  count ty\ 

On  \Vhit  Sunday,  ITSl,  when  a  vilhiu'e 
festival  was  being  held,  ;nid  a  distribution 
of  foresl  venison  (^wliich  mhmus  to  me  oiu  of 
st;ason)  was  taking  j)lace,  Henry  ;ind  Thomas 
Dunsdon  joined  a  crowd  of  \illagers  and 
sightseers,  many  of  the  latter  county  gciule- 
men.  A  mo\'e  was  made  later  on  foi'  Oa])p"s 
Lodiic  'Hie  Dunsdons  had  ridden  oxer 
fioni  their  eave  at.  TangkT  Wood,  IJeinietL 
•  i-^erted  :  and  though  tlieywei'e  known 
to  the  landloi'd,  the  whole  neiuh- 
liourliood  was  in  such  tei'i'or  of  their 
names  that  (hat  woi'thy  thought 
it  wisest  to  liohl  his  tonu'ue.  Any- 
how, the  rohhers  were  sidlirienlly 
well  dressed  and  had  enough 
money  to  take  a  part  in  the 
<rambling  scene  in  the  Summer 
House,  where  play  was  kej)t  Uj) 
till  nearly  daybreak.  Oap])'s  liodue 
Inn  has  l)(V"n  pulled  down,  but  the 
Sunnner  House  is^till    standing. 

Whether  the  Dunsdons  were 
unlucky  at  j)h)y  on  this  occasion 
W(^  know  not  :  hut  (hey  stayed 
on,  evidently  with  some  pur])ose, 
until  fom*  o'clock  in  (Jie  morning. 
A  suspicion  arose  that  they  had 
acco!n])lices  without,  and  an 
elfort  was  at  length  made  to 
'     •  eject,    them.       Aft(M'    some    words 

and    blows,  William    Ibirding,  the 
tapster,     who    acte(l     throughout, 
witb  the   greatest-   courage,   closed 
with    Henry  I)uns<lon.      Dunsdon 
shot  him    without  a    word.     I'he 
shot   broke    Hardinu'*s   ai'm.      He 
still    held  on,  and    Dunsdon   drew 
a  second  pistol,  puttinji;  the  bullets 
ru"  slugs  in  Har(li]iii;'s    brenst.     At> 
that  moment    Perkins,  an    osHer, 
ran  uj)and  tripped  DunsdonV  feet 
from  und(M'    him  ;    then,   ])icking 
up  on(!  of   tlie  discharg(Hl   pistols 
which  Henry  had  thrown   on   the 
gi'ound,    lie    turned     on    Thomas 
Dunsdon,    who    had    run     to    his 
brotluir's    assistance^    with     loaded 
W(ni])ons,  and  kno(;ked  him  sense- 
less by  a  ])low  on   tlie  head.     1'he  landlord 
now  joined  in  tlu^  strugirle,  whicli  lasted  some 
time,    but    eventually    botJi    the    men    Avere 
secured.       The    pistols     here    ])hotogi'a  plied 
have  been  e\'er  since;  in  the  possession  of  the; 
landlord's  family. 

Harding  lingered  b)r  some  months.      His 
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boy  seeing  her — an  old  woman,  still 
wearing  tlie  ragged  shreds  of  this 
peculiar  bodice.  The  robbers  Avere 
tried,  convicted,  and  executed  at 
Gloucester,  and  condemned,  in  addi- 
tion, to  have  their  bodies  gilibeted  on 
the  scene  of  their  crimes. 

xifter  execution  the  brothers  were 
hanged  in  chains  on  an  oak  tree  in 
Wychwood  Forest.  On  the  bark  is  cut 
''H.  T).  --T.  1).,  1784,"  plain  for  all 
men  to  see.  Tlie  tree  does  not  stand 
in  tlie  forest  now,  but  m  a  ploughed 
held  ;  I  can  remember  it,  more  years 
ago  than  I  care  to  think  of,  standing 
in  a  grassy  ride,  l^egeud  says  tlie  tree 
has  not  grown  since  1784. 

The  favourite  resort  of  the  Dunsdons 
Avas  the  George  Inn  at  Ihirford.  They 
paid  it  a  last  visit.  Twenty-four  hours 
after  their  execution  a  cart  and  horses 
sto])ped  at  the  inn.  The  driver  wanted 
u  glass  of  beer.  The  landlord  w^as  more 
than  cordial,  and  a  vociferous  crowd 
ran  down  the  street.     Inside  the  cart 

-  dead,  on  their  backs  —  lay  the 
Dnnsdons,  their  legs  dangling  over 
the  tailboard. 


The  two  Dun 


INTO    THE    IJARK. 

.'r/o^?,s'  ircre  Jiauged  here 


>)i  eliai)}^ 


daughter,  a  young  girl,  altered  the  red  plush  waistcoat 
which  her  father  wore  at  (\i])p\s  Lodge  to  suit  her 
own  hgure.  She  used  to  point  to  the  bullet  holes  in 
protest  against  the  impotence  of  the  hiw,  Thei'e  is 
an  old  man  in  Burford  now  who   can   remend)er  as  a 
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THE   SOCIETY   OF   TEN   THOUSAND   HOPES. 

By  CAiiiiTON  Dawe. 
lUustrated  Inj  Lester  Ralph. 


NAME     of     Edward 
Claud  oil     conveys 
iiotliiii,!!:   particularly 
sio;nificaiit  or  sugges- 
tivo  to  tlie  brain  of 
his  coniitryiiien,  but 
til  ere    arc;    Mivy    f«nv 
officials    of     import- 
mice    in     the    ('hinese 
Eiii]m'e   who  have   not 
heiird  of  it,  or  dreaded 
it  more  or  less,     1  say 
this    without   ])oasting, 
for    I    fully   appreciate 
the    good    luck    which 
has  persistently  dogged 
my  footste])S.     Indeed, 
I    fi'eely  admit   tliat   1 
have    blundered    exi^el- 
lently  in  my  time,  for 
which    ]Hece    of    good 
fortune  my  intellectual 
cii])acity  has  been  duly 
ovcii'rated.     I>ut  is  this 
not    the    way    of    the 
woi'ld  ?     For  myself,  I 
always    fluke    with    an 
eariK^st  face. 

All  the  same,  the 
ways  of  man,  like  those 
of  Nature,  work  more 
or  less  according  to  rule, 
and  taking  this  as  a 
broad  principle,  some  very  obvious  deductions 
may  hi)  drawn.  Not  that  this  rule  of  thumb 
may  be  considered  infallible:  for  as  in  Nature 
there  are  earth(|uakes  and  cataclysms,  so  will 
you,  apparently,  find  the  erratic  genius  of 
man,  given  certain  conditions,  doing  exactly 
what  it  ought  not  t)  do.  But  I  say 
apparently  advisedly,  for  as  it  is  quite  possible 
that  neither  earthquake  nor  deluge  e\'er  came 
without  giving  due  warning,  so  will  it  be 
found  that  man's  wiiys,  viewed  as  a  science, 
arc  not  alone  reasonable  in  the  extreme,  but 
that  they  could  hardly  be  anything  else. 

At  different  times  of  my  life  I  had  been 
entrusted  by  the  Government  at  Fekin  wdth 
sundry  polilical  missions,  some  of  them  of 
considerable  importance,  others  but  compara- 


tively so.  That  I  gave  due  satisfaction  may 
be  taken  for  granted,  since  1  w^as  rarely  out 
of  an  engagement.  Though  born  in  England, 
1  went  out  to  China  when  I  Avas  a  child,  in 
consequence  of  wliich  I  spoke  (^liinese  like  a 
nati\'e  and  a.  scholar.  Indeed,  at  the  com- 
petiti\'e  examinations  at  the  capital  T  held 
my  own  with  the  flower  of  Cliinese  youth. 
AYith  an  assiduity  worthy  of  a,  better  cause  I 
a|)|>lied  myself  to  the  study  of  ancient 
j)hilosophy  ;  I  began  to  think,  and  tliought 
gave  my  brain  an  impetus  towai'ds  investiga- 
tion. But  I  really  did  not  consider  tliat  I 
had  readied  the  liigh- water  mark  of  success 
until  I  solved  the  mystery  of  the  Stolen 
Emperor. 

Ugly  rumours  from  the  pro^ince  of 
Kiang-tsu  liad  begun  to  reach  us  in  the 
capital.  The  Taiping  Rebellion,  thongh 
perhaps  ancient  liistory  to  the  young,  was  by 
no  means  forgotten  at  Court ;  and  those 
plagues  to  despots,  the  secret  societies,  were 
w  atclied  witli  an  unsleeping  eye,  and  punished 
with  a  vigour  truly  Chinese.  The  throne 
must  be  upheld  at  all  costs,  and  he  who  lias 
the  power  to  rewai'd  can  al^^ays  command 
allegiance. 

One  day  a  prominent  Court  official,  closily 
connected  witli  the  governnicnt  of  the 
interior,  came  to  me  in  my  office  and  ex- 
plained that  his  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Son 
of  Heaven,  had  w^ork  for  me  to  do.  I 
listened  humlily,  as  became  a  mortal  who  is 
honoured  of  the  gods.  That  tlie  Son  of 
Heaven  should  condescend  to  remember  the 
existence  of  such  a  con  tempt  ilile  creature  as 
myself  w^as  an  lionour  for  which  I  would 
duly  wander  lieadless  through  eternity.  The 
official  received  tliis  protestation  with  a  grave 
face  :  l)ut  he  kneW'  how  mucli  it  Avas  worth. 

"  AVe  liave  received  information,"  said  lie, 
"  of  tlie  existence  of  a  secret  society,  tlie 
name  of  which  is  the  Ten  Thousand  Hopes. 
Nanking  is  the  centre  of  this  movement  : 
tliis  much  we  know^,  but  no  more.  So  far  it 
lias  been  able  to  elude  the  \igilance  of  the 
local  authorities.  They  have  no  clue  upon 
which  to  work,  though  the  (Governor,  a,  much 
trusted  official,  is  assiduous  in  his  efforts  to 
destroy  the  pest.     True,  he  complains  that 
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bis  enemies  lifivo  li^rossly  ex{io:gerated  the 
rumours  ;  but  tbe  (iovernmeut,  lieariuj^  from 
anotlier  source,  is  just  a  little  apprelieusive, 
aud  wislies  to  be  relieved  of  its  anxiety.  Do 
T  understand  tliat  you  are  willing  to  under- 
take this  investigation  ?  " 

"  Perfeetly;' 

''Then  you  will  go  to  Xanking  with  all 
despatch,  and  innnediately  call  upon  tlie 
Governor,  Chung-Ki.  You  will  baud  bim 
this  letter,  and  must 

arrange  your  method  ^.--^'- 

of  work  between  your- 
selves.     Tlie    reward  /.     ' 
will  be  generous." 

I  protested.  Was 
it  not  reward  enough 
to  work  for  the  Son 
of  Heaven  ? 

"  You  have  no  ol)- 
jections  to  make  ?  " 

''  None  whatever." 

"  His  Majesty —tlie 
Son  of  Heaven — "  he 
added  beneath  his 
b  r  e  a  t  h,  b  o  w  i  n  g 
gravely  at  the  men- 
tion of  that  sacred 
name,  "  does  not  for- 
get the  ser\n'ce  you 
rendered  him." 

"  His  Majesty  is  too 
good,"  said  1.  "  K 
brain  holding  matters 
of  tlie  highest  im])ort- 
ance  must  not  be  bur- 
dened with  trifles." 

"  The  father  of  his 
people  may  not  for- 
get." 

"  Even  so." 

Then  he  bowed  and 
walked  gravely  from 
the  room.  I  arose 
and  as  gravely  bowed 
him  to  the  door.  Then 
I  went  back  to  a 
cheroot  and  an  in- 
ward chuckle.  There 
w^as  always  this  nonsense  in  connection  with 
the  Emperor,  and  so  ingrained  does  tliis 
habit  become  that  no  one  seems  to  see  the 
absurdity  of  it,  or,  if  he  does,  he  conceals  it 
most  skilfully. 

I  leant  back  in  my  chair  and  thought. 
I.  knew  that  this  province  of  Kiang-tsu  was 
more  or  less  honeycombed  with  secret 
societies,  the  majority  of  which  aimed  at  the 
overthrow  of   the   Manchu   dynastv.     That 


"  Governor  Chung-Ki." 


this  Society  of  Ten   Thousand    Hopes   w^as 
considered   to    be    an    extremely   dangerous 
one   my   mission    fully   testified  ;    that   tbe 
enterprise   would   be   fraught   with    danger 
might  almost  go  without   saying.     I   knew^ 
something  of  the  Chinaman,*^  with   his  oily 
mouth  and  his  serpent's  heart,  of  his   un- 
reasoning hatred  of  his  Tartar  master,  and 
of  the  depths  to  which  he  would  descend  to 
further  bis  ]mrpose.     Cunning  must  l)e  met 
with     cunning,     and 
devilish     andmscades 
with      unflinching 
courage. 

Within  two  hours 
I  had  left  Peking 
and  was  well  on  mj 
way  to  Tientsin, 
whence  I  took  steamer 
to  Sbangbai.  From 
there  to  Naid^ing  was 
a  comparatively  sliort 
journey.  AsaCliina- 
man  I  joined  tlie  ship, 
as  an  Englishman  I 
left  it.  One  never 
knows  who  is  watch- 
ing, and  ill  some 
manner  the  Society  of 
Ten  Thousand  Hopes 
might  have  learnt  of 
my  departure.  Cbinese 
being  my  ordinary 
dress,  tliey  would 
never  suspect  an 
Phiglishman.  And 
here  I  may  add  that 
I  was  fortunate,  or 
nnfortmiate,  enough 
to  have  a  decidedly 
Eastern  cast  of  face, 
even  unto  tlie  dark 
eyes  and  the  promi- 
nent cheek- ])ones, 
without  whicli  no  dis- 
guise could  have  hid- 
den my  nationality. 
Moreover,  I  grew  my 
hair  in  the  Chinese 
fashion.  H  was  only  as  a  Europejin  that  I 
wore  a  wig. 

Upon  my  arrival  in  Nanking  I  called  at 
once  upon  tlie  Governo]',  Chung-Ki ;  but, 
notwithstanding  my  facility  of  expression, 
my  European  clotlies  barred  tlie  door  against 
me,  and  it  was  not  until  I  warned  the  flunkey 
of  tlie  risk  lie  ran  in  placing  o])stacles  in  the 
way  of  a  (Jovernment  messengei'  that  he 
condescended  to  admit  me.     1  was  accord- 
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inijly  shown  into  a  private  room,  and  with  a 
rolnctant  air  he  informed  me  that  he  would 
take  \m  name  to  the  Governor,  though  he 
doubted  if  tha'.  exalted  oificifd  would  l)e  al)le  to 
see  me.  1  smiled^  for  I  had  no  doubt  whatever. 

Indeed,  in  less  tluuitivemniutes  the  door  was 
hurriedly  opened, 
and  in  walked  no  less 
a  personage  tlianthe 
Governor  himself. 
He  was  a  man  of 
medium  height, 
dark,  slirewd,  and 
thin,  with  a  pair  of 
intensely  piereing 
dark  eyes.  Indeed, 
I  do  not  til  ink  I 
ever  saw  eyes  in 
which  the  lire  of 
intelligence  shone  so 
f i  ercely .  T  h  r  o  ugl  i 
close-pressed  brows 
they  peered  out  at 
me,  and  1  knew  tliat 
not  a  single  point 
in  my  dress,  my 
face,  or  my  manner, 
escaped  them. 

After  the  first 
felicitations  had 
passed,  and  I  had 
duly  pr(3sented  my 
credentials,  the 
Governor,  still  sur- 
veying me,  seated 
himself  and  conde- 
scended to  wa\'e  me 
to  a  cliair. 

''  Pardon  me,"  he 
said,  "  but  I  did  not 
expect  to  find  you 
dressed  as  a  Euro- 
pean." 

"  I  usually  dress 
in  tlie  way  people 
least  expect." 

I  thought  a  smile 
curled  tlie  wriid^les 
round  liis  dark  eyes ; 
but  I  would  not  be 
sure,  as  liis  thin, 
firm  mouth  re- 
mained impassive. 

'^  And  pardon  me,  again,"  said  he.  "  No 
doubt  you  speak  Chinese  with  the  utmost 
fluency^  yet  you  have  a  decidedly  foreign 
accent." 

"  I  assure  your  ExiMdlency  that  my  accent 
has  never  been  doubted  before." 


"  Strange,"  he  muttered.  His  brows  went 
closer  together,  and  his  eyes  fairly  blazed 
into  mine.  And  yet  there  was  nothing 
strange  in  it.  I  had  assumed  the  slight 
foreign  accent  for  reasons  of  my  own. 

"Perhaps  the  intelligence  of  your  Excellency 


"  1  was  just  in  time  to  catch  a  giinipse  of  a  coolie  in  a  grey  blouse." 


is  greater  tlian  tluit  of  other  men  ?  "  I  sug- 
gested. 

He  smiled,  but  answered  coldly,  "  Per- 
haps." In  that  snnde  there  was  just  a 
suspicion  of  amusement— of  puzzled  amuse- 
ment,  one    ndght    say.      Undoubtedly   the 
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Goveniinonb  at  Peking  luid  made  a  mist.ike  in 
sending  upon  an  errand  of  this  nature  one 
who  spoke  Chinese  with  a  foi'eign  accent ; 
and  yet  I  could  see  that  the  man  had  heard 
of  me  and  my  doings,  and  that  they  com- 
manded respect. 

"  Weil,"  said  he,  as  though  he  thought  the 
matter  hardly  worth  discussing,  my  cliance 
of  success  being  so  utterly  remote,  "  this 
letter  bids  me  lay  at  your  disposal  whatever 
information  I  may  possess  concerning  this 
Society  of  Ten  Thousand  Hopes.  I  am  the 
contemptible  slave  of  his  Imperial  Majesty, 
my  master."  He  made  a  solemn  inclination 
of  the  head  as  he  uttered  that  august  name, 
but  at  the  same  time  tliere  w^as  a  ring  of 
bitter  sarcasm  in  his  voice  which  fairly 
startled  me. 

"  By  all  accounts,"  said  I,  "  your  informa- 
tion is  of  the  most  meagre  description. 
Indeed,  if  your  Excellency  will  pardon  me,  it 
is  reckoned  not  a  little  singular  that  you 
should  be  so  ignorant  of  what  is  going  on  in 
your  midst." 

"Ah,"  he  rephed,  "the  smallest  amount 
of  success  is  worth  more  than  a  mountain  of 
endeavour.  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  can 
justify  myself  to  the  Government — unless 
his  Majesty  wishes  me  personally  to  play  the 
spy." 

This  was  a  cut  at  me,  but  my  hide  was 
impervious  to  such  small  darts. 

"  We  are  both  fed  by  the  same  hand,"  I 
said. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  with  a  smile. 
"  Curious,  is  it  not  ?  " 

Fearing  that  we  were  beginning  to  tread  a 
very  thorny  path,  I  took  the  first  turning  to 
the  right. 

"  Will  your  Excellency  be  good  enough  to 
tell  me  what  you  know  of  this  society  ?  " 

"  Am  I  not  commanded  ?  "  he  replied,  his 
thin  lips  curling  in  a  smile  which  was  half  a 
sneer.  "  But,  as  you  have  already  said,  I 
fear  my  information  is  meagre." 

"  The  society  is  a  political  one  ?  " 

"  Undoubtedly." 

"  The  outcome  of  the  present  corrupt 
system  of  government  ?  " 

"  I  believe  they  do  indulge  in  jargon  of 
that  nature." 

"  In  Peking  they  say  it  is  powerful." 

"  In  Peking  they  may  know  more  tlian  we 
who  are  on  the  spot." 

"  Then  you  do  not  think  it  dangerous  ?  " 

"  I  tliink  it  contemptible.  A  few  coolies 
inflamed  with  spirits  or  imaginarygi'ievances." 

"  And  yet  you  have  not  been  able  to  lay 
your  hands  on  them  ? " 


"  How  can  one  lay  one's  hand  on  a  few 
irresponsible  persons  who  have  spoken  loudly 
in  a  wine  shop  ?  " 

"  But  this  is  a  political  society  whose  aim 
is  the  abolition  of  the  reigning  dynasty.  It 
is  believed  that  they  are  a  powerful  league, 
that  they  meet  at  regular  intervals,  and  that 
many  prominent  citizens  have  joined  the 
conspiracy." 

"  I  cannot  conceive  it  possible,"  he  said, 
now  thoroughly  alarmed.  "  Such  a  serious 
state  of  things  could  not  be  kept  secret,  such 
a  gathering  must  come  under  my  cognisance." 

"  Unless  your  servants  play  you  false." 

This  seemed  a  new^  idea  to  him,  and  he 
clutched  it  eagerly. 

"  It  may  be  so,  it  may  be  so,"  he  repeated. 
"  After  all,  a  man  in  my  position  is  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  those  beiieatli  him.  I  am 
glad  you  have  come.  Perhaps  we  shall  be 
able  to  solve  this  mystery  together,  l^ut 
pardon  me,  have  you  formed  any  plan  of 
how  you  intend  to  work  ?  " 

"  None  whatever.     I  never  form  a  plan." 

He  looked  incredulous,  as  well  he  might, 
but  that  was  no  affair  of  mine. 

"  But  you  will  disguise  yourself  ?  " 

"  That,  obviously,  will  be  a  necessity." 

"  A^ou  are  aware  of  the  danger  of  the 
mission  ?  " 

"  What,  from  a  few  coolies  with  imaginary 
grievances  ? " 

"  But  even  a  coolie  may  strike  hard  when 
inflamed  with  wine." 

"  Your  Excellency  is  extremely  solicitous 
of  my  welfare." 

"  Extremely,"  he  answered,  with  a  strange 
smile.  "  Though  I  have  no  great  belief  in 
the  alarming  proportions  of  this  conspiracy, 
I  have  had  some  experience  of  conspiratoivs, 
and  I  warn  you  that  they  will  treat  with 
scant  courtesy  a  secret  agent  of  the 
Government." 

"  With  as  little  courtesy  as  the  Govern- 
ment would  treat  a  conspirator  ?  " 

He  bowed. 

"  Then,  the  consequences  known,  neither 
side  can  complain  of  being  misled  ?  " 

"  A.i  the  same  time,"  said  he,  "  see  that 
you  exercise  the  utmost  caution,  for  this 
conspiracy  may  have  a  deeper  root  than  I 
imagine.  Indeed,  against  my  will  and 
better  judgment,  this  mission  of  yours  is 
beginning  to  All  me  with  the  gra\'est  anxiety. 
I  shall  be  in  every  day  at  this  hour.  Yon 
must  call  and  report  progress.  Anything  that 
I  can  do  in  the  way  of  money  or  men " 

"  Your  Excellency  is  too  goad.  I  always; 
work  alone." 
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Witli  that  I  bowed  injsclf  from  the 
presence  of  the  exalted  Chung,  not  perfectly 
pleased  witli  the  result  of  the  interview.  In 
fact,  I  hardly  knew  how  to  take  the  man, 
e /en  though  I  had  entertained  no  visions  of 
a  flattering  reception.  My  visit  must 
necessarily  reflect  on  his  administration,  and 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  lie  \\'ould 
receive  me  with  open  ai'ms.  Naturally  he 
wonld  l)elittle  the  conspiracy.  In  China  it 
is  a  daugerous  thing  to  be  proved  in- 
competent. 

As  I  ^\^alked  aAvay  from  the  yamen,  my 
thoughts  alternately  honouring  the  formid- 
able task  I  had  in  hand  and  the  strange 
character  of  the  Governor,  I  stopped  in  the 
most  natural  way  possible  and  took  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  street,  just  as  a 
stranger  does  in  a  strange  land.  But  in 
reality  I  bad  only  one  object  in  view — the 
yamen  behind  me.  As  I  turned  towards  it 
I  saw  a  coolie  in  a  grey  blouse  come  dashing 
through  the  gates.  He  seemed  in  a  great 
hurry,  and  apparently  bent  on  some  important 
mission.  Yet  when  he  came  witliin  fifty 
yards  of  me  lie  pulled  up  suddenly,  quickly 
felt  beneath  his  blouse,  and  not  finding 
what  he  wanted  crossed  the  street  and 
disiippeared  down  an  alleyway. 

Perfectly  oblivious  of  everything  about 
me,  I  filled  my  pipe  and  strolled  on,  but  at 
the  corner  of  the  street  I  stopped  as  if  un- 
certain which  way  to  take,  and  in  my 
blundering  European  fashion  I  even  indulged 
in  the  futility  of  looking  heliind.  I  was 
just  in  time  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  coolie  in 
a  grey  blouse  as  he  slipped  into  a  doorway. 

This  was  getting  interesting.  My  short 
interview  with  Chung-Ki  had  convinced  me 
of  his  intelligence,  bnt  in  wdiat  way  was  liis 
vanity  fed  by  having  me  shadowed  ?  Did 
he  suspect  me  ?  In  what  manner  did  lie 
hope  to  profit  by  my  folly  ?  No  doubt  it 
would  serve  him  well  at  Peki ug  if  he  could 
find  some  vital  flaw  in  my  armour.  That 
he  resented  my  mission  was  natural  enougli  ; 
but  the  paternal  Government  at  Peking  is  not 
in.  the  habit  of  considering  the  sensitiveness 
of  its  officials.  Chung  was  not  absolutely 
in  disgrace,  bnt  my  presence  was  undoubtedly 
a  hint  that  he  might  have  done  better. 

Conscious  of  the  presence  of  the  man  in 
the  grey  blouse,  I  walked  on  as  though 
absolutely  unaware  of  his  existence,  now  up 
one  street  and  down  another,  as  a  man  might 
when  he  has  no  particular  object  in  view. 
Occasionally,  from  out  the  tail  of  my  eye,  as 
it  were,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  that  grey 
blouse,  and  I  experienced  a  sensation  much 


akin  to  pleasure.  I  liad  sliadowed  so  many 
people  tliat  to  be  shadowed  in  turn  was  an 
expedience  of  whicli  I  thought  I  could  ne\'er 
have  enough.  So  I  walked  incessantly  for 
two  liours,  and  sometimes  at  an  extremely 
rapid  pace,  before  I  turned  towards  the  inn 
wliere  I  liad  engaged  a  room.  As  I  entered 
the  door  I  saw  the  grey  blouse  loitering  at 
the  top  of  the  street. 

Well,  there  was  nothing  much  in  this.  I 
had  not  told  the  Governor  my  address,  simply 
because  he  had  not  evinced  curiosity  enough 
to  ask  for  it.  Why,  then,  had  he  gone  to 
work  m  tliis  secret  fashion  ?  That  the  man 
had  follo^^•ed  me  by  Chung's  order  tliere 
could  not  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.     Why  ? 

Trying  hard  to  find  a  reason  for  this 
singular  behaviour,  I  made  my  way  to  my 
room,  which  was  up  a  narrow  flight  of  dirty 
steps,  and  lighting  another  pipe  I  sat  down 
to  think ;  and  truly  some  bold  thoughts 
came  to  me  whicli  even  I  rejected  disdain- 
fully. Ikit  the  pipe  burning  low,  I  carefully 
knocked  the  ashes  on  tlie  window-sill  and 
looked  out  over  the  dirty  back  yards  and 
the  cur\'ed  roofs.  Tliat  way  of  escape  was 
impossible.     The  situation  must  be  faced. 

Without  more  ado  I  unlocked  my  bag 
and  took  out  a  complete  suit  of  Chinese 
clothes.  These  I  quickly  donned,  trans- 
ferring my  European  dress  to  the  bag. 
Thanks  to  my  Oriental  cast  of  face,  the 
touching -up  required  to  make  a  perfect 
Chinaman  was  inconsiderable.  I  even  wore 
a  pair  of  big  horn  spectacles,  the  better  to 
complete  the  illusion. 

Arrayed  thus,  I  snr\-eyed  myself  with 
some  satisfaction  in  tlie  small  mirror  which, 
along  with  some  odd  ends  of  make-up,  I 
always  carried  as  part  of  my  properties  ; 
and  I  felt  sure  that  no  person,  judging  by 
appearance,  would  take  me  for  other  than  I 
seemed.  But  first  to  test  the  accuracy  of 
my  judgment. 

I  cai'efnlly  locked  my  door  and  descended 
to  the  ])ublic  room,  in  wdiich  sat  some  three  or 
four  persons  drinking  tea  and  chatting  away 
as  only  Eastern  people  can  chat.  Luckily 
the  landlord  did  not  see  me  enter,  so  calling 
to  him  I  asked  for  a  pipe  and  a  cup. 

"You  have  a  foreigner  here  ?"  I  said,  a 
few  casual  remarks  leading  up  to  the  question. 

"  Yes,  Excellency." 

"  What  do  you  know  of  him  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  Excellency." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  "  This  with  a  suspicious 
intonation. 

"  Is  your  Excellency  also  after  him  ?  " 

"  Also  ?     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 
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He  favoured  me  witli  a  nieaiiiiig  smile  hb  tlieiime  ])et\veeii  my  eiiiei'iiiLC  llie  imi  and 
lie  Haid,  "  lladift  your  Exeelleuey  bettei'  ask  my  eouiiii<j:  down  ap'iin  hein^;  so  slion.  And 
your  friends   yon<ler  ? ''      And   with    a-   nod        yet  when  I  eame  to  think  it  out,  I  knew  that 


towards  the  three  men  lui  shuflled  oil". 

For    fully    live    nunutes     I    sat    stolidly 
sipping"  my  tea,  never  daring  to  look  round. 


nuist  lia\('  wasted  considei'ahly  more  than 
mi  hou!'  in  my  room  time  enoiluh  foi*  (Jrey 
lUouse  to  collect   a  small  ai'mv. 

™^-™™™~-~™-------».^^  .___  '"^'^'^^  ^y  ^  ''1""^^'  i^J5<i 

|,,  |—  ^Jri^MiiW^^^^^^^^^^^/^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M^^£'  walked  to  tlx'  door, 
i  i  l'--t:'^(^^mM^^^^^ff^^^^ll^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^      the    landloi'd    over- 

uhehninu"  nic  wilh 
thaid<s  for  the  f(^w 
extra  cash  which  1 
had  (huio-  ju  him. 
The  t  h  ree  men 
hioked  up  iVom  their 
j  pipes,  and  1  ^^as 
snhjecicd  to  tiie 
close  scrni iny  of  six 
])ierci!iu'  eyes. 

Vi  w  I  V  V  i  n  g  t  h  e 
street,  I  turned  at 
once  in  thedirection 
in  which  I  had  last 
s(en  (J  ley  J>louse, 
and,  sni'e  enough, 
there  he  was,  sup- 
])oiting  the  same 
corner  of  the  same 
house.  1  ])assed 
within  a  con  pie  of 
yards  of  iiim,  and 
thongh  he  looked  me 
keenly  np  and  down, 
J  sawal  once  that  he 
(lid  not  reeoguiseme. 
(1 1  nek  ling  inwai'dly, 
I  uioved  sedately 
\)\  :  hni  1  had  no 
j  liking  toi-  all  this 
mystei'i<'ns  shadow- 
ing, thongh  1  was 
])articnla!'ly  k(  en  on 
kn  ow  ing   what    it 

V  "    <•'"•'-'-"' ^M^^ifc  nieanl. 

X^  ^  '  >^  m^^Bm  1    walked    on, 

^^>*.  >   . ^- ^  ^ ^i^ ia^».  a>snmmg     tlie    pre- 

occupied mien  of  a 
literaiT  thinker,  my 
llailitt  vour  t:xcoli("ncv  ] >  j o-  horn  glasses 
lending  consideral)le 
dignity  to  the  as- 
s  n  m  pt  i  ou.  Ww  t 
'  ■     '  nevertheless   I  stole 

But  my  bi'ain  was  going  at  express  speed.  many  a  (piick  look  ovei'uiy  shoulder,  thongh  1 
Heavens!  but  this  was  (piick  woi'k.  And  uever  oncecaught  a  glim])se  of  uiyfriend  in  the 
Avhat  did  it  mean  ?  Why  this  dangerous  in-  greyl)louse.  Feeling  somewhatassured,  I  hung 
tcrest  in  my  welfai'c  ?  At  first  it  seemed  about  uiitilit  was  dark  l)efe)re  I  niade  niy  way 
incnMlible  iliat  these  uien  could  ]w  acting  in  back  to  the  inn.  I\Iy  intention  was  to  secure 
concert  with  my  friend  of  the  grey  ])louse,       my  bag  and  sluft  my  (quarters  without  delay. 


ticttcr    ;i>k    your    frieiut^ 
Yonder  V ' ' 
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There  were  only  two  people  in  the  })iil)lic 
room  when  1  entered  ;  one,  a  fellow  of  the 
lower  clasBes,  who  was  coniplac^ntlj  sleeping 
in  one  corner  ;  the  other,  an  old  man  with  a 
pack,  who  looked  like  a  pedlar,  lie,  too,  if 
his  attitnde  and  liis  flickering  eyelids  meant 
anytliing,  wonld  soon  be  in  the  land  of  Nod. 
I  accordingly  sat  down  and  ordered  some- 
thing to  eat,  thinking  the  opportnnity  an 
excellent  one,  and  when  the  landlord  bronght 
it  I  asked  lum  what  liad  become  of  the  three 
men. 

"  Does  not  yonr  Excellency  know^  ?  " 

"  How  shon'ld  1  ?  *' 


roaiu'd  twice  aiul  Uieti  lav 


'*  l>nt  they  went  ont  after  your  Excellency  ?  " 

"  Yon  are  a  very  intelligent  fellow,"  said  I. 

*'  Thanks,  your  Excellency." 

I  ate  my  supper  witli  appai'ently  a  pro- 
digious zest,  l)ut  in  reality  I  was  much 
concerned  and  eager  to  quit  the  inn.  Yet 
things  had  to  be  done  diplomatically,  and 
I  hired  a  room  for  the  niglit,  that  being  the 
ordy  W'ay  I  could  reach  the  floor  above 
without  arousing  tlie  lafid lord's  suspicions. 

As  T  approached  the  end  of  my  meal  the 
pedlar  stirred,  filled  his  pipe,  ejected  three 


huge  clouds  of  smoke  from  liis  lantern  jaws, 
knocked  tlie  ashes  on  the  floor,  and  then 
ventured  to  give  me  the  time  of  the  day. 
I  re])lied  civilly  enough,  and,  the  ice  once 
broken,  the  old  fellow  grew  garrulous,  lie 
was,  as  I  liad  imagined,  a  ])edlar  who  dealt 
in  m.any  tilings,  from  tiny  Ihiddhas  to  jade 
earrings.  But  flnding  that  I  would  not  buy, 
he  hinted  at  a  mysterious  jade  bracelet  set 
witli  gold,  a  uni(pie  and  valuable  ornament 
which  lie  would  like  me  to  see,  but  winch  he 
dared  not  show^  in  public.  I  pooh-poohed 
the  idea,  but  he  was  determined  not  to  show 
his  trinkets  unless  in  private,  and  thinking 
it  was  about  time  I  made 
a  move,  I  invited  him 
up  to  my  room.  He 
responded  with  alacrity, 
and  together  we  mounted 
the  staircase. 

I    noticed   with   some 
interest  the  peculiar 
strained  gestures  of   the 
man   as  he  entered    the 
room,  and  when  T  spoke 
to  him  he  answered  in  a 
voice  winch  vibrated  so 
intensely  that  I  scarcely 
recognised  it.     But,  ap- 
parently oblivious  of  the 
change,  I  asked  him  to 
disclose  his  wares,  as  I 
had   little   time    at    my 
disposal.       With     trem- 
bling Angers  he  accord- 
ingly began  to  untie  his 
bundle,  and  presently  he 
unearthed  a  small  oblong 
lacquer    box,    whicli    lie 
brought  to  a  little  table 
and  laid  beside  me.    Pro- 
ducing a  key,  he  unlocked 
it,     and,     drawing     the 
candle  nearer,  I  saw  that 
the  box  contained  a  score 
or  so  of  indifferent  metal 
and  jade  trinkets. 
"  Where's  the  bracelet  ?  "  said  I. 
"  I  will  get  it  for  you." 
With  that  he  began  to  fumble  still  deeper 
into  his  pack,  wdiile  I  tnrned  once  more  to 
the  box  and  began  to  scrutinise  its  contents. 
But,  as  one  miglit  say,  only  with   half   an 
eye  ;  the  other  half  w^as  on  tlic  pedlar.    And 
I  saw  his  hand  go  up  under  Ins  blouse  and 
come  dowai  with  a  knife  in  it,  and  without  a 
sound  he  was  upon  me.     Quick  as  thought 
I  flung  myself  backwards,  and   as  the  knife 
came  hissiniif  over  my  shoulder  I  seized  him 
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by  the  wrist  and  gave  his  arm  such  a  sudden 
twist  that  1  ahnost  dislocated  it.  The  knife 
feU  clattering  to  the  floor. 

With  a  cry  he  sprang  from  my  grasp  and 
made  adashfor  the  door,  but  rushing  after  him 
I  seized  his  little  pigtail.  The  thing  instantly 
came  away  in  my  hands,  and  a  dark-haired 
young  man  with  his  own  queue  neatly  plaited 
round  his  head  stood  before  me.  Without 
giving  him  a  moment's  breathing  space  I 
closed  with  him,  and  immediately  we  were 
tryiug  our  best  to  strangle  each  other.  But 
I  had  never  yet  encountered  one  of  these 
yellow  men  who  knew  aught  of  the  science 
of  wrestling,  and  this  one  proved  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  With  a  quick  move- 
ment I  back-heeled  him  and  sent  him 
whizzing  to  the  floor.  His  head  struck  tlie 
hard  wood  with  an  ominous  thud.  He 
groaned  twice  and  then  lay  still. 

As  I  looked  at  him  my  admiration  for  the 
Society  of  Ten  Thousand  Hopes  attained 
somewhat  respectable  dimensions.  That  a 
man  of  ability  was  at  their  head  I  no  longer 
doubted,  a  man  keen  of  thought  and  swift 
to  act.  My  advent  had  evidently  been 
anticipated  with  some  measure  of  eagerness. 
This,  while  it  flattered  my  vanity,  was  none 
the  less  distressing.  All  the  same,  I  was 
anxious  to  come  in  contact  with  the  head  of 
the  society. 

The  man  lay  breathing  heavily,  his  little 
grey  pigtail,  scalp  and  all  complete,  on  the 
floor  beside  him.  As  I  looked  at  the  latter 
it  bred  a  thought,  a  thought  which  I 
instantly  put  into  execution.  Carefully 
braiding  my  own  queue  about  my  head,  I 
adjusted  the  pedlar's  false  one,  and  finding 
that  it  fitted  perfectly,  I  at  once  relieved  him 
of  his  blouse,  his  breeches,  and  his  straw 
sandals.  Into  these  I  popped  without  a 
moment's  hesitation.  Then,  for  safety's 
sake,  I  bound  and  gagged  him  and  rolled 
liim  under  the  bed,  and  slipping  into  my 
own  room,  which  w^as  next  door,  I  added  the 
finishing  touches  to  my  face.  When  I 
looked  into  the  glass  it  might  have  been  the 
pedlar  wliom  I  saw  reflected  there. 

It  was  a  bold  project  I  had  formed,  but  I 
luive  found  that  it  is  usually  the  bold 
projects  wdiich  succeed  best.  The  Society  of 
Ten  Thousand  Hopes  and  I  had  an  account 
to  settle. 

Without  a  longer  hesitation  I  slipped  from 
my  room,  descended  the  stairs,  passed 
through  the  parlour,  where  the  common  man 
still  snored  complacently  on  his  bench,  and 
so  out  into  the  street.  Almost  innnediately 
a  form  sidled  up  to  me  in  the  dark,  and  I 


saw  a  pair  of  keen  eyes  peering  into  my 
face. 

"  Well  ? "  whispered  tlie  owner  of  the 
eyes  as  he  hurried  me  along  the  street. 

"  It  is  well,"  I  replied,  imitating  as  best  I 
could  the  pedlar's  voice. 

"  He  sleeps  ?  " 

"  Soundly." 

''Good.  Come  with  me.  Thou  hast 
proved  thy  devotion.  Thus  die  every  enemy 
of  tlie  cause." 

I  did  not  answer,  for  I  was  full  of  wonder. 
This  was  unravelling  the  tangled  skein  with 
a  \'engeance.  I  was  to  represent  my  own 
murderer  and  be  acclaimed  accordingly. 

But  in  the  meantime  we  hurried  through 
many  dark,  evil-smelling  streets  until  we 
came  to  an  alleyway  which  my  guide 
informed  me  was  lionoured  with  the 
significant  title  of  the  Street  of  Ill-Deserts. 
About  half-way  down  it  we  stopped  before  a 
low  door  which  had  a  small  overhanging 
arch.  Into  the  shadow  of  this  arch  my 
guide  instantly  pressed  me,  and  then  he 
began  to  scratch  upon  the  door  witli  one 
hand,  while  with  the  other  he  beat  a  low 
tattoo.  Instantly  a  slip  in  one  of  the  panels 
slid  back,  and  a  voice  said,  ''What  want  ye?" 

"  The  dragon's  blood,"  said  my  guide. 

''And  of  that  wliich  ye  vvish,  and  of  that 
which  ye  have  ? "  said  the  voice. 

"Ten  Thousand  Hopes,"  answered  the 
guide. 

hi  a  moment  or  two  the  door  swung 
noiselessly  back  and  we  were  admitted  into 
a  dark  passage.  Along  this  lie  led  me  until 
we  came  to  a  second  door.  Here  different 
signs  and  passwords  had  to  be  given  before 
we  were  allowed  to  pass.  A  third  door, 
which  re([uired  other  signs  and  passwords, 
completed  the  entrencliments.  This  passed, 
we  entered  a  long,  low  room,  round  which 
were  seated  some  two  dozen  men,  many  of 
whom  were  smoking,  while  otliers  sat  mute 
or  spoke  in  whispers.  But  \^•hether  they 
smoked  or  talked,  they  did  it  with  a 
solemnity  which  could  not  have  been  ex- 
ceeded had  the  executioner  been  standing 
over  them. 

In  the  middle  of  this  room  was  a  long 
table,  upon  which  stood  a  lamp  with  a  thick 
green  shade.  This  gave  a  secret  kind  of 
light,  one  apparently  suitable  to  the  gather- 
ing ;  and  I  noticed  that  if  one  stood,  or  sat 
up  straight,  the  upper  part  of  the  body  was 
thrown  into  shadow.  For  obvious  reasons  I 
did  not  quarrel  with  the  ai'rangement. 

Til  ere  was  an  air  of  suppressed  expectation 
about  the  gathering  which  did  not  lose  itself 
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on  me,  and  for  almost  half  an  lionr  I  sat 
smoking  solemnlj  and  speaking  never  a 
word.  But  my  eyes-  and  tlionglits  were 
busy,  and  by  the  prosperous  appearance  of 
'  some  of  the  men  J  saw  that  this  Society 
of  Ten  Thousand  Hopes  44,11s  composed  of 
something  more  than  a  few  coolfes  inflamed 
with  imaginary  grievances. 

But  presently  there  was  a  scarcely  audible 
stir,  though  every  man  rose  to  his  feet.  A 
door  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room  had 
opened,  giving  admittance  to  a  man  in  a 
white  mask.  All  eyes  were  instantly  turned 
towards  him  and  low  greetings  passed  round 
the  room.  He  bowed  gravely  and  took  his 
seat  at  the  head  of  a  table.  Then  a  pair  of 
piercing  eyes,  eyes  which  shone  strangely 
tlirough  the  white  mask,  went  round  the 
room.  When  he  spoke  I  started  in  spite  of 
myself. 

"  Are  we  all  here  ?  " 

"  All,  Brother  President,''  replied  the  man 
on  his  right. 

"  And  more  ?  " 

"  Doe  more." 

"  What  wants  he  ?  " 

*'  He  has  a  tale  to  tell." 

"  He  is  a  stran2:er  to  the  Inner  Brother- 
hood ? " 

"  A  stranger,  Brother  President." 

He  looked  at  me  sharply.  "  We  will  hear 
his  story  before  we  proceed  to  more  serious 
business." 

I  advanced  a  few  paces  and  faced  the 
white  mask,  and  I  saw  his  strange  eyes 
glitter  like  balls  of  dark  lire. 

"We  wait,"  he  said. 

"  x4s  waiteth  he  in  his  barbarian  hell,"  I 
answered. 

"So  perish  all  our  enemies,"  said  the 
mask. 

"  Long  live  the  Society  of  Ten  Thousand 
Hopes,"  I  replied. 

"  A  pious  wish,  my  son.  The  gods  prosper 
our  enterprise.  The  days  of  the  usurper  are 
numbered.  And  this  poor  fool — this  creature 
who  was  neither  English  nor  Cliinese — liow 
died  he  ?  " 

"  Like  all  his  race — ^fighting  desperately." 

"  And  his  last  moments  ?  " 

"  Were  made  liappy  by  the  knowledge  that 
your  Excellency  is  without  an  equal." 

B[e  did  not  speak,  but  rose  trembling  from 
his  chair  and  came  towards  me. 

"  Excellency  !  "  he  repeated.  "  You  make 
use  of  strange  words— you  are  not  of  the 
Inner  Brotherhood  ? " 

"No,  but  the  dignified  bearing  of  your 
exalted  superiority  compelled  the  utterance." 


An  ominous  silence  followed,  during  which 
I  knew  that  every  eye  was  on  me,  thougli  I 
never  moved  my  gaze  from  tlie  white  mask. 
A  strange,  nervous  excitement  seemed  to 
palpitate  in  the  air,  but  I  stared  before  me 
as  though  unconscious  of  it  all.  Years  of 
schooling  had  enabled  me  to  command  the 
play  of  my  features,  bnt  I  could  not  check 
the  succession  of  unpleasant  thoughts  which 
romped  through  my  brain.  Keenly  alive  to 
the  situation,  and  prepared  for  disagreeable 
contingencies,  my  mind  vainly  sought  an 
avenue  of  escape.  This  was  one  of  the 
hottest  corners  I  had  ever  been  in. 

The  president,  after  surveying  me  in 
silence  for  a  moment  or  two,  turned  to  the 
man  on  his  right  and  began  to  speak  in 
wliispers.  The  man  replied  as  gravely,  and 
tlien  the  white  mask  once  more  confronted 
me. 

"  Brother,"  he  said,  "  in  the  discharge  of 
our  important  functions  we  must  exercise 
the  utmost  vigilance.  Therefore,  if  we  seem 
to  douljt,  we  mean  it  not  offensively,  but  as 
a  mere  precautionary  measure."  Then  ad- 
dressing the  assembly,  he  asked,  "  Who 
brought  this  man  hither  ?  " 

"  I,"  said  my  guide,  ad\ancing. 

"  What  know  you  of  him  ? " 

"  All  that  is  good." 

"Explain." 

"  He  hath,  served  us  faithfully  in  many 
ways.  He  it  was  to  whom  was  deputed  the 
lionour  of  ridding  tlie  society  of  its  most 
dangerous  enemy.  Disguised  as  a  pedlar  he 
entered  tlie  inn  wliere  this  Englishman, 
already  disguised  as  a  Chinese,  resided.  I 
saw  liim  enter  the  inn,  and  I  beheld  him 
emerge  triumphant.  Witli  all  haste  I 
brought  him  here,  so  that  he  might  speak 
with  his  own  tongue." 

"  I  hope  that  your  zeal  has  not  outrun 
your  discretion,"  replied  the  president. 
"  You  can  vouch  for  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Brother  President — if  this  be  he 
whom  I  saw  enter  the  inn." 

"  Nil  !  "  exclaimed  the  president  signifi- 
cantly. Then,  turning  to  me  with  eyes  that 
glistened  with  an  intenser  radiance,  he  said 
sternly,  "  Your  name  ?  " 

This  was  a  facer,  and  though  I  knew^  that 
exposure  was  about  to  overtake-  me,  I  still 
had  resource  enough  to  attempt  to  brazen  it 
out. 

"  Is  it  not  against  the  rules  of  the  Inner 
Brotherhood  to  discuss  private  names  ?  "  I 
asked,  guessing,  from  his  dislike  of  the  word 
"  Excellency,"  that  some  such  law  existed. 

"  Not  if  the  necessity  arises." 
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« I  advanced  a  few  paces  and  faced  the  white  mask." 


**'Then,  Brother  President,  what  is 
yours  ?  " 

But  disdaining  my  query  he  thundered 
out,  "Speak!'' 

I  looked  round  the  circle,  and  meeting 
nothing  but  menacing  looks  I  shrugged  my 


shoulders,  a  gesture  which  conveyed  my 
complete  indifference  to  his  wrath.  Never- 
theless I  was  in  a  frightful  quandary,  for  I 
knew  not  what  name  to  give,  and  that  some 
name  would  have  to  be  given  was  an  abso- 
lute certainty.    Then,  suddenly  remembering 
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tliat  the  pedlar  had  told  me  his,  I  answered 
(juite  impertiu'bablj,  though  with  an  iuwaid 
qualm,  "  I  am  Koug-li,  the  son  of  Hi,  the 
most  honourable  coffin-maker  of  Chin- 
kiang." 

The  president  looked  at  my  guide  :  the 
guide  nodded.     I  felt  that  I  had  scored  one. 

"  Your  present  abode  ?  " 

This  was  another  facer,  but  I  answered 
desperately,  "The  Street  of  the  Two-Clawed 
Dragon." 

"  Is  this  so  ?  "  to  the  guide. 

"No,  Brother  President.  He  lives  with 
his  wife  and  two  children  in  the  Street  of 
the  Big  Temple.  This  queue  and  these 
wrinkles  are  but  a  part  of  the  disguise  he 
assumed  to  entrap  the  spy." 

"And  to  entrap  you,"  screamed  the 
president.     "  The  spy  is  in  our  midst !  " 

In  a  moment  every  man  was  on  his  feet, 
and  a  dozen  bare  knives  gleamed  in  the 
lamplight.  Instantly  there  was  a  horrid 
rush  for  me,  but  darting  forward  I  seized 
the  lamp  and  flung  it  crashing  into  the 
midst  of  my  assailants. 

Immediate  darkness  followed,  and  a  con- 
sternation of  which  I  took  instant  advantage. 
Slipping  under  the  table  I  came  out  on  the 
other  side,  as  close  as  I  could  get  to  the 
door  through  which  I  had  seen  the  president 
enter,  and  in.  a  loud  voice  I  shrieked  out, 
"  Fire  !  lire  !  "  At  once  the  consternation 
increased  tenfold,  the   conspirators   making 


for    the    two     doors    with 
Pressed     in    between    half- 
I    was    carried    through    a 
out    into    a    sort    of    back 


some   of   the   men,   having 
nerve,   stopped   and   began 


all  despatch. 
I  -  dozen  men 
long  passage, 
yard.       Here 


recovered  their 
to  talk  ;  but  I 
slipped  from  tliem  and  made  my  way  across 
the  yard  to  a  break  in  the  wall  which  I 
rightly  conjectui'cd  was  not  luiconnected 
with  a  gate.  A  man  was  guarding  it,  but 
him  I  touclied  on  the  arm  and  motioned  for 
him  to  open,  an  intimation  witli  which  he 
at  once  proceeded  to  comply.  Indeed,  he 
was  about  to  swing  it  back  when  the 
president's  voice  thundered  out,  "  Let  no 
one  pass  !  " 

The  man  stopped  and  was  about  to  obey 
the  injunction  when  I  hit  him  heavily  on 
the  jaw%  Down  lie  went  without  a  sound, 
and  hastily  opening  the  gate  I  passed  out 
into  a  little  alleyway. 

Yes,  I  believe  there  was  a  pursuit  of  an 
indifferent  nature  ;  but  in  tliose  days  I  was 
fleet  of  foot,  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  I  was  writing  my  message  in  tlie  tele- 
graph office  while  the  conspirators  were 
searching  for  me  in  the  alleys  which 
surrounded  their  premises. 

My  message  was  addressed  to  a  high 
official  in  Peking,  and  ran  as  follows — 

"  The  Society  of  Ten  Thousand  Hopes 
meets  in  the  Street  of  Ill-Deserts.  Its 
president  is  the  Governor,  Chung-Ki." 


(Jjv.  sVV^iP,^ 
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bnltoiKs  up   i\u' 
]\I{iiicliestLT     to 


THE  clatter  of  in  numerable  clogs  is  the 
(listini^^iiisliing  feature  of  Lancashire 
inaniifactiiriiig  towns.  Most  people 
who  work  in  tlie  mills  wear  clogs.  The 
morning  will  hardly  have  got  aired  wdien 
you  are  awakened  out  of  your  second  sleep 
by  a  lujise  like  the  rattle  of  nuisketry  under 
your  bedroom  window.  Men  and  women 
are  going  to  their  labours.  Tlie  clogs  are 
wooden  soled,  iron  bound,  and  l)rass  ti])])ed. 
The  ])rass  nails  run  round  the  edge  of  the 
boot  with  tlui  ]'egularity  of 
breast  of  a  ])age  boy. 

You  J  nay  travel  from 
Rosseixlale 
through  a  ' 
c  0  u  n.  t  ]•  y 
t  h  at  is 
black  and 
s  c  a  r  1*  e  d , 

with  scant  ,  ,-;,;,.,..,>,,: 

grass  and 
few  trees  ; 
you  may 
]•  e  m  a,  r  k 
that  th  e 
w  0  m  e  n 
nearly  all 
wear  tartan 
s  h  a  w  1  s 
thro  w  ]i 

over  their  heads  ;  it  is  possible  that  the  men 
may  remind  you  they  are  hard  and  clear- 
headed, and  that  for  intelligence  the 
Lancashire  working  man  rivals  a  Cabinet 
minister  :  but  when  you  endeavour  to  re- 
collect wdiat  impressed  you  the  most  during 
a  visit  to  Ijancashire,  those  clogs  will  force 
themselves  upon  your  memory  wdth  a  per- 
sistence that  is  remarkable.  When  I  came 
back  to  London,  all  other  things  I  had  seen 
and  heard  grew  dim  and  hazy,  and  for  days 
after  I  could  hear  nothing  but  the  clatter- 
clatter  of  the  clogs.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  with  time  and  patience  one  may  become 
used  to  the  noise,  just  as  some  of  us  manage 
to  live  and  think  amid  the  rattle  and  the 
bustle  of  London  life. 


A   COTTON   MILL   NKAR   STALYBIIIDOK. 


AVoi'k  in  the  cotton  mills  cannot  be 
liealtliy,  for  1  was  particularly  struck  with 
the  wan  ap|)earance  of  the  people.  Tlie 
men  looked  asthmatical  and  the  women 
were  dwarfed.  As  soon  as  a  child  is  able  to 
read,  write,  and  spell  well  enough  to  become 
a  half-timer  it  spends  the  other  half  of  its 
life  in  the  mills. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  industry  has  the  use 
of  machinery  l)een  brought  to  such  ])erfec- 
tion.  Everything  seems  t(»  be  done  by 
inachineiy,  so  that  nil  that  is  often  needed 
is  a,  boy  and  a  girl  to  look  on  and  super- 
intend.    AVonien   lal)our    is  largely  utilised. 

^J'he    men 
■     are  en  gag- 
ed in  other 
pursuits, 
such    as 
c  0  1 1  0  n 
nuudn"  ne 
building. 
One  of  the 
most  re- 
markable 
sights    1 
have  seen 
w  a  s  t  h  e 
s  u  d  d  e  n 
flood    of 
humanity 
I  encountered  one  day  at  noon  in  Bolton, 
when  the   men  rushed   forth  from   one   of 
these  Avorks  to  their  dinner-  impetuous,  all 
eagerness,  glad  at  the  opportunity  of  putting 
down  their  tools  for  an  hour. 

From  an  adjoining  mill  came  a  stream  of 
towsy-headed  girls  with  their  faces  half 
hidden  beliind  shawls,  and  carrying  baskets 
which  liad  contained  tlieir  breakfasts.  On 
Sundays  these  w^orkgirls,  however,  burst 
forth  into  veritable  butterflies.  No  more 
sluiwls  or  clogs  for  ihem  !  They  must  have 
luits  of  the  latest  fashion,  gowns  that  are 
expensive  and  elaborate,  and  shoes  as  small 
as  it  is  possible  to  A\'ear.  Tlie  wages  earned 
are  fairly  good,  and,  woi'king  hard  all  the 
week  through,   they  can   well    be   pardoned 
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tlieir   display    of    fiiuTv   at    cliajM'l    on    tli(! 
Smulay. 

Most  i^'i  tlie  iDills  in  Laiicasliire  are  luiiul- 
sonie,  AV<jlI-h\ij^lu(Hl  striictnros,  and  it  was  my 
<^{)(){\  foi'tiiiic  to  see  over  several  of  them 
while  in  fnll  swin^".  To  these  ])lae.es  is 
i)ron,<i;ht  tlit^  raw  cotton  from  Hirypt  and  th(^ 
AVestern  world,  nnu^li  of  it  to  iind  its  way 
l)aek  in  eonrse  of  time  in  tlie  form  of  tlic; 
mannfaetni'ed  article.  Hie  best  (^otton  is 
P'own  on  the  low-lyini>'  islands  oil'  tlu^  coast 
of  (ieoru'ia,  where  the  nip  of  frost  is  hardly 
ever  felt.  Fi\'ery  week  thonsaiids  of  tons 
are  broiiLdit  over  to  tins  conntry,  thonii:h  it 
does  not  all  ti'avel  hy  way  of  the  Manchester 
Ship  Canal,  as  the  MaiKthester  pe()])le  wonld 
like.     But  lonir  before  America  was  thonirht 


rXLOADrX^;    COTTOX    ox    THK    M  AN<  inCS  I'KI 

of,  and  pi'obably  when  onr  ancestoi's  were 
])i<^ment:-c()veivd  savai>'es,  the  people  of  India 
<ifrew  cotton,  and  s])iin  and  weaved  and  (\\{ti\ 
it.  Then  i(.  was  all  done  by  hand,  and  one 
ma,r\'els  how  tin*  Western  Fjnropean  has  not 
only  canii;hl.  up  with  the  Asiatic,  but  has  far 
ex'celled  him.  Of  coni'se,  we  all  know  about 
the  spindles  and  the  distaffs,  which  now  only 
adorn  entrance  halls  or  anti(piarian  nnisenms. 
There  is  somethinii;  ])oetical  about  them 
which  one  (;ainiot  ap])ly  to  the  whirlinir, 
noisy,  ])res(mt-day  ma(;hin(,'ry.  ft  is  my 
province  to  (h^al  with  th<*  makin_i(  of  cotton 
a,s  it  now  is  in  the  liancashire  cot^fon  mills  : 
otherwise  I  tliiidv  f  could  tell  an  inteiHvstin^ 
tale  of  the  e^'olntion  of  cotton  nuKjhines. 
Hut  these  are  endnently  ])ractical  days,  and 


a  visit  to  som(!  (V)tton  mills  ])rovided  exc(dlent 
])roof  of  how  practical  we  really  are  t.o 
stand  annd  a  thousand  looms,  to  heai'  the 
rush  of  thousands  of  slnit/tles,  watching'  the 
workiuij:  o^  a  machine  whi(*h  ii:oes  about,  it,s 
duty  and  performs  it  with  almost  moi'e  than 
hmiuni  in^'enuity  -this  is  an  ex])erience  full 
of  impressiv(Miess  and  su<riiX'stion. 

Let  us  tiT  to  imairinc  tli(^  amount  of 
spinnin<r  there  is.  I  am  not  far  ov(M'  the 
mark  in  sayinix  there  are  nearly  a.  hundred 
millio]!  s])indles  in  the  world,  half  of  which 
are  in  (Jreat  IJi-itain.  It  has  beiMi  calculated 
that  o\'er  sixty  millions  of  money  is  invested 
in  this  country  in  s])inin'n_ii;.  Th(!S(^  are 
rou^i^h  and  aj)])roximate  fii;-ui'es,  but  t.liey  will 
convey  some  idea  of  Ijancushire's  imjxu'tance 
in  the  indust.rial 
world. 

The  principal 
works  I.  \isited 
were  at  P)olton  : 
thtn'e  J  went  over 
on(^  of  i\\i)  lar,i(est 
cotton  mills  in  the 
world,  where  tlu^ 
machinery  is  all  of 
the  latest,  whei'e 
thei"e  ai'e  2,700 
looms  at  work  and 
about  2, ()(){)  folks 
employed. 

The  cotton  in  its 
raw  state  has  to 
be  cleaned  by  a 
])rocess  called 
'\u:inninu- ''  that 
is,  (i:ettinii:  the 
seeds  away  from 
the  fibril  'J'hen  the 
snii"  cAxvL.  cotton  is  made  u]> 

into  bales,  ])ressed 
into  small  (u)m])ass  by  hydi'aulic;  j^resses,  and 
sent  over  from  America  to  the(H»tton  ndlls  in 
Kui^land.  There  is  no  waste  in  j)i'(^sent-day 
mamd'acture,  and  the  outc'ast  seed  whicli 
is  not  neecled  foi*  sowinii:;  is  crushed  for  its 
oil,  U)  mak(»  into  oil-cake  foi'  cattk^  food,  or 
into  material  for  pa])er  manufactuixs  whih* 
the  I'efuse  that  still  r(!mains  is,  most  curious 
of  all,  turned  into  soa]). 

The  bales  of  raw  (cotton  as  they  ari'ive  at 
the  nn"ll  ar(}  as  hard  as  blocks  of  wood.  A 
spe(*ial  ma,chine  called  an.  "  opciuer ''  has, 
tJiei'(d'ore,  to  be  used.  It  has  many  rows  of 
hunirry-lookint,^  teeth,  to  which  lumps  of  iJie 
com])ressed  (Cotton  are  thrown  an<l  are  S])ee(lily 
torn  asunder.  At  the  sam(?  tin)e  tluM'e  is  a 
strong  blast  of  air  blowing  to  carry  away  any 
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sniid  or  (liist.  Tlicii  lli<*  cotton  passes  hclwccii 
roll(M'saii(l  is  JK'atcii  until  it  loses  its  liardncss 
and  l)i'('()in('s  soft,  in  {il)r(^ 

Al  the  sanu^  time  the  niixin<i:  of  ^■al'ions 
kinds  of  cot- 
ton is  cari'ied 
on.  This  is 
i  mport a  n  t, 
and  by  judi- 
cious nd\in<^' 
ya,i'n  is  oh- 
t  a  i  n  c  <1  a  s 
st.ron,u'  as  if 
oidyoiic  Lj;ood 
<iuditv     were 

US('(1.  'X\\K\ 

ni  i  X  i  n  u*  i  s 
usually  dofic 
hy  the  att-en- 
dant  fec'flino; 
tJ)e  machine, 
which  breaks 
u])  t-]iecot(.oii, 
witli  lumps  of  the  materia]  iVomdif!'erentl)a]es. 

Away  is  the  co(,ton  carritMl  to  tlui  scuti^hing 
macln'ne,  where  it,  is  furtJKn-  l)eat(Mi  aufl 
moi'(^  (hist  i^oi  rid  of.  I>ut  tlie  improved 
mc^tliod  now  adopted  is  to  (h'aw  tlie  cott.on 
from  one  machine  to  anotluM*  by  means  of 
pnemnatic  suction,  Wiiile  passini>"  throu^'h 
tJiis  scutchci"  the  cotton  is  lapfied  -  that  is,  it. 
is  rolled  out  sevei'al  times,  and  is  tiius  <nisier 
to  handle  than  when  in  a  loos(»  condition. 

Not  yet,  liowevei', 
ha\'e  the  impurities 
biieii  all  r(!moved. 
TlHM'e  are  still 
broken  seeds  and 
leaf,  and  these  lia\e 
to  be  cleared  away. 
This  is  done  in  a 
(iardiu«i:  en<^'ine, 
winch  also  ari'anu'es 
the  fibre  in  a  ])rac- 
tically  parallel  oi'der 
by  cond)in<j^'  it  with 
a  nund)er  of  line 
wire  ])oints.  ''idiis 
cardiuii;  enu"in(;  has 
three  cylinders,  \\\- 
sjKH'.tively  called  the 
main,  the  doirer, 
and  tlie  lickei'-in. 
Tlie  oflice  of  th(> 
ii(^ker-in  is  self-evident.  As  its  teeili  txuicli 
Uie  c()t;ton  fed  to  it  the  fibi'(\s  are  loosened. 
'Idle  i'a])id  roll  of  the  cylindiM's  and  tlu^  sw(H'j) 
of  the  \\ire  ])oints  lay  the  ld)i'e  in  pai'allel 
form.      It  is  intercistiu'^ 


l>ut  c()nd)ini>'  is  only  carried  out  when  tlie 
liuv^r  class  of  yarn  such  as  is  used  for  thread 
and  lace  is  s])un,  and  then  only  lilires  of  a, 
certain    length   ai'e   retained,  all  the  shoiter 

ones  being 
driven  away, 
llei'e,  indeed, 
is  a  marvel  of 
mecdnmism. 
Without  a 
I'est,  working 
with  a  regn- 
larity  that  no 
workman  ever 
yet  attained, 
an<l  with  no 
grnmbl  ing, 
this  a]>[)liance 
gathei's  all  the 
good  fibres  so 
that  a  thread 
o  f  e  ({  II  a  1 
strength  may 
be  pi'oduced.  All  the  fibi'es  having  beeii  laid 
oneway,  they  have  to  go  through  a.,  di'awing 
frame  to  be  attenuated.  The  cotton  is  drawn 
over  fluted  rollers --but  veiy  gently,  or  the 
fibres  would  b(.^  torn  asunder-  and  the  to})s 
of  the  rollers  are  covered  with  leather  to  give 
it  a  grij).  Kaeh  I'oller  has  live  or  six  de- 
livei'ies,  and  as  the  cotton  ])asses  tlirough  it 
is  subjected  t,o  a  slight,  ])ull  to  di'aw  it  out. 
Now  it  is  ready  for  twisting,  and  the  cott(m 
chajiges  its  name  to 
yai'u.  Idle  twisting 
is  stalled  in  tlie 
"slubbing"  fi'ame. 
P>ut  the  twist  is  not 
nnich  only  sulli- 
cient,  indeed,  to 
give  it  cohesion. 
The  thread  is  fur- 
ther drawn,  but  so 
nicely  adjusted  is 
the  drawing  that  it 
rai'ely  bi'c^aks.  1die 
K}\\(\  is  attached  to 
a  bobbin,  npon 
which  it  is  wound 
in  successive  layers. 
And  here  is  a 
no\'el  ])]'o(ujss  in 
connection  with  this 
slubhing.  As  the 
bobbins  lill,  the  rapidit-y  at  which  they  travel 
gradually  decreases.  This  is  acconijilished  by 
a  cle\'er  device  known  as  'Ulie  sun  and  ])Ianet 
motion."'  There  is  a  iai'ge  wheel,  with  a 
couple  of  smaller  wheels  within  it,  and  while 
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the  smaller  wheels  turn  at  a  niiiform  rate,  tlie 
large  wheel,  driven  l)ya  pair  of  cones,  tra\x'ls 
at  a  decreasing  speed.  Thus  while  passing 
through  the  slubbing  frame  the  cotton  is 
drawn,  it  is  twisted,  and  it  is  wound  upon  a 
bobbin. 

Yet  up  to  now  tlie  cotton  is  not  ready  for 
spinning.  It  has  to  be  further  twisted,  and 
is  rolled  into  hanks  of  a  pound  weight  each 
and  measuring  840  yards.  After  this  the 
bobbins  ])ass  on  to  the  spinning  frame. 
The  thread  being  drawn  through  rollers,  it 
is  reduced  to  the  pro})er  fineness,  and  a 
further  twist  is  gi\'en  to  the  yai'u  by  the 
revolutions  of  the  spindles.  Then  a  piece 
of  machinery  called  "  the  mule ''  takes  the 
yarn  in  hand.  It  is  the  most  complicated 
bit  of  mechanism  I  have  ever  seen  ;  not  the 
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least  remarkable  thing  about  it  is  that  it 
does  several  things  at  the  same  time.  On  it 
various  qualities  of  yarn  can  be  spun,  either 
soft  or  hard,  and  twisted. 

In  the  weaving  departments,  wdiere  the 
material  has  not  to  go  through  a  perfect 
string  of  evolutions  before  it  readies  comple- 
tion, I  found  much  more  that  lent  itself  to 
the  descriptive  pen.  Here  again  it  w^as 
machinery,  machinery  everywhere ;  but 
machinery  by  tlie  side  of  which  one  could 
stand  and  watch  the  threads  being  picked 
up  and  woven  into  prettily  designed  fabrics. 
And  in  weaNing  let  me  explain  that  tw^o 
kinds  of  yarn  are  used.  Tliere  is  tlie  warp 
yarn  which  is  mounted  on  a  loom  for  weav- 
ing, wliilst  weft  yarn  is  thrown  by  a  shuttle. 


It  is  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  girls  superin- 
tending the  rnnning  of  the  yarn  from  what 
are  known  as  the  winding  cops  on  to  the 
bobbins.  Close  at  hand  is  a-  warping  maclrine 
on  which  a  number  of  bobbins  are  ifixed,  the 
numlier,  of  course,  depending  on  the  lireadth 
and  the  closeness  of  tlie  web.  For  tine  webs 
tliousands  of  threads  are  used — sometimes  as 
many  as  eight  thousand— but  on  the  macliine 
which  I  inspected  at  work  there  were  580. 
The  bobbins  are  all  ranged  in  a  frame.  It  is 
delicate  work,  and  not  done  in  a  few  minutes, 
to  bring  all  the  ends  together  to  be  evenly 
rolled  on  a  ])ig  roller.  Witli  sinoothness  and 
ease  the  machine  runs  and  the  girl  attendant 
sits  on  a  stool.  Her  chief  duty  is  to  replace 
broken  threads.  Each  thread  goes  tlirougli 
a  steel  eye,  and  when  the  thread  breaks  the 
steel  drops  and  tlui 
machine  is  instantly 
stopped.  Thus  the 
appliance,  acting 
automatically,  pre- 
vents tlie  whole 
thing  getting  in  a 
tangle.  Hour  after 
hour  tlie  threads 
run  from  the  bob- 
bins on  to  a  beam, 
and,  I  was  informed 
by  the  girl  wdio  had 
to  keep  her  eye  on 
the  machine  I  in- 
spected, there  were 
10,500  yards  of 
thread  on  tlie  par- 
ticular beam  before 
her. 

The  beam  is  car- 
ried to  an  adjoining 
room,  where  the 
cotton  is  sulijected 
to  what  about  Bolton  is  called  "slashing," 
but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Preston  is 
termed  "  taping  "—that  is,  it  is  run  through 
a  machine  which  has  the  effect  of  smoothing 
the  surface  of  the  threads  and  glossing  tliem 
over.  There  are  a  couple  of  big,  internally 
heated  rollers.  The  threads  are  guided 
through  what  I  was  assured  was  nothing 
more  than  a  mixture  of  sago  flour  acting  as 
a  size.  I  could  well  understand  the  anxiety 
of  my  guide  for  me  to  make  no  mistake 
about  it  being  sago,  for  it  is  this  sizing  wliich 
gives  a  firmness  to  the  texture.  If  the 
reader  takes  a  piece  of  new  and  clieap  cotton 
out  of  a  shop  and  rubs  it,  a  cloud  of  dust 
wall  rise.  This  is  wdien  the  the  sizing  is 
other   than   sago — when,  indeed,  as   is   not 
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iTifrcfjiK'nily  ilic  case,  some 
lliirty  or  {'oily  jxm-  criit.  of 
thr  siz(!  is  chiiKi  chiy,  \^■hi{'ll 
<i:ives  tlie  (n)t,i()n  a  lirmiicss 
ill  i\\c  loiicli  of  an  oi'dinaiy 
pui'cbaser  thai  it  I'cally  (lo(s 
not  ])osscss.  The  tlircads  ai'c 
ron(Iu('t('(l  o\('r  liot  steam 
cylindors  to  he  (Iried,  and 
tluM'c  ai'(i  ninnci'ons  little  hai's 
to  kee])  the  tliivad  well  o|)(!n 
the  mori^  readily  to  (li-y. 
There  were  \,\)i\i)  threads 
])assini;-  over  llie  ryliiulei' 
while  I  stood  watehinii',  and 
at  eveiT  I'.).',  yards  the  thi'eads 
were  stamped  automatically, 
this  heiii^ii'  the  t.liird  of  what 
is  called  '*  a  ent"'  namely, 
^)X\  yards. 

Aftei'  this  tlie  rewound 
beam  is  taktMi  int.o  a  room 
where  women  with  some 
whitinii:  and  a  twist  of  the 
finirer  and  tlnnnb  l'a,st('n  tlie  ends  of  tlie 
thread  of  one  beam  on  to  the  ends  of  the 
thi'ead    that    has    u'one    before.       Thus    tlu 
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reed,  veiT  nmch  like  a  ^-reat  cond)  with  \'ery 
close  teeth  of  bi'ass  so  close  (hat  as  many  as 
120  ai'e  witliin  an  inch.  Thronudi  each  of 
thread  is  drawn  throuo-li  iiealds,  wliich  is  these  tlie  thi'ead  lias  {o  be  n-uided.  and  a  bov 
niuch  sim[)ler  than  liavin^i!;  to  thread  e\-ei'y  whom  1  (juestioned  as  he  was  just,  linishin^'a 
})iece  throu,U-h  them.  Thii  heald  consists  o'f  task  said  h(>  had  drawn  ihi'ouu'h  l\7:)<>  ends 
eyes  and  loo})S,  and  leads  oil  to  lh(Mveaver's        of    thread    in    three    hours.     11ie    <Mids    ar(^ 

then  cai'i'ic!!  for- 
ward to  llle  clelh 
ix'iim  and  the 
yarn  is  I'ca'jy  bn' 
weaxinir. 

XeN-er  shall  1 
ba'u'el  llie  w  liiri'- 
inii'  noise  that 
struck  my  (ais 
when  I  eiiteied 
a  ureal  i(^(  m 
in  which  1,'ioo 
looms  were  at 
work.  It  was 
an  alKohile  im- 
pels s  i  b  i  1  i  I  y  1  o 
carry  on  any 
coiiN'crsat ion.  b)r 
c\-en  bawlini!;  at 
the  lop  of  one's 
\-oice  into  an- 
other man's  ea,' 
was  nntsullicienl 
to  be  lleai'd. 

Abist,  peopk? 
know  that  weav- 
ing, reduced  to 
its      elementary 
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state,  is  iruidinjx  liorizoiitul    threads    in  and  to  ])r()(lnce  eoniplieated  jnitterns  us  easily  as 

out  ])etween  nUernai(>  threads  that  are  ]on;Lri-  l)la.in  cotton, 

tiidinal.     'Die  way  this  is  (Unw  is  first  of  al!  Let   me  endea\onr  In  explain,  th.ou<i:h  the 

by  shed<lifiir,  which  (h'vi(h\s  th(^  warp  threads  coni])h'cations  are  so  many  that  it  is  (^xti'eniely 

so  tliat  ihv  slmtlle  witli  the  weft  may  ily  he-  diilicudt.      A    patt(M'n    havin^ii;    been   decickMl 

tween  (hem.     Theri^  are  two  healds,  and  the  upon,  a  nnnd)eror  holes  ai'ecnt  by  macln'nery 

Avorkinir  of  these  o})ens  the  altei'iiate  tlireads  in  pieces  of  cardboard.      For  eveiy  sariation 

and  allows   the  slmttle  a  free    [lassaiz'e  as  it  of  a  tln'ea<l  a  new  cai'd    is   needed.     Thus  it 

is   tlirowji   lirst  one   way  and   then  another,  is  a  wvy  small  pattern  indeed  that  oidy  needs 

and  as   (jin'ck  as  h\u-htniim".     This  throwini:^  2(H)  or   ."inn   cai'ds  t(»  work  it,  whei'ens  a  bio- 

of  tlie  shuttle  by  machinery  is  >'ei'y  ditrerent  ]>attern    will     sometiims    want,    as    many    as 

from    the  old-time  ])lan  when   tlie  throwing  ir),()(M)  cards.     The  ])erf<)ral(Ml   cai'ds  are  all 

Avas  by  han<l.     'Idiere  is  a  self-actinu' appliance  fastene<l    to    run    over   the   machine    like  an 

whicli   instantly  stops    the   machine  when  a  endless  rope.     'Idiere  arr.  a  numlxM*  of  h(M)ks, 
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threiid    is  br-iken.     This  i<  accnniplishcd   by  al)oV(^  tlic^  cardboard,  workinii"  np  and  down, 

a    oonli'ivancc   (".illcd    \\\r  'Mn?'k   and   <:-rid  **  When    the   hooks   nieet   no  obstriiciion,   and 

m<»ti<M!,  whirh  dejxMids  {\)v  \\<  aclioti  on    the  ]))is<  throng"!)  an  aperture,  tliey  pull  at  a  wii"e 

li^'hlly   i);d;ni(*(N|    pronu's.    <>{'  a    fork.     These  which   mo\es  the  warp   thi'eads  in   n   certain 

]>!'(Miu's    com  '     in     coiihirt,     wiih     the     weft.  direction.     Ho  while  the  cai'd  is  rot;itinir,  the 

cNcry  iinie    ihe    shutilc    is    casi     aci-oss    the  books   at'c   woi'kin^  up  a,nd   <1owm,  allowinij 

apparatus.      When  th  >   pronu's   fiiil   to   t.oucli  the  longitudinal  threads  to  be  intersected  by 

the  weft,  then   ti   sei'ies  of  lex'ers   a]'<'  set    at  the  shuttle   or   not,  just  as    it  is   arranii:e(L 

woi'k    and     ihe     ma<'hine     is    broug'ht,    to    a  As  every  succc^ssive  card    is  jin^sented,  so  a 

standstill.  f resit    com1)i nation    is    eifectcd,  and   thus   it 

I  am  not  (^xaii:<2:eratin<i;  when  I  say  I  was  iz"<>es  on  till  the  ])atterti  be  com])lete.      I  have 

contpletely   astounded   on   watchinor  what  is  seen   a  <xood  many  appliances  and  different 

known  as  the  Jac(piard  loom.     Its  injzcnuity  mnc'lnnes  at  use  in  tlic  indtistrial  world,  but 

is  marvellotts,  for  l)y  its  agency  it  is  possible  ne\ c    liave    I    seen    aiiythitig    surpass    in 
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iiri:eiiiiity  tne    inveiitioii    of    Jonepli    MMi'i(3 
JacqiicU'd,  of  Lyons. 

When  a  piooo  of  clotli  is  fiiiislied  it  is 
taken  to  the  examiiiei's,  who  certify  it  is 
correct,  and  then  it  is  ready  to  be  sent  to 
otlier  worlcs  to  be  bleaclied  and  printed. 
Tlie  day  I  spent  in  some  mills  at  F>olton 
was  full  of  instruction,  the  two  tliousand  six 
hundred  persons  employed  doiuii^,  it  appeared 
to  me,  ])ut  a  tithe  of  the  ^vork  compared 
with  what  was  accomplished  by  the  wonderful 
set  4  of  cotton-makiiisi;  macliinery. 

11ie  spinniuii:  and  the  W(^avin,i!:  of  th(^ 
cotton,  and  the  woi'kimi;  of  a  ehaiMiiini^ 
d{^slij:n,  by  no  means  heaves  tlu^  mtiterial 
ready  for  the  pubh'c  marked.  Thrre  is  a 
brown  dirtiness  abont  il.  winch  can  only  be 
renjoved  by  bleachin<i,-.  IMe.iehinu'  is  doni^ 
by  sep!n'a.te  lirms,  to  whom  the  weavers  siMid 
their  cotton.  We  all  know  the  old-fashioned 
— and  to  my  thinking-  tlui  best  -means  of 
bleach inir  namely,  exposinii;  the  cotton  to 
the  atmos])here.  Xow,  howevei',  a  solntiou 
of  chlorine  does  (puckly  what  unassi-^ted 
Xaini'e  takes  sevei'al  we;iks  to  accomplish. 

Here,  airain,  in  resptn^t  to  bleachinir,  as  in 
respect  to  everythin<j:  else,  all  the  work  is 
dotKi  by  machineiy.  ft  wa.s  considered  a, 
<xr(!at  thinii:  when  each  ])iece  ol  cotton  conld 
be  bUnu'hed  by  chlorine.  Ihit  this  is  far  too 
slow,  accordin^i;  to  modtMMi  notions  ;  so  a 
thousand  or  more  [)ieces  are  fastened  end  to 
end,  and  twenty  or  tw(Mitw-tive  miles  of 
(N)tton  is  bleaclKvl  at.  one  and  the  sime  tinu'. 
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P'i)'stof  all  <'omcs  the  washinir.  The  cloth 
i^  put  into  a  cylinder,  which  wheels  I'ouiid 
((nickly,  and  the  varions  partitions  knock 
the  malei'ial  abont  and  so  cleanser  it.  If  the 
cotton  iroes  on  the  market  while,  (hen  it  is 
not  necH'ssary  t.o  wash  it  so  absolntely  pure 
as  it  is  when  it  is  to  be  ])rinted  u])on. 

l^ieces  are  then  fasttMUMl  to.i>*elher  to  th(* 
exhnit  of  many  nnles,  a.  stam])  beimr  ])nt  on 
I'ach  t-o  distinuMiish  the  owner.  All  over  the 
surface  of  the  cott-on  are  little  pieces  of  fluff, 
and  nnnecessary  thread-ends  \\hich  must  be 
o'ot  rid  of.  This  is  usually  done  by  lanndn^u' 
it  over  hot  (;op]HM',  mulerneath  which  a  tin? 
is  ])urninir.  Sometimes,  howevei',  thesinireiuL!: 
is  <lone  by  a  nn'xlni'c  of  coal  ii'as  and  aii'. 
Thi^  doth  is  hnrried  past  the  llame  at,  th<^ 
rale  of  sixtT  yards  a  nn'ntite,  and  while 
])assing-at  this  speed  the  fluff  and  ihe  threads 
arc^  burncnl  away„ 

This  done  the  cotton  is  snbjecte*!  to 
boilinir.  It  is  ])i'(\sse<l  into  a.  vat  tln'oniih 
which  ])ipes  pass,  and  boih'niz;  water  is  forced 
throuii-h  the  cotton.  After  this  it  is  thou<i'ht 
well  to  irive  it  another  washing-.  When  the 
wat(^r  has  been  S(jneezed  ont,  the  cotion  is 
packed  away  in  stills  of  hydrochloric  acid 
foi*  ihe  space  of  sevi^al  hours,  to  u'et  rid  of 
any  lime  or  soap  thei'c  may  be  in  it. 

Once  more  the  cotton  is  boiletl,  and  by 
this  time,  as  it  onu'ht  to  b<\  it  be^'ins  lo  show 
si<!-ns  of  hecominji'  r(^ally  \\\\\ii\  Next,  it  is 
])nt  in  a  solution  of  bleachinir  powder,  to 
nn<lei'ii-o  what  is  called  '' cheun"ckinu-.''  A 
o-ood  dose  of  sulphuric  acid,  b)llowed  \\\^  by 
more  washing-,  mak(S  the  cotton  about  as 
while  as  it  is  evei'  likely  to  be. 

All  this  time  the  "ehah  has  been  in  a 
twisted  condition,  and  the  continual  pulling 
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to  wliicli  it  i^  .siihjocted  coiitractK  the  width. 
Tliis  has.  U)  he  })iit  ri^'ht,  and  if  tlu'  han<l 
will  not  (h>  it.,  i\wvv  is  a  iiiachiiK^  wliich 
caUdit's  rhe  ch^th  in  the  ceiiLiv  and  pulls  as 
it  w(M'ks  out  to  the  side. 

The  ])ul)li(,'  umst  liave  thiii^rs  that  hn  k 
niee  as  well  as  tliose  which  are  p)od. 
Accordinjxly,  in  ihe  case  of  white  calicoes, 
a  tinish  has  to  be  iin])arted.  First  the  cotton 
passes  through  boilin*;"  walei',  then  llirout^h 
calender  rollei's,  which  stretx'h  and  sniootheit. 
Then  there  is  the  starching,  and  the  more 
starch  there  is  the  thicker  seems  the  cloth 
and  the  })cttei'  it  is  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  ladies 
when  they  are  out  purchasing.  All  sorts  of 
mixtures  are  used  to  gi\'e  a  thickness  to  the 


Tf  tlie  cotton  is  to  Inive  a  glazed  surface, 
then  a  second  time  is  it  calendered,  aud  the 
gloss  is  imparted  by  the  rollers  tlirough 
wdiich  it  passes  travtjlling  at  diil'ei'ent  speeds. 
Thus  di'y  and  polished  the  cottou  is  I'olled 
by  girls,  a  trade  maj'k  is  atlixed,  a,  gilt-edged 
piece  of  paper  is  fastened  at  the  eud,  and  so 
it  is  made  ready  for  the  warehouse  aud  the 
market  whenever  uecessary. 

Every  woman  knows  what  clieap  prints 
are,  Imt  every  woman  does  not  kno^v  the 
infinite  Miriety  of  processes  through  whicli 
the  cotton,  even  after  it  is  bleached,  has 
to  go  before  it  finds  its  way  into  a  shop  to 
l(i  sold  at  a  ridiciilonsly  small  price.  The 
printing  of  calico  is  no\'el  as  well  as  interest- 
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cotton.  "Wliat  tliev  are  composed  of  is  a 
secret  which  bleach(^,rs  do  not  care  tx)  have 
made  public,  altlK)ngh  it  should  be  ])nre 
starch. 

Well,  the  cotton  ]iasses  througli  a  trongli 
containing  what  we  will  su])pose  to  be  starch, 
and  tlw'ough  rollers  the  ])r(;ssurc  of  which 
squeezes  away  tlie  su|)erfluons  nioistin'e,  and 
tlien  it  is  conducted  l)etween  a  nnmber  of 
steam-heated  cylinders  to  be  dried,  going 
over  and  o\'er'thc  cylinders  till  it  is  dry  in 
every  part.  A  mild  douse  of  water  is  next 
poured  on  it,  and,  passing  through  other 
rollers,  it  is  hanunered  and  beaten  for  some 
considerable  time,  as  tliough  it  had  inflicted 
an  injury  aud  needed  puirishment. 


ing.  When  the  design  lias  been  thought 
out,  then  tlie  impression  is  engra\'ed  on  a 
series  of  copper  plates,  it  being,  of  course, 
necessary  to  have  a  different  cylinder  to 
print  from  for  each  colour  or  shade  of  colour. 
There  are  numerous  ways  of  ])roducing 
colonrs,  but  hick  of  space  prevents  my  going 
into  further  details. 

The  hard-lieadcd  northerners  are  ever  on 
the  watch  for  some  slight  impi'oving  cliango 
in  the  spinning,  the  weaving,  the  ])leacliing, 
and  the  printing  of  cotton.  Tliey  guard 
their  improvements  jealously,  for  the  race 
to  the  market  is  keen,  and  it  is  a  case  where 
no  mercy  is  shown  to  the  weak,  who  are 
rudely  pushed  to  the  wall. 


YES,  sir,"  remarked  the  Hon. 
Smith,  formerly  of  the  A 
Consular   Service,    "a  orrea 


"ES,  sir,"  remarked  the  Hon.  Daniel 

American 
reat  many 

curious  things  happen  to  a  consul.  I  could 
tell  you  experiences  of  mine  that  I  rather 
calculate  would  astonish  you  some,  provided, 
of  course,  that  you  were  willing  to  believe 
them.  For  instance,  I  once  stood  a  three 
weeks  siege  by  thirty -two  American  old 
maids,  and  I  can  tell  you  I  was  pretty  badly 
scared.  If  you  care  to  hear  the  story  I 
don't  mind  telling  it  to  you,  though  as  a 
general  thing  I  am  careful  not  to  speak  of  it 
to  my  fellow  countrymen. 

"  Along  in  1886  I  was  the  American 
consul  at  Aragua,  a  town  in  the  south  of 
Spain  about  a  hundred  miles  from  the  coast. 
The  place  didn't  need  an  Anierican  consul 
any  more  than  a  cow  needs  a  bicycle,  for  it 
had  no  trade  with  America,  and  no  American 
tourist  ever  dreamed  of  stopping  there. 

"  However,  tlie  President  was  a  personal 
friend  of  mine,  and  lie  ^vanted  to  do  me  a 
good  turn,  so  he  appointed  me  consul  at 
Aragua,  with  a  salary  just  about  large 
enough  to  keep  me  from  starvation.  I  was 
mightily  pleased  with  the  appointment  until 
I  got  to  Aragua  and  found  w^hat  a  lonesome, 
dead-and-alive  place  it  was.  It  had  about 
ten  thousand  inhabitants,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  chief  of  police  and  two  or 
three  priests,  there  wasn't  a  soul  in  the 
whole  towm  that  a  sensible  man  could  talk 
with  for  half  an  hour.  The  chief  of  police 
was  a  capital  fellow,  wdio  had  been  in  New 
York  and  could  talk  considerable  English. 


He  and  I  were  pretty  thick,  and  he  was 
always  ready  to  do  anything  that  I  asked 
him  to  do.  Then  good  old  Don  Diego,  a 
priest  that  had  made  up  his  mind  to  coiivert 
me  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  did  his 
level  best  to  make  himself  agreeable,  and  if 
it  hadn't  been  that  all  tlie  voters  in  my 
section  of  Iowa  were  Protestants,  I  should 
have  felt  like  turning  Catholic  just  to  oblige 
him.  I  forgot  to  say  tlia,t  I  could  speak 
Spanish  middling  well.  That  was  the  reason 
why  the  President  sent  me  to  Spain.  He 
said  it  would  be  a  novelty  for  a  consul  to 
speak  the  language  of  the  country  to  wdn'ch 
he  was  sent,  and  he  wanted  to  see  how  the 
experiment  would  work. 

"  One  of  the  first  things  that  an  American 
consul  in  Europe  finds  out  is  that  it  sw^arms 
with  American  tramps.  Two  or  tliree  times 
a  week  a  ragged,  dirty  scoundrel  would  come 
to  my  office  and  demand  help  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  an  American  citizen.  Usually 
he  was  a  German,  or  a  Russian,  or  a  Polish 
Jew,  who  said  that  he  had  been  naturalised 
in  America  and  had  lost  his  papers.  I 
suppose  tliat  ninety-nine  times  in  a  hundred 
the  fellow  lied,  and  was  no  more  an  American 
citizen  than  the  King  of  Spain  himself  ;  but 
I  didn't  dare  to  take  the  chances  that  he 
was  an  impostor  and  treat  him  as  such. 
Once  I  did  brace  up  and  tell  a  man  who 
could  only  speak  a  few  words  of  English, 
and  who  said  that  he  had  left  his  papers  in 
his  boarding-house,  tliat  he  was  a  fraud. 
He  burst  into  tears,  and  after  fumbling  at 
his  pocket  produced  a  lot  of  dirty  papers 
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among  which  was  a  naturalisHtion  certificate, 
signed  bj  the  clerk  of  a  New  York  court  who 
was  an  old  friend  of  mine.  1  begged  the 
man's  pardon  and  lent  him  five  dollars  on 
the  spot,  but  a  year  afterwards  I  saw  a  New 


)duee(l  a  nuturulisatioii 

certiiicate." 


York  pap3r  ccntahiing  an  account  of  the 
brutal  and  outrageous  treatment  that  an 
American  citizen  had  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  American  consul  at  iVragua.  That 
w^as  a  lesson  to  me,  and  after  that  I  never 
disputed  any  man's  assertion  that  he  was  an 
American  citizen,  knowing  that  if  he  really 
were  a  naturalised  American  he  might  have  a 
friend  in  Congress  who  would  denounce  me 
as  a  man  unfit  to  hold  office,  and  would 
either  have  me  turned  out  or  have  my  con- 
sulate abolished. 

"  Of  course,  I  couldn't  give  money  to  all 
this  army  of  tramps,  but  I  furnished  them 
with  railrocid  tickets  to  the  nearest  seaport. 
The  chief  of  police  had  authority  to  send 
all  rogues  and  vagabonds  out  of  the  ])rovince, 
and  whene\^er  I  sent  a  tramp  to  liim,  with 
the  request  that  he  wovdd  give  the  man  a 
third  class  ticket  and  send  him  on  his  way, 
the  chief  would  do  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 
This  would  liave  been  all  right  had  it  not 
been  that  the  American  consul  at  Avilas,  the 
seaport  to  which  I  sent  my  tramps,  grew 
indignant,  and  before  I  had  been  a  month  in 
Aragua  wrote  to  me  accusing  me  of  sending 
him  all  the  tramps  in  Spain,  and  promising 
to  make  it  lively  for  me  if  I  didn't  quit  it. 
This  male  me  mad,  and  after  that  I  told 
every  tramp  who  came  to  me  to  go  Bttaight 


to  the  consul  at  Avilas,  who  was  a  very  rich 
man  and  would  be  certain  to  give  him  money. 
It  was  hard  on  tlie  consul,  I  admit,  for  he 
w^as  at  tlie  end  of  the  railroad,  and  he  couldn't 
pass  the  tramps  on  to  another  consul  as  I 
had  done.  He  had  to 
keep  them  from  starving 
until  lie  could  send  tliem 
away  on  the  next  steamer 
that  came  into  port,  and 
his  actual  outlay  in  buy- 
ing steamer  tickets  and 
in  boarding  the  tramps 
must  have  amounted  to 
at  least  half  his  salary. 
He  couldn't  complain  to 
the  Government,  for  if 
he  did  he  would  have 
been  accused  of  unwilling- 
ness to  help  Americans  in 
distress,  so  the  only  thing 
\e  could  do  was  to  write 
me  abusive  letters.  The 
more  letters  he  wrote 
the  more  tramps  1  sent 
him.  AYord  got  round 
among  all  the  tramps  in 
Europe  that  by  calling 
on  me  they  could  get  an 
introduction  to  the  consul  at  Avilas,  wdiich 
would  be  worth  having,  and  consequently, 
before  I  had  been  six  months  in  office  my 
average  weekly  shipment  of  tramps  was  about 
trebled. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  wreck  of  the 
steamer  Morning  Lights  off  Avilas,  in  the 
year  1887  ?  Well,  it  don't  matter  whether 
you  do  or  not.  The  fact  is  that  the  steamer 
was  wrecked,  though  only  four  men  were 
drowned.  Among  the  passengers  w^is  a 
personally  conducted  party  of  thirty-two 
American  female  school-teachers,  all  of 
whom  were  unmarried  and  over  forty  years 
of  age.  The  conductor  of  the  party  was  one 
of  the  men  wdio  were  drowned,  and  as  the 
steamer  went  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  in  the  biggest  kind  of  a  hurry,  the 
school-teachers  hadn't  time  to  save  anything 
except  the  clothes  they  stood  in.  I  don't 
suppose  there  was  ten  dollars  in  the  whole 
party,  and  of  course  the  moment  they  got 
ashore  they  went  to  the  consul  for  assistance. 
**  When  those  thirty-two  old  maids  marched 
into  the  consul's  office  and  told  him  that 
they  hadn't  any  money,  and  that  they 
wanted  him  to  send  them  to  Paris,  he  saw 
his  way.  The  women  afterwards  told  me 
that  he  was  as  smilirg  and  pleasant  as  a  man 
could  possibly  be,  ana  1  don't  doubt  it.     He 
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understood  tliat  his  chance  to  get  even  with 
me  had  come  at  last,  and  he  lost  no  time  in 
improving  it.  The  next  day,  abont  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  whole  gang  of 
women  came  into  my  office  and  demanded 
second  class  railroad  tickets  to  Paris  and 
money  enongh  to  feed  them  on  the  way. 
One  of  the  women,  who  acted  as  spokes- 
woman for  the  rest  at  such  times  as  they 
would  give  her  a  chance  to  speak,  handed 
me  a  letter  from  the  consul  at  Avilas,  in 
which  he  said  that  he  had  great  pleasure  in 
turning  over  to  me  his  distressed  fellow 
countrywomen,  knowing  that  I  always 
helped  Americans  in  difficulty,  and  that  I 
would  be  only  too  happy  to  help  these 
deserving  ladies.  He  went  on  to  say  that 
the  women  had  been  shipwrecked  and  had 
lost  all  their  money,  but  that  he  had  assured 
them  that  I  w^ould  furnish  them  with  every- 
thing they  might  want.  When  I  read  the 
letter  I  knew  that  there  w^as  big  trouble 
ahead  for  me,  and  I  didn't  need  to  read  the 
postscript  which  said,  '  Who's  ahead  on  the 
tramp  game  now  ? '  lie  was  a  coarse  sort 
of  chap,  but  he  had  a  fair  idea  of  a  joke. 

''  Well !  after  I  had  read  the  letter  I 
asked,  in  my  coolest  and  most  dignified  w^ay, 
'  Ladies  !  what  can  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
doing  for  you  ? ' 

"  '  What  we  want,'  said  the  spokeswoman, 


from  home,  and  so  we  shan't  want  but  a 
couple  of  dollars  or  so  for  each  of  us,  just 
for  our  necessary  expenses  on  the  road.' 

"  '  But,  my  dear  madam !  '  said  I,  '  tickets 
to  Paris  for  all  of  you  w^ould  cost  about  nine 
hundred  dollars,  and  my  salary  is  only  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year.  You  must 
see  that  I  can't  possibly  incur  any  such 
expense,  no  matter  how  anxious  I  am  to 
help  you.' 

"  '  We  know  well,'  said  the  woman,  '  tliat 
you  are  a  millionaire,  and  are  just  stopping 
here  to  amuse  yourself.  Tlie  consul  at 
Avilas  told  us  all  about  you  and  said  that 
you  furnished  railroad  tickets  to  Americans 
nearly  every  day  in  the  year.' 

"  '  The  consul  was  joking,'  I  replied.  '  I 
have  no  income  except  my  salary,  and  I 
could  no  more  send  you  to  Paris  than  I 
could  buy  up  the  Spanish  monarchy.  I  am 
ready  to  take  any  amount  of  trouble  to  assist 
you,  but  as  for  supplying  you  with  railioad 
tickets  and  money,  the  thing  is  clean 
impossible.' 

"  '  Yery  well,  sir  I '  said  the  spokeswoman, 
'  we  have  been  sent  to  you  by  an  American 
consul,  who  may  be  8U])posed  to  know^  his 


"  He  was  as  smiliDg  and  pleasant  as  a  man  could  possibly  be.' 


'  is  lodgings  for  the  night  and  second  class 
railroad  tickets  to  Paris.  The  consul  at 
Avilas  said  that  it  would  be  your  pleasure 
as  well  as  your  duty  to  do  this  for  us. 
When  we  get  to  Paris  we  can  get  money 


duty,  and  wlio  is  a  gentleman,  even  if  some 
others  that  I  could  name  are  not.  He 
assured  us  that  it  was  your  bounden  duty  to 
lielp  us,  and  I  can  Lell  you  that  we  don't 
intend  to  allow  you  to  shirk  that  duty  on 
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any  pretence  whatever.  What  else  are  jou 
here  for,  except  to  lielp  Americans  who  neacl 
help  ?  Do  jon  mean  to  say  that  the  Govern- 
ment pays  you  to  stay  here  and  enjoy  your- 
self ?  We  shall  go  to  the  best  hotel  in  this 
town  and  take  rooms,  telling  the  landlord  to 
send  the  bill  to  you.  We  shall  stay  there 
till  you  give  us  our  railroad  tickets,  no 
matter  how  long  it  may  be.  More  than 
that,  if  we  don't  get  the  tickets  very  soon  we 
shall  report  you  to  the  President  when  we 
get  back  to  America,  and  you  will  be  pro- 
perly punished  for  refusing  to  help  American 
ladies.'  Then  she  turned  to  the  other 
women  and  asked  if  they  approved  of  what 
she  had  said.  They  all  did  approve  of  it 
with  such  enthusiasm  that  they  kissed  her 
then  and  there  and  scowled  at  me  as  if  I 
had  been  the  worst  criminal  in  Spain. 

"  If  they  had  been  men  I  should  have 
ordered  them  out  of  the  office,  and  should 
have  sent  for  the  police  if  they  refused  to 
go.  But  being  women  what  could  I  do  ? 
I  told  them  over  and  over  again  that  I  could 
not  pay  either  hotel  bills  or  railroad  fares, 
but  it  made  no  sort  of  impression  on  them. 
They  talked  to  me  until  they  were  tired,  and 
then  they  filed  out  of  the  room,  and  I 
watched  them  from  my  window  on  their  way 
to  the  hotel,  which  was  in  the  same  street  as 
my  office.  I  saw  them  go  in,  and  as  they 
did  not  come  out  again  I  knew  that  they 
must  have  found  rooms.  Of  course  I  did 
not  believe  that  they  could  compel  me  by 
law  to  pay  their  bills,  but  all  the  same  the 
hotel  keeper  would  be  sure  to  look  to  me  for 
payment,  and  would  make  an  intolerable  lot 
of  trouble  wdien  he  found  that  I  would  not 
pay. 

"  When  my  office  hours  were  over  I  went 
to  the  hotel  and  found  the  landlord  in  the 
happiest  possible  frame  of  mind.  Before  I 
could  say  a  word  he  overwhelmed  me  with 
thanks  for  sending  liim  so  many  guests  ;  and 
when  I  assured  him  that  I  was  in  no  possible 
W'ay  responsible  for  the  women,  and  that  I 
did  not  believe  that  he  would  be  able  to 
collect  any  money  from  them,  he  smiled  and 
said  that  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  trust  to 
my  honour.  He  had  been  told  by  the  ladies 
that  I  would  pay  their  bill,  and  he  should 
not  think  of  annoying  them  about  so  small 
an  affair.  He  knew  that  the  Senor  Consul 
was  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  generous  of 
men,  and  he  refused  for  one  single  instant 
to  tolerate  the  thought  that  such  a  man 
would  bring  an  honest  innkeeper  and  his 
family  to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  refusing  to 
pay  a  perfectly  just  bill.     He  kept  on  talk- 


ing in  this  exasperating  fashion  until  T 
wanted  to  knock  his  stupid  head  off,  and  for 
that  matter  would  have  done  so  had  I  been 
able  to  pay  the  consequent  damages.  No- 
thing that  I  could  say  had  the  slightest  effect 
upon  the  miserable  man,  so  I  finally  went 
back  to  my  office  and  tried  to  relieve  my 
mind  by  writing  an  unofficial  letter  to  my 
colleague  at  Avilas  which  ought  to  have 
driven  him  wild  with  rage.  But  it  didn't 
seem  to  trouble  him  in  the  least.  He  wTote 
back  to  me  begging  me  not  to  excite  myself, 
lest  I  should  bring  on  an  attack  of  fever, 
and  asking  me  if  he  should  send  me  three 
shipwrecked  sailors  who  claimed  to  be  Ameri- 
cans and  whom  I  might  like  to  add  to  my 
collection  of  female  tramps.  He  added  that 
it  would  hardly  be  worth  while  for  me  to 
write  him  any  more  letters,  as  he  had  just 
forwarded  his  resignation  to  Washington 
and  had  turned  over  his  office  to  his  vice- 
consul.  When  I  read  that  letter  I  could  see 
in  every  line  of  it  how  happy  the  scoundrel 
was  at  having  put  me  in  a  hole,  and  I  could 
have  wrung  his  neck  with  pleasure. 

"  For  the  next  week  those  thirty-two 
women  came  to  my  office  every  morning  and 
wanted  to  know  when  they  would  receive 
their  railway  tickets.  I  couldn't  prevent 
them  from  entering  the  office,  for  they  were 
American  citizens,  and  I  could  not  turn 
them  out,  for  they  were  women.  I  tried 
smoking  the  worst  tobacco  I  could  buy,  but 
they  didn't  seem  to  mind  it  a  particle, 
although  it  made  me  half  sick.  I  made  a 
show  of  writing  letters  wliile  they  were  in 
the  room,  but  they  would  keep  on  talking 
about  my  heartless  and  brutal  conduct,  just 
the  same  as  if  they  knew  that  I  was  listening 
to  them.  They  worried  me  so  much  that  I 
could  neither  work  by  day  nor  sleep  by 
night.  They  said  that  the  hotel  was  a  very 
comfortable  one,  though  they  rather  thought 
that  it  was  expensive,  and  that  they  were 
ready  to  stay  in  Aragua  all  the  winter  in  case  I 
delayed  to  furnish  them  witli  railway  tickets 
to  Paris.  There  was  not  the  least  doubt 
that  they  would  keep  their  word,  and  1  fore- 
saw that,  unless  the  cholera  should  break 
out  among  them,  they  would  ruin  me 
financially  and  compel  me  to  sneak  out  of 
Spain  in  disguise. 

"  Of  course  I  had  already  gone  to  my 
friend  the  chief  of  police,  and  begged  him 
to  send  the  women  out  of  the  country.  He 
said  that  he  would  do  so  with  all  the 
pleasure  in  the  world,  if  I  would  certify  that 
they  were  rogues  and  vagabonds.  Without 
this  certificate  from  me,  however,  he    said 
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tliat  he  was  powerless  to  act,  for,  inasmuch 
as  the  women  were  living  at  the  best  hotel 
in  the  town,  and  had  every  appearance  of 
being  perfectly  respectable,  he  could  not 
turn  them  out  of  the  country  without  in- 
volving Spain  in  a  quarrel  with  the  United 
States  and  bringing  certain  ruin  and  dis- 
grace upon  himself.  I  had  to  admit  that, 
although  the  thirty-two  women  were  worse 
than  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  I  could  not  con- 
scientiously certify  that  they  were  rogues 
and  vagabonds,  and  thereupon  the  chief 
assured  me  that  he  was  desolated,  l)ut  that 
he  really  could  not  see  his  way  to  help  me. 
I  had  permitted  myself  to  count  on  his 
services  in  the  matter,  and  when  I  found 
that  he  could  give  me  no  assist- 
ance, I  went  home  feeling 
about  as  a  man  does  who  is 
condemned  to  death  and  has 
been  refused  a  pardon. 

"The  next  night,  as  I  was 
passing     the    hotel,    I    heard 
singing.     I  ought  to  say  that 
by  this  time  I  had  pretty  well 
^iwiiw   up   going    out    of    the 
house  in  the  daytime,  for  fear 
of  meeting  either  of  the  thirty 
two    women   or   some    one   of 
their  creditors,  and  only  ven- 
tured into  the  street  at  night. 
I  stopped  to  listen  to  the  sing- 
ing, and  then  a  brilliant  idea 
struck  me.     The  women  were 
singing   the  most  violent  sort 
of    revival   hymns,   and    when   the   singing 
stopped  for  a  bit  I  could  hear  one  of  them 
reading  aloud.     It  was  clear  that  they  were 
having   some    sort   of    Protestant   religious 
service,  which,  as  I  knew,  was  contrary  to 
law  and  everlastingly  contrary  to  the  preju- 
dices of  the  inhabitants  of  Aragua.     I  lost 
no  time  in  going  to  Don    Diego,  the  good 
old  priest  I  have  mentioned,  and  in  telling 
him  tliat  thirty-two  American  female  lieretics 
of  tlie  deepest  dye  were  holding  a  Protestant 
service  at  the   hotel,  and  unless  they  were 
arrested  would  probably  attempt  to  convert 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  town. 
But  there  w^asn't  a  srrain  of  comfort  to  be 
got  out  of  Don  Diego.     His  good  old  face 
briglitened  up  the  moment  he  heard  about 
the  heretics,  and  he  said  that  this  was  the 
opportunity  he  had   dreamed  of  for  years. 
He    had    always    longed    to   convert    some 
English   or   American   women   to   the    true 
faith,  and  now  this  glorious  opportunity  had 
been  sent  to  him.     He  would  not  hear  for 
a  moment   the   suggestion  that  the  women 


ought  to  be  arrested  and  sent  out  of  Spain, 
but  he  insisted  on  going  instantly  to  the 
hotel  and  converting  the  entire  gang.  And 
he  did  make  the  attempt ;  for  tlje  next  week 
he  was  with  those  women  about  half  the  time, 
and  they  all  said  that  he  was  an  old  dear. 
Naturally  he  didn't  make  the  least  progress 
in  converting  them,  but  they  were  so  friendly 
with  him  that  he  felt  sure  he  would  gather 
them  in  before  very  long.  The  next  time  I 
saw  him  he  was  full  of  gratitude  to  me  for 
having  given  him  the  opportunity  to  do  such 
a  glorious  work  for  his  Churcli,  and  he  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  I  would  not  let  the 
women  leave  town  until  he  had  baptised 
every  one  of  them. 


"They  all 


"  Meanwhile 
the  landlord  had 
begun  to  send 
me  polite  notes 
asking  for  a 
small  payment 
on  account.  I 
answered  the  hrst  one  by  reiterating  my 
assurance  that  I  would  never  pay  a  single 
peseta,  but  the  succeeding  notes  were  just  as 
polite  and  cool  as  ever.  The  chief  of  poHce 
was  of  the  opinion  that,  inasnnich  as  I  liad 
not  given  the  landlord,  on  tlie  day  wlicn  lie 
received  tlie  women,  formal  notice  in,  writing 
that  I  would  not  be  res];)onsible  for  them,  I 
might  be  held  legally  liable.  At  any  rate,  it 
was  the  cliief's  opinion  tliat  the  landlord 
Avould  swear  that  I  had  verbally  promised  to 
pay  him,  and  that  the  court  would  probably 
give  him  a  verdict  for  the  full  amount, 
besides  damages  and  costs.  When  I  com- 
plained to  the  chief  that  tlie  women  were 
openly  violating  the  law^  by  holding  Protestant 
meetings  at  the  hotel,  and  that  the  chances 
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were  that  they  would  convert  Don  Diego, 
which  would  be  a  terrible  scandal,  he  ag-reed 
with  me  that  this  constituted  a  state  of 
things  which  ought  to  justify  the  expulsion 
of  the  women  from  the  country,  but  he  said 
that  he  could  take  no  action  in  such  a  matter 
except  at  the  request  of  the  Church,  and 
that  inasmuch  as  Don  Diego  was  the  particular 
pet  of  the  archbishop,  the  latter  would  of 
course  look  at  the  affair  through  Don 
Diego's  spectacles.  I  tell  you,  I  just  longed 
for  the  good  old  days  of  the  Spanish  In- 
quisition, and  would  have  been  willing  to 
subscribe  liberally  for  stakes  and  firewood 
for  the  benefit  of  tliose  terrible  women. 


The  woman  iu- 
sisLed  on  coming 
to  nurse  me." 


"Towards  the  end  of  a  fortnight  there 
was  a  fresh  complication.  One  of  the  women 
began  to  make  love  to  me.  She  said  that  if 
I  would  escort  her  to  Paris  she  would  cable 
for  enough  money  to  pay  both  our  fares 
and  to  secure  me  against  any  loss  that  the 
rest  of  the  women  might  put  me  to.  Of 
course  I  couldn't  consent  to  accepting  such 
generosity,  unless  she  were  prepared  to  adopt 
me  as  her  son,  or  I  were  intending  to  ask  her 
to  become  my  wife.  However,  she  never  lost 
courage.  I  don't  mean  to  say  she  ever  said 
or  did  anything  that  was  unladylike,  but  she 
had  made  up  her  mind  to  marry  me,  and  she 
followed  me  up  with  an  unfaltering  deter- 


mination to  win.  At  last  I  had  to  pretend 
to  have  a  fever,  and  to  take  to  my  bed,  but 
this  didn't  pan  out  quite  as  I  had  expected. 
The  woman  insisted  on  coming  to  nurse  me, 
and  after  I  tried  the  experiment  of  pretend- 
ing to  be  delirious,  which  didn't  frighten 
her  a  particle,  I  had  to  insist  that  I  was 
quite  well  again.  As  for  the  other  women, 
they  used  to  hold  indignation  meetings  in 
my  office,  which  was  next  to  my  bedroom. 
Of  course  I  could  hear  every  word  they 
^,aid,  and  as  they  said  about  twice  as  much 
as  they  ever  ventured  to  say  to  my  face,  I 
didn't  enjoy  the  meetings.  I  could  stand 
being  called  brutal  and  miserly,  but  it  was  a 
little  hard  to  lie  on  my  bed  and  hear  myself 
charged  with  being  an  luibitual  drunkard 
and  the  ugliest  man  in  all  Spain. 

"The  third  Sunday  after  the  arrival  of 
the  women  we  had  our  annual  bullfight.  I 
don't  take  very  much  stock  in  bullfights,  but 
I  suppose  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  our 
annual  bullfight  laid  over  anything  of  the 
kind  that  could  be  seen  in  Spain,  outside  of 
]\Iadrid,  or,  perliaps,  Barcelona. 

"  When  I  first  went  to  Spain  I  was  terribly 
down  on  bullfighting,  and  one  day,  when  the 
chief  of  police  was  sitting  in  my  office  and 
reading  the  last  copy  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  I  told  him  that  a  nation  wliere  bull- 
fights were  permitted  had  no  sort  of  right  to 
claim  to  be  civilised.  He  didn't  attempt  to 
contradict  me,  but  presently  he  said — 

"  "  I  see  by  this  paper  that  you  Americans 
have  just  had  a  great  prizefight,  in  which 
one  of  the  men  was  killed.  Do  you  have 
many  prizefights  in  your  country  ? ' 

"  I  had  to  admit  that  we  did  go  in  for 
prizefighting  pretty  strong,  but  I  explained 
that  it  was  a  manly  pastime  and  had  its 
advantages  as  well  as  its  disadvantages. 
Then  the  chief  read  out  an  account  of  the 
lynching  of  four  niggers  tliat,  according  to 
the  paper,  had  been  burned  alive  by  <i  mob 
of  leading  citizens  somewhere  in  Missouri, 
and  when  he  had  fiiushed  reading  he  asked 
me  if  it  was  true,  as  the  Herald  mentioned, 
that  there  bad  been  over  a  thousand  cases  of 
lynching  in  the  States  during  tlie  previous 
year  ?  Tlie  statistics  on  the  snbject  hap- 
pened to  be  lying  on  my  table  at  that  iden- 
tical moment,  only  by  good  luck  the  chief 
didn't  know  it.  Still,  I  couldn't  honestly 
deny  that  lynching  was  more  or  less  common 
in  America. 

" '  I  suppose  there  isn't  any  doubt  about 
the  Americans  being  a  civilised  nation,  is 
there  ?  '  said  tlie  cliief. 

" '  Hold  on  !     You   stop   just  vvliere  you 
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are  ! '  said  I.  '  111  saj  no  more  about  bull- 
fights if  you'll  say  nothing  about  prizefights 
and  lynching.' 

"  Since  then  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  though  the  Spaniards  do  enjoy  bull- 
fights, they  are  not  so  very  much  worse  than 
other  people,  after  all. 

"  But  I  am  forgetting  my  story.  When 
Sunday  came  I  went  to  the  bullfight,  feeling 
sure  that  the  American  women  wouldn't  be 
there,  and  that  I 
should  have  a 
quiet  and  com- 
fortable after- 
noon. But  to 
my  surprise  there 
they  were,  occu- 
pying seats  in  the 
very  front  row 
and  looking  as 
severe  and  deter- 
mined as  if  they 
were  a  lot  of 
temperance  cru- 
saders engaged  in 
raiding  a  rum 
shop.  1  knew, 
of  course,  that 
the  price  of  their 
si3ats  would  be 
charged  to  me, 
but  that  didn't 
trouble  me  much. 
I  had  already 
made  up  my 
mind  that  I  was 
bound  to  be 
ruined  by  those 
women,  and  it 
didn't  make 
much  difi^erence 
to  a  ruined  man 
whether  his  debts 
were  large  or 
small. 

"The  Am-^ri- 
can  women  sat 
as  still  as  if  they 
were  at  a  prayer 

meeting,  until  the  first  bull  was  led  out. 
The  Spaniards  looked  at  them  and  wondered 
why  people  who  had  come  to  amuse  them- 
selves could  wear  such  solemn  faces  ;  but,  as 
a  rule,  Spaniards  don't  trouble  themselves 
much  about  other  people's  affairs,  and  so 
long  as  the  bullfight  promised  to  pan  out 
well  the  sour  face^  of  tlie  iXinericans  did  not 
disturb  them.  But  when  the  women  saw 
that  the  fight  was  about  to  begin,  and  tbat 


a  picador  was  advancing  on  the  bull  with  a 
handful  of  darts,  they  rose  up  in  a  body  and 
shrieked  to  him  to  let  the  poor  beast  alone. 
Both  the  bull  and  the  man  were  a  good  deal 
astonished,  but  their  astonishment  was  noth- 
ing to  that  of  the  spectators  when  the  one 
American  woman  who  could  speak  Spanish 
began  to  address  them.  She  told  them  that 
they  were  brutes  and  cowards,  and  that 
although  they  might  think  themselves  civi- 
lised and  religious,  they  were  the  worst  set 
of  barbarians  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  She 
spoke  for  about  five  minutes,  and  still  had  a 
good  deal  of  language  to  get  rid  of,  when 
the  people  judged  that  the  time  had  come 
for  putting  the  Americans  out.  I  was  sitting 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  arena,  and  I 
couldn't  have  helped  the  women  even  if  I 
had  been  anxious  to  help  them,  which  I  am 
free  to  say  I  was  not.  For  a  few  minutes 
the  air  was  filled  with  fragments  of  bonnets 
and  back  hair,  and  then  the  police  came  in 
and  carried  the  women  off  to  jail  with  about 


uproar  as 


"Carried  the  women  off  to  jail." 


first  class  revolution 
would  have  made. 

"  I  was  so  savage 
at  the  way  in  which 
I  had  been  treated 
that  I  resolved  to 
let  the  women  spend 
a  night  in  the  lock- 
up before  taking 
measures  to  have 
them  released.  The 
prison  was  a  mid- 
dling comfortable 
one,  and  I  knew  that 
they  could  come  to 
no  harm  by  merely 
occupying  it  for  a 
night.  The  next 
morning  I  overslept 
myself,  and  it  was 
towards  noon  before 
I  went  to  the  chief 
of  police  with  the 
intention  of  getting 
the  women  set  at 
liberty.  The  chief 
welcomed  me  with  enthusiasm.  He  threw 
both  liis  arms  around  me  and  kissed  me  on 
both  cheeks,  and  congratulated  me  because,  as 
he  said,  the  American  women  were  where 
they  would  never  give  me  any  more  trouble. 
'' '  You're  very  good,'  I  said,  '  but  Tm  not 
rid  of  them  yet.  I  can't  allow  them  to  ctay 
in  prison  ;  and  when  tbey  are  released  they'll 
continue  to  persecute  me  just  aa  they  have 
been  doing.' 
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"  '  Mj  dear  sir  ! '  replied  the  chief,  *  as 
you  know,  I  am  jour  most  devoted  friend, 
and  it  has  been  a  terrible  grief  to  me  that  I 
could  not  send  those  women  out  of  Spain 
and  so  restore  tranquility  to  your  bosom. 
But  I  grieve  no  longer.  The  moment  they 
dared  to  create  a  riot,  and  attack  the  national 
custom  of  bullfighting,  my  course  was 
plain.  They  had  proved  themselves  to  be 
rogues  and  vagabonds  by  engaging  in  a 
public  riot,  and  that  made  it  possible  for  me 
to  send  them  across  the  frontier.  Of  course 
I  cannot  interfere  between  you  and  the 
hotel  keeper,  or  protect  you  agpinst  the 
manager  of  the  bullfight,  who  claims  dam- 
ages to  the  amount  of  live  thousand  pesetas, 
and  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  pay  the 
fines  which  the  court  inflicted  this  morning 
on  the  women,  and  which  amount  to  about 
six  thousand  pesetas.  Nevertheless,  that  is 
of  little  consequence,  for  I  have  the  great 
joy  of  assuring  you  that  the  women  left  here 
for  the  French  frontier  four  hours  ago,  and 
there  is  no  possibility  of  their  coming  back 
again.' 

"  I  thanked  the  chief  for  his  kindness. 
There  was  no  use  in  telling  him  that  he  had 
driven  the  last  nail  in  my  coffin.  You  see,  it 
was  absolutely  certain  that  the  women  w^ould 
complain  to  the  Washington  Government, 
and  would  represent  that  they  had  been 
illegally  sent  out  of  the  country,  and  that  I 
had  refused  to  give  them  any  help.  There 
w^ould  be  a  tremendous  row  in  the  American 
newspapers,  and  even  if  it  should  prove 
possible  to  settle  the  affair  without  a  war 
with   Spain,  nothing   could   save   me   from 


being  ignominiously  turned  out  of  office. 
Moreover,  even  if  I  should  not  be  removed, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  stay  in 
Aragua,  for  I  could  not  pay  the  claims  that 
those  w^omen  had  run  up  against  me,  and  my 
failure  to  pay  would  be  followed  eventually 
by  a  stab  in  the  back. 

"  There  was  only  one  thing  left  for  me  to 
do.  I  went  to  my  lodgings  and  wrote  a 
letter  of  resignation  to  Washington,  explain- 
ing that  my  health  had  suddenly  given  way. 
Then,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  I  shaved  off 
my  moustache,  put  a  clean  collar  and  tooth- 
brush in  my  pocket,  and  took  the  express 
train  for  Gibraltar,  where  I  caught  the 
steamer  for  New  York.  I  kept  out  of  sight 
in  America  until  the  uproar  about  the  base 
insult  to  American  ladies,  and  the  cowardly 
conduct  of  a  consul,  had  died  away,  and 
then  I  went  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  and 
went  into  the  sugar  business.  I  never  met 
one  of  the  women  after  I  left  Spain,  and  I 
trust  that  I  never  will.  As  for  the  consul 
at  Avilas,  who  dumped  those  thirty-two 
women  on  me,  I  wanted  to  meet  him  the 
worst  way  for  several  years,  but  now  that 
the  thing  has  become  an  old  story  I  have 
got  over  my  rage,  and  sometimes  I  find  my- 
self coming  pretty  near  to  admiring  him 
for  the  way  in  which  he  got  square  Avith 
me.  That  man  would  have  made  a  fii'st 
class  anarchist  conspirator,  if  such  had 
happened  to  be  his  path  in  life,  for,  consider- 
ing wdiat  he  did  with  those  thirty-two 
women,  he  would  have  accomplished  great 
things  with  dynamite  bombs  and  infernal 
machines." 


jij.ix.K  srAUUow  s 


TT^IIH    sport 

I       ofhinls'- 

iK'stiiiii; 

is  one  th;il  itiusl 

at  oiu'  lime   or 

[luoihvv   have 

1k'(jii     iu(lnl,u"e(l 

ill     by     almost 

I' very  l>ritish 

boy    and     giri 

Thei'e   is  an  in- 
tense   joy    in 

llndin*^'     onl    a 

nest,  in  bandbn* 

eij:_u's,  antl  in  takinu"  some  (let 

us  ho])e  not  all  I)  liome    to 

add  to   tlu^  colleelion.     '-Hie 

s[vjrt.    als )    lias    this  I'ceom- 

mcndation,  thai  tlieiv  is  an 

clement    of    danire]'    in    it  ; 

trees    liaNe    to    be    elind):'d,      sr.sr  ix  a  fh; 

dillienlt    rocks    seakul,     and       '-» ■^"• 

clilTs    ascendel,     if    certain 

e<rir^  arc  to  be  sccnivd.     Very  often  t-liis  da!i- 

^(M'ons  clement      tlie   ])ossibility    of    tearin<r 

yonr  ti'onscrs,  tlic  dcli,u*bt.fnl  IVn^lin^i^;  tliat  yon 

are  trespassini^  and  doinji;  soinetluni^  >vhicb 
yon  onglit  not  to  do  tells  moi*e  in  favonr  of 
bii'ds'-ncstin<jctlian  the  actual  secnrinii;  of  the 
eo^iTs,  wliich  very  oftc^n  never  find  their  way 
into  the  irkiss  case  or  tlie  cabinet. 

Of  lat^e  years  a  new  sort  of  sport  lias  o;rown 
n]),  wherein  tlie  object  is  not  tlie  removal  of 
the   nest  or  the  (\u;i^s,  bnt  the  ])orti'ayinir,  by 
means  of  the  canuM'a,  of  the   life  and  habits 
of   the   birds  of    our   country.     »lnst  as  .tlie 
bad  old   styl(^  of  stnlliiio:  birds  in    iin])osKible  attitudes 
and  unnatural  situat.ious  has  u'iven  ]>lace  to  a  better  and 
nioi'c    interesting^:  fa^liiou,  in    wliich,  as  (Hle  may  see  at 
tln^  Natural  llistoiy  Aruseum  at   South  Kensin,<i:ton,  the^ 
birds  are  shown  exactly  as   they  W(M'e    on    the    day  of 
eapt-ure,  with   iheir   nests,   eu-<rs,   and   younir,  and   amid 


BIRDS'  NESTING   WITH 
A    CAMERA. 

By    Herbekt    C.    Fyfe. 
Illvsfrafed  from  plioUvjrapJi>^  hy  Oswix  Lee  and 

I ' X UEIUVOOD    AN  1)    Un  I )Eli W 001). 

moi'e  faithful  to  lif(\  Phot(\irraphy  has 
been  tei'ined  *' the  handmaid  of  Science"  ; 
and  in  his  iMideavour  to  show  animals  as 
they  I'eally  are  the  naturalist  is  tiudinir 
\     the  camera  a  faithful  ally. 

One  of  th<'  m<»st.  successful  workers  in 
this  new  and  fascinatinu-  held  is^Ir.  Oswin 
A.  J.  I^ee,  of   JMlinburiih.     i>y  the  kind- 
ness of   this  enthusiastic  Nature   lover   1 
am    ena)>led    to    I'cpi'oduce 
here    some    of    his    j>hoto- 
un'ajths,    which    may    well 
stand  comparison   with 
any    others    of    the    same 
kind. 

Some   years  a<i'o,  liefoi-e 

])hofo<xra]>hy    and    natural 

j^^*     histoiT     were     so     closely 

^1^'      allied,  .Mr.  Lee  determined 

f^f^l     to  collect  a  coni])l<'te  series 

of       jdioto- 

ir  r  a  p  h   s 

which,  while 


KMiiir  acen- 
r  a  t  e  a  n  d 
instructive 
studies  of 
the  nestinir 
h  a  I)  i  t  s  o  f 
])irds,  would 
yet   ])rove 


e?ik 
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natural  sui'i-oundinL^s,   so  the   old  method  of   ])oi"ti'avinL!:  f<„^„^,.;,fi,t ,-t,,rf'n  phntr,.^  h.if  i-ri<ienr,>n'fi^rn<knvnni. 
Nature  is  beinsr  displaced   in    favour  of    one   which   is       '    '         Lnn>ion a>ni  yc,r  vorK-. 
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su(f]ci(MiiIy  iittnu'tivc   for   the  oi'diiKU'v  lover 
of  the  foathei'iHl  ^vorld. 

Altlioii<2.*h    lie   cannoi   yot    cUiiiii   to   have 
secured  photo<rraplis  of  the  iiesiiii^u:  liaimts 
of  evei'v  Bi'iLisli  bird,  Mr. 
Lee  has  jzone  a  good 
way    towards    at- 
taining    this 
result.       In 
lis     search 
X  after     nests 


llEUOX    ON    NKST. 


he  has  had  many  interesting  experiences,  and, 
like  many  others  who  follow  the  same  hne, 
has  only  secured  some  after  hours  of  anxious 
watching  and  tireless  patience.  Take,  for 
instance,  our  iUustration  showing  a  heron 
sitting  on  lier  eggs.  The  nest  was  pkced  in 
a  low  Scotch  fir  tree,  about  fourteen  feet 
from  tlie  ground,  in  a  small  plantation  on  a 
steep  hillside  in  Swcedsmnir,  Peeblesshire. 

Noticing  tliat  there  was  an  excellent  place 
of  conce  ilment  in  a  thick  tree  about  twelve 
yards  from  the  nest,  Mr.  Leo  conceived  the 
idea  of  photograpliing  the  old  bird  on  its 
nest  from  there.  He  accordingly  prepared 
a  seat  for  liimself  in  the  tliickest  part  of  the 
tree,  surrounding  himself  with  branches. 
Fi'om  here  he  had  a  string  to  his  camera, 
whi(;h  was  placed  already  focussed  in  another 
tree  overlooking  the  nest.  For  four  hours 
Mr.  Lee  waited  in  his  ambnsh,  but  the 
heron  was  so  scared  by  the  camera  that  she 
would  not  come  near  the  nest.  lie  tlien 
took  dow^n  bis  camera  and  fastened  up  a 
large  biscuit  box  covered  with  green  baize 
in  the  same  place,  leaving  it  there  all  night. 
The  old  bird  was  on  its  nest  as  usual  in  the 
morning,  so  up  went  liie  camera  again  in  the 
same  place,  and  when  Mr.  Tice  had  got  it 
focussed   and    set   he   covered   it   with   the 


gi'een  baize,  leaving  the  lens  looking  out, 
and  retired  to  his  and)ush.  Presently  the 
heron  returned  and  flew  round  and  round 
the  wood  croaking,  for  she  saw^  that  some 
change  had  been  made  in  tlie  green  baize 
clotli.  The  poor  photographer  had  to  wait 
for  nearly  live  hours  before  the  bird  was 
settled  on  her  eggs  and  he  could  obtain  the 
picture  here  given. 

The  photography  of  animals  in  their 
natural  surroundings  has  of  late  become 
quite  a  science  in  itself,  and  Mr.  Lee  has 
found  out  by  ex])erience  many  little  devices 
and  cumiing  tricks  to  ])i'event  ])irds  fi'om 
being  frightened  by  the  ap])roach  of  the 
"camera  fiend."  The  gi'eat  object  is  to 
conceal  ycnir  camera,  as  nmcli  as  ])(^ssiblc,  to 
get  as  close  to  the  bii'd  as  you  can  without 
disturbing  her,  and  to  possess  yonr  sonl  in 
])atience  till  the  critical  moment  for  taking 
the  picture  arrives. 

One  i)i  the  and)itions  of  the  ])hot;Ogra]>hic 
birds'-nester  is  to  obtain  a  pidui'e  of  the  nest 
of  the  golden  eagle,  that  regal  ])ii'd  whose 
home  is  among  the  vast  and  dreary  solitudes 
of  the  Highlands.  AVe  luue  all  read  tak\s  of 
the  liei'ceness  of  the  (^agle,  and  can  t,h(n"efore 
realise  that  he  who  would  clind)  to  its  eyrie 
nmst  ])ossess  no  little  coolness  and  coui'age. 
In  very  few  instances  is  the  nest  of  the 
gohhMi  eagle  -  built  usually  on  a  I'ugux'd  cliff 
-  inacc('ssil)l(\  being  u'cnerally  (pn'te  easily 
reached  without  the 
aid  of  a  ro]K — a 
marked  contrast 
to  the  eyries  of 
the  sea  eagle 
and  pcrc^grine. 
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wliif'li  JH'c  usually  in  tli('  most  {)i'('('i{)i(()U 
of  sonic  shijK'udoiis  rliir. 

I'lic    |)liotoi;:ra])li    of    C\(\    iicsl    of  tli 
<Xol(l{'ii  caulc   here  I'cjii'odiiccd,  taken  l>y 
iMr.  Ij(M',  shows  an  cai^'lc's  eyrie  at  Loeh- 
bine,    Isle    of    JMnll.       TIk^    nest    was 


OMjrets,  aiid 
its,     for     llie 
airle    likes    to 
k(M'])  a    jjjood 
lai'dei'.    For- 
tunately for 
Mr.    Lee 
tlie     old 
bird     left 
the      nest 
w  h  en    h  e 
was    ^vithin 
twenty  yai'ds 
'f  it  and   did 
t   eonie    back 
o      molest     him. 

riie     eaurlet.     was 

Kn-mN  VKi:  •'    •  i  t 

ON  NK^r.    ^■<'ry     tnmd     and 

did  not  show  ti^'lit 
dl.  Fonr  Mceks  later 
.Ml*.  Lee  ret  I  rned  to  tlie 
i'yri(^  and  fonnd  his  little 
friend  had  u'l'own  consider- 
ably. Instead  (»f  beini!" 
])]eased  to  see  its  j^lioto- 
U-i'a])hei'  it  sna])])ed  its  bill 
and  ])ecked  at  him.  Xeithei' 
of  the  paienls  beinir  in  the 
way.  Air.  Lee  carried  tln,^ 
ea<:-k4.  home  with  him.  lie 
had  ii:i'eat  dillicnlty  in  rear- 
inij^  it  until  it  was  fnlly 
edired,  for  as  lonii;  as  it  was 


easily  accessible,  beiniT    ])l«'iced    besidt^ 

a  small  rowan  bnsh  on  a  u'rassy  h^d^e 

of  a   pi'eci))itons   bic(^    of    rock  some       ^Si 

forty    feet     hiiiii.       It     was    a    bulky       ^^^^#^J?I 

strnctnre  of  heather  torn   nj>  by  the 

I'oots,  and  bits  of  inrf,  and  was  lined       ^^^^^-^' 

with    w   (juantity    of    freshly    plncked       f^m^'^'f" 

briar  leaves  an<l  twiu's  of  rowan.     In       ^^, 

the    nest    we   S(H'    an    eau'let,    covered       ^^ 

with  whit.e  down,  ci'onchinu'  with   its 

JH^ak  ojHMi   and   evidently  fearinLr  the 

inteiuionsof  thiMnun  witJi  the  cMnier;i. 

I>eside  it  is  an  addled  eiri:,  and   roinid       l^^ 

the  nest  ai-e  remains  of  irj-onse,  while 


^%. 


":\ 


<;anni  is  MiriN<.  on   M>'r>,    i',a->s  kock, 
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i  I    \\w  (lowiiv  stu'ic  it   ri'fiisiMl  \\\\   fooil,  aiul  and  iIkmi   I'diriiiu'  lo  a  distaiico  and  I'clra^iiiir 

lu'  was  foivcd  to  cram   some  down  its  throat  tlic  shutt(.'r  wIkmi  the   hii'd  was  settled  on  her 

(hiilv.     Once    it    irot    its    t'eath(M's  it    heeami^  i^L^ii's.  by  means  of  a  pninimatie  ball  and  some 

(jnite    reasonable    and    wonld    r:it     its    food  rnbbei"    ttd)inLr,    <>r    else    by   nsino-    his    txde- 

readilv.      lie  la'pt  it  for  nearly  a  year  and  it  plnUo^^'raphie    Kmis    and    plaeinu*    liis    camera 


«i:re\\   \'ery  tame  and  di'veloped   into  a 
most    anuisinii:    j>et,     thonLrh     it 
little  triek  of  strikin.u'a  stranirer        ^^^ 
^vitll  its  sliar])  talons  did  not      /  f^,, 
<!:reatly  amusr. 

do  not  thiidc  that  a 
j)liotoLrrapher  lias  ever 
sneceeded  in  takinu'  a 
photorri'aph  of  a  irolden 
eaixle  sittini:-  on  her  eii'ii's 
in  her  eyrie,  foi'  the  bird 
is  so  exeeedinu"ly  shy 
that,  she  l.'av.w  her   nest 


wliere  it  wonld   command   a  \  i(!W 
K^[  the  eyi'ie.      l>oth   K^[    these 
methods  ])ro\'e(l,  ]i()we\"er, 
nna\ailiim\ 

)irds'-nestinu'    with 

V      the    camera    is  often 

an  exeitinu:  and  pei*- 

ilons    pnrsnil.      In 

"^  "^  obtainini;liis])hoio- 

W%    '''        .u'l'aph     of     some 

''"*M'^-*^i*^'     "snlan    <^'(>ese,"    or 

XS^t^M^     ^;*ninets,on  the  east 

|fr^^;^     clin     of      the      Uass 

'loek  -    one    of    tlu 


if    anybody    ap- 

]>roaehes  near  her. 

Mr.  (1i(M'ry  Ivear- 

ton,  a,  well-know  n 

natnralist     ])hoto- 

i2:raphei',   told    me 

h(^    jonrnevi^d     to 

t.he    lliii:ldandH   of 

Scotland    on     one 

occasion    e\])ressly 

to    iak(^  a    picture 

of  a  ii'olden  eaeie 

on    her  nest.  ^  '*t^"' 

but      was       ^^X      obliu'ed  toreturn  with- 

(nit    it.       lie    ^*''      had   thouu-ht   to   p't   the 

pliotoe-raph  eithei'  by  placiiej;  hiscamei'a  neai' 

the  nest  where  it  wonld  made  the  eaule's  eve. 


lliis  bird  tn    th(^  I>riti? 

-Ml*.    Lee  had   an  adventure   which 

cost  him  his  life,     (limbiiiu*  down   fr 

to]i  (»f  the  clitf,  with   camera  on  back. 

his   foot    int.o  a  ixaimet's  nest,  an   en 


di  Isles 
la^arly 

■oin  the 
he  pnt 

ornuMis 
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strncfcure  of  seaweed,  years  old,  1  hi  ill  on  a 

slightly  sloping  piece  of  rock,     lieing  S()ak(Hl 

with  wet  and  slippery  with  dccaytMl  lish,  it 

simply  shot  out  into  space  the  instant  that 

Ids  foot  rested  on  it  !     Had  Mv.  Lee  not  had 

a  good  grip  of  tlie  rock  al)OV(i 

lie  would  then  and  there  liave 

ended    his    career,    as    there 

wiis  a    fall    of   two  hundred 

feet  on  to  sharp,  jagged  rocks 

below.    Gannets  with  young, 

or  while  on  the  nest,  are  easy 

birds   to   photograph.      J\Ir. 

Lee  remarks  that  he  set  up 

his  camera  ordy  live  feet  from 

one  bird,    and    it    sat    quite 

unconcernedly   on    its    nest, 

with  its  plumage  puffed  out 

as  if  it  enjoyed  having   its 

portrait  taken. 

Pr()ba})ly  few  people  ha\'(^ 
any    idea    of    the    immense 
c()l()ni(is  of    birds   that  con- 
gregate    in     certain     places 
round  our  coasts.       One    of 
our    illustrations    re]>rescnts 
the    south    stack   of    "  Th(i 
l^ifnia(iles ''     on    the    Fai'iie 
Islands,  and  it  will   be  seen 
that    llu^  stack   is 
crowded      with 
while    eveiT  aval 
on  the  fa(;e  of  the 
is  occupied  either 
a.  guillemot  or  a 
kittiwake.      Mr. 


you  thought  the  ro(;k  conld  hold  not  anotlier 
bii'd,  fresh  ones  would  ai'rive,  land  on  tlu; 
shoulders  of  their  n('ig]d)ours,  and  elbow 
their  way  to  their  own  places.  H\en  with  a 
])owerfnl  tield-glass  it  \\as  (put.(;  impossible 
to  see  either  an  visiC  or  a  young 
fledgling,  so  tightly  were  the  bii'ds 
])acked.  IdiiM'eason  for  this  cinse 
licT'ding  appeals  to  l)e  that  I  lie 
guiIl(Mnot  has  niary  foes,  snch  as 
the  lesser  black-backed  gnll  :  and 
if  it  laid  on 
^:^v.  the  ledges  of  the 

main    island     of 


PLOVKIiS    NKST    AM)    V.dC,    IN    A    ll(>l'(;il 
PLort.lIKI)    FT  KM). 

Lee  found  it  very  didiciilt  to  get. a  satisfactory 
photograph  of  tlu^  birds  on  the  stack,  as 
tliey  were  ucn^er  still  for  an  instant,  s])ending 
the  wliole  day  b<d)bing  tln^'r  heads  u])  and 
down  and  fla[)[)ing  their  short  wings.    When 


th(^  Fames  the 
(\<:g  won  Id  be 
almost  invai'iably 
destroy(Ml,  so  "  F ro- 
ll in  numlicrs''  is 
vv'uli'uih'. 
ire  snii'ircsts  the 
do  the  young 
get  safely  down  to  the  wMvv  from 
their  lofty  nests?''  .Mr.  Lee  has  seen 
at  the  Pinnacles,  on  the  Fai'ius,  the  baid 
]>arents  resoi't  to  tln^  simple  deN'ice  of  sho\ing 
tluM'r  olive  branches  over  the  cliff.  A])]^arently 
the  young  birds  are  not  much  the  worsen 
Some  naturalists  atlii'm  that  tlu^  youngstiM*  is 
cai'i'ied  down  ;  bnt^  to  anyone  who  has 
Avitness(Ml  the  manner  of  the  guillemot's 
descent  from  its  hidge  to  the  s(ni  -  the  legs 
and  tail  l)otii  sjm-c^hI  out  forsUHM'ing  })nrpos(^s 
--  this  idea  mnsts(H'm  absurd.  The  Pinnacles 
being  only  some  fifty  feet  high,  this  method 
of  ])ushing  the  yonng  birds  over  is  faii'ly  safe. 
On  the  P>ass  IJock.  howe\'er.  where  the  clilf 
is  not  ])er])endicular,  and  where  many  of  the 
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(rnilkMtiot  le(l<j:es  ure  two  or  even  tlnvc  liuiulml  fcici  abovr 
Uu)  waUM',  it  is  (iniUM)Ut  of  tlio  ([iicstion.  }Av,  Iah'  thinks 
1-liat  in  situations  such  as  llieso  the  youn*>-  do  not  leave  tlie 
lc<lu-('s  initil  they  can  fly  sutliciently  well  to  aceoniplisli  the 
(leset^u  in  safety. 

Another  favmirite  liannt  of  sea  ])ir(ls  are  tlie  'ri'oslmisli 
[slands,  where  dwell  kitti wakes,  o-nilleniots,  razoii)ins,  s]ia<;-s, 
and  those  ({uaint  and  solemn-lookin^i;'  ereatures  known  as 
pnllins. 

The  Shiant  Islands  are  ])erha]>s  the  laru'est  pnflin  colojiy  in 
onr  Islands,  and  one  has  hni.  to  tire  a  <i-nn  towards  the  faee 
of  the  elill'  to  canse  the  judlins  to  leave  their  hnrrows 
and  iiv  down  the  face  of  the  sl(»{)e  to  the  si^a  in  hundnMls 
of  thonsands.  1'he  air  is  literally  tilled  with  pnllins  llyin-^- 
wildly  about  in  iei^'ions,  crossinjj:  and  reci'ossin^i'  each  othei', 
anon  returninii:  {^^  then-  hni'- 
rows  as  the  alann  subsides. 

As  a  rule,  when  the  younu* 
are  lirst  hatched  they  are 
fed  by  tluM'r  ]>areiUH  on 
half-di^ircsted  b>od,  which  is 
dis<i:o]'.u"e(l  in  the  iiest  and 
adnunistered  to  the  nestling 
by  the  old  birds.  When  more 
advanced  in  a<r<'  they  ai'e  ])ro- 
vided  with  th(j  fiy  of  lieri'in.ii:s. 
]\lr.  Lee  watched  oiie  bni'row, 
containing'  ii  single  largt; 
young  bii'd,  foi'  half  an  hour, 
and  din'ing  that  time  the 
old  biid    brought    in    no   less 
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than   four  fairly  large  young 
herrings. 

One  of  ]\Ir.  Lee's  most 
intei'csiing  j)iclnres  gives  us 
the  kitiiwake  gnll,  tin*  most 
])eantifnl  as  well  as  th(^ 
juost  abundant  of  its  genus 
thi'onghout  the  ib'irish  Is- 
lands. Dui'ing  the  breeding 
season  it  is  always  found  about 
the  cliffs  and  I'ngged  head- 
lands or  rock-bices  of  oui' 
coasts.  ^riu!  ])ictin'e  was  not 
an  easy  one  to  take.  Here 
is  ]\Ir.  Lee's  desci'iption  of 
the  way  he  took  it  :  *'  Aftei- 
great  difliculty  in  lowering  myself  and  my  camera  on  to  a 
na]'row  le<]ii:(^  of  ro('k  in  a  dee])  chasm  near  the  '  Pinnacles' 
on  the  Pai'ne  Islands,  I  succeeded  in  taking  this  ])hoto- 
gra])h  on  Uie  o])positc  side.  As  thei'e  was  l)arely  room  b)r 
me  to  stan<l  on  the  ledg(;  with  my  back  against  the  I'ock,  it 
was  (piite  impossible  for  me  to  set  up  my  camera  on  its  legs, 
so  1  had  to  hold  it  in  my  hands  b)r  a  two-and-a-half  seconds 
ex])osu]'e,  which  is  Jiot  a  very  easy  thing  U)  do." 

Kittiwakes  arc  extremely  tanu!  when  theii'  eggs  are  highly 
incubated,  and  juay  be  easily  approached  within  a  few  b'ct. 
Once  J\'Ir.  Lee  was  lowered  on  a  i'o])e  to  photograph  two  of 
these  bii'ds  on  their  nests  at  St.  Abbs'  Head,  and  they 
])ai(l  no  attention  to  him.  though  he  dangled  on  the  end  of 
tiie  rope  within  nine  feet  of  them,  and  weid.  tlu'ough  th(^ 
usual  ])hotographic  evolutions  with  a  lai'ge  focussing  cloth. 


l*»ir(ls,  like 
ol'tcii  object  I 
jH)i'i  I'Jii  ts  la 
<i;i'('at.  skua,  fo: 
(Iocs  not  wclc^ 
na  t  ural  is  i-  \ 
ii;i'a])licr  wlic 
pi'ics  too  <'los( 
its  l)rcc(liii,u"-i) 
\)u{,  will  sw 
down  with  tici 
(Ions  foicc  at 
\K"d(\,  with 
stretched  k\ii:s 
loud  I'ushii 
winij^s,  slrikiii 
unlKij){)V  \  isit( 
irixnit  i'oi'cc. 

Wlnlc  on  a 
colony  of  skui 
one  of  the 
Mr.  Lee  was 
often  and  so  s( 
he  found  it  a' 
liold  a  stick  ai 
head  to  war( 
the  attacks 
the  l)ii'ds. 

()n(3  of  our 
illustrations 
siiows    ilui 
(h)wny  little 
s  k  u  a  s  i  n 
theii'    nests 
in  the  Shet- 
lands,   t  he 
oidy    hreed- 
in_ii;-|)lace  of 
this    s|)eci(!s 
in       (Jreatj 
IJritain.    In 
ill  is,    ill  c^ 
younu'stc^T  a 
h  a.  s    just* 
e  ni  e  r  <j:  e  d 
from     liis     ei 
and   close    hy 
a    headless    h 
rinu',    which 
parent'    has    i 
vided  foi'  his 
spiin_i2:'ssustei 

While  soni 
are  seized  witl 
tlu;  approacl 
])lioto^-ra])lier 
inidabh;  can 
j)icious  -  lookini^'       focussinii; 
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to  wai'd  oir  the 
's,  on    tlu^  con- 
\\\     hiiu     with 
'ndilTerence,  <»r 
■ale  sit  close  on 
'!j,i:'s.    not   leav- 
leni  unt  il  ab>o- 
y   forced    to  do 
An     e\anij)le 
he  latter  is  the' 
e  swan,  faniil- 
e\en     to     the 
kney.        When 
Lee    took    the 
ire  lieie   repl'o- 
il      the     female 
iltiniz-  on    foui' 
n  a    nest  which 
nilt  by  tile  tame 
wans  e\ery  year 
on  the  Lake  of 
.Mont  e  i  t  li. 
Siie    W[is   so 
tame     tliat 
tlioULi'h    he 
waded  riirht 
up    to     the 
side   of  the 
nest  and  ]»ut 
his  ai'ui    un- 
ci e  r    h  e  r   t  o 
(turn  the  (\i!\u"s, 
'     took     hardly 
lot  ice  of  him  at 
'1k'  male,  always 
lous    of    j)r\inLr 
k      while      his 
>itt inu',  hurried 
II  the  other  end 
lake    when    he 
e    pli(»loL!"ra{)iier 
chinii'   the    nest 
e    boat,  bm    did 
trouble   to   slay 
n    he  saw     that 
harm    was    in- 
led.     Wlien  the 
ii.U"  cNLrnets  ai'c 
ly  haiched,  tli*' 
bii'ds  i^'uard 
\ei-y    jealously 
ill   attack  aiiy- 
o  i^'oes  too  near 

dl  pond    close  t-o 
I'^orres.  where 
had   siiceecded 
n  liaichinii'  out  thive  cvii'nets, 


('loth,  and  will  lit.  once  leave       ,    ''^'''' ^''''  '^''^'^')V)  !/l '^'m         '^   i'^'llard   had    also  a    brood, 
their  nests,  either  llyin^ii;  away     ''''^7'/'l;trRvXw^^  ''<'k'^     ^^^'*'"     ^^'^^-'^    dreadfully 
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aii^i^rv  wlieiuncM-  the  inallai'ds  ititnultul  on 
liis  ])ai't  of  tlie  ]H)n(l,  often  cliasinii:  them, 
and  in  abont  a  week  lie  sueetieded  in 
kiUin<>:  t'lie  whole  of  the  dnckhngs,    seizing- 


WJtBN  S    NKST    lU;U/r    INDKIt    A    lAKM    CART. 

them  in  his  hill  and  sliakinji;  them,  or  else 
lioldinij^  them  nnder  the  water  till  they  were 
choked. 

After  a  i^ood  deal  <.)f  ex])erienee  in  ])hoto- 
^n'a])hin^- sitting-  birds,  Mr.  Lee  noticed  that 
they  can  l)e  a]i|)roa(*hed  within  a.  very  short 
distaiK^e  if  two  oi-  three  person's  come  up  from 
different  sides  at  the  same  tiine,  as  the  ])ird 
does  not  seem  to  know  which  way  to  leave 
the  nest;  if  only  one  stalks,  it  very  often 
makes  (.)ir  at  once  in  the  o])posite  direction. 
By  this  device  the;  ])icture  of  an  eider  duck 


sittin<i^  on  its  nest  was  taken  by  AFr.  Lcc 
in  the  Fame  Islands. 

Jn  addition  to  the  interestinir  ]>ho{o<i:]"a])hs 
Avhich  IMr.  Lee  has  kindly  allowed  me  to  use 
Jis  ilhistrations  to  this  article,  I  include  a 
innnber  of  otluT  faithful  studies  by  the 
cainera.  These  deal,  for  the  nu^st  part',  wiih 
the  uests  of  (he  homelier  birds  and  speak 
for  themselves.  That  they  wei'e  obtained 
without  the  adventnrous  ex]>erienccs  con- 
nected witli  J\lr.  Lee's  pictures  in  uo  way 
detracts  froju  their  beauty  or  interest. 

To  i\lr.  AV.  J.  Thomas,  of  AInllinoar,  I 
aui  indebted  for  tlie  two  ])hotoii-i'a])hs  which 
tell  the  ciii'i(^ns  story  of  a  too-conlidcMit  wi'cn. 
This  bird  built  benealh  the;  floor  of  a  farm 
cart,  and  after  hatchinii;  hei' yonni,^  tra\elliMl 
\\\\\\  them  in  safely  for  some  ten  miles  to  a 
uei,u'hbourin^ir  town.  Auoi-her  six  uiilcs  were 
safely  ti'aversed  on  the  homeward  journey, 
])ut  then,  alas  !  the  nest  and  its  occn])an'(s 
wei'c  jolted  to  the  <]:round. 

l>ii'ds'-uestini>:  \\\\X\  the  camera  is  one  of 
the  most  deli<^-htfnl  of  ho])l)ies.  Katni'e  is 
always  ]'evealin<j^  to  the  iiaturalist-})hoto- 
gi'ajther  some  new  fact  and  _t>-ivin<i;  him  con- 
tinually fi'esh  cause  to  wonder  at  hei'  ways. 
I  have  been  able  in  this  article  but  "to 
iri^■e  the  reader  a  t^^limpse  into  a  I'ealm  of 
iufjuiiT  which  is  as  novel  as  it,  isenticinK,  for 
a  few  ])hoto^ra])hs  of  birds  and  ])ird-lif(}  will 
often  give  one  inorc^  notion  of  natui'al 
histoiT  than  u  dozen  ti'eatises.  Jhit  Ik^  who 
sets  out  stalkin({  with  the  camei'a  nnist  ])osscss 
iniinite])atience, determination, and  ini^'enuily, 
and  must  not  ex])ect  Na.tui'c  to  I'eNeal  hei' 
fccrets  to  him  unless  h(^  is  ])re])ared,  on  his 
]>art,  to  make  some  sjici'itices. 


rm    <Aiir  uiiii  -mil  wiu.n  am)  Hhii  v<:)u>'(;  thavi:ij.ix(t  bknkath  it. 


DUNBAR'S   FIRST   LESSON. 

By  Charles  Kennett  Burrow. 


Illustrated  try  F.  Reason. 
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APPINESS,"  said  Diinbar,  "is  all 
a  matter  of  teinperainent." 
"  Indeed  ?  "  said  Miss  Tryon. 

"  Yes,  entirely.  I  don't  know  that  we 
have  any  particular  reason  for  being  happy, 
and  yet,  1  take  it,  we  both  are." 

"  I'm  happy  enough,  certainly." 

"  And  yet,  to  some  people,  yonr  position 
might  seem  singularly  unhappy — that  is,  to 
])e()ple    who 

know     too  i  \ 

little  or  too 
much.  How 
strange  that 
we  sliould 
have  drifted 
t oge  t h  e  r 
again!  Who 
would  have 
thought  that 
you  would 
have  found 
your  way  to 
t<nvji  ?  " 

''Who 
would  have 
thoughtthat 
J  should  be 
CH)Jite]i  te  d 
t  o  be  a 
typist  ?  " 

'  '  F  0  r  - 
tune,"  said 
I)  u  n  b  a  r  , 
apostrophis- 
ing t  li  a  t 
vague     im- 

personahty,  "thou  art  a — humbug  I  1  re- 
member you,  Miss  Tryon,  wlien  you  wore 
short  frocks  ;  there  was  one  in  particular, 
a  kind  of  pink  silk  thing  witliout  a  waist,  in 
which  you  looked  enchanting." 

"  My  recollection  of  you  is  of  a  rather 
untidy  and  not  very  clean  — l)oy." 

"  xind  now  I  am  a  rather  untidy,  but  I 
trust  quite  clean — man." 

"  And  we  l)otli  work  for  a  living." 

"Put  it,"  said  Dunbar,  "that  circum- 
stances over  which  we  had  no  control — that's 
it,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  That  will  do." 


riicrc's  a  rather  £^ood  "Promenade"  on  to-niglii;  will 

huinbuff  !     I 


"  Yes,  circumstances  over  which  we  had 
no   control    made   it    necessary   for   us    to 
accept  payment  for  our  services." 
"  Small  payments." 
"  Very  small  payments." 
"  But    we     manage    to    live,     you     see, 
Mr.  Dunbar." 

"  Live-—  I  should  think  we  do  !  " 
It  was  a  Saturday  afternoon,  and  Minnie 
Tryon  and  her  friend  and  partner  had  been 
giving  a  little  tea  in  their  rooms.  Everyone 
had  gone  (even  the  partner  had 
tempoi'arily  disappeared)  except 
Dunbai",  and  he  lingered. 
It  had  not  shocked 
him  particularly  to 
liear  that  those  cir- 
cumstances to  which 
he  had  re- 
ferred had 
m  a  d  e  i  t 
necessary 
for  Minnie 
to  work  for 
her  living, 
because  he 
knew  that 
the  girl 
liad  spirit ; 
b  u  t  h  e 
made  it  his 
1)  u  s  i  - 
''  ness  to 
look 
a  f  t  e  r 
h  e  r  , 
a  n  d  , 
witliout  her  knowledge,  to  get  her  work. 
He  was  often  in  a  tight  ])lace  himself,  but  a 
justifiable  belief  in  Ids  own  future  and  a 
faculty  for  writing  about  any  subject  under 
the  sun,  when  lie  needed  money  to  carry 
his  serious  work  on,  served  to  keep  him 
safely  afloat.  He  could  dine  as  contentedly 
on  one  shilling  as  on  ten,  and  he  was  a  safe 
guide  to  obscure  and  generous  restaurants. 

After  a  long  pause,  during  which,  to  the 
girl's  intense  interest,  he  had  succeeded  in 
balancing  a  spoon  on  the  edge  of  his  teacup, 
he  said — 

"  There's  a  rather  good  '  Promenade  '  on 
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to-iiight ;  will  you  come  ?  They're  doing 
lieetlio veil's  '  Pastoral  Symplioiiv,'  for  one 
tiling." 

"  Oh,  I  should  love  it ;  but " 

"  There  can  be  no  '  but,'  I  assure  you, 
Miss  Tryon." 

"  I  liave  some  work  to  do  that's  pro- 
mised  "     She  glanced  at  the  typewriter. 

"  Hang  the  work  !  "  he  said  ;  "  let  it  wait." 

"  But  think  of  the  time  I  shall  lose." 

"  My  dear  girl,"  said  Diuibar,  "  don't 
talk  of  lost  time.  If  it  comes  to  that,  every 
hour  you  sit  at  that  confounded  machine  is 
lost  time.  There  are  otlier  tilings  to  do  in 
life  besides  tapping  keys.  You  must  come — 
I  made  up  my  mind  about  it  a  week  ago. 
For  a  wonder  I've  got  heaps  of  money,  and 
W'c'll  dine  lirst  at  a  little  place  I  know 
and  tlieii  walk  into  our  seats.  I've  booked 
the  seats.  Doirt  disappoint  yourself  and 
me." 

"  It  sounds  lovely,  Mr.  Dunbar,"  she 
said. 

"  You  see,  we're  old,  experienced  people. 
I'm  five  and -twenty,  and  you  are " 

"  Twenty-one."  ^ 

"  Twenty-one,"  lie  repeated  ;  "  and  yet  you 
propose  to  work  on  Saturday  night !  It's  a 
crime  to  think  of  it."  He  rose  and  walked 
up  and  down  the  tiny  room.  "  Twenty- 
one  !  Just  tliink  of  what  that  means — all 
life  before  you,  full  of  new  experiences, 
sudden  joys,  unex])ected  successes — full  of 
vigour,  of  liope,  of  love." 
'"  And  of  work." 

"And  why  not  work?  Not  the  kind  of 
thing  you're  doing  now,  but  true  woman's 
work.  Oh,  when  I  think  of  the  future, 
everything's  glorious  ;  I  wouldn't  have  the 
present  altered  for  the  world  !  " 

The  girl  looked  rather  sadly  at  liis  radiant, 
boyish  face.  She  knew  that  he  would 
succeed,  that  he  was  liorn  for  success  ;  she 
saw  him  mount  liigher  and  higher,  while 
she  remained  in  her  little  room,  tap-tapping 
at  those  enslaving  keys.  She  had  said  tliat 
she  was  happy.  Well,  she  had  been  happy, 
and,  throwing  off  the  gloom,  she  assured 
herself  that  she  was  so  still, — and  she  was 
twenty-one. 

"'  Well,  Mr.  Dunbar,"  she  said,  "  as  you 
seem  to  have  arranged  everything  so  nicely, 
I'll  go." 

"-  Bravo  !  "  he  cried.  "  It's  six  o'clock 
now — ^^110  time  to  lose.  Run  and  put  your 
things  on.  We'll  have  a  good  holiday  for 
once." 

When  she  had  gone  he  lounged  about  the 
room.     It  was  a  pretty  little  room  enough, 


full  of  evidences  of  girlish  occupation — fresh 
Howers,  a  work-basket,  an  eml)roidered  table 
co^ei',  discreet  pictures,  and  a  lingering  scent 
of  violet  perfume  ;  he  remembered  tliat  she 
had  always  loved  that.  The  two  typewriters 
he  disregarded  ;  the  mere  sight  of  the  piles 
of  manuscript  that  lay  by  them  was  an 
unpleasant  reminder  of  Iiard  necessity  ;  he 
saw  the  whole  business  too  clearly,  from  the 
hand  that  wa-ote  to  tlie  eye  that  should  read 
the  printed  book. 

In  ten  minutes  Minnie  was  ready  and  they 
set  out  together  through  the  already  liglited 
streets.  They  were  old  friends,  these  two, 
and  since  they  had  been  thrown  together 
again  in  the  swirl  of  London  the  old  feeling 
had  ripened  into  a  very  pretty  intimacy. 
Dunbar  was  transparently  sincere,  and  Minnie 
was  as  simply  candid  as  it  is  possible  for  a 
girl  to  l)e  ;  they  therefore  met  without  the 
least  embarrassment,  and,  in  a  way,  leant  upon 
each  other,  each  gaining  from  the  other  some 
of  that  strength  which  encourages  and  exalts. 

Dunbar  took  his  companion  to  a  Soho 
restaurant,  known,  fortunately,  only  to  the 
elect.  His  expenditure,  for  the  place,  was 
lavish,  and  lie  made  Minnie  drink  her  wine 
without  water.  She  entered  into  ths  spirit 
of  the  jaunt  perfectly,  forgot  all  about  the 
work  waiting  to  be  done,  and  laughed  and 
chattered  to  Dunbar  with  a  freedom  that 
raised  him  to  the  summit  of  felicity.  Indeed, 
he  found  her  almost  brilliant  ;  she  thawed 
in  that  holiday  atmosphere  ;  little  streams  of 
feeling,  which  he  had  hardly  suspected  before, 
were  unloosed  in  sudden  floW',  and  by  the 
time  dinner  was  over  he  found  that  he  knew 
her  well  at  last. 

"  Are  you  ready  for  the  music,  now  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Quite." 

"  Come  along,  then,  we'll  go." 

Of  course  Dunbar  felt  bound  to  have  a  cab 
— the  fact  that  he  really  could  not  afford  it 
was  in  itself  a  sufficiently  persuasive  reason 
—but  with  Minnie  added  it  was  inevitable. 
He  wanted  to  have  her  to  himself  ;  he  even 
mildly  resented  the  crowded  hall  and  the 
faces  that  w^ei'e  turned  to  look  at  her, 
though  at  the  same  time  he  was  pi'oud  to 
have  her  near  him  in  the  sight  of  the  woi'ld. 

During  the  concert  he  was  more  concerned 
witli  her  than  with  the  music,  oi',  rather,  he 
could  not  separate  the  two.  It  was  easy  to 
associate  her  w^itli  the  girl  whom  he  had 
known  in  those  more  fortunate  days  some 
years  before,  easy  to  see  the  child's  promise 
developed  in  tlie  woman,  easy  to  drift  back 
into  the  old  time  and  walk  hand  in  hand 
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with  lier  a2;aiu  ;  but  lie  found  it  ditliciilt 
to  connect  her  witli  tlic  ])i'e.sent  littJe  room, 
and  tlie  typewrite)",  and  tli(^,  wailinu:  \vork. 
Indeod,  for  the  time,  he  dismissed  that 
altof^ether,  and  wilCnlly  chose  to  beh'evc' 
that  no  chan<(e  of  fortune  had  come  to  hi^r, 


r.KtflSOH 


'"Good    Uii>ht/" 

lait  tliat  lie  ahrne  liad  ij:one  ont  into  the  world, 
to  tio^ht  for-  what?  Yesterday  he  would 
have  ca-lied  it  fame  or  honoin*,  l)nt  to-nii^lit 
he  looked  at  the  <^irl's  iio;nre,  with  earnest  face 
and  hands  folded  in  lier  lap,  and  he  noticed 
that  her  gk)ves  were  by  no  means  new. 


When  it  was  all  over  tliey  went  ont  into 
the  ro,ii:<!:y  street  ;  the  air  strnck  with  a  chill  ; 
she  shivered. 

"  Are  yon  cold  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  ( )h,  no,  it/s  ]H)thing.  Let  us  walk  qnickly." 
"  Take  my  arm,"  he  said.  She  obeyed 
dutifnlly  and  they  turned 
into  the  crowd  and  noise  of 
Oxford  Street ;  she  drew  a 
little  closer  to  him  in  tliat 
and}ignons  crush. 

"  I    love    tlie     streets    at 
night,"   lie  said  ;    "  it   seems 
to   me   to  be  the  only  time 
when  they're  beautiful." 
''  They^re  horrid  as  well." 
""  Yes,    I    suppose    th ey'i'c 
horrid  as  well." 
As  they  neared  Bloomsl)ury, 
*         and  tlie  somewhat  forbidding 
street  in  which  Miiniie  lived, 
the  girl  began  to  feel  infinitely 
sad,    a    sadness,    she    knew, 
which  would  end  in  a  good 
cry  when  she  was  alone. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "why 
can't  an  evening  like  this  last 
longer- for  ever  ?  " 
"  For  ever,  eh  ?  " 
"  Yes,  for  ever, 
thing  comes  to  ar 
soon.  You  thhdv 
thing  for  days  and  days,  and 
plan  and  plan,  and  then  in 
a  few  }u)urs  it's  all  over. 
There's  notln'ng  left." 

''There's  'always  the 
menu)ry  left,"  he  said  gently, 
"  and  memories  are  sometimes 
very  good  things  to  h"we 
with." 

"  You  get  tii'ed  of  Wwm 
when  there's  nothing  else, 
don't  you  think  ?  " 

"When     there's     nothing 

else,  certainly.     This  is  your 

imniber,  isn't    it  ?      But    it' 

you   I'eally  e 1 1 j ( )yed  to- 1 1  igl 1 1, 

Miirnie,  we'll  make  it  a  weekly 

institution    as    long    as    the 

concerts  last  .  .  .     Don't  say 

no — Fni 

opposed. 

afternoon   I'll  have  tea 

diinier  and  the    concert, 

and  you,  too,    I   hope,    something    to    look 

forward  to.     Life  does  l)ecome  a  bit   dull, 

even  when  one  loves  one's  work  .  .  .     That's 

settled,  isn't  it  ?  " 


FiAery- 
end  so 
d)out  a 


not    going    t3o    be 

Every     Satiu'day 

with  you,  and  then 

It  will    give    me, 
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Minnie's  liearfc  was  going  at  a  pace  whicli 
it  had  never  attained  to  befoi'e  in  Bloonis- 
l)Uiy  ;  it  started  off  all  at  once,  and  (piite 
unexpeetedij  ;  she  wanted  to  say  so  nuicli 
that  slie  ended  by  stammering  only — 

"  Mr.  Dnnbar — I — really- ■" 

"  Will  ? " 

Thei"e  was  anotlier  ])anse,  in  which  all  the 
reasons  for  refusing  were  to}. pled  over  like 
nine])ins  by  that  um'nly  lieart. 

"  Ves  -if  you  like/"  she 
said. 

•'  Like  r  "     he    criec 
"  My   dear  child,   this 
week    I     sliall    work 
like    a.     nigger     on 
thestrengtli  of  it." 

"  Thank  you  so 
nnich  foi'  taking 
nie,"  siiesaid.  ''  It 
was  all  lovely. 
Good  night." 

"(Jood  m'ght." 
lie  watclied  her 
n])  the  ste])S  and 
into  tile  dai'k  door- 
way, and  even 
waited  until  a  light 
a{)j)eared  in  an 
up[)er  winfh^w.  if 
he  could  have 
looked  into  the 
room  he  would 
have  se(Mi  ^linnie 
having  her  good 
vvy  ;  but  it  was 
not  unhap])y  cry- 
ing, and  she  did 
not  \i\\'ii  a  thought 
to  the  typewriter 
and  the  unlinish(Ml 
work. 

During  the  fol- 
lowing week  Dun- 
bar slaved,  as  he 
had  said  lie  wonld, 
like  a  lugger.  In- 
deed, lie  wrote  in 
a  kind  of  fury,  and  linished  a  1)Ook  which 
lie  had  calculated  woidd  require  at  least 
another  month's  work.  It  was  a  book 
to  whicli  he  had  pinned  his  faith,  and 
when  it  was  finislied,  late  on  the  Friday 
night,  a  sndden  blankness  stole  over  him,  as 
tliough  sometliing  iiTecoverable  had  gone 
out  of  his  life  that  pile  of  manuscript, 
W'hich  represented  so  nmch,  said  so  little. 
He  turned  over  the  pages  slowly,  and  they 
made  a  rustling  as  of  dead  leaves  or  ghostly 


draperies.  After  all,  he  thouglit,  was  it 
woitli  a  man's  while  to  spend  his  blood  like 
that  ? 

He  opened  his  window  to  let  the  night 
air  into  his  room,  and  the  great,  never- 
ceasing  lium  of  London  floated  to  his  ears. 
lie  stood  listening  for  a  moment,  and  then 
he  said  aloud,  "  Yes,  it  is  worth  while."  He 
looked  at  his  watch  and  found  that  midnight 
was  past  and  that  it  was  already 
Satui'day  morning.  At  that 
the  face  of  Minnie  rose 
before  him  and  he  said 
again,  as  he  sat  down, 
"  Yes,  it  is  wortli 
while." 

As    he     gazed 
%^^  vacantly    at     his 

work  the  thought 
struck  him  that 
the  cost  of  type- 
writing it  would 
■^^4^  make  a  heavy 
J  call  on  his  slen- 
der means.  "  It 
woidd  be  a  rather 
good  plan,"  he 
thought,  "to 
marry  a  typist 
and  get  it  done 
for  nothing  !  " 
The  absurdity  of 
the  idea  made 
him  tilt  back  liis 
chair  and  laugli. 
And  tlien  he  sud- 
denly  remem- 
bei'edthatMinnie 
was  a  typist  and 
that  that  very 
day  he  was  going 
to  take  her  to  a 
concert.  The 
idea  seemed  not 
altogether  so 
absiu'd,  after  all ; 


Tlierc,'  Hhe  Huid,  arid  lianded  him  the  sheet. 


he  grew^  grave 
agahi. 

At  four  o'clock  punctually  lie  knocked  at 
Miss  Tryon's  door  and  found  tea  and  Minnie 
waiting  for  him  in  the  tiny  room.  She 
looked  a  little  tired,  but  her  eyes  were  bright 
with  expectation  realised. 

"  So  you  liaven't  repented  of  your  rasli 
agreement  ?  " 

"  Eepented  ?  No ;  why  sliould  I  ?  l^esides, 
it  wasn't  rash." 

"I  think  it  was." 

"  You're  not  going  to  cry  off,  are  you  ?  " 
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"  Of  course  not." 

"  Then  that,  so  far,  is  beautiful,"  he  said, 
"Do  jou  know  that  you  make  better  tea 
than  anyone  I  ever  met  ?  " 

"  I  can't  bear  bad  tea — I  admit  I'm  ex- 
travagant over  that." 

"  I  expect  you  drink  far  too  much." 

"No,  I  don't  really." 

"  Honour  bright  ?" 

"  Honour  bright." 

"  How  do  you  work  that  thing  ? "  he 
asked,  nodding  at  the  typewriter.  "  Do  you 
tliink  you  could  teach  me  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  could  ;  it's  easy  enough. 
Shall  I  give  you  a  lesson  now  ?  " 

"  If  you're  not  too  tired." 

She  sat  down  to  the  machine,  while  he 
/^tood  by  and  listened  and  watched. 

"  It  makes  a  horrid  noise,"  he  said,  "  ifc 
would  drive  me  mad ;  it's  like  little  hammers 
in  your  brain." 

"  You'd  soon  get  nsed  to  that.  Dictate 
something  to  me,  and  notice  just  what  I  do." 

He  dictated  at  random,  absurd  sentences, 
having  no  earthly  connection  with  each 
other ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  looking 
at  her ;  the  typewriter,  for  him,  had  no 
existence  at  the  moment. 

"  There,"  she  said,  and  handed  him  the 
sheet. 

"  I'm  sure  I  could  never  learn  to  do  that. 
You  must  be  awfully  clever,  Minnie." 

"  Anyone  can  do  it,  and  I'm  not  clever 
at  all." 

"  May  I  have  a  try  ?  " 

She  gave  him  her  seat  and  stood  where  he 
had  been. 

"  You  must  sit  down  over  there,  please. 
Yon  mustn't  watch  me  ;  it  would  make  me 
nervous." 

She  langhed  and  went  over  to  the  window  ; 
there  she  sat  down  quietly  and  took  up  a 
piece  of  needlework.     Dunbar  meditated  for 


a  long  time,  resting  his  forehead  against  an 
open  palm.  Now  and  then  he  glanced 
towards  Minnie,  but  she  was  obedient  and 
did  not  look  up.  He  watched  her  bent  head 
and  busy  lingers  in  a  kind  of  calm  delight  ; 
she  seemed  a  symbol  of  peace  to  him,  a  point 
of  rest  in  a  world  full  of  noise  and  angry 
tumnlt,  an  expression  of  pure  simplicity. 
"  After  all,"  he  thouglit,  "  how  can  a  man 
fight  the  battle  alone  ?  and  if  he  does,  and 
wins,  to  whom  is  he  to  bring  the  crown  ? " 

At  last  he  turned  to  the  keys  and  very 
slowly  tapped  out  a  few  words.  Then  he 
read  them  over  carefully  and,  without  hesi- 
tation, crossed  the  room  and  put  the  sheet 
into  Minnie's  hand.     She  read — 

"  deAreST.     I  lovE  yoU— be  my  wife." 

For  a  minute  she  did  not  move  ;  the  little 
room  faded,  the  past  died,  the  future  was  so 
bright  that  she  dared  not  turn  her  dazzled 
eyes  upon  it. 

*^  "  If  it's  'No,'  "  he  said,  "  go  to  the  machine 
and  print  it,  so  that  I  may  keep  a  record  of 
my  folly.     If  it's 'Yes'- -" 

She  rose  and  held  out  her  hands  to  him. 
"  Is  it  true  ? "  she  asked  softly,  her  eyes 
bright  with  joyful  tears — "  You  love  me  ?  " 

"  Love  you  ?  My  dear,  dear  girl — I  can't 
say  how  much  I  love  you — yon'll  know  in 
time." 

"  Yes, "  she  said.     "  Oh,  yes — yonr  wife." 


touch  a  typewriter  again, 
said  later.  "  One  lesson 
me,   and    you   were    my 


"  I  shall  never 
Minnie,"  Dunbar 
was  enough  for 
teacher." 

"  My  dearest  pnpil  !  " 

"  It  wasn't  bad  for  a  beginner,  dearie  ? " 

"It  was  perfect !  " 

By  a  happy  chance  they  heard  that  night 
the  "Wedding  March  "  from  Lohemjrm,  and 
they  heard  it  hand  in  hand. 
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A  KNIGHT  OF  THE  RED  CROSS: 

8rR    JOHN    FURLEY    AND    1II8    AMBULANCE   WORK. 
By  Leoxahb  W.  Lillingsto.\. 


THERE  are  incidents  in  Sir  Jolin 
Fniiey\s  life  snificient  to  supply  half 
a  dozen  shilling  "  shockers "  with 
thrilling  situations.  He  spent  some  weeks 
with  the  Danish  army  during  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  war  of  18r)4;  he  went  through  the 
Franco-Gei-man  war,  through  the  still  more 
terrible  conflict  that  followed — the  war  of 
the  Commune — and  he  was  in  Spain  during 
the  last  Carlist  rebellion.  Finally  he  was  the 
special  connnissioner  to  Montenegro  for  the 
British  National  Aid  Society  during  the 
Russo-Tnrkisli  war  of  1876.  Yet  Sir  John 
is  always  the  tirst  to  tell  you  that  he  is  not 

a  military 
man.  What, 
then,  is  he  ? 
He  is  a 
world  -  wide 
authority  on 
all  matters 
concerning 
ambulance 
work,  both 
ci  V  i  1  au  d 
m  i  1  i  t  a  r  y. 
He  lias  at- 
tended every 
i  n  t  e  r  - 
n  a  t  i  0  n  a  1 
conference 
of  the  Red 
Cross  Soci- 
ety since 
at  that  of 
1857,  and  at  Rome  in  1892.  His 
life  has  been  devoted  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  centiny  to  tlie  succour  of  the  sick  and 
wounded.  Sir  John's  kniglithood  was 
recently  conferred  upon  him  ])y  her  Majesty 
in  recogm'tion  of  these  his  services  to 
humanity.  He  lias,  too,  a  genius  for 
organising  ;  he  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  St.  John  Ambulance  Association. 
He  is  a  thoroughly  practical  man,  he  is  the 
inventor  of  the  stretchers  and  two- wheeled 
litters  known  as  the  "  Furley  pattern," 
several  thousands  of  which  are  in  use  at  the 
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present  time  at  hospitals,  mines,  railway 
stations,  and  other  public  institutions 
throughout  the  country.  Sir  John  Furley 
declined  to  retain  any  pecuniary  interest  in 
his  inventions— he  has  given  them,  as  he  has 
given  his  services  in  many  a  sanguinary  fight, 
in  the  cause  of  humanity. 

The  French  Government  made  him  an 
officer  of  the  Degion  of  Honour  for  his 
heroic  conduct  at  the  Bridge  of  Neuilly  in 
1871,  the  French  Red  Cross  Society  presented 
him  with  a  gold  medal  in  recognition  of  his 
"indefatigable  and  courageous  devotion." 
A  complimentary  dinner  was  given  in  his 
honour  in  this  country  a  few  years  ago, 
when  an  address  was  presented  to  him  bear- 
ing the  signatures  of  a  representative  l)ody  of 
distinguished  men,  both  civil  and  military. 
Sir  John  has  both  spoken  and  written  on  the 
care  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  He  has 
delivered  more  than  one  lecture  on  the 
subject  at  the  Royal  United  Service  Institu- 
tion ;  he  is  also  the  author  of  the  "  Struggles 
and  Experiences  of  a  Neutral  Volunteer," 
and  "  Among  the  Carlists,"  and  nuich  Red 
Cross  literature  of  a  more  technical  character. 

Sir  John  has  all  the  reticence  of  the  brave 
man.  His  mtir/  froid  is  impenetrable.  He 
appears  to  regard  bullets  at  close  quarters  as 
quite  everyday  affairs.  He  spetdis  of  passing 
througli  tlie  zone  of  fire  as  tliough  it  were 
merely  a  question  of  crossing  the  street. 

It  was  as  commissioner  for  the  British 
National  Aid  Society  that  he  Avas  in  the 
thick  of  the  Franco-German  war. 

"  I  soon  saw  tliat  it  was  not  going  to  be  all 
plain  sailing,"  he  said.  "My  friend  and 
colleague.  Admiral  de  Kantzow,  was  arrested 
as  a  Prussian  spy.  The  ])revailing  impression 
appeared  to  be  tlnit  everyone  wlio  was  not  a 
Frenchman  was  a  spy.  I  was  not  surprised 
to  be  told  myself  tlia  t  I  had  '  a  very  Prussian 
cast  of  countenance.'  " 

"  It  did  not  end  there,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no ;  I  was  made  a  prisoner  at 
Conches  by  some  fjYiiws-tireurs.  They 
decided  that  I  was  a  spy  and  nuist  be  shot 
out   of   hand.     I  asked  to  be  taken  before 
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the  mayor.  He  deelared  that  iiij  papers 
were  satisfaetorj,  l>iit  tluit  was  not  enough 
for  the  mob,  and  I  was  ol)liged  to  point  out 
to  his  worship  tliat  he  would  l)e  held  respon- 
sible for  my  safety.  Bo  1  was  sent  a,  prisoner 
to  Evreux,  to  the  prefet.  He  was  a  sensible 
man — he  liberated  me  and  a])ologised." 

"  Were  yon  again  capturecl  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  Sir  Henry  lia\  eloelv  and  I  were 
stopped  by  fntncs-flrpurs  at  Hoiidan.  Tlie 
authorities  approved  our  eredentials,  but 
meanwhile  a  crowd  had  collected  ronnd  the 
carriage.  They  insisted  on  exaniiidng  our 
baggage.  Clothes,  books,  papers — e\'ery- 
thing  w'as  thrown  into  the  road  and  closely 
overhanled  by  men,  women,  and  children. 
A    honKjeopatliic    case    was    regarded    with 


suKLi.s  K}i(»>!   Til!';  sn;(;K  oi"  I'vitr^^,  onk 

COXVlMirKI)    INTO    A    I'.AKOMKTKIt. 

considerable  sus])icion.  After  a  great  deal 
of  abnse  w-e  w^ere  allowed  to  proceed." 

"Did  yon  find  any  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  tlie  claims  for  relief  ?  " 

"Bometimes.  Both  belligerents  were 
naturally  inclined  to  take  very  brojid  views 
as  to  their  right  to  assistance.  Wlien  Paris 
was  invested,  and  I  was  at  the  German  head- 
quarters at  Vers[iilles,  I  remembei'  receiving 
an  application  for  some  porter  for  a  Royal 
Highness.  T  refused  to  supply  it  without  a 
medical  certificate.  I  got  that  certificate  -I 
have  it  now\" 

"  Yon  saw  a  great  deal  of  the  fighting 
there  P" 

"  Yes  ;    but   there    was    something    very 


artificial  about  war  as  practised  at  Versailles. 
We  wonld  go  out  to  see  a  sortie  as  though 
w^e  were  g(^iug  to  a  race-meeting.  You  con  Id 
ride  out  after  luncheon,  assist  at  an  engage- 
ment, and  get  back  to  diiuier  at  seven  1  " 

"  With  tliis  qualification — that  there  was 
a  tolei'able  chance  that  you  might  not  get 
back  at  all  ?  " 

"  W^ell,  we  got  our  share  of  any  risk  that 
vvas  going.  There  wiis  a  particularly  lively 
tri|)  wdiich  wa  took  to  Kcouen,  for  example. 
We  started  with  a  wagon-load  of  stores. 
For  about  half  a  mile  the  road  was  very 
nmch  exposed  and  thei'e  was  a  brisk  fire 
going  on.  I  saw  one  fellow  delil)erately  pot 
at  MS  at  a  distance  of  four  or  i\\'fd  hundred 
yards  ;  then,  small  ai'ms  having  no  effect,  a 
big  gun  WHS  brought  into  position.  For- 
tunately the  shot  ndssed  ;  before  thei'c  was 
time  to  fire  another  we  were  hidden  by  the 
houses  of  the  town.  Hut  perliaps  tlie 
excursion  to  Beangency  in  the  winter  of 
1870  is  the  one  I  remend)er  best.  Here 
were  terrible  scenes.  The  tlieatre  had  been 
converted  into  a  lu)spital ;  tlie  scenery  used 
in  the  last  performance  still  hung  upon  the 
stage,  in  the  passage,  as  I  went  in,  lay  a 
cor})se  upon  a  stretclier  with,  a  sheet  flung 
over  it.  The  saih^  from  the  stage  to  the 
l)ack  of  the  pit,  was  full  of  \vounded,  maimed 
in  every  conceivable  way.  Crouclied  round 
an  iron  stove  w\^re  a  fevv  men  al)le  to  crawd." 

During  the  armistice  the  French  anthorities 
declincMl  to  allow  Bir  Jolm  to  enter  Paris, 
though  he  was  bent  on  rendei'ing  assistance 
to  the  beleaguered  citizens  and  ascertaining 
tlie  state  of  the  hospitals.  1die  (ilerman 
mitliorities  facetiously  told  him  tliat  he  nn'glit 
try  to  get  in  if  he  liked — but  he  would  not 
get  very  far. 

"  Having  made  up  my  mind  to  go  into 
Paris,  1  went,"  he  said.  "  T  borrowed  the 
livery  of  a  well-known  diplomatist's  coach- 
man and  drove  in  on  the  box-seat  of  Ins 
carriage.  Privileged  persons  occasionally 
obtained  leave  to  pass  through  the  lines." 

Bir  John  Furley,  amongst  his  many  I'elics 
of  those  stirring  times,  has  in  his  possession 
a  portrait  of  Jnmself  in  the  part  of  the 
coachman.  He  subsef]nently  met  with  co])ies 
of  this  photo  on  sale  in  Ikilgium  imdei'  the 
title  of  ''  Jjc  Cocher  International."  The 
end  justified  the  means  ;  he  was  a])le  to  gix^e 
invabiable  assistance  to  the  nnfortunate 
Parisians.  Bir  John  w^ent  into  Paris  again 
with  the  (ku'ma-n  troops.  He  returned  to 
England  soon  after  for  a  few^  days,  but  wa,s 
back  again  to  participate  in  the  strnggle  w  ith 
the  Commune . 
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"  I  went  one  evening  on  a  tour,  of  explor- 
ation with  Mr.  Lawrence  Oliphant,  then 
correspondent  of  the  'Times,''  he  said.  "  I 
had  thought  it  well  to  warn  one  of  my  friends 
not  to  approach  me  in  a  new  hat,  or  to  be 
surprised  if  he  saw  me  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd,  shouting  *  A  has  les  aristocrats  ! ' 
We  saw  that  night  three  poor  wretches  more 
dead  than  alive,  supposed  to  be  agents  of 
the  police,  dragged  along  to  sum- 
mary trial  and  execution." 

Sir  John  interviewed  the 
Communal       authorities. 
He    gave    me    a    very 
graphic  and  amusing 
account  of  his  visit. 

"  Seated  at  the 
tables,"  he  said, 
"  talking,  sleeping,  or 
eating,  were  men  of 
all  grades.  A  very 
talkative  sentry,  who 
frequently  refreshed 
himself  from  a  tin 
bottle,  kept  the  door. 
We  were  presented  to 
a  Citizen  -  General, 
who  gave  me  the  idea 

of  a  non-commissioned  officer  deprived  of  his 
stripes  for  intemperance.  ,  He  welcomed  us 
warmly  ;  his  eloquence  brought  tears  to  his 
eyes.     I  was  informed  subsequently  that  the 


tears  were  the  result  of  ab- 
sinth, to  which  the  citizen 
was  much  addicted,  and  under 
the  influence  of  which,  on  one 
occasion,  he  broke  a  chair  over 
the  head  of  a  colleague." 

Sir  John  narrowly  escaped 
being   a   victim    during    the 
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Shell  converted  into  an  inkstand ;  a  Carlist  badge ;  a  bullet  which  struck  a  stone  upon 
which  Sii-  John  Furley  was  leaning;  a  Red  Cross  flag  taken  hy  him  at  the  battle 
of  Estella;  and  a  crucifix  from  a  wrecked  church  at  Somorrostro. 

great  demonstration  of  the  Friends  of  Order. 
He  was  sitting  at  breakfast  in  the  Restaurant 
de  la  Paix,  when  he  noticed  that  the  iron 
shutters  were  being  put  up.  He  hurried  out 
into  the  street,  where  the  Friends  of  Order 
were  assembhng,  and  joined  Mr.  Lawrence 
Oliphant  upon  the  balcony  of  his.  apartments. 
*'From  1,500  to  2,000  of  the  *  Friends  V 
had  met  in  front  of  the  Grand  Hotel.  They 
made  a  move  towards  the  Rm  de  la  Paij\  but 
were  stopped  by  the  Communists  posted  at 
the  top  of  the  street.  Oliphant  and  I  went 
to  the  Washington  Club,  where  we  thought 
we  should  get  a  better  view.  The  unarmed 
Friends   of   Order   continued   to    press  on, 


A    LEAF    PROM   THE    TREE   ItENEATH    WHICH   THE    FIRST   SHOT   OF   THE   FRANCO-GERMAN   WAR  WAS    FIREO  ; 
ALSO   A    BALLOON   LETTER   SENT   FROM   PARIS    DTTHING   THE   SIEGE. 

The  letter  is  one  of  those  sent  out  by  balloon.     The  first  page  is  a  newspaper,  and  the  letter  is  written  on  the  inside. 
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forcing  before  them  the  line  of  sentries. 
Oliphant  proposed  that  we  should  g"o  down 
into  tlie  street.  We  did  so  and  went  with 
the  crowd.  I  saw  the  defenders  struggling  to 
lower  their  rifles,  whilst  tiieir  opponents  were 
trying  to  force  them 
up.  I  confess  I  be- 
gan to  have  serious 
misgivings.  Wc 
made  a  strategic 
jnovemoiit  to  the 
riglit.  J  pulled  at 
the  bell  of  JJlounts' 
i^ank  as  [  liad  never 
|)ulled  at  ])ell  hc- 
fore.  AVe  were  ad- 
nn' tied  and  witnessed 
the  scene  from  one 
of  tlie  windows.  Jt 
was  a  deliberate 
massacre.  As  we 
looked  out  a  shot  passed  between  us,  sending 
splinters  of  stone  and  glass  into  the  room. 
Meanwhile  nothing  could  be  done  towards 
helping  the  wounded  ;  any  person  showing 
himself  in  tlie  street  was  at  once  fired  upon. 

"  Oliphant,  by  the  way,  Avho  at  that  time 
was  under  tlie  domination  of  tlie  prophet 
Harris,  regarded  this  shot  as  a  message  sum- 
moning him  to  America.  It  was  suggested 
to  him  by  Sir  W.  H.  Kussell  that  he  should 
take  me  with  him,  for  it  was  quite  as  likely 
to  have  been  intended  for  me  as  for  himself. 
Olipliant  went  to  America,  but  returned 
within  the  month." 

Sir  Jolin  passed  through  the  Repul)lican 
and  Communist  lines  sixty-fi\'e  times.     This 


i'APi:ii-WKiGHTri  :mai)K  of  mai; 

ST.    f.'LOUD,    AND    A    CUU  C'lFI 
THE    EMPKESS 


"  Pray,  Sir  John,"  I  said,  "  how  did  you 
manage  it  ? " 

"  That  is  a  curious  story,"  lie  said.  "  One 
example  will  be  sidlicient.  I  had  issued  some 
circulars  as  chairman  of  tlie  Paris  Committee 
0  f  t  h  e  1^'  r  e  n  c  h 
Peasant  Farmers' 
S(m_h1  Fund.  Py 
mistake  they  were 
issued  on  huge 
yellow  posters,  the 
ollicial  coloiu'  of 
the  (N>mmune,  and 
stuck  about  the; 
streets.  They  ])ore 
my  name,  to  which 
was  attached,  Prc- 
siilcnt  (III  ('(Hnite  (Iv 
PariH,  11ie  elbrt 
of  this  title  was 
tremendous.  It 
sounds  incredible— but  I  was  even  {d)le  to 
sign  passports  for  friends  working  for  me. 
In  one  instance,  at  least,  my  signature  was 
accepted,  when  a  passport*^  \is(3d  by  the 
British  ambassador  was  rejected,  greatly  to 
the  amusement  of  Lord  Lyons,  wlien  I  told 
him." 

Sir  John,  with  liis  friend  the  Vicomte  de 
Romanet,  was  joint  director  of  the  Anibii- 
Jances  Volantp>^  with  the  army  of  Marshal 
MacMahon.  He  was  in  every  engagement 
fought  during  this  period. 

"  What  wei-e  your  impressions  at  the 
Bridge  of  Neuilly  F  "  I  asked. 

"There  was  little  time  to  note  facts,"  he 
said.     ''  l)e  Romanet  and  I  went  out  accoin- 


I'.LE    EPvO:Nr    THE    CriAlEAU 
X    Wllieil    r>KLON(iEl)    TO 
EUGENIE. 
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BROKEN    PIPE,    PRAYER    BOOK,    ANlJ    ACE   OF   DIAMONDS,    FOUND    LYING    BY   THE    SIDE    OF   A    DEAD 
GERMAN   ON   THE    FIELD   OF   SEDAN:     FRENCH    EACiLES   FROM    THE    SAME    PLACE. 


is  a  record  performance.  Hundreds  of 
people  attempting  to  leave  Paris  were  turned 
back  by  tlie  Commune.  Many  were  forced 
against  tlieir  will  to  serve  in  the  ranks  of 
the  revolutionists. 


panied  by  two  labourers.  Just  as  we  turned 
a  corner  into  tlie  main  avenue  a  shell  burst, 
bringing  down  the  cornice  of  a  house  about 
our  ears.  A  vigorous  fire  was  being  directed 
upon  the  bridge.    A  shot  struck  the  parapet 
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snri.L  witK  n   in  i;>r  (  !,osi'.  'lo  sii; 

.KHIN    \V    NKI    IM.V   :    ALSO    \    V,\  \AA'A' 

1  lioM  A  <x)MMrM->r*s  I'oi  (  n. 


and  the  heavy  stones 
fell,  siiiasliiii,<(  two 
s()l<h'ei'K  who  wei'e 
eronchiMl  heliiiid 
them.  A  man  near 
ns  was  hit,  his  heart 
loi'n  out  with  his  side, 
and  I  was  splashed 
w  i  t  h  h  i  s 
l)lood.  Viw- 
t  h  e  r  o  u 
werc!  others, 
some  dead, 
o  t  \\  e  Y  s 
dvinir  :  and 
si  ill  tlie 
li  o  1'  I'i  ))  I  e 
hail  of  h'ad  and  iron  went.  on.  iiookinir  on 
ihisawfnl  seiMie,  and  tindin^'  myself  almost 
alone,  1  candidly  confess  to  a  moment  of 
liesitation.  As  1  u'aze(l  up  the  a\'einie  and 
saw  tlie  .iruns  ])elehin<>-  fire,  and  hciard  the 
siiots  llyini:',  1  was  almost  paralysed  with 
horror.       ilowe\er    fri\'olous    it    may    seem, 

hein^-  eom- 
p  e  11  e  d  1 0 
f  0  r  c  e  m  y 
t'lionghts  into 
a  n  0  t  li  e  r 
cliannel,  I 
concentrated 
til  em  upon  a 
(5  i  g  a  r  .  I 
stooped  down 
behind  a  heap) 
of  sandbags 
and  asked 
a  sol(b'er  for 
a  liglit,  and, 
liaying  set 
t  ])  e  w  e  e  d 
g  0  i  n  g  ,  1 
stuck  it  in  my 
mouth  and 
determined 
to  keep  it 
alight.  A 
few  seconds 
later  ^ye  liad 
o  n  o  n  r 
stre teller  a 
marine  wlio 
had  l)eenshot 
thronirh  l)oth 

NK.n.LY.  tlllghs. 

Vucrphxhul  ,hr]h  cuurrrii''}  h/ln  can-  Hir      John 

.//r./;r/'s  avJ  prrs>  »fn/  fn  Sir  ./oIih        Furlcy ,      by 

"  To   mfi  .fnlcJn  r-fx'nrrr   ami  the       ^  '^  ^'        ^^  '^  >   ' 

.^i//iivr  i^/' )))//  pfi>\^jH>ri.''  possesses    a 


curious  memento.  It  is  a  shell  whioh  luirst 
near  him  when  out  reconnoih'ing.  A  friend 
of  his  had  tlu;  fragments  collected  and  littid 
togethei'  in  a  network  of  wire.  Also  upon 
the  mantelshelf  in  his  study  stand  two  un- 
ex[)lo(h'd  shells  which  liaye  heen  con\eited 
into  candlesticks.      They  wei'e   pi'esented  to 


SIR  JOHN   I'lltLKY    IN   Till:    i)is<.ri^i-:  ov  a   (OAOIIMAK 
IN    WIIK  H    HK    (H)T    IN'IO    PAinS. 

lum  as  souvenirs  of  the  Jlridge  of  iVeuilly. 
When  the  Govc^rnment  troo])S  entered  Paris, 
8ii'  John  Furl(\y,  as  usual,  was  at  the  front, 
When  Anteuil  was  taken,  lie,  with  other 
members  of  tlie  French  lied  (^ross  Society, 
had  a  tem])orary  liospital  going  before  the 
military  surgeons  came  up.     And   the    lied 
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Cross  helpers  did  not  go  unscathed  during 
tlie  war.  On  this  occasion  one  inirmier 
had  both  his  legs  sliot  off,  whilst  another  was 
killed  by  a  bullet  through  the  body. 

Sir  Jolin  saw  the  death  as  well  as  the 
birtli  of  the  Commune.  "  I  looked  down," 
lie  said,  "  in  one  place  upon  the  bodies  of 
hundreds  of  dead  Comnnuiists  laid  in  long 
parallel  trenches." 

His  recollections  of  the  Franco-German 
\¥ar  and  the  Commune  are  practically  inex- 
haustible. But  I  wished  to  know  something 
about  his  campaign  in  Spain  daring  the 
Carhst  insurrection.  The  position  of  a 
"  benevolent  neutral "  in  time  of  war  is 
always  a  dangerous  one.  In  civil  war,  how- 
ever, the  risk  is  trebled. 

"  If  you  are  not  shot,"  said  a  friend, "  you 
will  be  received  as  a  Providence  ;  if  by  any 
chance  you 
are  shot,  au 
revoir  dans 
I  '  a  u  t  r  e 
mondey 

Sir  John 
was  at  Bilbao, 
a  n  d  went 
from  there 
to  Castro 
Urdiales. 

"  Here,"  he 
said,  "occur- 
red one  of  the 
most  flagrant 
violations  of 
the  Geneva 
Convention  I 


"  I  was  received  with  much  attention  and 
exce|)tional  politeness  at  Estella,"  he  said. 
"  I  did  not  understand  it  until  I  was  in- 
formed that  an  English  milord  had  pre- 
sented four  small  steel  guns  to  Don  Carlos. 
It  was  rumoured  tliat  I  was  the  milord  ! 
One  morning,  as  a  column  of  prisoners  was 
passing  througli  the  streets,  I  thought  I  saw 
my  man.  I  ascertained  by  a  cautious  word 
or  two  that  it  was  he.  I  obtained  access  to 
the  prison  that  night.  After  much  troul)le 
I  got  an  order  for  O'Donovan  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  me,  and,  still  as  a  prisoner,  to  be 
taken  in  my  charge  to  the  Carlist  head- 
(piarters,  where  the  (piestion  of  lijs  lil)eration 
was  to  l)e  settled.  We  rode  over  the  moun- 
tains to  Dnrango.  Here  my  servant  mounted 
guard  over  the  prisoner,  wliile  1  intervicnved 
the  (Jarlist  ministers  and,  finally,  Don  Cai'los 

himself.  The 
denoii  onu'i:  i 
was  eonncal 
--whilst  the 
negotiations 
were  proceed- 
ingthe  enemy 
swe])t  down 
on  Durango, 
a  n  d  t  li  e 
'  King,'  his 
ministers,  his 
court  and  his 
army  skedad- 
dled, taking 
w  i  t  h  t  li  e  m 
nearly  all  the 


RED   OF   A   CARRIAGE    BELONGING   TO   THE   TOY    RAILWAY    OF   THE  mCaUS         of 

PRINCE    IMPERIAL   IN   THE   CHATEAU    OF    ST.    CLOUD. 


have  ever  met 

with.      The 

church  and  cloisters,  protected  by  the  neutral 

flag  and  used  as  a  hospital,  contained   tons 

of    Eemington    cartridges,   some    pieces   of 

artillery,  and  a  guard-room  !  " 

It  was  Sir  John  who  rescued  from  a 
Carlist  prison  O'Donovan,  the  celebrated  and 
ill-fated  war  correspondent,  who  perished  later 
in  the  Soudan  with  the  army  of  Hicks  Pasha. 
The  British  Government  could  do  nothing 
without  recognising  the  Government  of  Don 
Carlos.  So  Sir  John  obtained  credentials 
from  Dona  Margarita,  wife  of  Don  Carlos. 
He  learned  from  her  that  O'Donovan  was 
charged  with  having  come  to  Spain  with  the 
intention  of  poisoning  Don  Carlos.  He 
found  O'Donovan  imprisoned  in  a  loathsome 
hole  at  Estella,  having  been  a  prisoner  for 
more  than  six  months,  under  the  most 
wretched  conditions. 

Sir  John's   luck   was   again  to  the  fore. 


tr  an  sport. 

By  dint  of 
bribery  I  procured  horses,  followed,  and 
caught  them  up  in  tlie  middle  of  the  night. 
Believing  it  was  now  best  to  ask  no  more 
questions,  we  started  off  again  early  in  the 
morning,  and  did  not  stop  until  O'Donovan 
was  safe  on  the  other  side  of  the  frontier." 

Sir  John  values  very  highly  a  letter 
which  he  received  some  time  after  from  Sir 
H.  Layard  (who  had  been  British  ambas- 
sador at  Madrid),  congratulating  him  upon 
the  conduct  of  his  mission.  It  was  per- 
formed, by  the  way,  entirely  at  Sir  John's 
owMi  cost.  Upon  his  return  to  England, 
a  certain  noble  lord  called  upon  tlie  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  and 
suggested  that  the  least  that  could  be  done 
would  be  to  recoup  Sir  Jolin  liis  out-of- 
pocket  expenses.  The  Secretary  of  State 
replied  that  he  regretted  that  tliere  was  no 
fund  available  for  such  a  purpose  I 
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UIRTOWN  SEMmAEY  was  an  im- 
posing building  of  tlie  classical 
order,  of  which  the  town  was  ex- 
ceedingly proud,  facing  the  north  meadow 
of  Muirtown,  and  commanding  from  its 
upper  windows  a  fine  view  of  the  River  Taj 
running  rapidly  and  cleanly  upon  its  gravel 
bed.  Behind  the  front  building  was  the 
paved  playground  where  the  l)oys  played 
casual  games  in  the  breaks  of  five  mimites 
between  the  hours  of  study,  and  this  play- 
ground had  an  entrance  from  a  narrow  back 
street  along  which,  in  snow  time,  a  detacli- 
ment  of  the  enemy  nnght  steal  any  hour  and 
take  us  with  disastrous  surprise.  Theie 
were  tliose  wlio  wished  that  we  had  been 
completely  walled  up  at  the  back,  for  then 
we  had  met  the  attack  at  a  greater  advantage 
from  the  front.  But  the  braver  souls  of  our 
commonwealth  considered  that  this  back 
way,  affording  opportunities  for  ambushes, 
sallies,  subtle  tactics,  and  endless  vicissitudes, 
lent  a  peculiar  flavour  to  the  war  which  was 
waged  the  whole  winter  through  and  most 
of  the  summer,  and  brought  it  nearer  to  the 
condition  of  Red  Indian  fighting,  wdiich  was 
our  favourite  reading  and  our  example  of 
heroism.  Again  and  again  we  studied  the 
adventures  of  Bill  Bidden  the  Indian  spy, 
not  only  on  account  of  his  hairbreadth 
escapes  when  he  eluded  the  Indians  after  a 
miraculous  fashion  and  detected  the  presence 
of  the  red  varmint  by  the  turning  of  a  leaf 
on  the  ground,  but  also  in  order  to  find  out 
new  methods  of  deceit  by  which  we  could 
allure  our  Indians  into  narrow  places,  or 
daring  methods  of  attack  by  which  we  could 
succesfully  outflank  them  on  the  broader 
street  and  drive  them  into  their  own  retreats 
with  public  ignominy. 

Within   the  building   the    glory  of    the 
Seminary  was  a  massive  stone  stair,  circular 


*  Copyright.    1899,  by  John  Watson,  in  the  United 
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in  shape,  and  having  a  "well"  surrounded  on 
the  ground  floor  by  a  wall  some  three  feet 
high.  Down  this  stair  tlie  masters  descended 
at  nine  o'clock  for  the  opening  of  the  school, 
with  Bulldog,  who  was  the  mathematical 
master  and  the  awful  pride  of  the  school,  at 
their  head,  and  it  was  strictly  forbidden  that 
any  boy  should  be  found  within  the  "well." 
As  it  was  the  most  tempting  of  places  for 
the  deposit  of  anything  in  the  shape  of 
rubbish,  from  Highland  bonnets  to  little 
boys,  and  especially  as  any  boy  found  in  the 
well  was  sure  to  be  caned,  there  was  an 
obvious  and  irresistible  opportunity  for  enter- 
prise. Peter  McGuffie,  commonly  called  the 
Sparrow,  or  in  Scotch  tongue  "  Spiug,"  and 
one  of  the  two  heads  of  our  commonwealth, 
used  to  wait  with  an  expression  of  such 
demureness  that  it  ought  to  have  been  a 
danger  signal  till  Bulldog  was  half  way 
down  the  stair,  and  a  row  of  boys  were 
standing  in  expectation  with  their  backs  to 
the  forbidden  place.  Then,  passing  swiftly 
along,  he  swept  off  half  a  dozen  caps  and 
threw  them  over,  and  suddenly  seizing  a 
tempting  urchin  landed  him  on  the  bed  of 
caps  which  had  been  duly  prepared.  With- 
out turning  his  head  one-eighth  of  an  inch, 
far  less  condescending  to  look  over,  Bulldog 
as  he  passed  made  a  mental  note  of  the 
prisoner's  name,  and  identified  the  various 
bonnetless  boys,  and  then,  dividing  his  duty 
over  the  hours  of  the  day,  attended  to  each 
culprit  separately  and  carefully.  If  any 
person,  from  the  standpoint  of  this  modern 
and  philanthropic  day,  should  ask  wdiy  some 
innocent  victim  did  not  state  his  case  and 
lay  the  blame  upon  the  guilty,  then  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  that  person  had  never 
been  a  scholar  at  Muirtown  Seminary,  and 
has  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the 
character  and  methods  of  Peter  McGuffie. 
Had  any  boy  of  our  time  given  information 
to  a  master,  or,  as  in  the  Scotch  tongue 
again,  "  had  clyped,"  he  would  have  had  the 
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coldent  re('e])ti()ii  at  the  luiiids  of  P>nll(l()<>:, 
and  wht3n  liis  conduct  wan  known  to  the 
BC'liool  ho  nni>-ht  be  assured  of  such  constant 
and  in<;-enious  attention  at  tlie  hands  of  the 
8paiTow  that  he  would  liave  been  ready  to 
drown  himself  in  the  Tay  rather  than  con- 
tinue his  studies  at  Muirtown  Seminary. 


"^^^■A\^\.^ 


"  Standing  in  the  gateway,   straddling  his  legs,  chewing  a  straw. 


The  Sparrow's  father  was  the  leadinir  horse- 
dealer  of  the  Scots  ;^ridlan(ls,  and  a  sporting 
man  of  establislied  repute,  a  short,  tluck-set, 
red-faced,  loud-voiced,  clean-shaAen  man, 
with  hair  cut  close  to  his  liead,  whose  calves 
and  whose  manner  were  the  secret  admiration 
of  Muirtown.     Quiet  citizens  of  irreproach- 


able   respectal)ility  and    religious    orthodoxy 
regai'ded  him  with  a  pride  whicli  they  would 
ne\'er  confess-    not  because  they  would  have 
spoken  or  acted  as  he  did  for  a  king's  ransom, 
and  not  because  tliey  would  ha\'e  liked  to 
stand  in  his  shoes  when  he  came  to  die — con- 
sidering, as  they  did,  that  the  future  of  a  horse- 
dealer  and   an   owner   of   racing  horses  was 
dark  in  the  extreme-  Imt  l)ecause  he  was  a 
perfect  specimen  of  his  kind  and  had  made 
the   town    of   Muirtown  to  lie 
knowni  far  aud   wide  in  sport- 
ing circles.     Bailie  McCallum, 
for   instance,    could    lun'e     no 
dealings  with  Mcduffie  senior, 
and  would  have  been   scandal- 
ised    had     he     attended     tlie 
Ikiihe's    kirk ;    but,    sitting    in 
his  shop  and   watching    Muir- 
town   life    as    it    passed,    the 
Bailie  used  to  chuckle  after  an 
a,ppreciati\e     fashion     at     the 
sight    of     McGuffie,     and     to 
meditate    with    much     inward 
satisfaction     on    stories    of 
Med  uffie's    exploits  —  li o w^    h e 
had    encountered    soutlieru 
liorsedealers     and     seut    them 
home    hundjled    with     defeat, 
and  had  won  hopeless  races  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of   the 
land.      "  It's  an   awfu'  trade," 
McCallum     used     to     remai'k, 
"  aud  Mc(iuffie  is  no'  the  mau 
for  au  elder  ;  l)ut  sail,  naebody 
ever  got  tlie  better  o'  him  at 
a   !)argain."      Among  the  lads 
of  the  Seminary  he  was  a  local 
,  hero,  and  on   their  w^ay  home 
from   school    they   loitered    to 
study    him,    standing    iu    the 
gateway    of  Ids  stal)les,  strad- 
dling his  legs,  chewing  a  straw, 
juid  shouting  his  views  ou  the 
Muirtow^i   races    to   friends   at 
"   the  distance  of    lialf   a,   street. 
When  he  was  in  good  humour 
he   would  nod  to  the  lads  and 
wink  to  them  with  such  acute- 
ness    and    drollery    that    they 
attempted  to  ])erform  the  same 
feat  all  the  way  home  and  were 
filled  witli  despair.     It  did  uot  matter  that 
we  were  fed,  I)y  careful  parents,   with   books 
(u)ntaiuiug  the   history  of    good    men    who 
began  life  with  2.s'.  Ik/.,  and  died  leaving  a 
quarter  of   a  million,  made  by  selling  soft 
goods  and  attending  chmxjli,  and  other  books 
relating  pathetic  anecd(/tes  of  boys  who  died 
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young  and,  before  they  died,  delighted 
society  with  observations  of  the  most  edify- 
ing character  on  the  shortness  of  hfe.  We 
had  rather  have  been  a  horsedealer  and  kept 
a  stable. 

Most  of  us  regarded  McGnfhe  senior  as 
a  model  of  all  the  virtues  that  were  wortliy 
of    a   boy's    imitation,    and    his    son    with 
undisguised  envy,  because  he  had  a  father 
of    such   undeniable    notoriety,    beciuse    lie 
had  the  run  of  the  stables,  beciuse  he  Wcis 
on  terms  of  easy  familiarity  with  Ids  father's 
grooms,    and   because   he  was 
encouraged  to  do  tliose  things 
which  we  were  not  allowed  to 
do,  and  never  exhorted  to  do 
those  things  wliicli   he  hated 
to  do.      All  the  good 
advice    we    ever    got, 
and  all    the    examples 
of  those  two  excellent 
young  gentlemen,  the 
sons  of  the   Rev.  Dr. 
Dowbiggin,  were  blown 
to  the  winds  when  we 
saw  the  Sparrow  pass, 
sitting  in  the 
high  dogcart 
beside      his 
father,  while 
that  talentcMl 
m  a  n      w  a  s 
showing  off 
to  Muirtown 
a      n  e  w  1  y 
broken  horse. 
The     Spar- 
row's position 
on   that  seat 
of      unique 
dignity    was 
more    than 
human,     and 
none    of     us 
would  have 
dared   to  re- 
cognise  him, 
but  it  is  only 

just  to  add  that  Peter  was  cpiite  unspoiled  by 
his  privileges,  and  would  wink  to  his  humble 
friends  upon  the  street  after  his  most  roguish 
fashion  and  with  a  skill  which  proved  lum 
his  father's  son.  Social  pride  and  the  love 
of  exclusive  society  was  not  a  faihng  either 
of  Mr.  McGuffie  senior  or  of  his  hopeful 
son.  Both  were  willing  to  fight  any  person 
of  their  own  size  (or,  indeed,  much  bigger),  as 
well  as  to  bargain  with  anybody,  and  at  any 
time,  on  anything,  from  horses  to  marbles. 


Mrs.  McGuffie  had    been   long  dead,  and 
during  her  lifetime  was  a  woman  of  decided 
chai'acter,  whom  the  grooms  I'egai'ded   with 
more  terror  than  they  did  her  husband,  and 
whom   her   husband    himself    treated    with 
great  respect,  a  respect  which    grew  deeper 
when  lie  was  returning  from  a  distant  horse- 
race and  was  detained,  by  professional  duties, 
to   a   late    hour   in   the   evening.      As  her 
afflicted  husband  refused  to  marry  again,  in 
decided  terms,  Peter,  their  only  child,  had 
been  brouglit  up  from  an  early  age  among 
grooms     and     other     people 
devoted  to  the  care  and  study 
of  horses.     In  this  school  he 
received  an    education   which 
was,  perhaps,   more   practical 
and  varied  than  it 
was    linislied    and 
polite.     It  was  not 
to     be    wondered, 
therefore,  that  his 
manners  w^ere 
simple    and 
unaffected, 
and    that   he 
was  never  the 
prey  either  of 
timidity  or  of 
modesty.  Al- 
t  h  0  u  g  h     a 
in  0  therless 
lad,    he    was 
never     help- 
less, and  from 
the   first  was 
able  to    hold 
his  own  and 
to   make    his 
hands      keep 
his  head. 

His  mother- 
less condition 
excited  the 
compassion  of 
respectable 
matrons,  but 
their  efforts 
to  tend  him  in  his  loneliness  were  not 
always  successful,  nor  even  appreciated  to 
tlie  full  by  the  young  McGuffie.  When 
Mrs.  Dowbiggin,  who  had  a  deep  interest  in 
what  was  called  the  work  among  children, 
and  who  got  her  cabs  from  McGuffie's 
stable,  took  pity  on  Peter's  lonely  childhood, 
and  invited  him  to  play  with  her  boys,  who 
were  a  head  taller  and  paragons  of  excellence, 
the  result  was  unfortunate,  and  afforded 
Mrs.  Dowbiggin  the  text  for  many  an  ex- 


Never  5i:ive  in, 
buckle.' 


ve  de'il's 
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hortation.  Peter  was  brought  back  to  the 
parental  mansion  by  Dr.  Dowbiggin's  beadle 
within  an  hour,  and  received  a  cordial 
welcome  from  a  congregation  of  grooms,  to 
whom  he  related  his  experiences  at  the 
Manse  with  much  detail  and  agreeable 
humour.  During  the  brief  space  at  his 
disposal  he  had  put  every  toy  of  the  young 
Dowbiggins'  in  a  thorough  state  of  repair, 
and  had  blacked  their  innocent  faces  with 
burnt  cork  so  that  their  mother  did  not 
recognise  her  children.  He  had  also  taught 
them  a  negro  melody  of  a  very  taking 
description,  and  had  reinforced  their  vocabu- 
lary with  the  very  cream  of  the  stable. 
From  that  day  Mrs.  Dowbiggin  warned  the 
mothers  of  Muirtown  against  allowing  their 
boys  to  associate  with  the  Sparrow,  and  the 
Sparrow  could  never  see  her  pass  on  the  street 
without  an  expression  of  open  delight. 

When  Mr.  McGuffie  senior  brought  his 
son,  being  then  ten  years  old,  to  the  Seminary 
for  admittance,  it  was  a  chance  that  he  was 
not  refused  and  that  we  did  not  miss  our 
future  champion.  Mr.  McGuffie's  profession 
and  reputation  were  a  stumbling-block  to 
the  rector,  who  was  a  man  of  austere 
countenance  and  strict  habits  of  life,  and 
Peter  himself  was  a  very  odd-looking  piece 
of  humanity  and  had  already  established  his 
own  record.  He  was  undersized  and  of 
exceptional  breadth,  almost  flat  in  counten- 
ance, and  with  beady  black  eyes  which  on 
occasion  lit  up  his  face  as  when  one  illumin- 
ates the  front  of  a  house,  but  the  occasions 
were  rarely  those  wliicli  would  commend 
themselves  to  the  headmaster  of  a  public 
school.  How  the  dealer  in  horses  removed 
the  rector's  difficulties  was  never  accurately 
known,  but  boys  passing  the  door  of  the 
rector's  retiring-room  when  he  was  closeted 
with  Mr.  McGiiffie  overheard  scraps  of  the 
conversation,  and  Muirtown  was  able  to 
understand  the  situation.  It  was  understood 
that  in  a  conflict  of  words  the  rector,  an 
absent-minded  scholar  of  shrinking  manner, 
was  not  likely  to  come  off  best,  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  head  of  the  school  ever 
afterwards  referred  to  Mr.  McGuffie  as  "a 
man  of  great  resolution  of  character  and 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  forcible  speech." 
As  regards  the  son,  his  affectionate  father 
gave  him  some  brief  directions  before  leaving, 
and  in  the  presence  of  his  fellow  scholars,  of 
which  this  only  was  overlieard,  and  seemed, 
indeed,  to  be  the  sum  and  substance :  "  Never 
give  in,  ye  de'il's  buckie."  With  these  in- 
spiriting words  Mr.  McGuffie  senior  departed 
through   the   front  door   amid    a    hush   of 


admiration,  leaving  Peter  to  his  fate  not  far 
from  that  "  well "  which  was  to  be  the  scene 
of  many  of  his  future  waggeries. 

With  the  progress  of  civilisation  school 
life  in  Scotland  has  taken  on  a  high  degree 
of  refinement,  and  rumour  has  it — but  what 
will  people  not  say  ? — that  a  new  boy  will 
come  in  a  cab  to  the  Seminary  and  will 
receive  a  respectful  welcome  from  the  genera- 
tion following  Peter,  and  that  the  whole 
school  will  devote  itself  to  his  comfort  for 
days—showing  him  where  to  hang  his  cap, 
initiating  him  into  games,  assisting  him  with 
his  lessons,  and  treating  his  feelings  with 
delicate  respect.  It  has  been  my  own  proud 
satisfaction,  as  a  relic  of  a  former  barbarian 
age,  to  read  the  rules  which  are  now  printed 
in  black  letters  with  red  capitals  and  hung 
in  the  rooms  of  Muirtown  Seminary.  My 
feelings  will  not  allow  me  to  give  them  all, 
but  the  following  have  moved  me  almost  to 
tears — 

Rule  1. — That  every  boy  attending  this 
school  is  expected  to  behave  himself  in 
speech  and  deed  as  a  gentleman. 

Rule  2. — That  anyone  writing  upon  a 
wall,  or  in  any  way  marking  the  school 
furniture,  will  be  considered  to  have  com- 
mitted an  offence,  and  will  be  punished. 

Rule  3. — That  every  boy  is  exhorted  to 
treat  every  other  with  courtesy,  and  anyone 
guilty  of  rudeness  to  a  fellow  scholar  is  to 
be  reported  to  the  headmaster. 

Rule  4. — That  it  is  expected  of  every  boy 
to  cultivate  neatness  of  appearance,  and 
especially  to  see  that  his  clotlies,  collars, 
cuffs,  and  other  articles  of  clothing  be  not 
soiled. 

These  admirable  rules  suggest  a  new 
atmosphere  and  one  very  different  from  that 
in  which  we  passed  our  stormy  youth,  for 
no  sentiment  of  this  kind  softened  life  in 
earlier  days  or  affected  our  Spartan  simplicity. 
The  very  sight  of  a  newcomer  in  a  speckless 
suit,  with  an  irreproachable  tie  and  both  tails 
on  his  glengarry  bonnet,  excited  a  profound 
emotion  in  the  school  and  carried  it  beyond 
self-control.  What  could  be  expected  of  a 
fellow  so  bedecked  and  preserved  as  if  he 
had  just  stepped  out  of  a  bandbox  or  a 
tailor's  shop  ?  Left  alone  in  his  pride  and 
perfection— the  very  beginning  of  a  Pliarisee 
— he  would  only  go  from  bad  to  worse  and 
come  at  last  to  a  sad  end.  We  hardly 
claimed  to  be  philanthropists,  but  we  did 
feel  it  was  our  duty  to  rescue  this  lad.  It 
might  be,  of  course,  that  we  could  not  save 
him,  but  he  ought  at  least  to  have  a  chance, 
and  the  Sparrow  had  a  quite  peculiar  satis- 
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faction  in  at  once  removin,!?  the  two  offensive 
tails  by  one  vigorous  pull,  while  the  rumpling 
of  a  collar  was  a  work  of  missionary  zeal. 
No  system  of  philanthropy  is  successful  with 
all  cases,  and  we  had  our  failures,  which  we 
think  about  unto  this  day,  and  which  have 
only  justified  our  sad  predictions.  Boys 
like  the  two  Dowbiggins  never  improved, 
and  w^ere  at  last  given  up  in  despair  even  by 
the  Sparrow^  their  tails  being  renewed  day 
by  day  and  their  faces  remaining  in  all 
circumstances  quite  unmoved  ;  but  within  a 
month  the  average  boy  had  laid  aside  the 
last  remnant  of  conventionality,  and  was 
only  outdone  by  Peter  himself  hi  studied 
negligence  of  attire. 

Peter's  ow^n  course  of  discipline  was  sharp, 
but  it  did  not  last  long,  for  certain  x>ractical 
reasons. 

"  What  business  have  you  here,  ye  son  of 
a  horsecouper  ?  "  was  the  encouraging  saluta- 
tion offered  by  a  solicitor's  son  to  the  stumpy 
little  figure  bereft  of  its  father  and  left  to 
fight  its  battles  alone. 

"  Mair  business  than  you,  spindleshanks, 
ye  son  o'  a  thievin'  lawyer,"  and  althoiigli 
Peter  was  four  years  younger  and  small  for 
his  size,  he  showed  that  he  had  not  learned 
boxing  from  his  father's  grooms  without 
profit,  and  his  opponent  attended  no  more 
classes  that  day.  This  encounter  excited  the 
deepest  interest  and  revived  the  w^hole  life 
of  the  school.  One  lad  after  another  ex- 
perimented on  Peter  and  made  as  much  of 
it  as  drawing  a  badger.  He  w^as  often  hurt, 
but  lie  never  uttered  any  cry.  He  gave 
rather  more  than  he  got,  and  lads  going 
home  in  the  afternoon  could  see  him  giving 
an  account  of  the  studies  of  the  day  to  an 
admiring  audience  in  the  stableyard.  By 
and  by  he  was  left  severely  alone,  and  for 
the  impudence  of  him,  and  his  courage,  and 
his  endurance,  and  liis  general  cockiness, 
and  his  extraordinary  ingenuity  in  mischief, 
he  was  called  "  Spiug,"  which  is  Scotch  for  a 
sparrow,  and  absolutely  expressed  the  admira- 
tion of  the  school. 

It  would  be  brazen  falsehood  to  say  that 
Peter  was  a  scholar,  or,  indeed,  gave  any 
voluntary  attention  to  the  course  of  learning 
laid  down  by  the  authorities  of  Muirtown 
Seminary.  He  sat  unashamed  at  the  foot  of 
every  class,  maintaining  a  certain  impene- 
trable front  when  a  question  came  his  length, 
and  with  the  instinct  of  a  chieftain  never 
risking  his  position  in  the  school  by  exposing 
himself  to  contempt.  When  Thomas  John 
Dowbiggin  was  distinguishing  himself  after 
an  unholy  fashion  by  translating  Ceesar  into 


English  like  unto  Macaulay's  History,  Spiug 
used  to  watch  him  with  keen  interest,  and 
employ  his  leisure  time  in  arranging  some 
little  surprise  to  enliven  the  even  tenor  of 
Thomas  John's  life.  So  curious  a  being, 
however,  is  a  boy,  and  so  inconsistent,  that 
as  often  as  Duncan  Robertson  answered 
more  promptly  than  Thomas  John,  and 
obtained  the  first  place,  Spiug's  face  ht  up 
with  unaffected  delight,  and  he  was  even 
known  to  smack  his  lips  audibly.  When 
the  rector's  back  was  turned  he  would 
convey  his  satisfaction  over  Thomas  John's 
discomfiture  with  such  delightful  pantomime 
that  the  united  class  did  him  homage  and 
even  Thomas  John  w^as  shaken  out  of  his 
equanimity  ;  but  then  Duncan  Robertson's 
father  w^as  colonel  of  a  Highland  regiment, 
and  Duncan  himself  was  a  royal  fighter,  and 
had  not  in  his  Highland  body  the  faintest 
trace  of  a  prig,  while  Thomas  John's  face 
w^as  a  standing  reproof  of  everything  tliat 
was  said  and  done  outside  of  lesson  time  in 
Muirtown  School. 

Peter,  however,  had  his  own  genius,  and 
for  captivating  adventures  none  was  to  be 
compared  with  him.  Was  it  not  Spiug  who 
floated  down  the  tunnel  through  which  a 
swift  running  stream  of  clear  water  reached 
the  Tay,  and  allured  six  others  to  follow 
him,  none  of  whom,  happily,  were  drowned  ? 
and  did  not  the  whole  school,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Dowbiggins,  await  his  exit  at 
the  black  mouth  of  the  tunnel  and  reward 
his  success  with  a  cheer  ?  Was  it  not  Spiug, 
with  Duncan  Robertson's  military  assistance, 
wiio  constructed  a  large  earthw^ork  in  a  pit 
at  the  top  of  the  Meadow,  which  was  called 
the  Redan  and  blown  up  with  gunpowder 
one  Saturday  afternoon,  seven  boys  being 
temporarily  buried  beneath  the  ruins,  and 
Peter  himself  losing  both  eyebrows  ?  And 
Avhen  an  old  lady  living  next  the  school  laid 
a  vicious  complaint  against  the  Sparrow  and 
some  other  genial  spirits  for  ha\  ing  bi'oken 
one  of  her  Avindows  in  a  snowball  fight,  he 
made  no  sign  and  uttered  no  threat,  but  in 
the  following  autumn  he  was  in  a  position  to 
afford  a  ripe  pear  to  each  boy  in  the  four 
upper  forms — except  the  Dowbiggins,  who 
declined  politely— and  to  distribute  a  handful 
for  a  scramble  among  the  little  boys.  Tliere 
was  much  curiosity  about  the  source  of 
Peter's  generosity,  and  it  certainly  w^as  re- 
markable that  the  pear  was  of  the  same  kind 
as  the  old  lady  cultivated  with  much  pride, 
and  that  her  fruit  was  gathered  for  her  in 
the  course  of  one  dark  night.  Spiug  was 
capable  of  anything  except  telling  a  lie.     He 
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could  swim  the  Tay  at  its  l)r{)a(]<>sl  and 
almost  at  its  swiftest,  could  ride  any  lioi'sc 
in  liis  ratlier's  slal)l(\  could  climb  any  ti'cc 
in  tlic  meadows,  and  hold  his  own  in  c\c!'y 
<ramc,  fr'om  marbles  and  ''(Mich  the  ke^u^irie/' 
a  i^'ame  based  on  snniii:Li"linu:,  to  football,' 
where  lu^  was  a  wvy  danu-(M-ons  forward, 
and  cricket,  where  his  ])owlin,Lj:  was  fear- 
some for  ils  force  and  directness.  There 
^vas  nothinu'  he  could  not  do  with  his  liands, 
and  no  one  whom  he  was  not  readv  to  face. 


of!"  medals,  pi'izes,  ceitificates  of  merit,  and 
everything  else  which  could  bo  obtained  in 
Muirtown  Senunary  by  a.  lad  wlu)  played  no 
games  and  swatted  all  e\'ening  at  next  day's 
work.  The  town  was  weary  of  seeing  'J'honias 
John  and  his  brother — each  wearing  the 
same  smug  expression,  and  each  in  faultlessly 
neat  attire  —  processing  up  in  tnrn  to 
receive  their  honours  from  the  hands  of  the 
Lord  Provost,  and  the  towm  would  cheer 
with    enthusiasm   when    Dinican    Robertson 


'*  A  group  of  lads  romid  tho  l)i,i;'  fire 
in  tlie  winter  tinie."' 


Tlie  H])ing  was  a  vot'y  \'igorous  bar])arian 
indeed,  and  the  exact  type  of  a  turbident 
Lowdand  Boot,  without  wdiom  the  Henrinary 
liad  missed  its  life  and  (colour,  and  wdio  l)y 
sheer  force  of  courage  and  strength  asserted 
himself  as  our  cliief  captain. 

After  many  years  liave  passed,  the  Sparrow 
stands  out  a  figvu'e  of  size  and  reality  from 
among  the  T)ow' biggins  and  other  pooi* 
shadows.     Tliomas  Jolm,  no  doubt,  carried 


made  an  occasional  appearance,  being  glad  to 
escape  frojn  tlie  o|)pression  of  tlie  Dowbiggin 
regime.  Nor  was  the  town  altogether  wrong 
in  refusing  to  ap])rec;iate  the  Dowbiggins  at 
their  ow^n  vidue,  and  declining  to  believe  tliat 
tlie  strcjngtli  of  the  country  was  a;fter  their 
fashion.  When  Thomas  John  reached  the 
University  he  did  not  altogether  fulfil  the 
expectations  of  his  fanu'ly,  and  by  the  time 
he  reached  the  pulpit  no  one  coidd  endure 
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his  unredeemed  dulness.  When  last  T  heard 
of  him  he  was  secretary  to  a  blameless  society 
which  has  for  its  object  the  discovery  of  the 
lost  Ten  Tribes,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  it 
would  have  been  a  good  thing  for  Thomas 
John  to  have  been  blown  up  in  the  destruction 
of  the  Redan  :  he  might  have  become  a  man. 

After  the  Seminary  had  done  its  best  for 
the  Sparrow  he  retired  upon  his  laurels  and 
went  to  assist  his  father  in  the  business  of 
horsedealing,  to  which  he  brought  an  in- 
vincible courage  and  a  large  experience  in 
bargaining.  For  years  his  old  fellow  scholars 
saw  him  breaking  in  young  horses  on  the 
roads  round  Muirtown,  and  he  covered  him- 
self with  glory  in  a  steeplechase  open  to  all 
the  riders  of  Scotland.  When  Mr.  McGuffie 
senior  was  killed  by  an  Irish  mare,  Peter  sold 
the  establishment  and  went  into  foreign  parts 
in  search  of  adventure,  reappearing  at  intervals 
of  five  years  from  Australia,  Texas,  the  Plate, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  assured  and  reckless  as 
ever,  but  always  straightforward,  masterful, 
open-handed,  and  gallant.  His  exploits  are 
over  now,  and  all  England  read  his  last, 
how  he  sent  on  in  safety  a  settler's  household 
through  a  narrow  pass  inMatabele  liand,  and 
with  a  handful  of  troopers  held  the  savages 
in  check  until  pursuit  was  vain. 

"  From  the  account  of  prisoners  we  learn," 
wrote  the  war  correspondent,  "  that  Captain 
McGruffie,  of  the  Yolunteer  Horse,  fought  on 
after  his  men  had  been  all  killed  and  his  last 
cartridge  fired.  AVith  his  back  to  a  rock  in  a 
narrow  place  he  defended  himself  with  such 
skill  and  courage  that  the  Matabele  declared 
him  tlie  best  fighting  man  they  had  ever  met, 
and  he  was  found  with  a  mound  of  dead  at 
his  feet."  Only  last  week  two  Seminary  men 
were  reading  that  account  together  and 
recalling  Peter,  and  such  is  the  inherent 
wickedness  of  human  nature,  that  the  death 
(from  apoplexy)  of  Thomas  John  Dowbiggin 
would  have  been  much  less  lamented.  "  That 
is  just  how^  Spiug  would  have  liked  to  die, 
for  he  dearly  loved  a  fight  and  knew  not 
fear."  They  revived  the  ancient  memories 
of  Peter's  boyhood,  and  read  the  despatch  of 
the  commanding  officer,  with  his  reference  to 
the  gallant  service  of  Captain  McGuffie,  and 
then  they  looked  at  Peter's  likeness  in  the 
illustrated  papers,  the  eyes  as  bold  and 
mischievous  as  ever.  "  Well  done,  Spiug  !  " 
said  a  doctor  of  divinity — may  he  be  forgiven ! 
— "  well  done,  Spiug,  a  terrier  of  the  old 
Scots  breed." 

Peter's  one  rival  in  the  idolatry  of  the 
school  W'as  Duncan  Ronald  Stewart  Robertson, 
commonly  known  as  Dune,  and  Dune  was  in 


everything  except  honesty,  generosity,  and 
courage,  the  exact  opposite  of  Peter  McGuffie. 
Robertson's  ancestors  had  been  lairds  of 
Tomnahurich,  a  moor  in  Rannoch,  with  half 
a  dozen  farms,  since  the  Deluge,  as  they 
believed,  and  certainly  since  history  began. 
For  hundreds  of  years  tliey  had  been  warriors, 
fighting  other  clans,  fighting  among  them- 
selves, fighting  for  Prince  Charlie,  and  for 
more  than  a  century  fighting  for  England  as 
officers  in  the  Highland  Regiments.  The 
present  laird  had  been  in  the  Crimean  war 
and  the  Mutiny,  besides  occasional  expeditions, 
and  was  colonel  of  the  Perthshire  BufPs. 
When  he  came  to  our  examination  in  full 
uniform,  having  first  inspected  the  local 
garrison  on  the  meadow,  it  was  the  greatest 
day  in  our  time.  We  cheered  him  when  he 
came  in,  counting  the  medals  on  his  breast, 
amidst  which  we  failed  not  to  notice  the 
Victoria  Cross.  We  cheered  him  in  the 
class-rooms,  we  cheered  him  when  he  mounted 
his  horse  outside  and  rode  along  the  terrace, 
and  Peter  lead  a  detachment  by  the  back  way 
up  to  Breadalbane  Street  to  give  him  one 
cheer  more.  Robertson  was  a  tall,  well-knit, 
athletic  lad,  with  red  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  a 
freckled  face,  not  handsome,  but  carrying 
himself  with  much  dignity  and  grace.  The 
Sparrow  always  appeared  in  tight-fitting 
trousers,  as  became  Mr.  McGuffie's  son,  but 
Robertson  wore  the  kilt  and  never  looked 
anything  else  but  a  gentleman,  yet  his  kilt 
was  ever  of  the  shabbiest,  and  neither  had 
his  bonnet  any  tails.  His  manners  were 
those  of  his  blood,  but  a  freer  and  heartier 
and  more  harum-scarum  fellow  never  lived. 
It  is  a  pleasant  remembrance,  after  many 
years,  to  see  again  a  group  of  lads  round  the 
big  fire  in  the  winter  time,  and  to  hear 
Duncan  Robertson  read  the  stirring  ballad, 
"How  Horatius  kept  the  bridge  in  the  brave 
days  of  old,"  till  Peter  could  contain  himself 
no  longer,  and  proposed  that  a  select  band 
should  go  instantly  to  Mcln tyre's  Academy 
and  simply  compel  a  conflict.  Dune  went 
into  his  father's  regiment,  and  fell  at  Tel-el- 
Kebir,  and  there  is  one  Seminary  man  at 
least  who  keeps  the  poi'traits  of  the  two 
captains — Peter  McGuffie,  the  Scot,  the  horse- 
dealer's  son,  and  a  very  vulgar  varlet  indeed, 
and  Duncan  Robertson,  the  Celt,  a  well-born 
man's  son,  and  a  gentleman  himself  from 
head  to  foot — in  remembrance  of  a  school 
whicli  was  rough  and  old-fashioned,  where, 
indeed,  softness  and  luxury  were  impossible, 
but  where  men  were  made  who  bad  the 
lieart  in  them  to  live  and  die  for  their 
country. 
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Like  ai)|)le-bloss(»in.   white  ;in<!   red: 

Like  huos  of  (l;i\vi).    uliidi    i!\-    inn   ><.<))>; 

Liko  l)l<)oiii  of  ]M'ari>.   <u  -«.ril>    --j.iv.'id  ; 
Like  thorn  of  >Liv  and   r.»,c  of  .!(!"•• 

Oh,    Hweet!      Oh,   fair:      r.cw-nd   rM)„|.an', 
Are  I'njihnc'-  rhcck-^. 

Are  Daphne's  hhislTmu-  chrciss.    I    >u«'ar. 


'llial    jiiv'lt}    ro'-f.    whidi   eoinc-  and   lmw^, 
f.ikc   April   ^utwhitic   in  the  --K)  . 

1    can   ('(inuuand    it    w  h<Mi    1    chci-^r 
Sec  !i()u-   it    ri<c^  if   1    cry. 

Oil,    sweet'      Oh,    fairl      !'.(>>. )nd   eonipar", 
\re    haphne'^   cheeks! 

Are   I>ai>hne"s   hlu^liinu'  cheeks,    i    ^nenr. 


Ah  I      When   it    lie<  round   lip'^  and  (>\es. 

And   fade-;  awa\',   aL-'aiti   to  ^priii--, 
N.I   h>\iM\   >\iy(\   coidd  a-^k    for  nion- 

Tii.an   -dill    io  rr\    and   still   to  sinu' 
Oh.   sweel  '      Oh,    fair!      Hi-yond   coniiiare, 

Are    Daphne's  cheek-^. 
Are   I)a|.hn(>'<   hlu^liin-  cheeks,    1    <wear. 

rroiti    >/r   W'ai/i'kk   r>KSAxr"s   ''  Dorotdiv  Forsler." 


Illustrate!!  hy  J.  Barnard  Davis. 


STANFORD  VANE  arrived  at 
Windermere  station  in  the 
worst  of  all  possible  tempers. 
He  was  a  bachelor  of  thirty-five  and 
had  grown  to  hate  exertion  of  any 
kind,  especially  exertion  on  behalf 
of  another,  and  that  a  man  of  his  age, 
who  on  gilt  to  have  known  better  than  to 
make  a  fool  of  himself  at  his  time  of  life. 
"  If  it  had  been  a  lad  of  twenty-one,  one 
could  have  understood  it ! "  he  growled 
between  his  teeth  ;  "  but  Archie  !— that  it 
should  have  been  Archie  of  all  men  !  But 
those  quiet  fellows  are  the  deuce—^you  never 
know  what  they  are  up  to.  If  he  has  made 
up  his  mind  to  marry  the  girl,  he  will  do  it 
in  spite  of  the  whole  world.  It's  waste  of 
time  my  coming  up  at  all,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  refuse  a  woman  when  she  asks 
your  help.  Terrible  state  of  mind  she  seems 
to  be  in— poor  old  lady  !  "  He  drew  a 
letter  from  his  pocket  and  glanced  once 
more  over  the  hysterical,  disjointed  sentences. 
"  My  poor  boy-  going  to  ruin  his  whole 
life.  Borne  dreadful,  designing  girl  has  got 
hold  of  him  and  he  declares  that  he  will 
marry  her.  She  is  an  i\nierican  ;  you  know 
how  I  detest  Americans  !  He  was  staying  at 
the  Ti'evors'  Place,  near  Keswick,  when  one  of 
the  childi'en  developed  fever,  and  he  and 
some  of  tlie  other  men  went  off  to  an  hotel. 
These  lake  places  are  crowded  with  Ameri- 
cans ;  Fm  told  you  meet  no  one  else,  and 
evei'yone  speaks  with  a  Yankee  twang.  It's 
because  of  Wordsworth,  you  know,  and 
Colei'idge,  and  those  people  ;  tliey  come  to 
see  the  graves,  and  take  liome  shoots  of  ivy 
to  grow  in  their  parlours.  This  girl  is  a 
nobody,  positively  a  nobody  !  Very  often 
the  fathers  make  fortunes  in  pigs  and  rail- 
ways, and  become  millionaires  ;  but  Archie 
says  this  one  will  have  nothing  to  speak  of. 
A  penniless  ilmerican  !     Could  anything  be 


more  disastrous  ?  You  know  how 
important  it  is  that  Archie's  wife 
should  be  of  his  own  ckiss.  The 
dear  Duke  is  reported  to  l)e  failing 
fast,  and  his  mind  is  woi-se  than 
ever.  And  to  think  of  that  minx 
a  duchess  !  A  wretched  little  American 
whom  he  met  at  an  hotel  !  He  declares  he 
will  marry  her  at  once,  and  wants  me  to  ask 
her  here.  Oh,  my  dear  Stanford,  do  help 
me  !  You  haxe  always  had  more  influence 
witli  him  than  anyone  else.  Go  and  see  him 
at  this  hotel,  make  him  give  her  up.  Take 
him  off  with  you  on  a  tour — to  Switzerland, 
to  Norway,  anywhere  you  like,  until  he  has 
come  back  to  his  senses.  If  he  is  obstinate, 
see  what  you  can  do  with  the  girl.  Money 
is  no  object.  I  would  make  it  well  worth 
her  while." 

Stanford  folded  up  the  letter  with  a 
grimace  of  disgust. 

"  Nice,  pleasant  piece  of  work  to  give  a 
fellow,  I  say.  Expects  me  to  bribe  the  girl,  if 
all  else  fails.  I  don't  fancy  I  see  myself  doing 
that,  but  I'll  tackle  Archie  and  try  to  bring 
him  back  to  reason.  He  can  niarry  whom 
he  pleases  nowadays,  and  when  a  man  is  in 
his  position  he  has  something  to  consider 
besides  his  own  idle  fancies.  Nohfesse 
obJif/e.  It  is  tlie  part  of  a  friend  to  put  the 
matter  before  him  in  its  right  light." 

Then  the  train  stopped.  Vane  stepped 
on  to  the  platform  and  puslied  his  way 
forward  through  the  crowd  of  tourists,  by- 
standers, and  insistent  drivers  of  omnibuses. 
The  Keswick  coach  stood  tall  and  lumbering 
among  tlie  crowd  of  smaller  veliicles,  and 
the  driver  witli  red  coat  and  white  hat  stood 
talking  to  a  young  lady  in  a  neat  grey 
costume,  under  which  showed  a  pair  of  the 
prettiest  and  slenderest  httle  feet  that  he 
had  ever  seen.  The  echo  of  a  pathetic 
"  But  I  engaged  my  seat  !  "  was  just  dying 
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a  way  when  Vane's  loud  "  Box  seat,  please  -I 
wrote  to  engage  it,"  broke  in  upon  the 
conversation. 

"  So  did  I  !  "  said  the  young  lady  then, 
turning  to  face  him,  and  speaking  in  that 
plaintive  drawl  which  immediately  suggests 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  "  Fm  bound  to  get 
on  that  box  seat,  but  he  says  I  ken't.  He 
says  it  was  engaged  before." 

"  Very  sorry,  sir,  but  there  has  been  a  mis- 
take. A  gentleman  wrote  last  week,  and 
his  name  was  put  down  for  a  wrong  day. 
He  insists  that  he " 

"  Oh,  that's  nonsense  !  I  booked  one  box 
seat  and  I'm  going  to  have  it.  This  lady, 
too,  says  she  engaged  the  other.  Go  and 
tell  the  fellow  he  can't  have  them.  Let 
them  fight  it  out  with  him  in  the  booking- 
office.  It  was  their  mistake  and  they'll  have 
to  put  it  right.     See  what  you  can  do." 

"  It's  no  use,  sir.  We  have  tried,  but  he 
won't  give  them  up.  I  have  done  all  I 
could,  for  the  lady  was  anxious  to  be  in 
front."  Tlie  driver  looked  with  respectful 
admiration  upon  the  pretty  girl  by  his  side, 
and  she  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  tapped 
her  foot  upon  the  ground  in  undisguised  ill- 
humour. 

"  I'm  mad  !  "  she  announced  briefly,  "  I'm 
mad  !  I'd  just  as  lief  go  inside  as  sit  look- 
ing at  the  back  of  other  people's  heads.  If 
I  ken't  be  in  front  it's  no  fun  at  all ;  and  I 
call  it  too  bad  when  1  wrote  especially  to  say 
I  was  coming.  It's  happened  this  way 
before.  Seems  to  me  you  don't  know  how 
to  manage  things  in  this  country." 

"Where  is  the— er — the  gentleman  who 
says  he  has  taken  these  seats  ?  I  sliould  like  to 
speak  to  him  myself,"  began  Vane  quickly, 
and,  as  if  to  fulfil  his  wishes,  at  that  very 
moment  the  door  of  the  booking-office  was 
thrown  open  and  out  rushed  a  thick-set, 
irascible-looking  gentleman,  with  red  hair  and 
blue  eyes,  followed  by  a  small  and  freckled 
youth.  He  swung  his  arms  as  he  walked 
and  muttered  under  his  breath,  evidently 
prepared  to  maintain  for  his  rights  to  the 
very  shedding  of  blood. 

"  I  booked  the  seats,  and  you  have  my 
own  letter  with  the  date  w^ritten  on  it  as 
plain  as  a  pikestaff,  and  I'm  not  going  to 

gvvQ  them  up.  Where  are  the "  he  stopped 

short  and  looked  in  a  quick,  inquiring  manner 
at  the  couple  standing  before  him.  The 
well-dressed  man,  the  pretty  girl,  with  her 
white  hat  and  veil,  her  trim  little  hands  and 
feet.  And  as  he  looked,  an  extraordinary 
change  passed  over  his  face  ;  his  frown  dis- 
appeared, the  eyes  twinkled,  the  lips  twitched 


beneath  the  ragged  moustache.  He  came 
forward  bowing  and  rubbing  his  hands. 

"  I — er — I  believe  we  are  at  cross-purposes 
about  the  box  seats  ?  I  booked  them  by 
post  some  days  ago,  but  it's  of  no  import- 
ance. I  will  give  them  up  to  you  with 
pleasure,  if  you  w^ould  prefer  to  sit  in  front." 

"  Oh,  my  !  you  are  good  !  How  lovely  of 
you  1  But  it  seems  mean  to  take  them.  .  .  . 
Are  you  quite  sure  ?  " 

The  girl  looked  at  him  flushed  and  eager, 
and  the  old  man  beamed  at  her  with  his 
kindly  smile. 

"  Yes  !     Yes  !     It's  nothing  to  me.     Take 

them  by  all  means.     I've "  he  chuckled, 

and  looked  up  at  Vane  with  a  meaning 
glance — "  I've  been  young  myself.  I  know 
what  it  is  !  .  .  .  I'm  an  old  fellow  now. 
The  next  row  is  good  enough  for  me." 

Voice,  glance,  manner,  were  all  unmis- 
takable. The  old  idiot  imagined  them  to 
be  a  newly  married  pair  starting  forth  on 
their  honeymoon.  Vane  gasped  with  horror 
and  glancing  down  at  his  companion  was 
horrified  to  behold  her  casting  down  her  eyes 
and  simpering  with  every  sign  of  complacent 
acquiescence.  "  Blushing  bride  "  was  written 
on  every  line  of  her  figure  as  she  poked  the 
ground  with  the  stick  of  her  parasol,  hung 
her  head  on  one  side,  and  shot  smiling  glances 
at  his  own  stony  countenance.  She  seated 
herself  deliberately  next  to  the  driver  and 
lent  a  coy  ear  to  the  confidences  of  the  old 
man  immediately  behind. 

"  I  brought  my  own  bride  here  thirty 
years  ago.  It  was  in  autumn.  None  of 
these  houses  w^ere  built  then,  you  could  see 
right  down  to  the  lake.  We  drove  over  to 
Keswick  one  beautiful  clear  evening,  we  sat 
together  on  the  box  seat  as  you  do  now." 

"  Oh  I — yes  ! — did  you  ?  How  nice  !  " 
murmured  the  girl  softly.  She  cast  a  glance 
at  Vane's  face,  and  for  all  her  demure  air  her 
eyes  danced  with  laughter. 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  make  some 
remark  by  way  of  answer,  but  he  found  it 
amazingly  difficult  to  begin. 

"  He  thinks,"  he  said  hesitatingly,  "  He 
thinks " 

"  I  know  !  "  She  nodded  her  head  with 
quick  understanding.  "  It's  lovely  !  They 
think  that  of  everyone  up  here.  We've  got 
the  box  seat,  anyway  !  I  guess  it  don't 
matter  what  he  thinks." 

"  No — 0  !  Perhaps  not.  As  you  say,  it  is 
a  usual  mistake.  My  friends  who  have  been 
married  have  often  told  me  how  much 
interest  they  excited  on  their  honeymoon. 
Confounded  impertinence,  I  call  it." 
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or. 


"  Do  yon  ?  I  think  it's  sweet.  Kind  of 
rejoicing  in  otlier  people's  happiness,  and 
trying  to  keep  it  np  all  round.  I  call  him 
an  old  dear  to  have  given  np  liis  place  jnst 
becanse    he   thought   we — er — it's   a  lovely 


afternoon 


It  will  be  sweet  when  we  get 


lakes 


are 


just 


to   (Irasniere.      The  English 
too  cute  foi'  anything  !  " 

^'  I  don't  know  them,  alas  !     Like  a  great 
many  other  people,  I'm  afraid,  I  roam  over 


not  me.  You'll  liave  a  lovely  drive  to 
Keswick.  We've  ])een  staying  round  in 
those  parts,  and  are  doing  (Jrasmere  and 
Windermere  last  of  all.  I've  been  over  to 
look  at  the  hotels  and  book  our  rooms." 

Vane  inclined  his  head  with  polite 
acquiescence,  but  the  girl's  words  had  given 
liim  a  new  idea.  She  had  been  staying  in 
Keswick.  It  was  possible  that  slie  might 
know    something     of     Archie's    inamorata. 


"  '  I'm  bound  to  s:et  on  that  box  seat.' 


the  world  and  neglect  my  own  country.  Are 
you  going  all  tlie  way  'to  Keswick  ?  "  Yane 
inquired  politely,  and  a  little  gurgle  of 
laughter  came  with  the  reply. 

"  No  ;  I've  been  thinking  of  that  !  I  get 
out  at  Grasmere,  and  you  go  on,  I  know,  for 
I  saw  the  label  on  your  bag.  My  !  The 
look  on  this  old  man's  face  when  he  sees  me 
go  off  alone  !  He'll  be  just  as  mad  !  .  .  . 
I'm  glad  it's  you  that's  to  be  left  behind, 


Tlicse  Americans  always  claimed  together  ! 
It  would  be  in\'alnable  if  he  could  gain 
information  en  route.  He  drew  himself  u]) 
and  became  at  once  ])risk  and  energetic. 

"  1  wonder  if  by  any  cliance  you  met  or 
knew  anytliing  'of  an  Ameiican  gentleman  of 
tlie  name  of  '  Pa  ton,'  who  was  at  Lodore  ? 
A  friend  of  mine  met  liim  there,  and " 

"  Pa  ton  ?  "  The  giii  faced  liim  with  an 
eager  glance  and  her   cheeks   flushed    with 
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colour.  '*  Why,  I  should  just  think  I  do  ! 
Do  you  know  him,  too  ?  Are  you  one  of 
the  gentlemen  who  were  so  kind  to  him  when 
he  was  over  liere  before  ?  " 

"  Never  saw  him  in  my  life  that  1  know 
of,  or  any  of  the  family  \  but  Fve  heard  of 
them,"  said  Vane,  in '  his  driest  manner. 
"A — er — a  friend  of  mine  has  met  them, 
and — er— written  home  to  his  people  about 
them.  I  am  going  to  the  same  hotel,  and 
shall  probably  be  introduced,  so  I  am 
naturally  interested.  My  friend  has  seen  a 
great  deal  of  a  Miss  Paton,  I  believe." 

The  young  lady  pressed  her  Kps  together 
and  bent  a  scrutinising  glance  upon  him. 
Her  face  had  much  of  the  fragile,  fiower-like 
beauty  which  is  the  charm  of  American 
w^omen  in  their  too  brief  yonth,  but  her  eyes 
were  keen  and  shrewd. 

"  Mr. — Erchid— -Stanford,"  she  said  slowly. 
"  I  guess  he  is  the  friend  you  are  talking  of ; 
he's  been  round  with  the  Patons  for  the  last 
month.  Fve  met  him  myself  and  think 
he's  real  nice.     He's  engaged  to  Lottie." 

"  Er— so  he  says,"  said  Yane  drily.  "  You 
are  quite  right  ;  Mr.  Stanford  is  the  friend 
of  whom  I  spoke— he  is,  in  fact,  a  connection 
of  my  own.  1  am  much  interested  in  his 
future.  You  have  heard  perhaps  that,  owing 
to  the  death  of  his  cousin,  he  is  heir  to  the 

Duke    of    S ,  whose   life   is   now  in   a 

precarious  condition  ?  Stanford  has  written 
to  tell  his  motlier  of  his  engagement  to  this 
young  lady,  and  she  is  naturally — er — er ■" 

"  Mad  !  "  said  his  companion,  suggesting 
her  favourite  word  with  much  equanimity. 
"  I  guess  she  is.  She  wanted  he  should 
marry  someone  with  a  title  like  his  own. 
She's  sent  you  down  to  tell  him  he  mustn't." 
She  put  up  her  slender  hand  to  her  face  and 
gave  a  trill  of  derisive  laughter.  "  It's  too 
lovely  for  anything  !  I  guessed  as  much  as 
soon  as  you  spoke.  Well,  you  have  met  the 
right  person.  I'm  one  of  the  best  friends 
Lottie  has.  No  one  can  tell  you  more  about 
her  than  I  can  ;  so,  if  there  is  anything  you 
want  to  know,  you  can  set  right  to  w^ork  and 
ask  me." 

"  I  should  be  very  much  obliged.  Her 
appearance,  for  instance  -  that's  an  important 
point.  She  is,  by  all  accounts,  what  is  called 
pretty  ?  " 

"  that's  so  ! "  The  girl  spoke  with 
emphasis,  and  spoke  to  herself  as  if  the 
subject  of  her  friend's  looks  were  a  pleasant 
one  on  which  to  dwell.  "  They  say  at  home 
that  she  is  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  State. 
She  can  fix  herself  up  so  she  looks  like  a 
picture.     She  has  a  blue  dress  she  bought  in 


Paris  last  fall  made  with  a  sash  and  a  rucked 
waist,  and  she  looks  s-sweet  in  it.  There 
was  an  artist  in  the  hotel  and  he  wanted  to 

paint  her  in  it,  but  her  papa  said " 

"  Mr.  Paton  ?  Ah  !  "  Yane  was  not 
interested  to  hear  more  of  the  "  rucked 
waist,"  and  hastened  to  turn  the  conversation 
by  pressing  inquiry  concerning  the  father  of 
the  family.  "  What  kind  oi'  a  man  ^s  the 
father,  by  the  way  ?  Is  he  at  aU — er — 
presentable  ?  " 

There  was  a  moment's  silence  before  his 
companion  spoke  again,  and  when  she  did 
there  was  an  edge  on  her  voice  which  he  had 
not  heard  before.  He  had  evidently  touched 
a  sore  point  in  adopting  a  tone  of  superiority 
to  the  American  citizen. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  call '  presentable,' 
but  he  is  a  real  smart  man.  He  started  life 
without  a  cent,  and  made  two  piles  before 
he  was  fifty.  He  lost  them  both,  and  has 
only  enough  left  to  live  on  comfortably  and 
take  a  jaunt  round  when  he  wants  ;  but  he 
says  Jo  Paton  isn't  played  out  yet,  and 
reckons  to  make  a  third  before  he  dies.  He 
never  had  much  schooling,  and  is  pretty 
rough  in  his  ways  ;  but  Lottie  ain't  ashamed 
of  him — not  a  mite  !  She  thinks  the  world 
of  her  papa  ;  he's  been  real  good  to  her  and 
given  her  all  she  wanted.  I  don't  suppose 
he  ever  said  *  No '  to  her  in  all  her  life,  and 
she  don't  forget  it.  If  Erchie  Stanford 
marries  her  he's  got  to  be  kind  to  her  papa, 
duke  or  no  duke.  She  going  to  have  her 
papa  round  wherever  she  lives  and  give  him 
a  good  time.  Lottie  reckons,  if  a  man  loves 
her,  he'll  want  to  do  honour  to  her  father  ; 
and  she'd  not  marry  a  prince  if  he  gave 
himself  airs  and  was  high-falutin'  !  " 
"  And  er — the  mother  ?  " 
"  She  was  a  farm  help  before  she  was 
married.  She  raised  a  large  family  and 
had  some  work  to  do  it.  Women  in 
America  work  pretty  hard  out  in  those 
lonely  ranches,  and  she  lived  on  a  ranch  for 
twenty  years.  She  trained  her  boys  to  be 
good  and  honest,  and  slaved  herself  to  death 
to  bring  up  her  daughter  as  a  lady.  Her 
own  hands  were  hard  and  rough,  but  she 
wouldn't  have  Lottie  touch  a  thing  about 
the  house.  When  they  went  to  the  city  she 
wanted  Lottie  should  have  another  chaperon, 
as  she  thought  she  wasn't  fine  enough  to 
take  her  round,  but  Lottie  laughed  at  her. 
She  guessed  she'd  have  her  own  mother  or 
no  one  at  all.  She's  just  got  no  thought  for 
herself  at  all  and  spends  all  her  time 
w^orking  for  others,  but  she  never  reads  a 
book  except  her  Bible,  and  don't  know  a  thing 
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about  literatoore  or  art.  Lottie  I'eckons  slie's 
the  bent  kind  of  lady  tiiere  is,  and  she  is  not 
goiiiic  to  have  her  sat  on  for  a  hiiiHb'ed  titles. 
Bhe  spoke  riglit  out  to  Erchie  Stanford,  and 
said  if  he  married  her  he'd  got  to  marry  her 
peo])le,too,  for  she  would  Me\er  give  tliem  ui)." 
"  And  he  ?  " 

"  lie  said  he  would.  He'd  say  auytliing 
she  aslved.  lie's  just  as  devoted  as  he  can 
be.  He  told  me  it  was  tlie  title  tliat  woidd 
])e  liOMoiu'ed  by  belonging  to  Lottie,  uot 
Lottie  by  having  the  title.  I  thonglit  it 
real  uice  of  him  to  say  that.  He  doirt  do 
things  by  halves,  Erehie  Staufoixl  don't,  and 
he  has  got  his  heart 
clean  set  on   Lottie.     1  ' 

gness  you  won't  get  him 
to  give  lier  up  in  a 
hurry." 

''  Perhaps  not !  A 
man  is  usually  somewduit 
blinded  in  tlie  first 
glamour  of  such  affairs, 
but  tlie  awakening  is 
none  the  less  bitter.  Hi 
Stanford's  position  this 
marriage  would  be  a 
misfortune,  and  liis 
friends  are  boinid  to  do 
tlieir  best  to  save  him. 
If  he  is  obstinate,  there 
is  always  the  lady.  II' 
she  is  tlie  sort  of  gii'l 
yon  describe,  she  would 
not  wish  to  ruin  a  man's 
life." 

"  Slie'd  ruin  it  pi'i^tty 
sharp  if  slie  threw  him 
over  !  He's  never  ])een 
in  love  before,  and  he 
believes  in  lierandtliinks 
her  love  is  going  to  help 
liim  and  make  him  a 
better  man.  He's  got 
a  big  place  to  fill  in  the  world,  and  he  wants 
someone  to  be  beside  him  and  encourage  liim 
when  he  gets  tired.  His  motlier  thinks  it 
would  have  been  better  if  he  had  chosen  a 
girl  in  his  own  position,  but  he  didn't  just 
want  tlnit  girl,  you  see— he  wanted  Lottie  ! 
Seems  to  me  he's  tlie  best  judge  ;  and  as 
for  her,  she  loves  the  ground  he  treads  on. 
Slie'd  have  married  him  just  the  same  if  he 
had  been  the  driver  upon  this  coach." 

"  It— er— it  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  her  that  he  does  not  happen  to 
be  a  driver,  but  the  heir  to  one  of  the 
oldest  dukedoms  in  England.  Do  you 
mean    to    represent    that    this    rcmarkal)le 


young  lady  is  utterly  indifferent  to  the 
title- ?  " 

Vane  could  not  resist  the  sneer,  and  the 
girl  noted  it  and  looked  him  full  in  the  face 
witli  her  brilliant  eyes. 

"She--/r/?Y^s  it!"  she  said  slowly.  "She 
thinks  it's  too  fine  for  anytliing  that  she  will 
be  a  duchess.  She  made  Erchie  call  her 
'  Your  (irace'  all  one  afternoon,  and  stnck  a 
turban  on  lier  head  and  featliei's  in  it.  Slie 
went  strutting  up  and  down  the  room,  and 
he  shrieked  with  laugliter.  You  wouldn't 
belie\'e  how  they  laugh,  when  they  get 
together.  And  the  family  diamonds  !  She's 
crazy  to  see  those  diamonds  and  ha\e  a  real 
tiara  of  her  own." 


r-^^p  r>^\ 


"  '  A  bribe  !     ITe  is  actuaUy  talkin, 
of  bribes  ! '  " 


"  Just  so  !  They  must  be  a  great  attrac- 
tion. The  father  is  not  ricli,  you  say,  so  he 
has  probably  no  diamonds  of  his  own.  The 
family  stones,  of  course,  could  not  be  touched, 
but  Mrs.  Stanford  is  generously  disposed. 
It  will  be  in  Miss  Paton's  power  to  do  her 
the  greatest  of  services,  and  any  selection  of 
jewels  which  she  might  choose  in  return " 

The  girl  lifted  her  hand  with  an  in- 
voluntary gesture  of  command  and  hei* 
cheeks  blazed  with  colour.  She  gave  a 
little  breathless  gasp  of  emotion. 

"  Oh  !  oh  !  A  bribe  !  He  is  actually 
talking  of  bribes  !  Do  you  mean  to  say 
]\Irs.  Stanford  sent  you  here  with  a  bribe  of 
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monev  and  diamonds  ?     My  sakes  alive  !  " 
She  put  her  hand  to  her  throat  and  swallowed 
rapidly,  as  if  her  indignation  went  nigh  to 
choke^her.     "  Yon  just  repeat  that  message 
to  Lottie  Paton,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  she'll 
say.     Shell  say,  '  If  anything  in  the  world 
could  make  me  stick  faster  to  Ercliie  Stan- 
ford and  my  promise  to  him,  it  would    be 
knowing  the'  sort  of  mother  the  poor  fellow 
had  got  to  influence  him  at  home.     I  don't 
want  to  make  his  opinion  of  women  worse 
than  it  is  at  present,  and  it  seems  to  me  it 
must  be  pretty  bad.     Mrs.  Stanford  may  be 
"  honourable"  in  name,  but  I  guess  she'd  be 
the  better  for  a  few  lessons  in  behaviour.     If 
she's  afraid  I'm  going   to  disgrace  her  son 
she's  making  a  big  mistake.     Seems  to  me 
he  might  be  precious  glad  to  get  me.     I'm 
young"-rm   strong — I  come   of   an  honest 
stock  who  have  paid  their  way  and  cheated 
no  one  ;  I  try  to  be  as  good  as  I  know  how  ; 
I   love   him   with   all   my   heart.    ...  He 
might  have  done  better,  perhaps,  but,  my 
sakes  !  he  might  have  done  a  heap  worse.  .  .  .' 
You  said  just  now  if  this  marriage  came  off 
it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  for  your  friend. 
You    just   wait   awhile   and   see   how    your 
prophecy  turns  out !     Lottie's  set  her  mind 
on  being  a  pride  to  her  husband  and  not  a 
disgrace,  and  if  she  wants  a  thing  she's  bound 
to  do  it.     If  there's  one  or  two  lessons  she's 
not  learnt  yet,  she's  smart  enough  to  fix  them 
up  and  not  give  herelf  away,  and  she  reckons 
she's  got  grit  in  her  that  will  be  of  more  use 
than  airs  and  graces.     At  home,  in  our  State, 
she's  been  treated  with  as  much  honour  as 
if  she'd  been  a  hundred  duchesses,  and  she's 
not  the  kind  of  girl  to  let  herself  be  insulted 
and  take  it  smiling.  ...  I  guess  if  I  were  a 
man  I'd  do  a  good  many  things  before  I'd 
face  Lottie  Paton  and  offer  her  a  bribe  of 
money.  .  .  .    Driver  I   just  stop  right  here. 


I'm  going  to  get  down  and  walk.     It's  only  a 

few  miles,  and  I — I "  she  rose  to  her  feet 

as  the  man  pulled  up  his  horses,  and  bending 
over  the  seat  held  out  her  hand  to  the  old 
gentleman  with  the  prettiest  gesture  of 
thanks  ;  but  when  Vane  held  out  his  own 
hand  in  turn  she  stared  straight  ahead  and 
bade  him  adieu  with  the  curtest  of  nods.  The 
coach  drove  on  ;  the  slim  grey  figure  dis- 
appeared from  view  on  the  highway,  and 
Yane  was  left  to  digest  his  own  discomfiture 
and  the  indignation  of  his  neighbour  in  the 

second  seat. 

>k  "f  -"-  ^^  * 

The  next  morning,  while  Yane  was  loafing 
in  the  hotel  waiting  Archie's  arrival,  a  letter 
was  haiukd  to  him  addressed  in  an  unknown 
femniine  wiiiing.  He  opened  it  and  read  as 
follows  :  — 

"  Dear  Mr.  Yane,— It's  not  a  mite  of 
use  !  I'm  going  to  marry  Archie,  and 
Archie's  going  to  marry  me,  and  you  can't 
do  anything  to  stop  it!  I  have  told  him 
about  our  ride  on  the  coach,  and  he  is  mad, 
but  he  laughed  at  the  idea  of  anything  you 
could  say  coming  between  us.  You'd  best 
go  right  back  home  and  not  waste  your  time. 
Give  Mrs.  Stanford  my  love  and  say  I'U  be 
just  as  nice  to  her  as  she'll  allow  me.  She 
needn't  worry,  I'll  be  a  good  wife  to  her  son. 
I  guess  it  was  more  her  fault  than  yours  that 
you  were  so  rude,  so  I  forgive  you.  Yours 
very  truly, 

"Charlotte  E.  Paton. 
"P.S.— Was    the    old    gentleman   pretty 
mad  ?  " 

Yane  wheeled  round  and  made  a  hasty 
circuit  of  the  hotel  garden.  When  he 
returned  to  the  hall  he  walked  up  to  the 
railway  time-table  which  hung  on  the  wall, 
and  gave  orders  to  have  his  bag  taken  to  the 
station  in  tnne  for  the  afternoon  train. 
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By  Fredeiiick  Dol.man. 


Quarlipr  Latin  bas 
Loiuioii,  but  in 
imml)er  its  art 
scbools  rival  tbc 
m  0  1'  e  f  a  iii  o  u  s 
students'  ate/iers 
of  Paris.  Mr. 
Stacy  Marks,  R.A., 
ill  bis  "  Fen  and 
Fencil  Sketcbes," 
mentions  tbat  in 
bis  yontb  tbere  were  only  two  art  scbools  in 
London  besides  tbose  conducted  l)y  tbe 
Royal  Academy-  Carey's,  in  Ikdford  Square,, 
now  defunct,  and  Leigb's,  in  Newman  Street, 
Oxford  Street, 
Avhicli  is  now  so 
well-kn  own  as 
"  Heatherley's." 
Tbeir  name  is  now 
legion  ;  tbcy  are  to 
be  found  in  pretty 
well  all  parts  of  tbe 
Metropolis,  and,  as 
one  of  the  R.A.'s 
said  to  me  tbe  other 
day,  the  question, 
"  Where  do  all  the 
students  c  o  m  e 
from  ?  "  is  oidy  less 
puzzling  than  the 
question,  "  Where 
will  they  all  go 
to  ? " 

But  out  of  tlie 
number  it  is  not 
difficnlt  to  pick  and 
choose  a  few  schools 
w  hie  li ,   i  n    the 

opinion  of  the  art  profession  generally,  at 
any  rate,  are  in  their  several  ways  repi'e- 
sentative  and  pre-eminent.  To  l)egin,  tbere 
are  the  "  nurseries  "  or  "  forcing  grounds  " 
for  Burlington  House.  To  understand  tliese 
terms  you  must  know  tbat  the  Academy 
Schools  are  free  to  all-comers  undei"  tbe  age 
of  twenty-three,  in  painting,  and  twenty-five 
in  sculptin-e,  provided  tbeir  talent  can  pass 
through  a  ratlier  fiery  ordeal.  It  need  not 
be  said  that  this  free  educ'ition  is  eagerly 
competed  for ;  a  studentsliip  of  the  R.A. 
carries  with  it  great  prestige,  as  well  as  in- 
struction by  such  men  as  Sir  W.  B.  Ricb- 


mond,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  (L  Aitcbison,  A. R.A. 
Of  late  yciii's  tbe  number  of  ap])bcaiiis  and 
tlie  (|iialirying  leasts,  altiiongb  not  ri^ally 
C()m])etili\e,  liave,  it  is  asserted,  sliown  a 
corres|)()n(b'ng  increase  in  severity.  'I'esls 
are  of  a  dual  cbaracter  ;  tlie  budding  ])ainter, 
sculptor,  or  arcbitect  lias  iirst  io  send 
specimens  of  bis  work  to  tbi*  Oouncil  of  tbe 
R.A.,  and  if  ibese  are  a])[)roved  of  be  or 
she  is  recpn'i'ed  to  ])roceed  to  tbeS(;bools  and 
execute  on  tbe  Sj)ot  similar  drawings  and 
models.  It  is  upon  Ibis  work  tbat  tbc; 
Council  liiially  ])ronounces  judgment  :  if  ibe 
judgment  be  favourable  the  student  can 
attend  tbe  classes  for    tbree   or   five   yeai's, 
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with  the  cbance  of  winning  prizes  of  £r)0, 
£(;o,  and  £200,  for  tbe  ex])enses  of  tbe 
foreign  travel  without  wbicb  no  artist's 
education  is  considered  complete. 

Few  students  \'enture  to  try  conclusions 
witli  tbe  Coun(?il  of  tbe  Royal  A('ademy 
without  having  incurred  some  expense  in 
fees  at  a/  preliminary  training  school. 
"Cidderon  and  Ward's,"'  in  Elm  Tree  Road, 
St.  Jolin's  Wood,  is  the  most  populai-  of 
tbese  "nurseries";  of  394  students  admitted 
to  tbe  Academy  since  1880,  250  were  pupils 
of  this  school,  sixty-two  out  of  eighty-six 
prizes  awarded    at   Burlington  House  since 
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188G  beino;  (rained  by  tlieiii.  Althongb  ho 
successful,  the  school  is  coiiipariitively  iiew, 
its  three  larg-e  studios  having  been  built 
about  eiirhteeu  years  ago.  The  stranger 
passing  along  Elm  Tree  Iload  cannot  but  be 
struck  l)y  the  famb  of  No.  7,  with  its 
subdued  green  tint  and  Continental  aspect 
-~it  is  ^'Calderon  and  Ward's,"  so-called  in 
art  circles  from  the  names  of  the  fouiuier 
(Mr.  A.  A.  Calderon)  and  present  principal 
(Mr.  B.  E.  Ward)  of  the  school.  If  it  is  the 
hmcheon  hour  he  may  also  observe  with 
interest  the  game  of  tennis  played  m  the 
broad  stone  courtyard  by  bright,  merrily 
laughing  girls  with  long,  paint -smiidged 
apiT)ns  or  over-alls --four  of  the  hundred  or 
so  students  (two-thirds  of  whom  are  of  the 


ANTK.XK    UOOM,    SI.    .lOllNS    WOOD    M 

fair  sex)  in  attcmdance  at  the  St.  John's 
Wood  Art  8('hools,  to  use  the  oHicnal  title 
In  i)ast  years,  1  may  add,  they  included 
Dudley  ilardy  and  Lewis  Haumer  :  at 
present  Mr.  Onskw  Ford,  A.K.A.,  and  Mr. 
Alfred  East,  R.L,  nhow  their  conhdence  in 
tlic  school  by  sending  their  sons  there. 

"  Heatherley's  "  has  many  claims  to  dis- 
tinction. It  Is,  as  1  have  indicated,  the 
oldest  private  scliool  in  the  Metropolis.  It 
has  by  far  the  longest  and  strongest  list  of  dis- 
tinguished "  old  pupils."  Among  the  names 
in 'the  entrance-hall  of  the  old-fashioned 
house  in  Newman  Street- inscribed  on  the 
walls,  no  dou])t,  as  a  constant  inspiration  to 
the  ambitious  young  men  and  the  earnest 


young  women  who  come  and  go  e^'ery  day  - 
are  ihirne-Jones  and  Boehm,  (Jin)ert  and 
l\)\nter,  J.  0.  Hook  and  Frank  Iloll,  Henry 
T^loore  and  Phil  Morris,  Walter  Crane  and 
l)u  Maurier.  Some  of  these  were  sent  to  the 
Academy  Sc'hools  ;  others  left  Newman 
Street  to  set  their  feet  at  oiK^e  upon  the 
ladder  of  fame.  It  is  e\'en  whis])ered  that 
a  few  -but  Ivreathe  it  not  in  (bith  !  tried 
in  vain  tlie  ])ortals  of  the  institution  which 
in  a  few  years  was  glad  to  hang  their  work 
upon  the  line.  Perhaps  they  accepted  their 
defeat  too  easily,  for  with  regard  to  the 
Academy  Scliools- 

11'  .'it    ^^■^t   you  don"!   Miroccd, 
You  can  iry,   try  a-aiii 

which  is  not  the  case  with  some  Academic 

tests.       Th(^     la<ly, 
for  instanc(^,  who  is 
known  to  (he  juiblic 
as    .Miss     l!rnrietta 
K*,ae,    and     to     her 
friends  as  Mrs.  Nor- 
maiid,  attacked   the 
fortress    li\e   times, 
whilst  a    student  at 
IleatlKM'leyV,  before 
it      surriMidered      t<> 
her   ])erse\  erance 
and  talent.      It  was 
n  irirl  st  uden  \>  of 
lleallierley's,  by  the 
way,    ^^ho,    by     the; 
siin])le  e\])e(lient   of 
giving  her  surname 
and     initials,     iirst 
won  for  her  sex  lia; 
right    of    a(l:..ission 
t<)    the    Academy 
Schools.  When  Aliss 
Hertford    ])resented 
,,     ,  herself      for     the 

^vv(n\i\  test  the 
K  A.*s  had  not  the  courag<i  to  turn  her  away 
l)ec,ause  she  was  a  ^\onlall,  and  thus,  in  spite 
of  all  their  prejudices,  a  binding  ])recedent 
was  created. 

Ileatherlev's  is  much  in  favour  with  tliose 
who  want  t^o  try  their  hand  at  historical 
siibjects  or  large  suhjec't  ]>ictures.  For  one 
thing,  it  has  a.  imitpie  wardrobe  and  a,  hue 
colk'ction  of  genuine  ''properties."  hi  the 
up])er  studio,  stored  away  in  huge  cupl)oards 
and  drawers,  are  an  immense  number  of 
costumes,  and  the  (>t  cef eras  of  costume,  of 
\arious  periods  and  countries-  wliich  are 
available  for  tlie  adornment  of  tlie  "model" 
in  faithful  accordaiu^e  with  the  subject  of  the 
pictures.     Then,    Ileatheiiey's  has   a    good 
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name  aiiioni;-  siudcnls  of  pi'onomujcd  indi- 
viduality for  its  frciidoni  ;  ilierc  is  no 
"  t(!a,('lii'ii,ii: "    in    tlii!    ordinary   sonsc   of    tlio 

word,     c(,'r- 
iainly     no 
\  alLcnipt    at; 

train inir  ac;- 
cordinii:     lo 
{I    cast-iron 
method.    In 
this  resjKH.'t 
.Mr.    Jolm 
(^  oni  ])ton, 
the    jirinei- 
pal,  wlio    is 
u  ne})lic\v  of 
old      M  r, 
lleatJierley, 
merely  eai'- 
ries    on  tln^ 
t.radition  of 
the     s(;liool 
from  its  be- 
H'innini:.      If  yon  add  to  tliis  tlie.    l)o]iemian 
spirit  of  (!oinnid('sliip  and   nneonventionality 
which    seems    to    pervade    the    a,ii;e -stained 
rooms,   where   so   many  {'anions    artists  have 
hm<^'lied  and  joked  with  the  joy  of  yonth,  it 
is    not    snrprisinii;   tliat   amon<i:st  many   new 
rivals   lleatlierley's  still   holds  its    own.     Of 
t.hese  I'ivals  the  Slade  Scliool  aifords,  in  some 
ways,  tlie   ,<rreatest  conti'ast  to    HeatlKjrley's. 
It'^is  (carried  on   witliin    the  di^'nitied    walls 
of     University    ('olleuv,    (Jower    Stre:.'t,  and 
carried  on   in  a  spirit  Bn<>\<i:esti\e  of  the  red- 
ta])e  which  seems  inse})aral)le  from  all  snt^h 
institntions.     Yet,  straii^u'ely   en()n<j^h,  it  wa,s 
from  this  art  school  that  Mr.  Anbrey  I>eardsley 
came  forth  to  ast,onish  and  horrify  tlu!  world. 
In    ai't  schools,  as   in   mo^t  other   thinii:s, 
"specialism''   is   Ix^Lcinninii'  to    assei't    itself. 
A  few  years  ajj^o   Mr.  Frank  ('{dderon,  a  son 
of  tb(;  well-known    \l.\.,  slarteil  a  school   in 
l>aker    Street    for     tin;    special    ])nrpos(;    of 
aiumal   j)ainlin,u\  and,  shortly  afterwai'ds,   he 
was    joined    by    Ah'.   V.    II.   Johnson,    IM., 
who  on  three  days  of  the  week  de\otes  him- 
self  to  insti'nction    in    landscnipe.     There   is 
more  allinity  i)etween   the   t.wo    branches  of 
art  than  the  nni'etl(H*tive  I'lnider  may  sn]>})ose 
in   })aintinjj^-  an    animal   j)ictnre  the  artist, 
nuist  irenerally  ])nt  in  a  ii:ood  back<j:ronn(l  of 
LCrass,  trees,  etc.,  whilst  a  landscajui  fretpiently 
ij^ains  from  tlu^   introchu^tion    of    a  herd  of 
])ensive  cattlt;  or  a  flock  of   browsinir  sheep. 
Hence  many  of  Mr.  CalderoiTs  students     wlio 
nsnally  nnnd)er  a])ont  sixty  oi"  seventy     also 
attend  the  school  on  Mr.  dohnsotrs  days,  and 
vice  versa.     Young  ladies  have  seemingly  a 


great  fondness  for  animal  painting — in  the 
morning  they  form  almost  the  entire  l)ody 
of  Mr.  Calderon's  pupils.  In  the  basement 
of  tlie  large,  well-liglited  studio,  by  the  way, 
Mr.  Calderon  keeps  several  fine  dogs,  wliose 
lot— which  they  usually  accept  with  remark- 
a,l)le  })atience— -it  is  to  be  drawn  and  painted 
from  day  to  day  ;  as  other  ''models," 
liorses,  COW'S,  etc.,  selected  for  their  l)e;inty 
and  docility,  are  hired  from  time  to  time. 
In  the  futnre  it  may  be  expected  that  this 
school  will  become  the  ahna  nif/tcr  of  ajiimal 
and  landscape  painters,  as  the  Land)eth 
Bcliool  now  is  of  scnlptors. 

Tlie  I^and)eth  Bcliool  of  Art  is  compre- 
hensive in  its  aims.  But  in  the  art  world 
this  school  ''over  tlie  water"  it  is  sitnatx'd 
in  Upper  Keitnington  I^aiie  is  famons  for 
its  "  modelling."  It  trained  (Ji^orge  Tinworth, 
of  Donlton's,  among  otlier  distinguished 
sculptors.  The  proxindty  of  Donl  ton's 
famous  works  may  have  hiid  mnch  to  (h) 
with  the  metier  which  the  school  lias  made 
its  own,  and  Sir  Henry  Donlton  is  a  meml)er 
of  its  committee  of  management.  The  site; 
of  the  scliool,  which  was  part  of  Vaiixhall 
(lardens,  was  tlie  gift  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 


Mil.    JOHN    COMPTON. 
rrincijKil  of  IleatherUy's  School. 

and  the  laying  of  its  foundation-stone   was 
one  of  his  lii^t  public  acts  thirty-six  years 
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In  most  of  tliu  London  ai't  schools  tho 
lunrl  students  ;in;  iiow  uTnitly  in  ihc  nuijoiMty. 
It.  is  only  in  the  cvenini;'  classes  wlioiv  such 
ciiv  lield  that  tlic  men  ]ia\'c  an  ascendency. 
'I'he  S(i'n])les  of  some  ]>arents  in  I'cpird 
to  the  mixinii:  *>f  tlie  sexes  [uv  niet  hy 
the  existence  (^^  schools  sok^ly  for  o;ii-l 
stndents.  OF  tliese,  the  hest-known  is  con- 
ducted \)\  Mrs.  Joj^ling'-ikowe.  Tliis  famous 
artist  starte(l  liei"  schools  in  the  spirit^  of  llie 
old  mastei's.  who  adnn'tted  |)n])ils  to  tlieir 
stndios  and  in  them  preserved  some  of  tlieir 
inspii'ation  for  future  yeai's.  The  painter  of 
"  Five  o'clock  Tea/'  at  Pend)roke  Road, 
Kensin<^4on,  has,  as  a  rule,  aliout  twenty  or 
thirty  irirl  students  study in^ir  un(UT  her  care. 
Mrs.  Jo])linti:-H('we  lioids  sti'onody  to  the 
view  that  thei'e  is  no  sex  in  art  Udthouii;]! 
excludin<^'  the  meiv  man  from  ]ier  school), 
and  l)eliev(js  that  tlie  time  is  not  far  distant 
^\}Jen.  witli  e<pial  o]>])ortuniti(^s  for  study, 
me!i  and  women  will  ])e  e(pially  success- 
ful in  painting-  pictures  and  makinu'  stalnes. 
In  lier  owji  school  slie  lias  one  oi"  two  pn])i's 
wliose  ii:i"eat  ])romise  tends  to  sustain  thishne 
faith  in  her  sex. 
Jk'sides  liav- 
\\\<l  produced 
some  of  the 
most  cliarming 
"  subject "  pic- 
tures    of     our 

(1  a  y,      ]\[  Y  s. 

Joplin<(-Rowo 

tierself  lias  won 

the  h  i  ^lies  t 

o])inions    as    a 

p(»rtrait  ])ainter 
-Lord    Rotli- 

schild  and   Dr. 

DobsoM  Jtoose, 

Miss  Ellen 

Terry,    Miss 

l\Iarion    Terry, 

and  Miss(iene- 

vdeve       AVard, 

Bi<j:n(>r     Piatti, 

VA\i\    Mr.    Ber- 

I]  a  r  d    S  h  a  w, 

h  a  \'  e    been 

a  m  o  n  \i  h  e  r 

sitters     anilfor 

i\w.     study    of 

this   })ranch  of 

art  her   school 

may    be    considered     to     ofi'er    exceptional 

facilities.     For  one  tiling,  she  nuikes  a.  point 

from  time  to  time  of  painting  a  head  in  the 

pressnce  of  her  pupils,  just  to  show  them 
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"how  it  is  done  " — apian  she  derives  from 
liC  Gros,  the  kite  distinguished  Oxford 
professor. 

The  (h'osvenor  Hc^hool,  to  which,  likewise, 
only  ladies  are  admitted,  is  best  known  to 
"  life  "  students.  It  is  descril)ed,  in  fact,  as 
''  a  Parisian  studio  in  London,''  and  Mr.  AV.  J. 
Donne,  the  principal,  claims  tliat  it  is 
conducted  on  the  same  lines  as  have  given 
success  to  Julliens'  and  other  famous  ((teliprs 
in  the  French  capital.  Di'awing  for  i'e])ro- 
duction  in  the  press  receives  special  attention 
in  this  school,  and  during  its  comparatively 
short  existence  it  has  ah'eady  turned  out 
some  promising  workers  in  this  \'ery  practical 
sj)here.  In  the  sunnner  most  of  the  students 
adjourn  to  a  village  near  Dieppe  for  out-of- 
door  sketches. 

Another  centre  at  which  good  work  is 
l)eiug  (h)ne,  for  women  students  only,  is  the 
Linton  Studio.  This  instittition,  sit>uated  in 
a  by-street  off  Pond  Place,  Fnlliam  Road, 
is  tlie  outcome  of  '*  The  Linton  S<'ho()l  of 
Water  (/oloui',"  which  for  se\eral  years 
flourished  under  its  popnlai'  head,  Sir  Jaiiies 

D.  Linion,  at 
V  1"  o  m  w  (!  1  1 
Place,  South 
Ive  nsingt on. 
When,  to  the 
great  regix^  of 
Ww.  students, 
the  ''School" 
was  given  up, 
sever  a,  1  of  the 
most  en  1  hu- 
siastic  among 
itS])U])ilsi*ent.ed 
a  studio  for 
the  pni'pose  of 
wo  r  k  i  n  g  t  o- 
g  e  t  h  e  r,  S  i  r 
James  Linton 
having  most 
kind  1  y  ]>  r  o- 
mised  to  visit 
them  once  a 
m  o  n  t.  h  a  n  d 
ci'iticisi!  their 
w  o  J-  k.  1  n 
addition  to  tla^ 
montbly  criti- 
cisms, iIk;  stu- 
dents have  the 
])  e  n  e  ii  t  o  f 
weekly  supervision  from  their  formei'  master, 
Mr.  ilenry  J.  Stock,  LM.  Therci  ai'c  two 
clubs  attached  to  the  studio  *' The  Linton 
Sketch  Club,"  and  "  The  Linton  Art  Club." 
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AN   OPKN-AIK   CLASS    AT   MRS.    JOPT.TNG-ROWP^'s   SCHOOL. 
Photo  by  Thomas,  Cheajmde. 


MeinbeTS  of  the  latter  bold  their  Aimual 
Exliibitioii  in  re])niary,  and  have  met  with 
considerable  success  eacli  year  since  the  studio 
was  started. 

Among  all  Ijondon's  students  there  are, 
of    course,    a     considerable     immber     who 
liave   no   intention    of  malvino;  a  profession 
of    art.      In    most    schools,   however,    the 
majority     e\xui     of     the     girl      students- 
is  '  decidedly      the      other     way,     though 
tliere  is  always  a  good  minority  wliicli  has 
not   to  look  \o  art   for  its   bread-winning. 
But  it  must  not  be  supposed-    in  the  schools 
I    have    mentioned,    at   any   rate — that  the 
dilettante's  view^  of  pa-inting  and  sculpture  as 
a   fa:Shional)le    accomplishment   finds    mu(di 
countemince.     As  a  rule,   the    students   are 
too   deadly  in  earnest   about  work  for   tlie 
mei-e    butterfly,  wlio    speedily   seeks    social 
diversion  in  some  other  garden.     In  some  of 
the  schools  there  are,   it  is  true,  no  rules  as 
to  time  and  amount  of  work,  but  in  all  there 
is  an  esprit  rle  corps  which  enforces  a.  cc^rtain 
standard  of  diligence.     The  schools  ()])en  at 
nine   or  ten    in   the    morning,  and  workers 
will  ])e  foimd  in  them  till  six  or  seven  in  the 
evening,  even  during  the  winter,  when  work 
has   to    be    done    by  gas    or   electi'ic  light. 
This  means  w,\\  arduous  day,  even  when  the 
intervals     for    lun(!h      and     ti^a,      and     the 
"models'"  rest  of  live  nn'nutes  every  houi', 


are  taken  into  account.  In  some  classes,  it 
may  be  added,  conversation  is  prohibited 
except  during  these  "rests." 

But  what  about  the  social  joys,  the  Bohe- 
mian  pleasures  of  student  life  ?— the  reader 
may  incpiire.     Well,  these  are  by  no  means 
absent  from  the  London  art  schools,  but  they 
arc  indulged  in  with  more  or  less  moderation. 
Heatherley's  fancy  dress  dances  and  amateur 
dramatic  'perform-ances   are   probid^ly   more 
frequent  because  of  the  line  wardrobe  whicli 
is  available  for  such  occasions.     In  old  times 
there  was  always  a  supper  in  Newman  Street 
School  the  ni<iht  before  "sending  in"  foi- 
the  Academy,  but  this  has  been  superseiled 
l)y  the  more' conventional  "at  home."     The 
St.    John's  Wo(xl    students  have  an  annual 
carnival  ball,  whilst  even   tlie   Sontli  Ken- 
sington School,  which,  as  an  anxiliary  to  a 
Government   department   and  the  principal 
traiiung  ground  of  scliool  teacliers,  is  utili- 
tarian in 'the  extreme,  indulges  once  a  year 
in  a  conversazione  at  the  Museum.     At  Mrs. 
Jopling-Rowe's  school  tliere  is  a  fancy  dress 
ball  every  summer,  when  the  girhi  do  great 
things  ill   the  artistic   decoration  of   them- 
selves and   their   l)allroom,  and  a   monthly 
"tea"   to   which    they   have   the   privilege 
of   inviting    friends    of    both    sexes.      The 
Academy  ^students    ha\'e    several    extensive 
junketings  during  the  year,  and  their  social 
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intercourse  generally  even  led  to  the  estab- 
lislnnent  of  a  club,  about  seven  years  ago, 
with  a  comfortable  suite  of  rooms  in  Conduit 
Street,  Hanover  Bquare. 

Every  self-respecting  school  has  its  sketch- 
ing club,  whose  operations  do  much  t ) 
promote  social  enjoyment  and  good  fellow- 
ship. The  sketcliing  club  is  always  managed 
by  tlie  students  theniselves,  and  among  other 
things  it  usually  gets  up  competitions  for 
prizes.  In  awarding  tliese  prizes,  the  pro- 
fc^ssor  or  teacher,  as  a  rule,  takes  his  oidy 
slijire  in  the  sketcliing  club.  Sometimes  the 
sketches  thus  made  are  submitted  to  the 
criticism  of  an  U.K.  or  other  distinguished 


artist  when  he  visits  the  school.  Each 
school  has  attached  to  it  as  "  visitor  "  some 
more  or  less  eminent  mend)er  of  the  art 
profession,  and  the  visits  of  these  gentlemen 
for  criticjd  piu'poses  form  al)out  the  greatest 
and  most  fearful  excitement  in  the  life  of  the 
student. 

One  would  suppose  that  in  art  schools  there 
w^as  great  danger  of  envy  and  all  uncharit- 
ableness  manifesting  tliemselves.  On  the 
contrary,  tlie  sweet  harmony  of  work  and 
play  is  seldom  disturbed  in  the  best  scliools, 
and  many  students  make  tliere  some  of  the 
best  and  most  lasting  friendships  of  their 
lives. 


MRS.    JOPI.ING-ROWK 


•AINTING    A    HEAD     IN     THE    FHE8ENCE    OF    HER    PUPILS. 

Plioto  by  Thomas,  Cheapside. 
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Em^] 


Jlhf,^//at((l  lij  \Vak\vick  Gojli 


EYEN  t.()  tlu'  {>>•('  of  tlir  iiiosi  iiu'XjHM'i- 
eiKHMJ  traveller  Uirni  was  no  doubt 
that  P>neiia  Vista  was  a  "  played  out  " 
mining  cam]).  There,  sciamed  and  searriM] 
by  hydraulic  enixiiK^s,  was  tlu^  ol<l  ]iinsid(\ 
over  whose  dcMiuded  surface  the  ,u'rass  had 
he2:nn  to  s])rin,<i:  au'ain  in  titfid  ])alclie-^:  thei'c 
Averc  the  al)andoned  lu>«i])s  of  tailing's  already 


ackened  l)y  sun  and  rain,  and  worn 
to  mounds  like  ruins  of  masonry; 
lere  Avei'e  the  waterless  ditches,  hke 
lant  o-raves,  and  tlu;  pools  of  slum- 
dlion,    now    dried    into    sliinini]^, 
lazed  cement.     There  were  two()r 
iree  woo(kMi    "stores,"  from  wliich 
le    windows    and    doors   liad    been 
ik(Mi    and  conveyed    to    the    newer 
set.tlement  of  AVynyard's  (hdch. 
Four  or  live  l)uil<lin<i;s  that  still 
were     inhahitcnl  -  -  the     hkick- 
smith's  shop,  the   ])ost-oi1ice,  a 
])ioneer's     cal)in,    and    the    old 
hotel    and     sta.i2:e-ofhce  -    only 
ed    the    <.nMieral    desolation.  ^    The 
)uil(lin<^'had  a  remoteness  of  ])roR- 
far  ])eyond  the  others,  luivino;  been 
iiyside   'S]>anish  -American     pof^ada, 
,  adobe  walls  of  two  feet  in  thickness, 
nied  the  latiT  shells  of  half-in(;li  plank, 
which  were  slowly  war])ino:  and  crackin,!!;  like 
dried  pods  in  the  oven-like  heat. 

The  proprietor  of  this  huildin<r,  Colonel 
Swinu'cr,  luid  h.'cn  looked  n])on  ])y  the 
connnunity  us  a  i)erson  ipn'te  as  remote, 
old-fash ioiied  and  inconsistent  with  ])resent 
])roirress,  us  the  house  itself.  He  was  an 
ol(r\iro:inian,  who  had  emigrated  irom  Ins 
d(M',avin'<^-  plantation  on  the  James'  River  only 
t.o  hud'  the  slaves,  which  he  had  l)ron,o:ht 
with  him,  freed  men  when  they  touched 
(^ilifornian  soil  ;  t,o  be  driven  by  NortJiern 
pnxn-essand  "smartness  "  out  of  the  lari^^er 
vWZ^   into  the  mountains,  to  iix  himsell   at 
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last,  with  the  hopeless  fatuity  of  his  race, 
upon  an  already  impoverished  settlement ; 
to  sink  liis  scant  capital  in  hopeless  sliafts 
and  ledges,  and  finally  to  take  over  the 
decaying  hostelry  of  Buena  Yista,  with  its 
desultory  custom  and  few^  lingering,  impecu- 
nions  guests.  Here,  too,  his  old  Virginian 
ideas  of  hospitality  were  against  his  financial 
success  ;  he  could  not  dun  nor  turn  from 
his  door  those  unfortunate  prospectors  whom 
the  ebbing  fortunes  of  Buena  Yista  had  left 
stranded  by  liis  side. 

Goloner  Swinger  was  sittnig  in  a  wicker- 
work  rocking-chair  on  the  verandah  of  his 
hotel-^sipping  a  mint  julep  which  he  held 
in  his  licind,  while  he  gazed  into  the  dusty 
distance.  Nothing  could  have  convinced 
him  tliat  he  was  not  performing  a  serious 
part  of  his  duty  as  hotel-keeper  in  this 
attitude,  even  though  there  were  no  travellers 
expected,  and  the  road  at  this  hour  of  the 
day  was  deserted.  On  a  bench  at  his  side 
Larry  Hawkins  stretched  his  lazy  length — 
one  foot  dropped  on  the  verandah,  and  one 
arm  occasionally  groping  under  the  bench 
for  his  own  tumbler  of  refreshment.  Apart 
from  this  community  of  occupation,  there 
was  apparently  no  interchange  of  sentiment 
between  the  pair.  The  silence  had  con- 
tinued for  some  moments,  when  the  Colonel 
put  down  his  glass  and  gazed  earnestly  into 
the  distance. 

"  Seein'  anything  ?  "  remarked  the  man 
on  the  bench,  who  had  sleepily  regarded  him. 

"No,''  said  the  Colonel,  "that  is— it's 
only  Dick  Ruggles  crossin'  the  road." 

"  Thought  you  looked  a  little  startled,  ez 
ef  you'd  seen  that  ar  wanderin'  stranger." 

"  When  I  see  that  wandering  stranger, 
sah,"  said  the  Colonel  decisively,  "  I  won't 
be  sittin'  long  in  this  yer  chyar.  I'll  let 
him  know  in  about  ten  seconds  that  I  don't 
harbour  any  vagrants  prowlin'  about  like 
poor  wliites  or  free  niggers  on  my  property, 
sah  !  " 

"  All  the  same,  I  kinder  wish  ye  did  see 
him-— for  you'ld  be  settled  in  your  mind  and 
I'd  be  easier  in  mme—ef  you  found  out  what 
he  was  doin'  round  yer,  or  ye  had  to  admit 
that  it  wasn't  no  Uvm''  man." 

"  Wliat  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  the  Colonel, 
testily  facing  around  in  his  chair. 

His  companion  also  altered  his  attitude  by 
dropping  his  other  foot  to  the  floor,  sitting 
up,  and  leaning  lazily  forward  with  his  hands 
clasped. 

"  Look  yer,  Colonel.  When  you  took  this 
place  I  felt  I  didn't  have  no  call  to  tell  ye 
all  I  know  about  it,  nor  to  pizen  yer  mind 


by  any  darned  fool  yarns  I  mout  hev  heard. 
Ye  know  it  was  one  o'  them  old  Spanish 
haciendas  ?  " 

"  I  know,"  said  the  Colonel  loftily,  "  that 
it  was  held  by  a  grant  from  Charles  the 
Fifth  of  Spain,  just  as  my  property  on  the 
James'  River  was  given  to  my  people  by 
King  James  of  England,  sah  !  " 

"  That  ez  as  may  be,"  returned  his  com- 
panion, in  lazy  indifference ;  "  though  I 
reckon  that  Char-les  the  Fifth  of  Spain 
and  King  James  of  England  ain't  got  much 
to  do  with  what  I'm  goin'  to  tell  ye.  Ye 
see,  I  was  here  long  afore  your  time,  or  any 
of  the  boys  that  hev  now  cleared  out ;  and 
at  that  time  the  Jiacienda  belonged  to  a  man 
named  Juan  Sobriente.  He  w^as  that  kind 
o'  fool  that  he  took  no  stock  in  mining. 
When  the  boys  were  w^hoopin'  up  the  place 
and  finding  the  colour  everywhere,  and  there 
was  a  hundred  men  w^orking  down  there  in 
the  gulch,  he  was  either  ridin'  round  lookin' 
up  the  wild  horses  he  owned,  or  sitten'  with 
two  or  three  lazy  peons  and  In j  ins  that  was 
fed  and  looked  arter  by  the  priests.  Gosh  ! 
now  I  think  of  it,  it  was  mighty  like  you 
when  you  first  kem  here  with  your  niggers. 
That's  curious,  too,  ain't  it  ?  " 

He  had  stopped,  gazing  with  an  odd, 
superstitious  wonderment  at  the  Colonel,  as 
if  overcome  by  this  not  very  remxarkable 
coincidence.  The  Colonel,  overlooking  or 
totally  oblivious  to  its  somewhat  uncompli- 
mentary significance,  simply  said,  "Go  on. 
What  about  him  ?  " 

"  Well,  ez  I  was  sayin',  he  warn't  in  it 
nohow,  but  kept  on  his  reg'lar  way  when 
the  boom  was  the  biggest.  Some  of  the 
boys  allowed  it  was  mighty  oncivil  for  him 
to  stand  ofP  like  that,  and  others — when  he 
refused  a  big  pile  for  his  hacienda  and  the 
garden,  that  ran  right  into  the  gold-bearing 
ledge  -war  for  lynching  him  and  driving 
him  outer  the  settlement.  But  as  he  had  a 
pretty  darter  or  niece  livin'  with  him,  and, 
except  for  his  partickler  cussedness  towards 
mining,  was  kinder  peaceable  and  perlite, 
they  thought  better  of  it.  Things  went 
along  like  this,  until  one  day  the  boys  noticed 
— particklerly  the  boys  that  had  slipped  up 
on  their  luck— that  old  man  Sobriente  was 
gettin'  rich — had  stocked  a  ranch  over  on 
the  Divide,  and  had  given  some  gold  candle- 
sticks to  the  mission  church.  That  would 
have  been  only  human  nature  and  business, 
ef  he'd  had  any  during  them  flush  times  — 
but  he  hadn't.  This  kinder  puzzled  them. 
They  tackled  the  peons— his  niggers — but  it 
was  all  'No   sabe.'      They  tackled  another 
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man — a  kind  of  half-breed  Kanaka,  who, 
except  the  priest,  was  the  only  man  who 
came  to  see  liim,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
miglity  sweet  on  the  darter  or  niece — but 
they  didn't  get  even  the  colour  outer  him. 
Then  tlie  first  thing  we  knowed  was  that 
old  Sobriente  was  found  dead  in  the  well !" 

"  In  the  well,  sah  ! "  said  the  Colonel, 
starting  up.     "  The  well  on  my  propahty  ?  " 

"No,"  said  his  companion.  "The  old 
well  that  was  afterwards  shut  up.  Yours 
was  dag  by  tlie  last  tenant,  Jack  Raintree, 
who  allowed  that  he  didn't  want  to  '  take 
any  Hobriente  in  his  reg'lar  whisky  and 
water.'  Well,  the  half-breed  Kanaka  cleared 
out  after  tlie  old  man's  death,  and  so  did 
that  darter  or  niece  ;  and  the  Church,  to 
whom  old  Sobriente  had  left  this  house,  let 
it  to  Raintree  for  next  to  nothin'." 

"  I  don't  see  what  all  that  has  got  to  do 
with  that  wandering  tramp,"  said  the  Colonel, 
who  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  this 
history  of  his  property. 

"  I'll  tell  ye.  A  few  days  after  Raintree 
took  it  over,  he  was  lookin'  round  the  garden, 
which  old  Sobriente  had  always  kept  shut 
up  agin  strangers,  and  he  finds  a  lot  of 
dried-up  '  slumgullion  '*  scattered  all  about 
the  borders  and  beds,  just  as  if  the  old  man 
had  been  using  it  for  fertilising.  Well, 
Raintree  ain't  no  fool ;  he  allowed  the  old 
man  wasn't  one,  either  ;  and  he  knew  that 
slumgullion  wasn't  worth  no  more  than  mud 
for  any  good  it  w^ould  do  the  garden.  So 
he  put  this  yer  together  with  Sobriente's 
good  luck,  and  allowed  to  himself  that  the 
old  coyofe  had  been  secretly  gold-washin'  all 
the  wdiile  he  seemed  to  be  standin'  off  agin 
it  !  But  where  was  the  mine  ?  Whar  did 
he  get  the  gold  ?  That's  what  got  Raintree. 
He  hunted  all  over  the  garden,  prospected 
dYQTj  part  of  it— ye  kin  see  the  holes  yet — ■ 
but  he  never  even  got  the  colour  !  " 

He  paused,  and  then,  as  the  Colonel  made 
an  impatient  gesture,  went  on. 

"  Well,  one  night  just  afore  you  took  the 
place,  and  wdien  Raintree  was  gettin'  just  sick 
of  it,  he  happened  to  be  walkin'  in  the 
garden.  He  was  puzzlin'  his  brain  agin  to 
know^  how  old  Sobriente  made  his  pile,  when 
all  of  a  suddenst  he  saw  suthin'  a  movin'  in 
the  brush  beside  the  house.  He  calls  out, 
thinkin'  it  was  one  of  the  boys,  but  got  no 
answer.  Then  he  goes  to  the  bushes  and  a 
tall  figger,  all  in  black,  starts  out  afore  him. 
He  couldn't  see  any  face,  for  its  head  was 
covered  with   a  hood— but  he   saw  that  it 

*  i.e.,  a  viscid  cement-like  refuse  of  gold-washing. 


held  suthin'  like  a  big  cross  clasped  agin  its 
breast.  This  made  him  think  it  was 
one  o'  them  priests,  until  he  looks  agin  and 
sees  that  it  wasn't  no  cross  it  w^as  carryin' — 
but  a  piclmxe !  He  makes  a  jump  towards 
it,  but  it  vanished  !  He  trapsed  over  the 
hull  garden — went  through  ev'ry  bush — but 
it  was  clean  gone.  Then  the  hull  thing 
flashed  upon  him  with  a  cold  shiver.  The 
old  man  bein'  found  dead  in  the  well !  the 
goin'  away  of  the  half-breed  and  the  girl  ! 
the  findin'  o'  that  slumgullion !  The  old 
man  had  made  a  strike  in  that  garden,  the 
half-breed  had  discovered  his  secret  and 
murdered  him,  throwin'  him  down  the  w^ell ! 
It  war  no  livin'  man  that  he  had  seen — but 
the  ghost  of  old  Sobriente  !  " 

The  Colonel  emptied  the  remaining  con- 
tents of  his  glass  at  a  single  gulp  and  sat  up. 
"It's  my  opinion,  sah,  that  Raintree  had 
that  night  more  than  his  usual  allowance  of 
corn-juice  on  board— and  it's  only  a  wonder, 
sah,  that  he  didn't  see  a  few  pink  alligators 
and  sky-blue  snakes  at  the  same  time.  But 
wdiat's  this  got  to  do  with  that  w^anderin' 
tramp  ?  " 

"  They're  all  the  same  thing,  Colonel — and 
in  my  opinion  that  there  tramp  ain't  no 
more  alive  than  that  ^'gg'^'^  was." 

"  But  you  were  the  one  that  saw  this 
tramp  with  your  own  eyes,"  retorted  the 
Colonel  quicldy,  "and  you  never  before 
allowed  it  was  a  spirit !  " 

"  Exactly  1  I  saw  it  whar  a  minit  afore 
nothin'  had  been  standin',  and  a  minit  after 
nothin'  stood,"  said  Larry  Hawkins,  with  a 
certain  serious  emphasis  ;  "  but  I  warn't  goin' 
to  say  it  to  anybody,  and  I  warn't  goin'  to 
give  you  and  the  hadeiida  away.  And  ez 
nobody  knew  Rain  tree's  story,  I  jest  shut  up 
my  head.  But  you  kin  bet  your  life  that 
the  man  I  saw  warn't  no  livin'  man  !  " 

"  We'll  see,  sah  !  "  said  the  Colonel,  rising 
from  his  cliair  with  his  fingers  in  the  arm- 
holes  of  his  nankeen  w^aistcoat,  "  ef  he  ever 
intrudes  on  my  property  again.  But  look 
yar  !  don't  ye  go  sayin'  anything  of  this  to 
Polly — you  know  what  women  are  !  " 

A  faint  colour  came  into  Larry's  face  ;  an 
animation  quite  different  to  the  lazy  delibera- 
tion of  his  previous  monologue  shone  in  his 
eyes,  as  he  said,  with  a  certain  rough  respect 
he  liad  not  shown  before  to  his  companion, 
"  That's  why  I'm  tellin'  ye,  so  that  ef  she 
happened  to  see  anything  and  got  skeert, 
ye'd  know  how  to  reason  her  out  of  it." 

"  'Sh  !  "  said  the  Colonel,  with  a  warning 
gesture. 

A  young  girl  had  just  appeared  in   the 
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doorway,  and  now  stood  leaning  against  the 
central  pillar   that  snpportcHl    it,    Avitli    one 
hand    above    her   head    in   a    lazy    attitude 
strongly  suggestive  of  the  Colonel's  southern 
indolence,  yet  with  a  grace  entirely  her  own. 
Indeed,  it  overcame  the  negligence  of  her 
creased  and  faded  yellow  cotton  frock  and 
unbnttoned  collar,  and  suggested — at  least  to 
the    eyes    of    one  man 
—the  curving  and  cling- 
ing of  the  jasmine  vine 
against  the  outer  column 
of  the  verandah.    Larry 
Hawkins  roseawkwardly  /   '%- 

to  his  feet. 

"Now  wliat  are  you 
two  men  muml)lin'  and 
coirfidi  ng  to  eacli  other  ? 
You  look  for  all  the 
world  like  two  old 
women  gossips,''  she 
said  with  langrud  im- 
pertinence. 

It  was  easy  to   see 
that  a  privileged  and 
recognised      autocrat 
spoke.     No  one   had 
ever  rpiestioned  Polly 
Swinger's    right     to 
interrupting,       inter- 
fering,   and     saucy 
criticisms.      Secure    in 
the  hopeless   or  chival- 
rous admiration   of    the 
men  around  her,  she  had 
repaid  it  with  a  frankness 
that  scorned  any  coquetry ; 
with  an  indifference  to  tlie 
ordinary  feminine  effect  or 
provocation  in  dress  or  hear- 
ing that  was  as  natural  as  it 
was  invincible.      No  one  had 
ever  known  Polly  to  "  fix  up  " 
for  anyl)()dy,   yet  no  one   ever 
doubted   the  effect,   if  she    had. 
No    one    had    ever    rebuked    hei* 
chai'ming  petulance,  or  wished  to. 

Larry   gave   a   weak,  vague   laugh. 
Colonel  Swinger  as  ineffectively  assumed 
a  mock  parental  severity.     "  When  you 
see  two  gentlemen,   miss,   discussin'  politics 
togetlier,   it   ain't   behavin'    like   a   lady  to 
interrupt.     Better  run  away  and  tidy  yoin'sdf 
before  the  stage  comes." 

The  young  lady  replied  to  the  last  inmiendo 
by  taking  two  spirals  of  soft  liair,  like  "  corn 
silk,"  from  lier  oval  cheek,  wetting  them 
with  her  lips,  and  tucking  them  behind  her 
ears.    Her  fatlier's  ungentlemanly  suggestion 


])eing  thus  disposed  of  she  returned  to  her 
first  cliarge. 

"  It  ain't  no  politics ;  you  ain't  been 
swearing  enough  for  Uiaf !  Come  now  !  It's 
the  niysterious  strjmger  ye've  been  talking 
about  !  " 

Both  men  stared  at  lier  witli  unaffected 
concern. 


"  '  It  ain't  no  politics.'" 

"  l\'^l)at  do  yov  know  about  any  mysterious 
stranger  ?  "  demanded  her  father. 

''  Do  von  suppose  you  mini  kin  keep  a 
secr(^t,"  s(H)ffed  Polb^  '  "  Why,  Dick  Ruggles 
told  me  how  skeert  ye  all  ^vere  over  an  entire 
stranger  and  he  advised  me  not  to  wander 
doAvn  the  road  after  dark.  I  asked  him 
if  he  tliought  I  was  a  pickauinny  to  be 
friglitened  by  bogies,  and  that  if  he  hadn't 
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a  better  excuse  for  waiitin' '  to  see  me  home ' 
from  tlie  Iiijiii  sprinpf,  he  might  shde." 

Larry  laughed  again,  albeit  a  little  bitterly, 
for  it  seemed  to  liim  that  the  excuse  was 
fully  justified  ;  but  the  Colonel  said  promptly, 
"  Dick's  a  fool,  and  you  might  have  told 
liim  there  were  worse  things  to  be  met  on 
the  road  than  bogies.  Run  away  now,  and 
see  that  the  niggers  are  on  hand  when  the 
stage  comes." 

Two  honrs  later  the  stage  came  with  a 
clatter  of  hoofs  and  a  cloud  of  red  dust, 
whicli  precipitated  itself  and  a  dozen  thirsty 
travellers  upon  the  verandah  before  the  hotel 
bar-room  ;  it  brought  also  the  nsual 
"  express "  newspapers  and  mnch  talk  to 
Colonel  Swinger— who  always  received  his 
guests  in  a  lofty  personal  fashion  at  the  door 
as  he  might  have  done  in  his  old  Virginian 
home  ;  but  it  brought  likewise — marvellous 
to  relate — an  actual  guest  who  had  two 
trunks  and  asked  for  a  room  !  He  was 
evidently  a  stranger  to  tlie  ways  of  Buena 
Vista,  and  particularly  to  those  of  Colonel 
Swinger,  and  at  first  seemed  inclined  to 
resent  the  social  attitude  of  his  host,  and  his 
frank  and  free  curiosity.  When  he,  however, 
found  that  Colonel  Swinger  was  even  better 
satisfied  to  give  an  account  of  his  own  affairs, 
his  family,  pedigree  and  his  present  residence, 
he  began  to  betray  some  interest.  The 
Colonel  told  him  jdl  the  news,  and  would  no 
doubt  have  even  expatiated  on  his  ghostly 
visitant  had  he  not  prudently  concluded  that 
his  guest  might  decline  to  remain  in  a 
haunted  iun.  The  stranger  had  spoken  of 
staying  a  week  ;  he  had  some  private  mining 
speculations  to  watch  at  Wynyard's  Gulch  — 
the  next  settlement,  but  lie  did  not  care  to 
appear  openly  at  the  "Gulch  Hotel."  He 
was  a  man  of  thirty,  with  soft,  pleasing 
features  and  a  singular  litheness  of  move- 
ment, wliicli,  combined  Avith  a  nut-brown, 
gipsy  complexion,  at  first  suggested  a 
foreigner.  But  his  dialect,  to  the  Colonel's 
ears,  was  distinctively  that  of  New  England, 
and  to  this  was  added  a  puritanical  and 
sanctimonious  drawl.  "  He  looked,"  said  the 
Colonel  in  after  years,  "like  a  blank  light 
mulatter,  but  talked  like  a  blank  Yankee 
parson."  For  all  that,  he  was  acceptable  to 
his  host,  wdio  may  have  felt  that  his  re- 
miniscences of  his  plantation  on  the  James' 
Ri\'er  were  palling  on  Buena  Yista  ears, 
and  was  glad  of  tliis  new  auditor.  It  was 
an  advertisement,  too,  of  the  hotel  and  a 
promise  of  its  future  fortunes.  "  Gentlemen 
having  propahty  interests  at  the  Gulch,  sah, 
prefer  to  stay  at  Buena  Yista  with  another 


man  of  propahty,  than  to  trust  to  those  new- 
fangled, papah-collared,  gingerbread  booths 
for  traders  that  they  call  '  liotels  '  there,"  he 
had  remarked  to  some  of  "  the  boys."  In 
his  preoccupation  witli  the  new  guest  he  also 
became  a  little  neglectful  of  his  old  chum 
and  dependent,  Larry  Hawkins.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  circumstance  that  filled  the 
head  of  that  shiftless  loyal  retainer  of  the 
Colonel's  with  bitterness  and  foreboding. 
Polly  Swinger  —  the  scornfully  indifferent, 
the  contemptuously  inaccessible,  the  coldly 
capricious  and  petulant  —was  inclined  to  be 
polite  to  the  stranger  ! 

The  fact  was  that  Polly,  after  the  fashion 
of  her  sex,  took  it  into  her  pretty  head, 
against  all  consistency  and  logic,  suddenly  to 
make  an  exception  to  her  general  attitude 
toward  mankind  in  favour  of  one  individual. 
The  reason-seeking  masculine  reader  will 
rashly  conclude  that  this  individual  was 
the  tvwse  as  well  as  the  object  ;  but  I  am 
satisfied  that  every  fair  reader  of  these 
pages  will  instinctively  know  better.  Miss 
Polly  .had  simply  selected  the  new  guest, 
Mr.  Starbuck,  to  sliow  others^  particularly 
Larry  Hawkhis,  what  she  could  do  if  she 
were  inclined  to  be  civil.  For  two  days 
she  "  fixed  up  "  her  distracting  hair  at  him 
so  that  its  silken  floss  encircled  her  head 
like  a  nimbus  ;  she  tucked  her  oval  chin 
into  a  white  flclm  instead  of  a  buttonless 
collar  ;  she  appeared  at  dinner  in  a  newly 
starched  yellow  frock  !  Slie  talked  to  him 
with  "  company  manners  "  ;  said  she  would 
"  admire  to  go  to  San  Francisco,"  and  asked 
if  he  knew  her  old  friends  the  Fauqier 
girls  from  "  Faginia."  The  Colonel  was 
somewhat  disturbed  ;  he  was  glad  that  his 
daughter  had  become  less  negligent  of  her 
personal  appearance  ;  he  coidd  not  but  see, 
with  the  others,  how  it  enhanced  her  graces  ; 
but  he  was,  with  the  otheis,  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  her  reasons.  And  he  could 
not  help  observing — what  was  more  or  less 
patent  to  cdl — that  Starbuck  was  far  from 
being  equally  responsive  to  her  attentions, 
and  at  times  was  indifferent  and  almost 
uncivil.  Nobody  seemed  to  be  satisfied 
with  Polly's  transformation  but  herself. 

But  eventually  she  was  obliged  to  assert 
herself.  The  third  evening  after  Star  buck's 
arrival  she  was  going  over  to  the  cabin  of 
Aunt  Chloe,  wlio  not  only  did  tlie  washing 
for  Buena  Yista,  but  assisted  Polly  in  dress- 
making. It  was  not  far,  and  tlie  night  was 
moonlit.  M  she  crossed  the  garden  she 
saw  Starbuck  moving  in  the  manzaiiita 
bushes  beyond  ;    a  mischievous  light   came 
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into  her  eyes  ;  she  had  not  expecfed  to  meet 
him,  but  she  had  seen  him  go  out,  and  there 
were  always  possibiliiies.  To  her  surprise, 
however,  he  merely  lifted  his  hat  as  she 
passed,  and  turned  abruptly  in  another 
direction.  This  was  more  than  the  little 
heart-breaker  of  Buena  Vista  was  accus- 
tomed to  ! 

"  Oh,  Mister  Starbuck  ! ''  she  called  in  her 
laziest  voice. 

He  turned  almost  impatiently. 

"  Since  you're  so  civil  and  pressing,  I 
thought  I'd  tell  you  I  was  just  runnin'  over 
to  Aunt  Cldoe's,"  she  said  drily. 

"  I  should  think  it  was  hardly  the  proper 
thing  for  a  young  lady  to  do  at  this  time 
of  night,"  he  said  superciliously.  "  But  you 
know  best— you  know  the  people  here." 

Polly's  cheeks  and  eyes  flamed.  "Yes, 
I  reckon  I  do,"  she  said  crisply  ;  "  it's  only 
a  stranger  here  would  think  of  being  rude. 
Good-night,  Mr.  Starbuck  !  " 

She  tripped  away  after  this  Parthian 
shot,  yet  feeling,  even  in  her  triumph,  that 
the  conceited  fool  seemed  actually  relieved 
at  her  departure  !  And  for  the  first  time 
she  now  thought  she  had  seen  something 
in  his  face  that  she  did  not  like  !  But  her 
lazy  independence  reasserted  itself  soon, 
and  half  an  hour  later,  when  she  had  left  Aunt 
Chloe's  cabin,  she  had  regained  her  self- 
esteem.  Yet,  to  avoid  meeting  him  again, 
she  took  a  longer  route  home,  across  the 
dried  ditch  and  over  the  bluff,  scarred  by 
hydraulics,  and  so  fell,  presently,  upon  the 
old  garden  at  the  point  where  it  adjoined 
the  abandoned  diggings.  She  was  quite  sure 
she  had  escaped  a  meeting  with  Starbuck, 
and  was  gliding  along  under  the  shadow  of 
the  pear  trees  when  she  suddenly  stopped. 
An  indescribable  terror  overcame  her  as 
she  stared  at  a  spot  in  the  garden,  perfectly 
illuminated  by  the  moonlight  not  fifty  yards 
from  where  slie  stood.  For  she  saw  on  its 
surface  a  human  head — a  man's  head  ! — 
seemingly  on  the  level  of  the  ground,  staring 
in  lier  direction.  A  hysterical  laugh  sprang 
from  her  lips,  and  she  caught  at  the  branches 
above  her  or  she  would  have  fallen  !  Yet 
in  that  moment  the  head  had  vanished  ! 
The  moonlight  revealed  the  empty  garden— 
the  ground  she  had  gazed  at — but  nothing 
more  ! 

She  had  never  been  superstitious.  As  a 
child  she  had  heard  the  negroes  talk  of  "  the 
hants  " — i,fi.^  "  the  haunts  "  or  spirits — but 
had  believed  it  a  part  of  their  ignorance, 
and  unworthy  a  white  child — the  daughter 
of   their   master !     She   had   laughed   with 


Dick  Euggles  over  the  illusions  of  Larry, 
and  had  shared  her  father's  contemptuous 
disbelief  of  the  wandering  visitant  being  any- 
thing but  a  living  man  ;  yet  she  would  have 
screamed  for  assistance  now,  only  for  the 
greater  fear  of  making  her  weakness  known 
to  Mr.  Starbuck,  and  being  dependent  upon 
him  for  lielp.  And  with  it  came  the  sudden 
conviction  that  he  had  seen  this  awful  vision, 
too.  This  would  account  for  his  impatience 
of  her  presence  and  liis  rudeness.  She  felt 
faint  and  giddy.  Yet,  after  the  first  shock 
had  passed,  her  old  independence  and  pride 
came  to  her  relief.  She  would  go  to  the 
spot  and  examine  it.  If  it  were  some  trick 
or  illusion,  she  would  show  her  superiority 
and  have  the  laugh  on  Starbuck.  She  set 
her  white  teeth,  clenched  her  little  hands, 
and  started  out  into  the  moonlight.  But 
alas !  for  women's  weakness.  The  next 
moment  she  uttered  a  scream  and  almost  fell 
into  the  arms  of  Mr.  Starbuck,  who  had 
stepped  out  of  the  shadows  beside  her. 

"  So  you  see  you  have  been  frightened," 
he  said,  with  a  strange,  forced  laugh  ;  "  but  I 
warned  you  about  going  out  alone  !  " 

Even  in  her  fright  she  could  not  help 
seeing  that  he,  too,  seemed  pale  and  agitated, 
at  which  she  recovered  her  tongue  and  her 
self-possession. 

"  Anybody  would  be  frightened  by  being 
dogged  about  under  the  trees,"  she  said 
pertly. 

"  But  you  called  out  before  you  saw  me," 
he  said  bluntly,  "as  if  something  had 
frightened  you.  That  was  tvhy  I  came 
towards  you." 

She  knew  it  was  the  truth — but  as  she 
would  not  confess  to  her  vision  she  fibbed 
outrageously. 

"Frightened,"  she  said,  with  pale  but 
lofty  indignation.  "What  was  there  to 
frighten  me  ?  I'm  not  a  baby,  to  think  I 
see  a  bogie  in  the  dark !  "  This  was  said 
in  the  faint  hope  that  he  had  seen  some- 
thing, too.  If  it  had  been  Larry  or  her 
father  who  had  met  her,  she  would  have 
confessed  everything, 

"You  had  setter  go  in,"  he  said  curtly. 
"  I  will  see  you  safe  inside  the  house." 

She  demurred  at  this,  but  as  she  could  not 
persist  in  her  first  bold  intention  of  examin- 
ing the  locality  of  the  vision  without 
admitting  its  existence,  she  permitted  him  to 
walk  with  her  to  the  house,  and  then  at  once 
fled  to  her  own  room.  Larry  and  her  father 
noticed  tlieir  entrance  together  and  their 
agitated  manner,  and  were  uneasy.  Yet  the 
Colonel's  paternal  pride  and  Larry's  lover's 
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respect,   kept  the   two  men    froiii   eoiinmini-  belief   uiid    s])ecijhili<)ns,  ])iU,   slir    would    not 

eatiiiii-  their  th()U,ii:hts  t(»  each  olhcr.  trust  a  niL^irer  witji  what  she  e(»ul(lii"t  tdl  \\vv 

"  The  confounded   ])Up   has  hern  tryiiT  to  own    fathei'.       I^.r    I'olly    ivally    and    ti'uly 

be    familiar,    and     Polly's    set    him     (lown,"  In-lieved  that  sIk^  had  seen  a  Lzdiost,  no  d()u])t 

thouo-ht  Larrv,  with  ^hmin^-  satisfaction.  the  irliost  of  the  mui'dcMvd  Sobrienic,  accord- 

''  He's  beeii  trvinu-'some  (»f  his  sanctimoni-  in--  to  LaTiw's  stoiw.      11'////  he  should  appear 

ous,    Yanke(;,    abolition    talk    on    iN.llv,  and  with    only    his    head   above    <ri'<>nnd    pu/zled 


I'C  S-Mksi^^K  'v3is^^kC  • 


'•A   man's  lu-ad  starini;'  in  licr  direction." 


site's    shocked    him  I ''   thono-ht    the   (\.lonel 
exulting'ly. 

P>ut  ])oor  l*olly  had  otluM'  thin.u's  to  think 
of  in  the  sileiu'c  of  her  room.  Anothei' 
woman,  would  luive  iinbui'thened  herself  lo  a 
coirfidaiite  ;  l)nt  Polly  was  too  loyal  to  her 
fatlier  to  shatter  liis'  beliefs,  and  too  !ii<:h- 
spirited  to  take  another  and   a  lesser  jH'rson 


her  ahliouu-h  it  suii-ested  the  (^uholic  idea 
of  puipiloiy  and  he  was  a  ('atiiolic  !  Per- 
ha])S  he  WiUild  ha\e  risen  entireiy  but  for 
that  stupid  Starbuck's  ])res('ncr  perhaps  he 
had  a  m<'ssa,iZ(;  f>  r  hrr  alone.  The  idea 
])leased  Polly,  alluMt  it  was  a  ^M'earful  joy  "' 
and  attended  with  some  <*old  shixerinu". 
Xatui-allv,  as  a   irentleman,  he  would   apj>ear 


into  lu.r  ciifidcncc.     SIh-  wns  ocTtMin   tlmt,        t.,  //.;      (lie  .laii-bu^r  ul    „   ^vnilrman     ll..' 
Aiitit   Chloc    would    l)c   Full  of  syuipatbetic       successor    U.    Ins   hous.;     raUicr   than    to  a 
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Yankee  stranger.  What  was  she  to  do  ?  For 
once  her  cahn  nerves  were  strangely  thrilled  ; 
she  conld  not  think  of  undressing  and  going 
to  bed,  and  two  o'clock  surprised  her,  still 
meditating  and  occasionally  peeping  from 
her  window  upon  the  moonlit  but  vacant 
garden.  If  slie  saw  him  again,  would  she 
dare  to  go  down  alone  ?  Suddenly  she 
started  to  her  feet  with  a  beating  heart  ! 
There  was  the  unmistakal)le  sound  of  a 
stealthy  footstep  in  the  passage,  coming 
towards  her  room.  Was  it  he  ?  In  spite  of 
her  high  resolves  she  felt  that  if  the  door 
opened  she  should  scream  !  She  held  her 
breath — the  footsteps  came  nearer — were 
before  her  door — and  p.fssed  ! 

Then  it  was  that  the  blood  rushed  back 
to  her  cheek  with  a  flush   of   indignation. 
Her  room  was  at  the  end  of  the  passage-— 
tliere    was    notliing   beyond   but   a    private 
staircase,   long   disused,   except    by    herself, 
as  a  short  cut  througli  the  old  patio  to  the 
garden.     No  one  else  knew  of  it,  and  no  one 
else   liad  the   riglit   of   acces%  to  it !     This 
insolent  human  intrusion — as  slie  was  satis- 
fied it  was  now — overcame  her  fear,  and  she 
glided  to  the  door.     Opening  it  softly,  she 
could  hear  the  stealthy  footsteps  descending. 
She  darted  back,  threw  a  shawl   over   her 
head  and  slioulders,  and  taking  the  small 
Derringer  pistol — which  it  had  always  been 
part   of    her   ostentatious   independence    to 
place    at    her   bed-head — she    as    steal tliily 
followed  the  intruder.      But   the   footsteps 
had  died  away  before  she  reached  the  pcttio, 
and  she  saw^  only  the  small  deserted,  grass- 
grown  courtyard,  half  hidden  in  shadows— 
in  whose  centre  stood  the  fateful  and  long 
sealed-up  well !     A  shudder  came  over  her 
at  again  being  brought  into  contact  with  the 
cause  of   lier  frightful  vision,    but   as   her 
eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  darkness  slie 
saw   something   more    real    and    appalling  ! 
The  well  was  no  longer  sealed  !     Fragments 
of  biicks  and  l)oards  lay  aroiuid  it !   one  end 
of  a  rope,  coiled  around  it  like  a  liuge  snake, 
descended  its  foul  depths — and  as  she  gazed 
with  staring  eyes,  the  liead  and  shoulders  of 
a  man  emerged  slowly  from  it !     Ihit  it  was 
not  the   gliostly  apparition  of  last  evening, 
and  her  terror  changed  to  scorn  and  indigna- 
tion as  she  recognised  the  face  of  Star  buck  ! 
Their  eyes  met,  an  oath  broke  from  his 
lips.     He  made  a  movement  to  spring  from 
the  well,  but  as  the  girl  started  back   the 
pistol   held   in    her    hand    was    discharged 
aimlessly  in  the  air  and  the  report  echoed 
throughout   the   courtyard.      With   a   curse 
Starbuck  drew  back,  instantly  disappeared  in 


the  well,  and  Folly  fell  fainting  on  the  steps. 
When   she   came  to,  her  father  and    Lariy 
were  at  her  side.     They  had  been  alarmed  at 
tlie  report  and  had  rushed   quickly  to  the 
p(vtio^  but  nob  in  time  to  prevent  the  escape 
of   Starbuck  and  his  accomplice.      By   the 
time   she   had  recovered  her  consciousness, 
they   had   learned   the   full  extent  of   that 
ertraordinary   revelation  which  she  had  so 
innocently    precipitated.       Sobriente's    well 
had   really   concealed   a   rich   gold   ledge— 
actually   tunnelled    and    galleried    by   him, 
secretly   in   the    past — and    its    oidy   other 
outlet  was  an  opening  in  tlie  garden  liidden 
by  a  stone  which  turned  on  a  swivel.     Its 
existence  had  been  unknown  to  Sobriente's 
successor,  but   was   known   to   the   Kanaka 
who  had  worked   witli  Sobriente,  who  hed 
with  his  daughter  after  the  murder,  but  wdio 
no  doubt  was  afraid  to  return  and  work  tlie 
mine.     He  had  imparted  the  secret  to  Star- 
buck,  another   half-breed,  son  of  a  Yankee 
missionary    and    Hawaiian   wife,    who    had 
evidently   conceived   this    plan    of    seeking 
Buena  Yista  with  an  accomplice,  and  secretly 
removing  such  gold  as  was   still   accessible. 
The    accomplice — afterw^ards    identified    by 
Ijarry   as   the   wandering   tramp — failed    to 
discover  the  secret  entrance //T^m  tbe  garden, 
and  Starbuck  was  consequently   obliged    to 
attempt  it  from  the  hotel — for  which  pur- 
pose he  had  introduced  himself  as  a  boarder 
— by  opening   the  disused  well  secretly  at 
night.      These    facts    were    obtained    from 
papers    found    in    the    otherwise    valueless 
trunks,    weighted    vvith   stones    for    ballast, 
which  Starbuck  had  brought   to   the   hotel 
to   take   aw^ay   his   stolen   treasitre   in,    but 
which  lie  was  obliged  to  leave  in  his  huri-ied 
flight.      The  attempt  would  have  doubtless 
succeeded   but   for   Folly's   courageous   and 
timely  interference  ! 

Aiid  now  that  they  had  told  lier  all^  they 
only  wanted  to  know^  what  liad  first  excited 
her  suspicions,  and  driven  ber  to  seek  the 
well  as  the  object  of  Starbuck's  machina- 
tions ?  Th/y  had  noticed  her  manner  when 
she  entered  the  house  that  night,  and  Sttir- 
liuck's  evident  annoyance.  Had  she  taxed 
him  witli  her  suspicions,  and  so  discovered  a 
duo  ? 

It  was  a  terrible  temptation  to  I*olly  to 
pose  as  a  more  perfect  heroine,  and  one  may 
not  blame  lier  if  she  did  not  rise  entirely 
superior  to  it.  Her  previous  belief,  that  tlie 
head  of  the  accomplice  at  the  opening  of  the 
garden  was  that  of  a  ffhoHt,  she  now  felt  was 
certainly  in  the  way,  as  was  also  her  conduct 
to  Starbuck,  whom  she  believed  to  be  equally 
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frightened,  and  whom  she  never  once  sub- 
pected  !  Bo  slie  said,  witli  a  certain  k)f ty  sini- 
pHcity,  that  there  were  some  tkingH  wliich  she 
reallj  did  not  care  to  talk  about,  and  Larry 
and  her  father  left  her  that  night  with  the 
lirni  conviction  that  tlie  rascal  Btarbuck  had 
tried  to  tempt  her  to  fly  witli  him  and  his 
riches,  and  liad  been  crnshingly  foiled.  Polly 
never  denied  this,  and  once,  in  later  days, 
when  admiringly  taxed  with  it  l)y  Larry,  she 
admitted  with  dove-like  simplicity  that  she 
miifj  have  l)een  too  foolishly  polite  to  her 
father's  truest  for  tlie  sake  of  her  father's  hotel. 


However,  all  this  was  of  small  accomit  to 
the  thrilling  news  of  a,  new  discovery  and 
working  of  the  ''  old  gold  ledge  "  at  Bnena 
Vista  !  As  the  three  kept  their  secret  from 
the  world  tlie  discovery  was  accepted  in  the 
neighbourhood  as  the  residt  of  careful  ex- 
amination mu\  prospecting  on  the  part  of 
Colonel  Swinger  and  his  partner  I^arry 
Hawkins.  And  when  the  lattei'  gentleman 
afterwards  boldly  proposed  to  Polly  Swinger, 
she  mischievously  declared  that  she  accepted 
him  only  that  tlie  secret  migiit  not  go  *' out 
of  the  family." 


{Copyright,   1899,   by  Bret  Harte,   in  the  United  States  of  America.) 
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OAV  that  tlie  Anstraliaiis  have  fairly 
^  hoiv  cam])ai<>:ii  in  this  ccmntrj, 
readers  of  tlie  Windsok  can  judge 
for  tbeinselves  how  they  are  h'kely  to  fare 
against  Engh'sh  cricketers  and  on  English 
soil.  As  this  jndgnient  may  be  helped  by  a 
knowledge  of  what  the  (^jlonials  have  done 
at  home,  we  give  here  a  short  biogi'aphy  of 
eacli  member  of  the  team,  ^vith  an  acconnt 
of  his  l)est  performances  np  to  tlie  time  that 
the  team  sailed  for  England. 

The  new  men  in  the  team,  as  everyone 
knows,  ai'e  Trnmper,  Worrall,  McLeod,  Laver, 
HoAvell,  and  Noble.  Worrall  certainly  has 
been  in  this  conntry  l)efore,  wdien  he  visited 
England  with  Percy  Mc'l  )oniieirs  coml)ination 
in  1888,  bnt  as  he  has  improved  ont  of  all 
knowledge  since  then  he  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  a  stranger.  Noble  has  had  a. 
comet-like  career.  In  the  season  of  1896-7 
lie  j  imped  to  tlie  front  in  one  bonnd,  and  it 
appeared  that  New  South  Wales  had  for  two 
years  been  entertaining  an  angel  nnawares. 
Three  years  previously,  Noble  had  scored 
lo2  not  ont  for  Eigliteen  Sydney  Juniors 
against  Stoddart's  team.  One  would  liave 
thouglit  that  sucli  a  feat  would  have  lirought 
him  into  prominence  at  once,  but  he  liad 
only  one  opportunity  of  showing  his  skill 
that  year  in  inter-Colonial  matches,  and  as 
he  did  very  little  he  was  dropped  till  ]89(), 
when  lie  actually  lieaded  the  first  class 
Australian  tables  with  the  splendid  average 
of  (58.  In  the  season  that  is  just  completed 
Noble  scored  100  against  Yic'toria,  and  101 
against  South  Australia,  and  secured  fourth 
place  in  the  list  of  first  class  averages.  But 
it  is  as  a  bowler  that  Noble  is  being  watclied 
most  eagei'ly  over  liere.  A  cou|)le  of  years 
ago  he  discovered  that,  after  the  fashion  of 
American  basel)all  pitchers,  he  possessed  tiu) 
faculty  of  making  the  ball  curl  in  the  air. 


lie  then  set  to  work  to  cultivate  tliis  gift, 
and  his  success  was  immediate  and  extra- 
ordinary. One  of  the  most  wonderful  sights 
of  cricket  was  to  see  the  \vay,  in  1898,  he 
bowled  down  the  wickets  of  such  batsmen  as 
Stoddart,  Hayward,  and  Hirst,  with  fnll 
pitdies.      Wliether,    as    English    cricketeis 


M.    A.    NOP.r.K. 
P?toto  hy  Kerry,  Sydney. 


become  accustomed  to  Noble's  '*  air-breaks," 
he  will  continue  to  he  so  deadly  is  an  open 
(piestion. 

Charles  McLeod,  who  must  not  be  confuH(!(l 
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with  bis  brotlier  Robert,  wlio  was  a  member 
of  the  189;)  team,  is  a.  left-haiuied  batsman 
of  tbe  safe  ratlier  than   Llie   brilliant  order. 


C.    McLKOD 
Photo  Jnj  niomaa,  fheqtside. 

though  he  owes  his  place  to  his  bowling  more 
than  his  batting.  During  Btoddart's  last 
tour  Mclicod  batted  with  the  most  consistent 
success  and  secured  an  average  of  58  in  the 
test  matches,  but  as  a  batsman  in  the  past 
season  in  Australia  he  went  all  to  pieces  and 
came  out  no  higlier  than  38  in  the  tables, 
with  the  proud  average  of  five.  As  a  set-off 
against  this,  however,  lie  was  third  in  tlie 
bowdihg  averages,  with  21  wickets  for  17  runs 
each.  McLeod  is  one  of  the  coolest  indi- 
viduals in  the  world,  and  in  Melbourne, 
where  he  is  very  popular,  he  is  know^n  as 
"  Lightning,"  because  off  the  field  and  on  he 
has  never  yet  been  known  to  hurry  himself. 

Some  seven  or  eight  years  ago  W.  L.  Mur- 
doch, then  on  a  visit  to  Australia,  expressed 
the  highest  opinion  of  Frank  Laver's  batting; 
but  though  he  has  invariably  scored  well  for 
Victoria,  it  w-as  not  until  last  season  he  showed 
form  which  could  entitle  him  to  a  place  in  a 
representative  Australian  team.  T^ast  winter 
he  came  along  witli  a  rusli  and  obtained 
second  place  in  the  Australian  first  class 
batting  averages,  with  01 -80,  being  only 
beaten  by  a  fraction  for  first  place  l)y 
Clement  Hill  His  liigliest  score  w^as  187 
not  out  against  South  Australia.     Laver  is 


the  giant  of  Australian  cricket.  He  is  a 
most  ungainly  batsman,  but  an  extremely 
useful  one  ;  in  addition  to  what  he  has  done 
in  first  class  cricket,  he  is  one  of  the  most 
prolific  scorers  in  minor  matches  in  Australia. 

The  Benjamin  of  the  team  is  Victor 
Truniper,  wlio  is  not  yet  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  Trumper's  success  against  Stoddart's 
XL  in  1898  was  not  striking — that  is,  if 
success  is  to  be  measured  merely  by  the 
inimber  of  runs  scored.  But  according  to 
Eanjitsinhji  he  has  in  him  the  makings 
of  tlie  finest  batsman  in  Australia.  In  the 
trial  fixtures  just  before  the  team  sailed 
Trumper  scored  75  and  40  twice.  In  the 
inter-()olonial  matches  of  the  past  season  he 
had  an  average  of  eighteen  only,  though  he 
made  292  against  Tasmania — a  match  wdiich 
corresponds  with  what  we  call  a  second  class 
fixture  in  England.  As  a  fieldsman  he  is 
electric,  and  during  Stoddart's  tour  he 
dismissed  Hay  ward  with  a  catch  which 
Eanjitsinhji  describes  as  the  finest  he  has 
ever  seen. 

Wben  Worrall  last  appeared  on  English 


J.    DARLING. 
Photo  hy  A.  Pickering,  Leicester, 

ground  he  w^as  a  batsman  of  a  strongly  pro- 
nounced agricultural  type.  He  "  hit  'igh  and 
'ard,"  but  he  didn't  hit  often,  for  the  simple 
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reason  that  the  fieldsmen  didn't  f^ive  liiin  a 
chance.  But  tliat  was  in  his  nni'e(i;enerate 
days,  and  he  is  now,  especially  on  bad 
wickets,  one  of  the  most  skilfid  hatsmen 
living.  To  show  the  extent  of  liis  improve- 
ment within  tlie  past  ten  years  it  ncHnl 
only  be  mentioned  tliat  his 
batting  average  in  Anstra- 
lia  was  once  no  higher  tliaii 
?),  while  in  the  past  season 
he  stood  fifth  in  the  list 
with  an  average  of  48*71. 
Against  New  Sonth  Wales 
last  lioxing  Day  he  played 
an  innings  of  109  ont  of  a 
total  of  181)  for  the  whole 
side,  which  Avas  regarded 
by  Anstralian  critics  as  the 
finest  display  of  batting  on 
a  bad  wicket  since  the  late 
Percy  MacDonneirs  historic 
innings  of  82  ont  of  8(5 
against  the  North  of 
England  at  Manchester  in 
1888.  Worrall  also  scored 
104  against  South  Australia 
last  season.  He  is  the 
holder  of  the  record  Ans- 
tralian score,  417,  made  in 
189G  against  the  Melbourne 
University.  He  is  a  mag- 
nificent fieldsman,  and 
according  to  George  Gifi^en 
has  never  l)een  equalled  at 
mid-off. 

Howell  is  a  bowler  of  the 
Attewell  type.  His  distin- 
guishing feature  is  accuracy, 
tliough  even  on  the  smootli 
Australian  wickets  he  lias 
sometimes  made  the  ball 
break  considerably.  He  is 
right-hand,  about  medium 
pace,  and  last  season  stood 
fourth  in  the  inter-Colonial 
bowling  averages,  with  20 
wickets  at  a  cost  of  24 
runs  each.  Howell  isn't 
reckoned  much  of  a  bat 
in  Australia,  but  it  mustn't 
be      forgotten      that      for  iRKDAr.E 

New   South   Wales  against 
Stod  dart's  team  i n  February, 
1898,  he    astonished    the  cricket  world    l)y 
scoring,  as  last  man,  48  and  95,  the  latter  in 
a  few  minutes  over  the  hour. 

The  remaim'ng  men  in  tlie  team  liave  all 
been  in  England  before,  so  there  is  no  need 
to    give    a    lengthy    description   of    them. 


Judging  from  their  performances  in  Aus- 
tralia last  season  neither  Gregory  nor 
Darling  has  improved  on  his  form  of  189(). 
Darling  was  no  higher  than  thirteenth  in 
the  table  of  inter-Golonial  batting  a^x^'ages. 
His  highest  score  in  first  class  matches  was 
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70,  though  against  Qneensland  he  made  210. 
Darling,  however,  lias  so  much  cricket  in 
him  tiiat  even  if  his  average  in  Australia 
liad  been  0  it  woiddn't  be  safe  to  prophesy 
failure  for  him  in  England.  Darling  has  had 
a  peculiarly  interesting  career.     Like  A.  C. 
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MacTiaren,  lie  made  liis  mark  as  a  schoolboy 
when  lie  scored  252  in  an  annual  coUei^e  matcli 
whicli  is  the  South  Austrahan  equivalent  of 
the  Kton  and  Harrow  fixture.  If  lie  liad 
reiutu'ned  in.  Adelaide  he  would  have  prob- 
ably represented  xiustralia  before  he  was 
eighteen,  but  his  father  sent  him  away  to 
nr.mage  a  farm  in  one  of  the  back  blocks, 
and  lie  was  not  seen  in  good  cricket  again 
till  he  had  completed  his  twenty-third  year. 
Then,  with  the  firm  conviction  that  he 
conld  make  a  name  in  first  class  cricket,  he 
returned  to  Adelaide,  and  within  eighteen 
months  was  playing  in  the  test  matches.     h\ 
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his  very  first  innings  against  Englisli  bowling 
he  scored  117,  and  brilliantly  concluded  the 
se^ison  by  making  the  higliest  score  for 
Australia  in  the  famous  final  test  match 
against  Stoddart's  1894  team.  With  his 
])erformances  in  England  in  1890  everyone 
of  course  is  familiar. 

Eike  our  Studds  and  Lytteltons,  Orcxory 
belongs  to  a  family  of  Wicketers.  H^s 
uncle,  David  Gregory,  captained  the  first 
Ansti-alian  team  that  ever  visited  this 
couiit!*y,  while  his  father,  Ned  Gregory,  was 
one  of  the  leading  lights  of  Australian 
cricket  in  tlie  early  seventies.     Syd  Gregory 


was  first  taken  to  England  as  a  fieldsman 
ratlier  than  as  a  batsman,  but  experience  in 
good  company  rapidly  developed  his  batting 
powers,  so  that  in  1898  he  acquitted  himself 
with  credit,  while  in  189G  he  secured  a 
higher  average  than  any  of  his  predecessors 
had  obtained  in  England.  During  the  past 
season  in  Australia  he  did  nothing  out  of 
the  common,  as  his  highest  score  in  inter- 
Colonial  matclies  w^as  only  89  and  his  position 
in  the  batting  averages  no  higlier  than 
fourteenth,  but,  just  as  in  Darling's  case, 
Gregory's  cricket  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
temporary  failure  forms  no  ground  for 
believing  that  he  has  really  gone  ofi"  as  a 
batsman. 

Many  enthusiastic  Australian  cricketers 
declare  that  at  the  present  day  Clement  Hill 
is  absolutely  the  best  batsman  in  the  world. 
Without  discussing  how^  far  this  sweeping 
praise  is  deserved,  it  may  be  confidently 
stjited  that  Hill  is  the  best  left-hand  batsman 
living.  His  scores  for  South  Australia  last 
season  make  most  interesting  reading — 80 
and  3  against  Victoria,  78  and  109  against 
New  South  Wales  in  the  first  match,  and  12 
and  159  in  the  second  match,  78  (run  out) 
against  Queensland,  and  27  and  38  in  the 
second  match  against  Victoria  ;  wliile  for  the 
Kepresentative  Eleven  against  the  Rest  of 
Australia,  just  before  the  team  sailed,  he 
scored  consecutively  76,  101  not  out,  51,  33, 
and  0.  As  mentioned  above,  Hill  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Australian  batting  averages,  with 
02-75  for  eight  completed  innings. 

To  those  who  watched  Iredale's  batting  in 
this  country  three  years  ago  it  seems  a 
puzzle  that  there  should  ever  have  been  any 
doubt  as  to  his  place  in  the  present  team\ 
Yet  he  was  only  chosen  at  the  eleventh 
hour.  Why  tliis  was  it  is  difficult  to  say,  as 
not  only  has  Iredale  scored  persistently  well 
in  test  matches  both  here  and  in  Australia, 
but  in  the  past  season  his  name  stood  sixth 
in  tlie  inter-Colonial  batting  averages  with 
4 7 '5 7.  Iredale,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  bad 
starter  -so  bad,  indeed,  that,  especially  when 
fast  bowling  is  on,  the  fieldsmen  in  the  slips 
are  surprised  if  he  does  not  give  them  some 
sort  of  a  cliance  before  he  has  made  half  a 
dozen.  But,  as  George  Giffen  says  in  his 
interesting  volume,  "  With  Bat  and  Ball," 
tliey  may  pray  in  vain  for  a  chance  if  once 
lie  becomes  set- 
On  his  Australian  form  during  the  past 
season  Hugh  Trumble  seems  to  lie  as  good  a 
bowler  and  a  much  better  batsman  than  when 
he  visited  Enirland  in  1890.  He  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  Australian  bowling  a\ erases 
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wibli  ?y\r  wick(3bs  ut  u  (X)St  of  10 -4 4,  and  lias 
the  uHijful  batting-  average  of  25.  Tniinble, 
it  will  be  reineiiil)ered,  l)y  \m  steadiiiL'SS  at  a 
ciisis  ])ractically  won  the  test  uiatcb  at  Maii- 
cliester  in  181)G.  But  his  batting  average  in 
Australia  last  season  shows  that  he  has  im- 
proved a})|)reciably  since  liis  last  visit  to 
England.  Last  winter  he  played  an  innings 
of  70  against  South  Australia  without  giving 
a  chance. 

There  is  no  necessity  here  to  allude  to  the 
probability  of  the  renewal  of  the  (piestion  as 
to  the  fairness  of  Jones's  bowling.  The  stir 
created  by  his  being  "no-balled"  during 
Btoddart's  last  tour  is  fresli  in  everyone's 
memory.  Judged  by  his  performances  in 
Australia  last  season,  when  in  inter-Colonial 
matches  he  secured  28  wickets  for  28  runs 
apiece,  Jones  is  certainly  not  the  bowler  he 
was  ;  as  a  set-off,  however,  against  his  descent 
in  the  bowling  averages  Jones  came  on  with 
rapid  strides  as  a  batsman.  In  1898,  Jones 
only  averaged  12  runs  per  innings,  but  in  the 
season  just  finished  he  had  an  average  of 
28  •  5,  and  this  with  only  one  not-out  to  help 
him.     His  innin^j^s  of  82  in  December,  on 
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the  Adelaide  Oval,  against  the  bowling  of 
ITowell,  Noble,  and  McKibbin,  was  worthy 
of  a  batsman  of  the  highest  class. 

Although  a  Yictorian  by  birth,  Kelly  does 
not  serve  that  Colony  now,  for  when  he 
made  his  dehf/t  in  the  cricket  world  the 
Victorians,  rich  in  the  possession  of  1  ^lack- 
ham,  did  not  appreciate  him  at  liis  true 
worth,  so  lie  migrated  to  New  South  Wales. 
All  p]nglish  cricketers  know  what  a.  pains- 
taking and  reliable  wi'cket-kee])e]'  Kelly  is. 
His  last  trip  to  England  improved  Iris  batting 
innneasurably,  and  in  the  inter-Colonial 
a\'erages  of  the  past  season  he  canu^  out 
tliii'd  with  tlie  magnificent  figure  of  5;} -25. 

Kelly's  understudy,  Johns,  according  to 
Blackham,  who  ought  to  know  something 
about  the  matter,  is  the  finest  wicket-keeper 
in  the  world.  The  Australians  are  accustomed 
to  brilliant  wicket-keepers,  but  some  of  Johns' 
feats  behind  the  stumps  for  Victoria  last 
season  fairly  electrified  the  criti(;s.  The 
ordy  drawback  to  Johns  is  that  his  hands  arc 
too  tender  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  a 
whole  season's  work.  Otherwise  he  woiiM 
luue  come  over  here  as  stumper-in-cluel 
instead  of  emergency  man. 


Caller:  I  seot  you  a  poem  three  weeks  ago. 
What  have  you  done  with  it  ? 

EiHToii :  I'ln  holding  on  to  it.  Every  now  and 
then  I  get  to  thinking  that  we  are  not  producing 
as  good  a  paper  as  we  ought  to,  and  then  1  take 
that  poem  and  see  how  much  worse  the  sheet 
might  be,  and  that  makes  me  cheerful  again. 
Now,  how  much'll  you  take  for  it  ? 


ENOLISH  AS  SHE  15  PRONOUNCED. 

The  wind  was  rough, 
And  cold  and  blough, 
She  kept  her  hands  within  her  mough. 

It  chill'd  her  through, 
Her  nose  grough  blough, 
And  still  the  squall  the  faster  flough. 

And  yet  although 
There  was  nough  snough, 
The  weather  was  a  cruel  fough. 

it  made  her  cough, — 
Pray  do  not  scough  !— 
She  cough'd  until  her  hat  blew  ough. 

Ah,  you  may  laugh, 
You  silly  caugh ! 
I'd  like  to  beat  you  with  my  staugh. 

Her  hat  she  caught, 
And  saught  and  faught, 
To  put  it  on  and  tie  it  taught. 

Try  as  she  might 
To  fix  it  tight, 
Again  it  flew  off  like  a  kight. 

Away  up  high 
Into  the  skigh. 
The  poor  girl  sat  her  down  to  crigh. 

She  cried  till  eight 
P.M.,  so  leightl 
Then  home  she  went  at  a  greight  relght. 

J,  II.   Walton. 


"  Sarah,  I  saw  the  baker's  man  kiss  you 
to-day.  I  really  shall  have  to  go  down  and  take 
in  the  bread  myself  in  future  !  " 

"  'Twouldn't  be  no  use,  ma'am  ;  he  wouldn't 
kiss  you,  'cos  he  promised  he'd  never  kiss  anybody 
else  but  me." 


Father  :  Tliis  preparation  will  remove  any 
kind  of  stains  or  dirt,  will  it  V 

Mother:  It  will  remove  anything!  I  had 
Tommy's  clothes  cleaned  with  it. 


Brown  :  I  woke  up  last  night  and  found  a 
burglar  in  my  room. 

Jones  :  Catch  him  ? 

IIrown  :  Certainly  not.  I'm  not  making  a 
collection  of  burglars. 


A  FRIEND  of  mine  kept  three  dogs,  and  one 
night,  on  returning  home,  found  them  all  asleep 
on  his  sofa. 

They  were  whipped  and  expelled. 

Next  night  he  found  them  before  the  fire,  but, 
feeling  the  sofa  and  tinding  it  warm,  he  punished 
them  again. 

The  third  niglit  he  returned  earlier  than  usual, 
and  found  them  sitting  in  front  of  the  sofa 
blowing  it  to  cool  it.     Fact ! 


Classical  Triitkr  (pointing  to  a  sea  bird): 
What  bird  i>  tliat  ovei-  tliere  ? 

Ancient  Mariner:  Duimo.  'Less  it  be  an 
hall)atross. 

Classical  Triim'eh  :  Ah.  Quite  a  rara  avis, 
is  it  not  ? 

Ancient  Mariner:  Duimo  'bout  that.  I  alius 
calls  it  a  h albatross. 

Classical  Tripper:  You  don't  quite  under- 
stand me.  I  call  it  a  rara  aim,  just  the  same  as  1 
call  you  a  hona-fide  salt. 

Ancient  Mariner  (disgustedly):  Oh,  do  yer? 
Well,  I  calh  it  a  hnlbatross,  just  the  same  as  I 
calls  you  a  bloomin'  'umbug. 
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At  a  seaside  boarding-house  breakfast.  "  I  see 
by  the  papers  that  eggs  are  imported  from  all  parts 
of  the  Continent.     l)o  tliese  come  from  Italy  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not ;  they  are  fresh  from  a  farm  near 
here.     But  why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"Oh,  merely  because  somehow  they  made  me 
think  of  *  The 
Lays    of    An- 
cient Rome.' " 


Flossie  :  Mamma,  1  want  some  water  to 
christen  my  doll. 

Mamma  :  No,  dear,  it  is  wrong,  you  know. 

Flobsie  :  Well,  then,  I  want  some  wax  to 
waxinate  her.  She's  old  enough  now  to  liave 
something  done  to  her. 


Ben  I  0  R 
Partner:  We 
must  discharge 
that  traveller 
of  ours.  He 
told  one  of  our 
customers  that 
1  was  a  fool. 

Junior 
DITTO :  I'll  see 
him  at  once 
and  insist  upon 
his  keeping  the 
firm's  secrets. 


"It  is  said 
that  a  very 
thin  partition 
separates 
genius  from 
lunacy." 

"That's  a 
fact.  A  man 
who  is  learning 
to  play  the 
clarionet  lives 
in  the  fiat  next 
to  me." 


"John,"  said 
Mrs.  Meekton, 
"  the  doctor 
says  you  must 
be  careful  and 
not  take  any- 
thing that  does 
not  agree  with 
you." 

"  Where  do 
you  suppose 
you  would  be 
now,  Maria," 
answered  Mr. 
Meekton  humbly, 
that?" 


"  Is  it   true  that 
station  ?  "     "  Yes,  I 


NO   ALTEUNATIVK. 

•'I've  lost  all  confidence  in  Jones  since  he  sold  uic  that  brute  of  a  horse.     Don't 

you  think  it  was  a  shame  ?  "  „ 

"Yes,  I  do,  dear!     What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it. 
"I  don't  know.     Must  try  and  sell  it  to  Brown,   I  think.' 


'  if    I    had     always     done 


you  are  living  beyond   your 
regret  to  say— two  miles." 


Cousin  Dick  :  I'd  like  to  go  shooting  to-morrow, 
if  I  could  only  liot  a  dog  tliat  was  well  trained. 

Ethel:  ()h,  I'll  let  you  take  Dottie,  tuen. 
She  can  stand  on  lier  head,  and  shake  hands,  an(l 
play  dead,  and  say  her  prayers,  and  do  lots  ot 
things. 
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A  Scotch  socialist,  who  was  ex])lainiiig  tlic 
iiieaiiing  of  sociali^siii,  remarked  that  all  porisessioiis 
slioLild  be  equally  shared. 

"  ]f  you  had  two  horBCs,  would  you  give  me 
one  ?  "  asked  his  friend. 

"  Of  course,"  replied  tlie  socialist. 

"  And  if  you  had  two  cows,  would  you  do  the 
feaine  ?  " 

*'  Yes,"  was  the  ready  reply. 

"  Well,  supposing  you  had  two  pigs,  would  you 
give  nie  one  ?  "  asked  his  friend  slowly. 

"  Eh ! "  he  said,  "  ye've  got  owre  near  hanie. 
Ye  ken  I've  got  twa  pigs." 


*'  ETHEn,"  said  the  teacher,  "  wlio  do  the  ancients 
Bay  BU])ported  tlie  world  on  his  shoulders?" 

"  Atlas." 

"  Y^ou  are  quite  riglit,"  said  the  teacher.  "  Atlas 
sui)ported  the  world.  Now  who  su])])ortod 
Atlas  ?  " 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Pjthel  softly,  "  1  sup})ose  he 
married  a  rich  wife." 


Said  the  Sunday-school  teacher,  "All  little 
cliild!"en  who  lie,  or  steal,  or  light,  or  don't  go  to 
churcli,  will  go  to  the  bad  place  wben  they  die." 

Little  Charlie  burst  into  tears. 

"  But  you  won't  go  there,  dear,"  coiitinued  the 
teacher  kindly. 

"N-n-no,  1  know  that,"  blubbered  Charlie; 
*'  b-b-but  my  little  friends  will." 


She  was  boasting  of  her  latest  conquest. 
*'  The  hrst  thing  1  knew,"  she  said,  "  he  was  at 
my  feet." 

"  Who  threw  him  ?  "  asked  her  dearest  friend. 


Patient  :  Well,  do^to;,  do  you  think  it's  as 
bad  as  that  V 

Eminent  Surgeon:  1  neve/  think,  my  friend : 
I  always  know. 

Patient:  Y'^es,  I  know  you  always  know  after 
tlie  o[ieration,  but  can't  you  ])reak  over  the  rule 
and  work  up  a  little  doubt  now  ? 


"Is  that  a  good  dog?" 

"  I  used  to  think  so,  but  Pm  beginiung  to  have  Family  Docroii :  "  You  must  let  the  baby  liave 

my  doubts  now."  "  '  one  cow's  ndlk  to  drink  every  day." 

"Why?"  "Very    well,    if  you  say  so,    doctor,"    said  the 

"  Pvc  had  him  a  month,  and  nobody  has  tried  to  per[)lexed  young  mother ;  "  but  i  really  don't  see 

steal  him."  how  he  is  going  to  liold  it  all." 


JsOT    OVKJi    COMKIDKNT. 


FiiEi)  :   ''Your  father  rather  likes  me;  so  that's  soniethiiJig  in  our  favour." 
Kitty:  ''Oh,  I  don't  think  we  can  count  much  on  that — he's  only  seen  you  once.' 


DESPERATE     ODDS. 

I'KOIsr     I'll!':    PiC'Il'HK    BY    SlANLEY     I-jKRKKF.KY 

By  per  in  (Simian  nf  Messrs    Ilildesheimer  <i-  Oo 


A    BATTLE-PAINTER 
AT    HOME: 


MIL  STANLEY  BERKELEY 
AND  HIS  WOEX. 

TTlEW  ])ictur(!S,  pi'obal)!}',  win  their 
1  way  into  "tlio  <,n'('a.t  heart  of  tlie 
Britinh  peo])le  > ''  more  speedily  or  more 
snrely  than  tlrose  (le|)ictin<>:  some  brilliant 
military  exploit  or  anothei*  :  l)nt,  nnfortn- 
nately,  tlie  artists  who  are  able  to  infnse  tlu^ 
necessary  spirit  and  lii'e  into  sneh  conee})tions 
are  few  and  far  between.  Thns  it  is  that 
those  stii'rini^  |)ain tint's,  "'  The  Yictcry  of 
Candahar,"  "The  Char<>:e  of  the  French 
Cnirassiers  at  Waterloo,"  "For  Ood  and  the 
Kinii^,"  "  (Joi'dons  and  (Jreys  to  the  Front," 
"  Tlie  ( 'harii;e  of  Scarlett's  Three  Hundred," 
and  those  two  more  recent  ])ictnres, 
"  Atbara  "  and  "  Omdnrman,"  commemo- 
ratini^:  incidents  in  the  recent  EiJ^y])tian 
cam|)ai^i^'n,  have  ai'onsed  wi(les{)read  admira- 
tion, thonu'h  of  the  artist  who  painted  them 
comparatively  little  is  known. 

Mr.  Stanley  I>erkeley  has  a  dee|)-rooted 
a-bhorreiKic  of  notoriety,  but,  like  many 
other  well  known  men  who  prefer  to  live 
and  woi'k  in  retirement,  possesses  an  inter- 
estinir  history.  As  befits  a-n  artist  in  whose 
work  tlie  noblest  of  animals  ])lays  so  impoi'tant 
a;  part,  Mr.  ])erkeley  dwells  amid  distinctly 
horsey  siirroundinij^s,  for  his  Surrey  liome 
overlooks  one  of  our  most  noted  racecourses, 
Sandown  l*ark,  in  the  pic'tnn^sfjiie  little 
Surrey  village,  Esher.  \Yhen  you  remark 
uj)on  his  reclusive  life  anionic  his  dog's, 
pigeons,  and  poultry,  Mr.  Ikuiveley  smilingly 
replies,  "I  love  the  country:  it  is  so  (piiet 
and  peaceful."  Tins  keen  admiration  for 
rural  England  is  well  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  more  than  one  of  this  po]>nlar  artist's 
Academy  snccessL^s  have  lieen  hnidsca])es, 
purely  and  simply. 

"  I  am  now  at  Avork  upon  a  kirge  oil 
painting,  six  feet  in  k^ngth,"  reniarked 
Mr.  P)erkeley,  as  we  entered  his  studio,  the 
walls  of  wiiich  are  covered  with  ])roofs  c^f 
his  most  famous  landscape,  battle,  and 
animal  pic^tures.  "  Last  year  I  com|)leted 
three  military  siibje(;ts  '  Dargai,'  de])icting 
the  (rordou  Highlanders  storming  the 
heights  of  Dargai,  and  tlie  heroic'  piper 
pkiying  on  his  pipes  though  brought  to 
July,   1890. 


MK.   SFANLKV    r.i:i;K  KI.i:  V    IN   HIS    YKOMANltV    LMKOItM. 

earth  by  having  his  ankles  shot  through  , 
'  Atbara,'  with  the  Scottish  Highlanders 
charging  and  tearing  up  the  zai'cba,  ;  and 
^Omdurman,'  showing  the  gallant  charge  of 
the  21st  Lancers,  an<l  the  death  of  Lieu- 
tenant (h'eid"ell.  These  three  commissions 
followed  rather  closely  one  afti^r  the  other, 
and  kept  me  well  employed  for  a  period. 
Even  wlien  not  engaged  n])on  these;  s])ecial 
large  canvases,  I  am  busy  with  black-and- 
white  work  for  magazines  and  books,  as  I 
turn  out  dozens  of  black-and-white  drawings 
in  the  course  of  the  year." 

Mr.  Berkeley's  careei'  has  been  most  re- 
markable. He  has  not  had  thost;  brilliant 
o])portunities  for  educ^ating  his  artistic  faculty 
that  have  fallen  to  so  many  of  onr  leading 
artists  in  tlieir  youngin*  days.  Mr.  Ik'i'keley 
Ava-s  intended  for  tlie  law,  but  when  he  wiis 
twenty  years  of  age  he  had  grown  so  tired  of 
forensic^  business  that  he  threW'  it  u])  and 
tnrned  his  att(^ntion  to  the  brush.  This 
\vas  rather  a  bold  step,  inasnnich  as  he  had 
never  interested  himself  in  art  before, 
except,  as  he  facetionsly  remarks,  "  l)y 
covering  the.  diaries  of  the  office  witli  crude 
and  hastily  executed  sketclu^s."  Still, 
there  was  the  inward  feeling  wliicli  urged 
that  art  was  his  proper  bent.  At  any 
rate,  he  det(U"niined  to  give  his  abilities  in 
this  direction  a  thorough  test.  At  first 
the  struggle  wa,s  very  hard,  for  his  attem])ts 
were  necessarily  very  small  designing  labels 
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and  other  trifling  things  of  that  deserip- 
tion  ;  in  fact,  as  he  says,  "  Anything,  so 
long  as  it  kept  me  ahve,  for  I  was  solely 
dependent  upon  what  I  could  earn  for 
my  li\'elihood.  In  the  evening  I  attended 
an  art  school  at  Lambeth,  where  I  obtained 
my  first  real  instruction  in  art.  The  curricu- 
lum here  was  confined  to  the  designing  of 
wall-papers,  studies  from  life,  and  so  forth — a 
very  useful  course,  no  doubt,  to  students,  but 
I  can  assure  you  not  calculated  to  appeal 
very  strongly  to  my  ambitions.  It  w^as  all 
too  monotonous  and  lacked  movement  or  ex- 
citement.    Still,  I  kept  at  it,  feeling  confident 


London  News  and  the  Graphic  were  among 
my  earliest  patrons.  Gradually,  however,  I 
turned  my  attention  to  more  ambitious  work, 
and  in  1888  suceeded  in  gratifying  my 
highest  aspiration  by  having  one  of  my 
canvases  hung  in  the  Royal  Academy." 

Since  that  picture  was  hung  upon  those 
honoured  walls,  sixteen  years  ago,  Mr. 
Berkeley  has  been  a  conspicuous  exhibitor  at 
the  Academy.  Many  of  his  greatest  successes 
lirst  arrested  attention  while  hanging  on  the 
walls  of  Burlington  House.  In  last  year's 
Academy  "  Gordons  and  Greys  to  the  Front  " 
was  exhibited,  but  for  some  reason  or  other 


THE   CHARGE   OE   SGAKT.ETT's   THREE    HUNDHEI)    OH    HEAVY   BKICADE    AT   liAEAKI.AVA,    OCTOHEll   25tJI,    1854 

(Scots  Greys  and  Imiiskillens,) 

From  the  picture  by  Stanley  Berlceley. 

By  permisnon  of  Messrs.  JHldei^helmer  d-  Co. 


that  I  should  succeed  in  time.  My  first 
success  was  the  winning  of  the  National  Gold 
Medal.  You  cannot  imagine  how  pleased  1 
was  with  myself  on  this  occasion."  Curious 
to  relate,  in  the  same  year  in  which  Mr. 
Berkeley  won  the  gold  medal,  the  charming 
lady  who  is  now  his  wife — they  were  art 
students  together  at  the  same  school — won 
the  National  Silver  Medal,  and  in  the 
following  year  followed  up  her  success  by 
carrying  olf  the  coveted  gold  trophy. 

"  By  this  time,"  continued  Mr.  Berkeley, 
"  I  began  to  do  a  little  work  for  the  illus- 
trated papers— nothing  great,  i^:.  is  true,  but 
yet  sufficient  to  spur  me  on.    The  Illustrated 


it  did  not  arouse  the  wide  interest  it  has 
gained  since  its  appearance  in  the  more  popular 
photogravure  form. 

But,  notwithstanding  his  well-earned  suc- 
cess, Mr.  Berkeley  has  never  severed  the 
close  association  with  the  illustrated  press 
which  was  formed  in  his  struggling  days  and 
placed  him  on  the  first  rung  of  the  ladder  of 
fame.  We  publish  a  wash  drawing  of  his 
wdiich  appeared  iw  the  Illustrated  London 
News  in  the  early  part  of  last  year.  It 
depicts  an  incident  during  the  terrible  gale 
which  raged  at  Margate  in  March,  1898. 
While  the  horses  where  hauling  the  lifeboat 
trolley  into  the  water  they  were  caught  and 


PKINCP.  KUPERT:   THE  LAST  CHARGE  AT  EDGKHH.L. 

From  the.  picture  by  Stanley  Berkeley. 

By  permisHon  of  Messrs.  Ilildesheimer  (fc   Co, 


THE  CHARGE  OF  THE  GORDON  HIGHLANDERS  AT  DARGAT. 

Frrmi  the  picture  by  Stanley  Berkeley. 

By  permission  of  Messrs.  Ilildesheimer  &   Co. 
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Till-:  wiXDsnu  maoazixi:. 


hiilTcti'd  witli  Icrrifb'  force  au'aiiist  tlii^  sra 
wall  \)\  the  stoi'iu-losstMl  sea  aiul  wei'c!  all 
killed,  in  ilii.^  |>i(•tlll'(^  ('()iii|)lotiMl  williiii  a 
few  hours,  ihe  frantic  terroi*  in  the  eyes  of 
the  horses,  and  llieir  mad  stru<;-u-le  ^^  ith  the 
criud  waves,  hav(^  \)(vu  tonche<l  otf  with  a 
triithfuliuiss  that  is  enn'iiently  charactei'istic 
of  the  artist's  \\oi*k. 

It    is  a   lead i  11  u'  article  of    Mr.   lierkeley's 


A    Mn:]{OAT    DTSASI'KR. 

/Vow  t/ic  ])/('/ lire  b'l  Sfanb'i/  Berkclmj. 
Oriijinilly  jnibliAhcd  in  the  ''  JUustrated  ].<in({on  Xew; 

artistic  faith  tliat  one  of  tlie  greatest 
obstaclei  a<2:ainst  which  an  artist  has  to  con- 
tend is  the  ])iihlic  taste.  Wliat  deliii^lits  an 
artist  often  fails  to  aronse  the  sliglitt^st 
entlmsiasni  in  tlie  ])nl)lic  niind.  Tliis  is 
necessarilj  a  condition,  he  says,  "whicli 
cnrbs  an  artist's  and)itions  very  considerably." 
Upon  this  (jiiestion  of  the  pnl)lic\s  demands 
Mr.  Ik^'keley  is  in  a  fair  position  to  speak, 


lor,  de.Npite  his  peculiar  ])o}>ularity,  one  or  two 
of  his  pictures  have  sin"nally  failed  to  draw 
the  ])ublic.  Some  years  au'o  he  comj)le{(M]  a 
picture  called  "  Miu'hl  is  Ri^'hl,"  the  theme 
of  which  was  a  hiiii'e  tiger  de\()urinii:  an  ante- 
lope, wliil(M;lose  around  crouched  two  other 
smaller  heasts,  snarling  and  hungry,  but 
withal  afraid  to  dispute  ])()Ssession  of  the 
\  ictor's  ])rey.  I'his  ])icture  has  met  with 
great  success  in  many  galleries 
in  which  it  has  been  exhibited, 
but  no  ]Hd)lislier  has  yet  been 
induced  to  acce])t  it.  "  On 
another  occasion,'"  j'emarked  jMr. 
lUM'keley,  '' I  i)aint(Hl  a  lands(^ap(j 
with  a  cloudy  elfcct.  Although 
it  satisHed  tlu^  Hanging  Com- 
mitteii  of  the  Acadc^my,  1  wa,s 
pei'fectly  well  aware  that  it 
would  not  be  a])pi'eciat"d  by 
the  general  ])ul)lic  :  so  directly 
it  was  returned  to  me  I  re- 
placed the  cloudy  sky  Avith  a 
bright  one,  and  introdnced  a 
huntsman  and  his  hound,  in 
order  to  l)j'ing  a  little  life  into 
the  ])icture.  l)Ut  I  nex'er  (com- 
pleted the  canvas,  and  there  it 
now  hangs  on  my  studio  w-all 
waiting  to  be  linished  whenever 
the  inclination  shall  seize  me." 

In  the  black-and-white  room 
at  the  Academy  a,  year  or  two 
ago  tJiere  was  a  ])ictuiv  by  this 
artist,  entitled,  'M'onuM'ed  at 
Last,"  an  incident  of  lynch  knv. 
'J'he  idea,  as  will  be  ^ccn  from 
our  ]'e])roduction,  is  a  stJri'ing 
and  vivid  one,  yet  is  considei'cd 
too  painful  a  subj(H;t  to  sin't  the 
p(ipular  taste,  and  tliough  the 
printselfcrs,  like  Oliver  Twist, 
are  always  "asking  for  more" 
from  Mr.  lierkeley's  brush,  tluiy 
will  liav(^  none  of  this  subject. 
The  artist  has  always  cherished 
a,  fancy  to  paint  "  llypatia,"  but 
for  the  same  reason  has  so  far 
refraiiKMl  from  committing  his 
desire  to  tbe  canvas,  so  closely 
(hjomed  has  lie  l)ecome  to  the  two  fields  of 
battle  and  of  S|)ort. 

"What  induced  you  to  devote  yoiu' 
energies  to  battle-field  su])jects  ?  "  I 
in  ( pi  i  red. 

"Strange  to  relate,  it  is  only  within  recent 
years  that  I  have  taken  to  this  class  of  work 
so  enthnsiastically.  Formerly  1  went  in 
largely  for  sentimental,  animal,  and  hiuiting 
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subjects,  siicli  us  '  The  Scliool  of  llepeiitaiu'e,' 
'  Fair  Bailing/  '  Caught  in  a  Squall,'  '  The 
Survival  of  the  Fittest.'  Mv  I'easou  for 
devotiug  so  much  atteution  to  auiuial  sub- 
jects has  lain  entirelv  in  niv  love  of 
animals  and  birds.  I  used  to  ride  with  the 
hounds,  and  was  a  member  of  n  Yeomanry 
cor])s,  so  that  I  became  intimately  ac- 
quainted witli  horses,  tlieir  n)ovejnents  and 
habits.  Then  the  study  of  natural  history 
brought  me  into  touch  with  the  fiercer  and 
more  formida])le  be^ists  of  tlie  forest.  The 
public,  howcNcr,  appear  to  greet  my  ndlitary 
pictures  with  the  keenest  appreciation,  so 
that  all  I  can  do  is  to  ol)lige  them.  But 
I    do    not    confine    my    energies    to    any 


life,  or  some  niediic\al  roujance,  witli  the 
picturescpu^  c^ostumes  e)f  the  period.  Then, 
again,  although  the  majority  of  his  work  is 
quite  serious  in  tone,  yet  lie  can  at  times, 
especially  where  dogs  are  concerned,  impart  a 
distinctly  humorous  touch  to  Ids  idea,  notably 
in  his  pictures,  "  Com|)letely  Routed,"  "  Tlie 
Survival  of  tlie  Fittest,'' ^md  "When  We 
were  Pnps  Together.'' 

Bearing  in  ndnd  tlie  fact  that  several  of 
our  leading  artists  Inu'c  developed  their 
artistic  faculty  to  an  a])preciable  extent  in 
Continental  afelier^,  I  asked  Mr.  Berkeley 
whether  he  had  e\'er  studied  abroad,  and 
had  thus  obtained  many  of  his  impressions 
and  ideas. 


"thkki-:  to  one." 
From  the  picture  b?/  Stanley  Berkdeij. 


particular  choice  of  subject.  Any  work 
with  plenty  of  life  and  go  in  it  is  con- 
genial to  me,  and,  as  far  as  my  own  taste 
goes,  I  may  say  that  it  affords  me  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  portray  stirring  incident  of  any 
kind  upon  my  canvas." 

The  versatility  of  Mr.  Berkeley's  work  is 
certainly  remarkable.  In  Ids  younger  days, 
when  connnissions  were  few  and  money  was 
necessary,  Mr.  Berkeley  was  not  in  a  position 
to  select  a  special  class  of  work  and  devote 
his  whole  attention  to  it.  Although,  as  he 
himself  admits,  his  forU  is  arnmal  studies, 
yet  lie  is  perfectly  at  home  with  almost 
any  class  of  work,  be  it  a  landscape, 
an    incident    from    cowbov    or    backwoods 


"No!"  lie  re]>lied.  "  Wliilc  staying  in 
Paris  for  a  short  holiday,  many  years  ago, 
however,  I,  of  course,  visited  tlie  Tiuxem- 
bourg,  and  was  much  impressed  with  a 
picture  l)y  Aime  Morot,  delineating  a  charge 
of  French  and  Prussian  cavalry.  The 
magnificent  dash  and  spirit  of  that  canvas 
so  inspired  me  that  I  detennined  to  make 
another  effort,  and  '  For  God  and  the  King  ' 
was  tlie  result.  One  of  my  earliest  military 
pictui'c.i  was  '  Prince  Pupert  at  the  Battle 
of  Bdgcliill.'  In  conne(;tion  with  this 
painting  a  curious  incident  occrured.  When 
finished  I  sent  it  to  the  Academy  in 
1884.  When  the  examination  of  the  sub- 
mitted   pictures    was   concluded    I    received 
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a    coiniiiiiiiicalioii     to    tlie    effect    that    my  lum^Lriiiii:     <n\     tlio    wall  !       It    snl)F^e(jiicntlv 

])ictiire,    of    wiiicli    I  was    ])r()U(l,    bad   l)een  ])r()V(Ml   tliat  the  letter  liatl  been  sent   to  mo 

rejected.     At  this  informatioii  1  can  tell  yon  in  mistake,  lait   I   can  assni'e    yon  lliat  that 

I    felt    rattier    <j:lnm,    l)nt    inia<rine    my    as-  clerical  eri'or  robbed   me  of  more  than   one 

tonislnnent,  when  \isitinii  Rnrlin^j^t^m  llonse  nijihtV  sleep.'' 
a    few  days  afterwards,  to    see   my  paintini^  ''When    yon  have  decided   t(»  illnstrate  a- 


i'AiNTiN(j    IN ti<;ni)i:i>  lo!'.    'iio;  crntAssiKn 
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(;ertMiiii  cxciil.do  you  innkc  a  coinplctc  .^^kclcli 
of  yoiii*  i(l('ns  lii'st  r '' 

'*  It    is  only  on    \rv\  vww,  occnsions  lliai   I 
lUiikc  sk<M<'li('s.      I  sfirl  sirni^'iit   a\\;iy  oti  my 
(canvas.      In    my  opinion    llic   makinu'  ol'   dc- 
tailcd    rouu'li   skctciics  is  a  waste  of  time  and 
in   Ji  measure   destroys   the   freshness  of    the 
woi'k,    so    (hat    one    h)^v^   all    interest    in    the 
])ielure  almost    hefoi'e  on<'   has   taken    U|)  (he 
l)nish.      I    always   make  I'oni^h  sketch  'S  of  a 
partieukp-  ,ii:un,  sword,  or  some  other   ac'ou- 
tremeiit    or   diMail    of    elothinu-.    t')   sei've    as 
shorthand  notes,  a^  it   wer(\      I  only  recollect, 
haviim-  m  ide  a  complete  sk<'tch  of  a  ])ictui*e 
oiiee    in    my    life.      This   was    in    conu'ction 
with  mvipiartetfe  of  ])aint  inirs  illnsM'at  iniz"  u 
fox    hunt      *'rh-    Mr;/    '  Full  (^I'y/  Minne 
Away/and  'ddie  I)(>ath  *      puhlished  last  yeai". 
In    this  instance  I  made  a  derailed  sketch    of 
eacli     j)ictui'e     hefoi'e     I     he^'an     upon     tlie 
a,ct;Ual    canvas.     Then,    a^'ain.    I    never    use 
moihds.       I    depend    entirely    up')n    oliserva- 
t.ion   and    inspiration    for   the  succiss  of    my 
])aintinu's.     Take  the  picluri^  of  -The^Miaru-e 
of  tJie    iM'ench  (^uir.issiers  at,   Watei-loo.'      it 
would     he  ahsolutely   imp!>ssil)l(^   t.o   pi»S(;  the 
hors(s  in  ma.ny  of  th(,' {)osit  ions  tluTc  ado])tcd, 
esjK.Hrially  in  tl'ie  casj  of  the  hoi'se  falling-  over 
ih(i  piHH'ipice.      For  the  animal   pulled  on  to 
its  liaunches  hy  its  franfic  rider,  when    I   had 
nearly  complel'ed  my  picture,  I  ,u'<»t.  one  of  my 
own  'liors;'S,  and    I'ested    its  jaw  on    the   head 
of   niv  uroom,  in  order  to  s(>e  whether  I  had 
some'<l(>t  n'ls  corre<'i  ahout  which  I  was  a  little 
anxious.     Airain.  with  reu'ard  to  tlu^  Wellin^'- 
t,on    ))!)!»ts    tiie   riders  ai'c  weai'inu',    you   will 
nvolliM't     that     the    li(>l(l    of     Waterloo    was 
almost,  a  (piau'inire  on  the  day  of  the  conllict. 
Well,     while     huntin,<2:     one     wet.    (hiy,     and 
irallopini:  over  plouu'hed  tields,  I  u'ol  my  top- 
i)ools  lii)erally  splashed  with  mud.      When   I 
ari-iv(Hl     liom'e    I    cai'efully    examined     those 
hoots   to   se(^   liow   the  spatters  of    mud    fell 
up  tn  them,  and  then  compariM]  thos(^  natui'id 
mud    s))ladiinirs    with    those    wliicli     I     had 
painted  upon  the  boots  of   tlie  cavaliTUien  in 
my  picture.     The  precipice^  was  ohtiiined    1)\ 
;i  visit   to  some  sandhills  in   this  iieiu-hhour- 
liood  :  hut  when  I  had  conij^let-ed  this  pai't  of 
th(^  picture  I  made  a  fresli  start  upon  another 
canvas    and    transfoi'med    the    oriu'inal    into 
another  subject  altoo-(;tluM'.      I  maysaytJi;it   I 
exj)ended  ii  u'reat  amount  of  trouble  and  tiim; 
upon  this  canvas.      Abiny  of  the  liuaires   and 
liorses  W(^re   painte(l   over  and  over  aii'ain  be- 
fore 1  was  satistied  with  it.      If.  wlien  1  have 
lim'shed    a    ])ictur(^    I    entertain    any  donbts 
con(;ernin^•  the  veracity  of  any  of  the  ii<jures, 
I  arranu-e  a  model  so  far  as   l  can  and  com- 


j)are  it  with  my  idea  on  the  can\as.  When 
I  painted  the  ]>ictui'(%  M'oi'uered  \\l  Last/ 
I  was  rather  doubtful  about  the  tattei'ed 
shirt  of  the  des{)erat{;  fuii:iti\'e,  torn  to 
sliieds  by  the  reven^u'eful  lynchei'S,  so  1 
pi'ocured  a  sliirt  and  tore  it  all  to 
I'aii's  while  on  th(!  model  l)efoi-e  I  could  hit 
upon  a  satisfactory  ideal.  Of  course  I 
think  out  my  sii])j(H't  befoi'e  I  connnit 
brush  to  can\as,  but  dii'ectly  I  liave  ji'i'asped 
the  run  of  tlie  concejition  I  start  straiu'ht 
away,  if  necessary  introducinii:  new  feaUires 
as  tliey  oc(an'  to  me." 

"What  is  the  averau'ci  leiiirth   of  time  you 
occupy  in  completin<j:  a  ])icture  r"  J  asked. 


^*'^M»     -^^.^k:.: 


''  riiK  sri;viVAi>  or   i  iik  i  i  irhsr. 

From  Ihc  ])'n'lurr  hj    ^fniilrn   lUrh'Jrij. 

"Tliat  all  depends  upon  the  subject  and 
the  cii'cumstances  under  which  I  labour, 
thoULdi  I  like  to  lake  as  mu<'li  time  as 
possible  ovei-  my  woi'k.  'Atbai'a'  was 
tiinshed  in  less  t.lian  a  fortniu'lit:  M)aru-ai '^ 
in  about  the  same  time:  and  M)indurmau' 
in  less  tlian  Ww  days  :  but  then  these  weix^ 
intended  to  be  'topical  studies.'  Well  do 
I  i-eni"nd)er  woi'kinu'  upon  the  last  named. 
With  the  tliermometei' at  m'nety-tN\<)  deiiTees 
in  the  siiade  1  almost  imairiiu'd  myself  m 
Kuvpt.  I  bepm  U])on  the  can\a^s  the 
mornin.o;  after'  the  news  of  the  Kn,u-hsli 
\ictorv  was  i'ecei\ed  in  London.     Ol   course, 
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ifc  had  been  pretty  generally  anticipated  that 
sooner  or  later  there  wonld  be  a  great 
battle  between  the  Britisli  and  the  Mahdi's 
troops,  so  [  had  followed  the  events  of 
the  campaign  up  to  that  point  very  closely. 
I  had  gathered  together  a  good  deal  of 
material  regarding  the  conntry,  tigliting 
tactics  of  the  JJervishes,  olfensive  and 
defensive,  and  similar  details  essential  to 
tlie  correct  rendering  of  such  a  subject.  1 
cull  my  material  from  every  available  source 
—  uiuseums,  l)ooks,  tlie  AVar  Office,  from 
military  men,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  I 
have  e\-eu  obtained  it  from  the  war  cor- 
respondents themselves.  I  had  a  very 
unique  experience  in  connection  with  my 
picture  'Dargai.'  When  the  news  of  the 
Higldanders'  charge  reached  this  country 
it  was  asserted  that  Milne  was  the  piper 
who  had  continued  ])laying  liis  instrument 
though  shot  in  botli  ankles,  and  I  accord- 
ingly conveyed  Piper  Mi  hie  to  my  canvas. 
Wlien  the  picture  was  almost  completed 
it  was  suddenly  announced  that  the  heroic 
piper  was  not  Milne  at  all,  but  Findlater. 
I  was  now  in  a  quandary.  Milne  was 
minus  a  moustaclie,  and  I  was  in  ignorance 
whether  Findlater  was  clean  shaven  or  not. 
I  hunted  all  over  the  country  for  a  photo  of 


Findlater,  and  almost  ga\'e  u])  the  (piest  in 
despair,  when  I  succeeded  in  securing  a  small 
faded  photograph,  srdlicient  for  the  due 
conversion  of  Piper  Milne  into  Piper 
Findlater.'' 

That  the  appreciation  accorded  to  Mr. 
l^erkeley's  work  by  a  patriotic  public  is  well 
merited  is  beyond  a  doid)t.  It  is  almost 
an  impossibility  to  select  one  particnlar 
picture  from  his  list  as  being  the  most 
successful.  Perhaps  tlie  one  of  "  The  French 
Cuirassiers  at  Waterloo "  lias  enjoyed  the 
largest  sale.  All  the  mnarqve  proofs  of 
this  piicture  were  sold  immediately  on  pub- 
lication, and  two  liundred  proofs  signed  by 
the  artist  went  off  almost  as  (|uickly.  The 
oi'iginal  canvas  was  subsequently  purcliased 
by  an  American  syndicate—  tlie  Americans 
are  keen  admirei's  of  Mr.  Berkeley's  work — 
and  now  adorns  a  large  liall  in  New  York. 
The  popularity  of  the  painting,  "  Gordons  and 
Greys  to  the  Front,"  has  l)een  almost  as  great, 
for  the  stamped  and  signed  proofs  have 
doubled  in  value.  The  three  more  recent 
paintings,  '' Dargai,"  "Atl)ara,"  and  "  Om- 
durman,"  have  also  l)een  well  recei\'ed,  and 
the  Queen  was  so  inqu'essed  with  that  of 
"  Dargai  "  that  she  connnanded  a  copy  to  be 
hnng  in  her  Highland  home  at  Balmoral. 


From  the  picture  by  Stan/ey  Berkeley. 


A  SCOTS   GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


BY   IAN    MACLAREN." 

lUvstrntcd   by    \Imio\A)  Copping. 

No.  JL     BULLDOO. 


Illll^j     licculinaster    of    ;i     cci'tniii     u'rcal        iiiusl:  be  (liKa])])oiiitinii:  t<)  |)liilantlin^^ 
I'iii,ii:lisl!     s(!li()oj      is     acciisLoiiHMl     to        it    in  coiiiiriiujd   l)v  life,     l^et  a  niastei',  not 
eiilaru'e    in    prixatc    on    the  secret   of        very  stron<i'  in  character  and  scliolarsliip,  lay 
])oy-inanau-(Mnenl.  and  this  is  the  snin  of  his        himself    ont    to    })e    a     boy's    friend     nsing 
wisdom      l>e    kind    to   ihc    boy.  and    he   will        affectionate  laiignaii:e,  ovei'seeing  liis  health, 

lettinu'hini  off  impositions,  spar- 
in  i,^  the  rod,  an<l  incitinir  him  to 

<i;eneral    benevolence- and    the 

l)oy  will    res]H)n<l,   Avithont   any 
donbt,    bnt   it  will    l)e  after  liis 
own  fashion.     I'he  boy  will  take 
that  master's  ineasnre    with   ex- 
traordinary    ra]>idity  :    lie     will 
call    him    by   some   disparaging 
nickname,      with      an       nnholy 
approximation    i(.) 
li'nlli  ;   he  will   con- 
coct tricky  (piestions 
to  delect    his   ignor- 
ance :    he    will   fling 
hacdv    h  is  beiud'its 
willi    conteni])t  :    he 
will   make   his   life  a 
misery,    and  will  de- 
spise him  as  long  as 
he  li\("s.     Let  a  jnan 
of   mascnline  (^luiracter 
and  e\ident  ability  set 
himself     to     I'nle     and 
drill   boys,  holding    no 
nniK'cessary      con\e]'S(,! 
with     them,      working 
them   to  the  height  of 
their  jK)wei's,    insisting 
on     ihe     work     being 
done,    not     fearing    to 
pnnish     with     se\-ei"ity, 
nsing  terrible  langnnge 
on      occasion,     dealing 

despise  you  :  ])Ht  your  foot  on  his  neck,  and  with  every  boy  alike  withont  favour  oi' 
be  will  worslii])  you.  This  deliverance  nnist,  pai'tiality.  givinii;  rai'e  pi'aist^  with  enthnsiasm, 
of  course,  as  its  (Muiuent  author  intcMids.  l)e  and  I'cfi'aining  always  from  mocking  sarcasm 
read  with  sense,  and  with  any  modificntion  it.        — which   boys   hate  and   nevci*  forgixc   -and 

he    will    have   his    niwai'd.     'i'hey   will    rage 
^  ,,       •  w    ,.<...    1       ^  X     ^^■  .         •     n      r'  •<   1        aiT.nnst    him   in   iri-oii])S  on  ihe   piayiitu'-fields 

*  C(»I)vri-iiit,    iSiti).    1)\-    .lohn  Wat-on,    iii   the    I  iuf('<l  >-^  i  •  •         i     , 

Stjites  oi'  AinoricM.        "  '"kI  'i^  tlicy  go   home  m  companies,  hut  evei 


jSiUgsr 


'Yes,    Mrs.    l)()\vl>i,ii;\i;iii,    I   Imve  always  had   a  loxc   for  hoys. 
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with  a  keen  appreciation  of  his  masterhness  ; 
thej  will  recah  with  keen  enjoyment  his 
detection  of  sneaks  and  liis  severity  on  prigs  ; 
they  will  invent  a  name  for  him  to  enshrine 
his  achievements,  and  pass  it  down  to  tlie 
generation  foHowing  ;  they  will  dog  his  steps 
on  tlie  street  with  admiration,  all  the  trnei* 
because  mingled  with  awe.  And  the  very 
thrashings  of  snch  a  man  will  be  worth  the 
having,  and  become  the  subject  of  boasthig 
in  after  years. 

There  was  a  master  once  in  Muirtown 
Academy  whose  career  was  short  and  in- 
glorious, as  well  as  very  disappointing  to 
those  who  believed  in  the  goodness  of  the 
boy.  Mr.  Byles  explained  to  Mrs.  Dowbiggin 
his  idea  of  a  schoolmaster's  duty,  and  won 
the  heart  of  that  estimable  person,  although 
the  Doctor  maintained  an  instructi\"e  silence, 
and  afterwards  Innted  to  his  spouse  that 
Mr.  I^yles  had  not  quite  grasped  the  boy 
nature,  at  least  in  Muirtown. 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Dowbiggin,  I  have  always 
had  a  lo^  e  for  boys — for  I  was  the  youngest 
of  our  family,  and  the  rest  were  giT'ls— seven 
dear  girls,  gentle  and  sweet.  They  taught 
me  sympathy.  And  don't  you  thiidv  that 
boys,  as  well  as  older  peo})le,  are  ruled  by 
kindness  and  not  by  force  ?  AYhen  I 
remember  how  I  was  treated,  1  feel  this  is 
how  other  boys  woidd  wish  to  l)e  t'eated. 
Muffins  ?  Buttered,  if  you  please.  T  dote 
on  muffins  !     So  1  am  a  schoohnaster." 

"You  are  needed  at  the  Academy,  Mr. 
Byles,  I  can  tell  you,  for  the  place  is  just  a 
den  of  savages  !  Will  you  belie\'e  me,  that 
a  boy  rolled  James  on  the  ground  till  he  was 
like  a  clay  cat  yesterday^ — and  James  is  so 
particular  about  beiug  neat ! — and  when  I 
complained  to  Mr.  MacKinnon,  he  laughed 
in  my  face  and  told  me  that  it  would  do  the 
laddfe  good  ?  Tliere's  a  master  for  you  ! 
Tliomas  John  tells  me  that  he  is  called 
'  Bulldog,'  and  although  I  don't  approve  of 
disrespect,  I  must  say  it  is  an  excellent  name 
for  Mr.  MacKinnon.  And  I've  often  said  to 
the  Doctor,  '  If  the  masters  are  like  that, 
what  can  you  expect  of  the  l)oys  ?  '  " 

"Let  us  hope,  Mrs.  Dowbiggin,  that  there 
will  soon  be  some  improvement :  and  it  w  ill 
not  be  my  fault  if  there  isn't.  What  I  waut 
to  be  is  not  a  master,  but  the  boys'  friend,  to 
whom  the  boys  will  feel  as  to  a  mother,  to 
whom  they  will  confide  their  difficulties  and 
trials,"  and  Mr.  Byles's  face  had  a  soft, 
tender,  far-away  look. 

It  was  only  for  one  winter  that  he  carried 
on  his  mission,  but  it  remains  a  green  and 
delectable   memory   with    old    boys   of    the 


Academy.  How  he  would  not  use  the  cane, 
because  it  brutcdised  boys,  as  he  explained, 
but  kept  Peter  McGufiie  in  for  an  hour, 
duT'ing  whicli  time  lie  remonstrated  with 
Peter  for  his  rude  treatment  of  elames  Dow- 
biggin, whom  he  had  capsized  over  a  form, 
and  how  Peter's  delighted  compatriots 
climbed  up  one  by  one  to  the  window  and 
viewed  him  under  Mr.  Byles's  ministrations 
with  keen  delight,  wliile  the  Sparrow  inti- 
mated to  tliem  l)y  signs  that  they  would 
have  to  pay  handsomely  for  their  treat. 
How  he  would  come  on  Jock  Howieson 
going  home  in  a  heavy  rain  and  ostentatiously 
refusing  even  to  button  his  coat,  and  would 
insist  on  affording  him  the  shelter  of  an 
umbrella,  to  Jock's  intense  humiliation,  who 
knew  that  Peter  was  following  with  derisive 
criticism.  How,  by  way  of  conciliation, 
Mr.  Byles  would  carry  sweets  in  his  coat- 
tail  pocket  and  offer  them  at  unsuitable 
times  to  the  leading  anarchists,  who  regarded 
this  imbecility  as  the  last  insult.  It  is  now 
agreed  that  Mr.  Byles's  sudden  resignation 
was  largely  due  to  an  engineering  feat  of 
Peter's,  who  had  many  outrages  to  avenge, 
and  succeeded  in  attaching  no  less  than  three 
squibs  to  the  good  man's  desk  ;  but  it  is  likely 
that  an  exhortation  from  Bulldog,  overheard 
by  the  delighted  school,  had  its  due  effect. 

"  Humanity  or  no  humanity,  my  man,  it's 
no  peppermint  drops  nor  pats  on  the  head 
tliat'll  rule  Muirtown  birkies  ;  their  fathers 
were  brought  up  on  the  stick,  and  the 
stick'U  make  the  sons  men.  If  ye'll  take 
ma  advice,  Mr.  Byles,  adverteese  for  a 
situation  in  a  lassies'  school.  Ye're  ower 
dainty  for  Muirtown  Academy." 

This  was  not  a  charge  which  his  worst 
enemy  could  bring  against  Mr.  Dugald 
MacKinnon,  and  because  he  was  the  very 
opposite — a  most  unflinching,  resolute,  iron 
man — he  engraved  himself  on  the  hearts  of 
three  generations  of  Muirtown  men.  They 
were  a  doui-,  hard-headed,  enterprising  lot — 
a  blend  from  the  upland  braes  of  Drumtochty 
and  the  stiff  carse  of  Gow^rie  and  the  Kelts  of 
Loch  Tay,  with  some  good  south  country 
stuff— and  there  are  not  many  big  cities  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic  where  two  or  three 
Muirtown  men  cannot  this  day  be  found. 
They  always  carry  in  their  hearts  the  "  Fair 
City" — which  lieth  in  a  basin  among  the 
hills,  beside  the  clean,  swift-running  river,  like 
a  Scots  Florence ;  and  they  grow  almost 
eloquent  when  they  start  upon  their  home,  but 
the  terminus  of  recollection  is  ever  the  same. 
When  they  have  dallied  with  the  swimming 
in   the   Tay,   and   the  climbing  of   the  hill 
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v,J!i<*li   looks  down  on  the  \'i\\r  plain  as  far  as   Dniidce, 

and  t.lic  u"o1f  (Ml   iJh!  meadows,  and  llic  inii^'lity  snow- 

(i^dits  of  days  wlicrc  there  were  men  (that'   is,  ])oys) 

in  the,  land,  and  menioiT  is  fairly  awake,  someone^ 

HuddiMdy  says,  ''  I>idld(»ij:/'    ''Ah  I*' ei'ies another, 

with    loim-drawn    pleasnre,  as   one   tastinir   a 

delicate    liijnor  :    and    "  l>nlldo^^''    rejieats 

the  third,  as  if  a  world  of   joy  lay  in    tlu^ 

word.     They  rest  foi'  a  minnte,  hi'acinii; 

themsehes,     and     then     conN'ersation 

I'eally  heu-ins,  and  beinu'  excited,  th<?y 

<lro{)  into  the  Scots  tonirue. 

"  Man,*'    hnrries  in   the    first, 

"a'     see;  him    stanniti'    at.    Iiis 

d<^sk  in  the   mornin*  watchiiT 

the    laddies  comiif   in  ower 

the   top  o'  his   s])eciacles, 

an*  jiiist'  eoiisiderin*  wha 

wild    he    the    better     o' 

a    bii    thi-ashin*    that 

day.** 

''  Sax  feet  liiirh 
irin  lie  wes  an 
inch,"  burst  in  the 
second,  "an*  as 
slraiu'hi  as  a  I'lish, 
thoniih  a*m  think- 
in'  he  WfS  seventy, 
or  maybe  eiudity, 
some  threipit  (in- 
sist e(|  )  hr  was 
near  ninety  :  an' 
the  een  o*  him 
div  ye  mind,  lads, 
lino  they  i^ied  back 
aiT  forward  in  liis 
head  oscil  latin' 

like  ?       Sail,    they 
wei'e  feaTSome." 

''An*  the  rush 
to  <i'et  in  afore  the 
1  a  s  t  s  t  r  o  ke  o' 
nine  *'  the  tliird 
man  could  not  1)0 
restrained  ''  an' 
the  crack  o'  his 
cane  on  the  desk 
an'  'Silence':  man, 
ye  iniclit  hae  heard 
a  moose  cross  the 
llooi'at  the  prayer.*' 
"  Div  ye  think 
he  keekit  oot  a- 
tween  his  evelids, 
Jock  ?  '* 

''  II  im  ?      nae 

f  ea  1'    o't,**    a  n  d 

Howieson  was  full    of    contem])t.     "Ani^  day    I    pit  a  ])een    into  that   smooth-faced   wratcli 

Dowbicrtri^K    jnist    becanse    I    cndna  bear  (lie  look   o'  him  ;    an'    if  he  didna   squeal   like  a 


'  eiii)ii)('(l    up   one   hy   one   to  the   window. 
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stuck   pig.     Did  Bulldog  open   his  eeii    an' 
look?" 

*  The  audience  had  no  Teniend)rance  of  such 
a  humiliating  descent. 

"  Na,  na,"'  resumed  Jock,  "  he  didna  need  ; 
he  juist  repeated  the  tirst  sentence  o'  the 
prayer  ower  again  in  an  awfu' voice,  an'aifter 
it  wes  dune,  doon  he  (!omes  to  me.  '  Whatna 
prank  wes  that  ? '  " 

"Wes't  nippy?"  inquired  lUuddie  with 
relish,  anticipating  the  sequel. 

"  Michtv,"  re])lied  Jock  :  "  an'  next  he 
taks  Dowbiggin.  '  Who  asked  you  to  join  in 
the  prayer  ? '  an'  ye  cud  hae  heard  his  yowls 
on  the  street.  Bulldog  hed  a  fine  stroke." 
And  the  three  smoked  in  silent  admiration  for 
a  space. 

"Sandie,  div  ye  mind  the  sins  in  the 
prayer  ?     '  Lord  "deliver    the    laddies  before 

Thee  from  lying^ -'  " 

'"Cheating,"'  broke  in  Bauldie. 
"  '  Cowardice,'  "  addcfl  Sandie. 
" '  And  laziness,  whicli  are  as  the  devil,' " 
completed  Jock. 

"  An'  the  laist  petition,  a'  likit  it  tine,  '  Be 
pleased  to  ])ut  common  sense  in  their  heads, 

and  Thy  fear  in  their  hearts,  and ^' " 

"  '  GiVe  them  grace  to  be  honest  men  all 
the  days  of  their  life,'"  chanted  the  other 
two  together. 

"  It  wes  a  purpose-like  prayer,  an'  a'  never 
heard  a  better,  lads  ;  he  walkit  up  to  his 
words,  did  Bulldog,  an'  he  did  his  wark 
well."  And  as  they  thought  of  that  iron 
age,  the  railway  president  and  the  big 
banker  and  the  corn  miUionaire— for  that 
was  what  the  fellows  had  come  to— smacked 
their  lips  with  relish  and  kindly  regret. 

It  may  be  disappointing,  but  it  remains  a 
fact,  that  the  human  history  of  the  ages  is 
repeated  in  the  individual,  and  the  natural 
boy  is  a  savage,  with  tlic  aboriginal  love  of 
sport,  hardy  indifference  to  circumstances, 
stoical  concealment  of  feelings,  irrepressible 
passion  for  fighting,  unfeigned  adniiration 
for  strength,  and  slavish  respect  for  the 
strong  man.  By  and  by  he  will  be  (civilised 
and  "christianised,  and  settle  down,  will 
become  considerate,  merciful,  peaceable  - 
will  be  concerned  about  his  own  boys  having 
wet  feet,  and  will  preside  at  meetings  for 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  ;  but  he 
has  to  go  through,  his  process  of  barbarism. 
During'this  Red  Indian  stage  a  philanthropist 
is  not  the  ideal  of  the  boy.  His  master 
must  have  the  quahties  of  a  brigand  chief, 
an  autocratic  will,  a  fearless  mien,  and  an 
iron  hand.  On  the  first  symptom  of  mutiny 
he  must  draw  a  pistol  from  his  belt  (one  of 


twenty),  and  shoot  the  audacious  rebel  dead 
on  tlie  spot.  So  perfectly  did  Bulldog  fulfil 
this  ideal  that  Bauldie,  who  had  an  unholy 
turn  for  caricature,  once  drew  him  in  the 
costume  and  arms  of  Chipanwhackewa,  an 
Indian  chief  of  prodigious  valour  and  mar- 
vellons  exploits.  This  likeness  was  passed 
from  hand  to  hand,  to  be  arrested  and  con- 
fiscated by  its  subject  in  Jock  Howieson's 
possession',  and  aitliough  Jock  paid  the 
penalty,  as  was  most  due,  yet  it  was  believed 
that  Bulldog  was  nuich  pleased  by  the 
tribute,  and  that  he  kept  the  picture  in  his 
desk. 

His  achievements  in  his  own  field,  which 
extended  from  the  supervision  of  handwriting 
to  instruction  in  mathematics,  were  sustained 
luid  marvellous.    When  a  boy  w^as  connnitted 
to    Ids   care  at  or  about  the  age  of  eight, 
before  which  age  he  attended  a  girls'  school 
and   fed    his   imagination   on    what    was    in 
store  for  him  under  Bulldog,  the  great  man 
wrote  at  the  head  of  his  copybook,  in  full 
text  and  something  better  than  copper-plate, 
"  He  that  spareth  his  rod  hateth  his  son." 
With  this  animating  sentiment  the  neophyte 
made  a  fearful  beginning,   and    his   master 
assisted   him  to  transcribe    it   for   years   to 
come   through  half  text  and  small  text,  till 
he    could    accomplish    it  with  such  delicate 
up-strokes  and   massive   down-strokes,  such 
fine  curves  and  calculated  distances,  that  the 
writii]g  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from 
tlie  original,  and  niight  be  exhibited  to  the 
Lord  Provost  and  bailies  at  the  anmial  ex- 
annnation.     It  is  said  now  that  no  school  of 
any  name  in   the  land  would  condescend  to 
teach  writing,  and   that   boys  coming  from 
such   high   places   can   compass    their    own 
signatures    with    difficidty,   and    are    quite 
Ulegible   after   a   gentlemanly  fashion  ;    but 
it  was  otherw  ise  in  one  old  grammar  school. 
So    famous    was    the    caligraphy   produced 
at   the    Academy,    that   Muirtown   bankers, 
lawyers,  and  other  great  personages  used  to 
drop  in  of  an  afternoon,  and  having  snuffed 
with  the  master,   would  go  over  the  copy- 
books and  pick  out  suitable   lads  for  their 
offices.      And  it  is  a  solemn  fact  that  one 
enterprising    Muirtown    clerk    went    up   to 
London  without  a  single  introduction,  and 
obtained    a  situation   in    the   great  firm  of 
Brancker,  Copleston,  Goldbeater  &  Co.,  on 
the  strength  of  a  letter  and  sheet  of  figures 
he  sent   to  old  Fyler,  the  manager,  whose 
reason  was  giving  way  under  the  scrawling 
of   the   junior   clerks*     Bulldog    considered 
that    his    pupils'   handwriting    steadily   de- 
teriorated from  the  day  of  their  departure. 
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AVIkmi  lluiY  (^{inie  to  schj  him  at  school  from 
(Uasgow,  London,  and  Ix^vond  Uic  sea,  as 
tlu\v''all  did,  on  tlieir  visits  to  Mnirlown, 
besides  <j:ivin<i:  tlieni  an  all'ectionatc^  welcome, 
which  be<j:a,n  at  the  (h)or  and  ended  at  th(! 
desk,  lie  never  failed  to  ])i'odnce  theii"  letters 
a,nd  })oint  the;  de(5ade!ice  in  carefnl  detail, 
while  the  school  rejoiced  <rivatly. 

Any   lad   who    sliowed    some    apiitude,   or 
whose     faihei'   insisted     on    (he 
hiu'her  edncution,  was  allured 
into  <reometry  and   I'aiscd  to 
the    dijj^nity    of    the    black- 
board,   wh(;re    he    did    his 
work  in  fa(;e  of  the  school 
with  feai'an<l  tl'emblin_i,^ 
This    Wiis    |)ubli(;    life, 
and  carried  extremes 
of    honoui'   and  dis- 
<j^race.  When  Willie 
Pirie  apjuuired   at- 
the    board-  -who 
is  now  a  (\ini- 
brid_ii;e  don   of 
such    awful 
learninirthab 
his    juniors, 
themscdves 
distinu'ui  sh- 
ed    ])ersons, 
can  only  im- 
agine where 
he  is  iu  i)ure 
mathematics 
-the  school, 
b  y    t  a  c  i  t 
permission, 
suspend  e  d 
operations 
to    see     the 
p  e  r  f  0  r  m- 
a  n  c  e  .     As 
Willie    pro- 
<(  I"  e  s  s  e  d  , 
throwing  iu 
a  II    a  11  g  1  e 
here    and    a, 
circle   there, 
and  utilisinii^ 
lialf  the  ai- 
pliabet       for  "  ^  *^^  '*■  ^'^^  believed  t1iat  F)ull(i( 

signs,    while 

he  maintained  the  reasoidng  from  point  to 
point  in  his  high,  shrill  voice,  Bulldog  stood  a 
pace  aside,  a  pointer  in  one  hand  and  in  tlie 
other  a  cloth  with  which  at  a,  time  he  would 
wipe  his  forehead  till  it  was  white  with  chalk, 
and  his  visage  was  glorious  to  behold.  When 
the  end  came,  llulldog  wonld  seize  tlie  word  out 


of  l^irie's  mouth  and  shout,  "Q.H.D.,  Q  .  .  . 
K  ...  I).  Spli'udid.  Did  ye  follow  that,^* 
laddies  r '*  taking  snidf  profusely,  with  the 
cloth  under  one  ai'm  and  the  ])ointer  under 
the  otlu^r.  "  William  Pii'ie,  yedl  be  a 
wrangler  if  ye  hae  grace  o'  continuance. 
Splendid  !  *' 

It    was    otherwise    wdien    Joek     Ilowieson 
tried   to   indicate   the   nature   of  an   isosceles 

t  riangle  and 
confus(Ml  it 
with  a  S((uare, 
su])po]'ting  his 
artistic  ell'oi'ts 
with  remai"ks 
which  reduced 
all  the  axioms 
of  Ku(h'd  to 
one  general 
ruin.  For  a 
w  bile  t  h  e 
master  e  x- 
])lained  and 
col'  re  c  t  e  d  , 
then  he  took 
ri^fuge  in  an 
o  m  i  n  o  u  s 
silence,  after 
which,  at  each 
new  develop- 
ment, he  played  on 
dock  with  tlie  poin- 
ter, till  dock,  seiung 
him  make  for  the 
cane,  modestly  wit.h- 
drew,  but  did  not 
reach  his  ])lace  of 
re  treat  with  on  t 
assistance  and 
ninch  plain 
truth. 

"Jt'saslianie 
t(j  take  any  fee 
from  your 
father,  »Jock 
Howieson,a:nd 
it's  little  nse 
trying  to  give 
ye  any  ednca- 
tion.  Ye've 
the  thickest 
head  and  the 
least  sense  in  all  the  schide.  ^lan,  tliey  should 
take  you  home  and  set  ye  on  eggs  to_  l)ring 
out  chickens  ;  ye  micht  manage  that  wi'  care. 
Tlie  first  three  |)i"()positions,  Jock,  befoi'e  ye 
leave  this  room,  without  a,  slip,  or  mri  rcrle^^C' 
and  Jo(;k  nnderstood  that  if  he  misnsed  his 
time  his  instructor  would  make  good  nse  of  his. 

L 


%  was  Tiuich  pleased  l)y  the  tril)ute." 
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It  was  Bulldog's  way  to  promGiiade  the 
empty  schoolroom  for  ten  minutes  before  the 
reassembling  at  two,  and  it  was  rare  indeed 
that  a  boy  should  be  late.  When  one  after- 
noon there  were  only  nineteen  present  and 
forty-three  absent,  he  could  only  look  at 
Dowbiggin,  and  wlien  that  exemplary  youth 
explained  that  the  school  had  gone  up  to  the 
top  of  the  meadows  for  a  bathe,  and  suggested 
they  were  still  enjoying  themselves,  Bulldog 
was  much  lifted. 

"  Bathing  is  a  healthy  exercise,  and  excel- 
lent for  the  mind,  but  it's  necessary  to  bring 
a  glow  to  the  skin  afterwards,  or  there  might 
be  a  chill,"  and  he  searched  out  and  felt  a 
superior  cane  kept  for  the  treatment  of 
truants  and  other  grievous  offenders. 

It  was  exactly  2.15  w^hen  the  door  opened 
and  the  procession  of  forty-two  entered 
panting  and  breathless,  headed  by  Dune 
Eobertson,  who  carried  his  head  erect,  with 
a  light  in  his  eye,  and  closed  by  Peter, 
whose  hair  was  like  unto  that  of  a  drowned 
rat,  and  whose  unconcealed  desire  w^as  for 
obscurity.  The  nineteen  could  only  smack 
their  lips  with  expectation  and  indicate  by 
signs  the  treat  awaiting  their  comrades. 

"I've  had  chairge  of  the  departments  of 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  mathematics  in  the 
Muirtown  Academy,"  began  Bulldog,  "for 
fifty-fower  years  laist  Martinmas,  and  near 
twal  hundred  laddies  hae  passed  through  ma 
hands.  Some  o'  them  were  gude  and  some  were 
bad  " — Mr.  MacKinnon  spoke  with  a  judicial 
calmness  that  was  awful — "some  w^ere  your 
grandfathers,  some  w^ere  your  fathers  ;  but 
such  a  set  of  impudent,  brazen-faced  little 

scoundrels "    Then  his  composure  failed 

him  as  he  looked  at  the  benches.  "What 
have  ye  got  to  say  for  yourselves,  for  it  will 
be  three  weeks  afore  I'm  over  ye  all  ?  " 

For  a  while  no  one  moved,  and  then  Dune 
Robertson  rose  in  his  place  and  made  speech 
for  his  fellows  like  a  gentleman's  son. 

"  We  are  sorry  for  being  late,  sir,  but  it 
was  not  our  blame  ;  we  had  been  bathing  in 
the  golfers'  pool,  and  were  dressing  to  run 
down  to  school  in  good  time.  Little  Nestie 
—I  mean  Ernest  Molyneux,  sir — had  stayed 
in  a  little  longer,  and  someone  cried, '  Nestie's 
drowning!'  and  there  the  little  chap  was, 
being  carried  away  by  the  current." 

"  Is  *  Nestie  ' — drowned  ?  "  and  they  all 
noticed  the  break  in  Bulldog's  voice,  and 
remembered  that  if  he  showed  indulgence  to 
anyone,  it  was  to  the  little  English  lad  that 
had  appeared  in  Muirtown  life  as  one  out  of 
due  place. 

"  No,  sir,  Nestie's  safe,  and  some  women 


have  taken  him  home  ;  but  he  was  very  nearly 
gone,"  and  Dune  was  plainly  shaken.  "  He's 
a  good  w^ee  man,  and — and  it  would  have 
been   terrible   to   see   him   die    before    our 

eves.'" 


'Wlio   saved   Nestic 


Bulldoe^'s   face 


w^as   white,  and  Jock  swore  afterwards  tlie 
tears  were  in  his  eyes. 

"  It  was  one  of  the  boys,  sir  " — Robertson's 
voice  was  very  proud—"  and  it  was  a  gallant 
deed  ;  but  I  can't  give  his  name,  because  he 
made  me  promise  not  to  tell." 

The  master  looked  round  the  school,  and 
there  was  a  flush  on  his  cheek. 

"  John  Howieson,"  with  a  voice  that  knew 
no  refusal,  and  Jock  stood  in  his  place. 

"  Give  me  the  laddie's  name  who  savit  wee 
Nestie." 

"  It  was  Spiug,  sir,  an' — it  wes  michty  ; 
but  a'  wudna  hae  telt  hed  ye  no  askit, 
an' — it's  no  my  blame,"  and  Jock  cast  a 
deprecatory  glance  where  Peter  was  striving 
to  hide  himself  behind  a  slate. 

"  Peter  McGuffie,  come  out  this  moment," 
and  Peter,  wdio  had  obeyed  this  order  in 
other  circumstances  with  an  immovable 
countenance,  now  presented  the  face  of  one 
wdio  had  broken  a  till. 

"  Tell  the  story,  Duncan  Robertson,  every 
word  of  it,  that  each  boy  in  this  room  may 
remember  it  as  long  as  he  lives." 

"  We  had  nearly  all  dressed,  and  some  of 
us  had  started  .for  school  .  .  .  and  when  I 
got  back  McGuffie  had  jumped  and  was  out 
in  the  current  waiting  for  Nestie  to  come 
up.  .  .  .  W^e  saw  his  face  at  last,  white  on 
the  w^ater,  and  shouted  to  Peter,  and  .  .  . 
he  had  him  in  a  minute,  and  .  .  .  made  for 
shore  ;  big  swimming,  sir  ;  not  one  of  us 
could  have  done  it  except  himself.  A  salmon- 
fisher  showed  us  how  to  rub  Nestie  till  he 
came  round,  and  ...  he  smiled  to  us,  and 
said,  '  I'm  all  right  ;  sorry  to  trouble  you 
chaps.'  Then  w^e  ran  down  as  hard  as  we 
could  lick,  and  .  .  .  that's  all,  sir." 

"  Ye're  a  leear,  Duncan  Robertson,"  sud- 
denly broke  out  Spiug,  goaded  beyond 
endurance  ;  "  ye  helpit  oot  Nestie  yirself , 
an'  ye're  ...  as  muckle  tae  blame  as  me." 

"All  I  did,  sir"— and  Robertson's  face 
was  burning  red— "was  to  meet  Peter  and 
take  Nestie  off  his  hands  quite  near  the 
bank  ;  he  had  the  danger ;  I  ...  did 
nothing — was  too  late,  in  fact,  to  be  of 
use." 

Spiug  might  have  contested  this  l)arefaced 
attempt  at  exculpation,  but  Bulldog  was 
himself  again  and  gripped  the  reins  of 
authority. 


%t\^\\Hi' 


.^\"^ 
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"  Silence  !  "  and  his  emotion  found  vent  in 
thunder  ;  "  no  arguing  in  my  presence. 
You're  an  impudent  fellow,  Peter  McGuffie, 
and  have  been  all  your  days,  the  most 
troublesome,  mischievous,  upsetting  laddie 
in  Muirtown  School,"  and  the  culprit's  whole 
mien  was  that  of  a  dog  with  a  bad  conscience. 

"Ye've  focht  with  your  fists,  and  ye've 
focht  with  snowballs  ;  ye've  played  truant 
times  without  number ;  and  as  for  your 
tricks  in  school,  they're  beyond  knowledge. 
And  now  ye  must  needs  put  the  capper  on 
the  concern  wi'  this  business  ! 

"  There's  no  use  denying  it,  Peter,  for  the 
evidence  is  plain  " — and  now  Bulldog  began 
to  speak  with  great  deliberation.  "  You  saw 
a  little  boy  out  of  his  depth  and  likely  to 
be  drowned."  (Peter  dared  not  lift  his  head 
this  time  ;  it  was  going  to  be  a  bad  case.) 

"You  might  have  given  the  alarm  and 
got  the  salmon- fishers,  but,  instead  of  acting 
like  any  quiet,  decent,  well-brought-up  laddie, 
and  walking  down  to  the  school  in  time  for 
the  geometry  "  (the  school  believed  that  the 
master's  eye  rested  on  William  Dowbiggin), 
"ye  jumped  clothes  and  all  into  the  Tay." 
(There  was  evidently  no  extenuating  feature, 
and  Peter's  expression  was  hopeless.) 

"  Nor  was  that  all.  But  the  wicked  speerit 
that's  in  ye,  Peter  McGuffie,  made  ye  swim 
out  where  the  river  was  running  strongest 
and  an  able-bodied  man  wouldna  care  to  go. 
And  what  for  did  ye  forgit  yirsel  and  risk 
your  life  ?  "  But  for  the  first  time  there 
was  no  bravery  left  in  Peter  to  answer  ;  his 
wickedness  was  beyond  excuse,  as  he  now 
felt. 

"  Just  to  save  a  puir  orphan  laddie  frae  a 
watery  death.  And  ye  did  it,  Peter  ;  an'  it 
.  .  .  beats  a'thing  ye've  dune  since  ye  came 
into  Muirtown  Academy  ?  As  for  you, 
Duncan  Robertson,  ye  may  say  what  ye  like, 
but  it's  my  opinion  that  ye're  no  one  grain 
better.  Peter  got  in  first,  for  he's  a  perfect 
genius  for  mischief— he's  aye  on  the  spot — 
but  ye  were  after  him  as  soon  as  ye  could— 
you're  art    and    part,   baith  o'  ye,   in  the 


exploit."  It  was  clear  now  that  Dune  was  in 
the  same  condemnation  and  would  share  the 
same  reward  ;  whereat  Peter's  heart  was 
lifted,  for  Eobertson's  treachery  cried  to 
Heaven  for  judgment. 

"Boys  of  Muirtown,  do  you  see  those 
tablets  ?  "-—and  Bulldog  pointed  to  the  lists 
in  gold  of  the  former  pupils  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  over  the  world- 
prizemen,  soldiers,  travellers,writers,  preachers, 
lawyers,  doctors.  "  It's  a  grand  roll,  and  an 
honour  to  have  a  place  in  it,  and  there  are 
two  new  names  to  be  added. 

"  Laddies  " — and  Bulldog  came  down  from 
his  desk  and  stood  opposite  the  culprits,  whose 
one  wish  was  that  the  floor  might  open  beneath 
them  and  swallow  them  up — "you  are  the 
sons  of  men,  and  I  knew  you  had  the 
beginnings  of  men  in  you.  I  am  proud  .  .  . 
to  shake  hands  with  you,  and  to  be  .  .  .  your 
master.  Be  off  this  instant,  run  like  mad  to 
your  homes  and  change  your  clothes,  and  be 
back  inside  half  an  hour,  or  it  will  be  the 
worse  for  you  !  And,  look  ye  here,  I  would 
like  to  know  .  .  .  how  Nestie  is," 

His  walk  through  the  room  was  always 
full  of  majesty,  but  on  that  day  it  passed 
imagination,  and  from  time  to  time  he  could 
be  heard  in  a  soliloquy,  "  A  pair  of  young 
rascals  !  Men  of  their  hands,  though,  men 
of  their  hands  !  Their  fathers'  sons  !  Well 
done,  Peter  !  "  To  which  the  benches  lis- 
tened with  awe,  for  never  had  they  known 
Bulldog  after  this  fashion. 

When  the  school  assembled  next  Monday 
morning  the  boys  read  in  fresh,  shining 
letters — 

"  Peter  McGuffie  and  Duncan  R.  S. 
Robertson,  who  at  the  risk  of  their  own 
lives  saved  a  schoolfellow  from  drowning." 

It  stood  before  the  school,  so  that  all  could 
see  ;  but  if  anyone  dared  to  make  a  sign  in 
that  direction  as  he  passed  Spiug's  desk,  his 
life  was  not  worth  living  for  seven  days,  and 
it  was  felt  that  Spiug  never  completely 
recovered  from  the  moral  disgrace  of  that 
day. 


SIGNOR   MARCONI    AKI)   WIRELESS   TELEGRAPHY. 

A    CHRONICLE    AND    AN    INTERYIEW. 
By  Cleveland  Moffett.* 


QIGNOR  MARCONI  began  his  now 
i^  fanioiis  endeavours  at  telegraphing 
withoiifc  wires  in  1895.  When  in  the 
fields  of  his  father's  estate  at  Bologna,  Italy, 
lie  set  lip  tinned  boxes,  called  "  capacities,'' 
on  poles  of  varying  heiglits,  and  connected 
them  by  insulated  wires  with  the  instruments 
he  had  tlien  devised — a  crude  transmitter 
and  receiver.  Here  was  a  young  man  of 
twenty  hot  on  the  track  of  a  great  discovery, 
for   presently  he  is  writing   to  Mr.  W.  H. 


metres,  other  conditions  being  equal,  nearly 
up  to  a  mile  and  a  lialf.  Morse  signals  were 
easily  obtained  at  four  hundred  metres." 
And  so  on,  the  gist  of  it  beiug  (and  tliis  is 
the  chief  point  in  Marconi's  present  system) 
that  the  higher  the  pole  connected  by  wire 
with  the  transmitter,  the  greater  was  found 
to  be  the  distance  of  transmission. 

In  1896  Marconi  came  to  London  and 
conducted  further  experiments  in  Mr. 
Preece's     laboratory,     these     earning     him 


south  fokeland,  the  english  station  ellom  which  messages  averk  sent  without  wires  to  boulogne, 

fkanop:,  thiuty-two  miles  away 

The  mast  mipporiing  the  vertical  wire  is  seen  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 


Preece,  chief  electrician  of  the  British  postal 
system,  killing  him  about  tliese  tinned  boxes, 
and  how  he  has  found  that  "when  these 
were  placed  on  top  of  a  ]X)le  two  metres  high 
signals  could  l)e  obtained  at  thirty  metres 
from  the  transmitter,"  and  that  "with  the 
same  box(\s  on  ])oles  four  metres  high  signals 
were  obtained  at  one  hundred  metres,  and 
with  the  same   boxes  at  a  lieif^ht  of   eiiirlit 


*  ('o|)yri,L;-h(,  I  SIM),  l»y  S.  S.  McClure  Company,  in  the 
United  Stutes  of  America. 


follow^ers  and  sup|)orters.  Then  came  the 
signals  on  Salisbury  IMain  through  house 
and  hill,  plain  proof  for  dou])tcrs  that 
neither  brick  walls  nor  rocks  nor  earth  could 
stop  tliese  sul)tle  waves.  What  kind  of  waves 
they  were  Marconi  did  not  pretend  to  say. 
It  was  enough  foi'  him  that  they  did  their 
business  well. 

And  since  they  acted  best  witli  wire 
supported  from  a  height,  a  plan  was  conceived 
of  using  balloons  to  hold  the  Avires,  and 
March,  1897,  saw  strange  doings  in  various 
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WILLIAM      MARCONI. 
From  a  pliotograph  taken  at  South  Foreland  Ligldhome,  March  29,  1899. 


purts  of  Hnirlniid  ;  ten-fool  balloonn  (U)vei'eMl 
with  tinfoil  sont  up  for  "  (^apacitiis "  and 
])roni])t.ly  blown  into  slivcM's  by  tlie  <^-ale  ;  Uion 
six-foot  (nilico  kites  witli  tinfoil  ovc^r  lliem 
and  ilyin.u'  tails:  linaJly  tailless  kites,  nnd(M' 
the  niana^^cnient  of  experts,  fn  these  trials, 
(les])it(^  nnfavou!'able  conditions,  siirnals  were 
transiuitte(l  thronu'li  s]>aee  l)etwe(ui  ])oint.s 
over  ei,u"ht  miles  apaH,. 

In  .November,  1S1)7,  ]\rar(!oni  and  ^Ir. 
Iv(;mp  ri_ii:i:ed  up  a  stout  masl  at  the  Needles, 
on  tlie  Isle  (.f  \Vi<rht,  120  feet  hi*;-li,  and 
su])])ort.ed  a  wire;  from  th(i  to])  by  an  insulated 
fastening.  Then,  havin<^'  eoiuieeted  the  lower 
end  of  this  wire  with  a  ti'ansmitter,  they  ])tit 
out  to  sea  in  a  tu^'-boat,  takin<>:  witJi  them  a 
rec^eivinii:  insti'umtMit  (tonneeted  to  a  wire 
that  liuuLC  from  a  sixty-foot  mast.  Their 
object  was  to  see  at  what  distance  from  the 
Needles  th(5V  coidd  ^vt  signals.      For  months, 


through  storm  and  gale, 
they  kept  at,  this  woi*k, 
leavingtheXeedl(\sfa,rther 
and  farther  behind  them 
as  (l(.4ails  in  the  instTu- 
ments  were  improved, 
luitil  by  the  New  Year 
they  were  able  to  get 
signals  clear  across  to  the 
maiidand.  Forthwitii  a 
})ernianent  staxion  was 
set  up  there  at  Bourne- 
mouth, fourteen  miles 
from  the  Necnlles,  and  was 
subse(piently  moxed  to 
Poole,  eighteen  miles. 

An  int^eresting  facjt  may 
be  notxid,  that  on  one 
o(*casion,  soon  after  this 
installation,  jMr.  Kt^m]) 
was  able  to  get  Jk)urne- 
moiith  messages  at  Swan- 
age,  several  miles  down 
tlie  (M)ast,  by  simply 
h)wering  a  wire  from  a 
liigh  (^lilf  and  conne(;ting 
on  a  receivei'  at  the  lower 
end.  Jlere  was  com- 
immic^ation  established 
with  only  a  rough  ])reci- 
pice  to  serve  and  no  mast 
at  all ! 

Let  us  come  now  to 
the  Kingstown  regatta, 
which  took  place  in  July, 
181)8,  and  lasted  several 
days.  Tlie  iJailij  Mrpress 
of  Dublin  set  a  new 
fashion  in  news])aper 
l)y  arranging  to  have  these  races 
from  a.  steamer,  the  El///)if/  Jli//ihrss, 
a  moval)le  sending  station  for 
messages  which  should  describe 
the  ditferent  events  as  they  happened.  A 
height  of  seventy-live  to  eighty  feet  of  wire 
was  suj)])()]'ted  from  the  mast,  and  this  was 
found  suflicient  to  transmit  easily  to  Kings- 
towii,  e\en  when  the  steamer  was  twenty-live 
miles  fi'om  shore.  'J'he  reciiiving  mast 
erec^ted  at  Kingstown  was  110  feet  high, 
and  the  despatches  as  they  arrived  here 
thi'ough  {]\ii  r(H*eiving  instrument  were 
telephoned  at  oiu^e  to  Dublin,  so  tiiat  the 
E.r/^rrs.^  was  able  t;o  print  full  accounts  of 
ih(}  raxH'S  almost  before  ihvy  were  over,  and 
while  the  yachts  wer(^  out  far  beyond  the 
range  of  any  telescjope.  During  the  regatta 
more  t.han  sevc^n  hundi'cd  of  these  wireless 
messages  were  transmitted. 


methods 
observed 
nsed  as 
iMar(U)ni 


S/(;XOR   MAllCONl  AND    WIRE  LESS   TELmiUPHY. 
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Nob  loHB  iiiterestiiiii'  weixi  tlie  iiicinoral)!^ 
tests  tliat  cjinic  a  i'uw  (lays  later,  vvlieii 
Mai'c-oiii  wan  called  u])(>ii  to  set  up  wii'ele.ss 
eoniiiruiiic.ition  between  Osborne  House  on 
the  Isle  of  Wi.u-lit  and  tlie  Roya]  yacht  with 
the  Pi'ince  of  \Vales  al>oard  as  she  lay  off  in 
Oowes  I]ay.  Tlie  Queen  wished  to  be  al)le 
thus  to  i^et  frequent  bulletins  in  regard  to 
the  Prince's  injui'ed  knee,  and  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  messages  of  a  strictly 
privaXe  nature  were  transmitted  during 
sixteen  days  with  entire  success,  liy  pei'- 
mission  of  tlui  Prince  of  Wales  some  of  these 
messages  ha\'e  lieen  made  puf)lic  :  among 
ethers  the  following  :    - 

Angud    Ath. 
From  Dr.  Tin  pi?  to  Sir  Jami<:s  Mi  ad. 

lI.Ii.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  lias  passed  aiioth(>r 
excellent  night,  and  is  in  very  good  spirits  and  health. 
The  knee  is  most  saiisfactory. 

August    ^)(h. 
From  Dr.  Tkipp  to  Sir  Ja^sies  Ekid. 

IT.lv.II.  the  ]-rince  of  Wales  has  passed  another 
exeenent  night,  and  tlie  knee  is  in  good  condition. 

The  transmission  here  was  accomplished 
in  the  usual  way  with  a  one-hundred -foot 
pole  at   Lady  wood  Cottage,  in  the  grounds 


of  Os])orne  House,  su])porting  the  vertical 
conductor,  an<l  a  wire  from  the  yacht's  mast 
lifted  eighty-three  feet  al)ove  deck.  This 
wire  led  down  into  the  sahjon,  where  the 
instruments  were  operated  and  observed  with 
great  inteiest  ])ythe  various  royalties  aboaixl, 
notably  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Princess 
Louise,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  himself. 
What  seemed  to  amaze  them  al)0\'e  all  A\'as 
that  tlie  sending  could  go  on  just  the  same 
wliile  the  yacht  was  ploughing  along  througli 
the  waves. 

The  following  telegram  was  sent  on 
August  loth  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  while 
the  yacht  was  steaming  at  a  good  rate  off 
Pembridge,  se\'en  or  eight  miles  from 
()s))orne  : — 

To    the    DlJKK    OK    CONNAUGIIT. 

Will  be  pleased  to  see  you  on  board  this  afternoon 
when  the  (hhornc  returns. 

On  one  occasion  the  yacht  cruised  so  far 
west  as  to  bring  its  recei\er  within  the 
iuHuences  of  the  transmitter  at  the  Keedles, 
and  here  it  was  found  possible  to  communi- 
cate successi\'ely  witli  that  station  and  with 


Till-:  wiKKi.Kss   ri-;f,K<;i;Ap(i   '-TArioN  at  i^oom:,   shu\vin<.  ^kndinm;   and  kI'(  Lrvi\<;   insiki  mj-.nts. 

lit  ilic  ri(/hl~hnu>l  cor)ii'r  />  f/ic  coppfr  rcjUcfur  nx'il  in  dlncihttj  fhi'Wdres. 
In-owttjnnn  a  phutogmph. 
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Osborne  ;  this  despite  the  fact  that  botli 
stations  were  cut  off  from  the  yacht  by  con- 
siderable hills,  one  of  these,  Headon  Hill, 
rising  three  hundred  and  fourteen  feet 
higher  than  the  vertical  wire  of  the  Osborne. 

It  w^as  at  the  extreme  west  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  tliat  I  got  my  first  practical  notion  of 
how  this  amazing  business  works.  Looking 
down  from  the  high  ground,  a  furlong  beyond 
the  last  railway  station,  I  saw^  at  my  feet 
the  horse -shoe  cavern  of  Alum  Bay,  a  steep 
semicircle,  bitten  out  of  the  chalk  cliffs,  one 
might  fancy,  by  some  fierce  sea-monster, 
whose  teeth  had  snapped  in  the  effort  and 
been  strewn  there  in  the  jagged  line  of 
Needles.  These  gleamed  up  white  now  out 
of  the  weaves  and  pointed  straight  across 
the  Channel  to  the  mainland.  On  the  right 
w^ere  low-lying,  reddish  forts,  waiting  for 
some  enemy  to  dare  their  guns.  On  the 
left,  rising  bare  and  solitary  from  the 
highest  hill  of  all,  stood  the  granite  cross  of 
Alfred  Tennyson,  alone,  like  the  man,  yet 
a  comfort  to  weary  mariners. 

Here,  overhanging  the  Bay,  is  the  Needles 
Hotel,  and  beside  it  rises  one  of  Marconi's 
tall  masts,  with  braces  and  halliards  to  hold 
it  against  storm  and  gale.  From  the  peak 
hangs  down  a  line  of  Avire  that  runs  through 
a  window  into  the  little  sending  room  where 
we  may  now^  see  enacted  this  mystery  of 
talking  through  the  ether.  There  are  two 
matter-of-fact  young  men  here  who  have  the 
air  of  doing  something  that  is  altogether 
simple.  One  of  them  stands  at  a  table 
with  some  instruments  on  it  and  works  a 
black-handled  key  up  and  down.  He  is 
saying  something  to  the  Poole  station  over 
yonder  in  England,  eighteen  miles  away. 

"  Brripp  —  brripp  —  brripp  —  brrrrrr. 
Brripp  — -  brripp — brripp—  brrrrrr — brripp — 
brrrrrr — brripp.     Brripp — brripp  !  " 

So  talks  the  sender  with  noise  and 
deliberation.  It  is  the  Morse  code  working 
ordinary  dots  and  dashes  which  can  be  made 
into  letters  and  w^ords,  as  everybody  knows. 
With  each  movement  of  the  key  bluish 
sparks  jump  an  inch  between  the  two  brass 
knobs  of  the  induction  coil,  the  same  kind 
of  coil  and  the  same  kind  of  sparks  that  are 
familiar  in  experiments  with  the  Rontgen 
rays.  For  one  dot  a  single  spark  jumps,  for 
one  dash  there  comes  a  stream  of  sparks. 

One  knob  of  the  induction  coil  is  con- 
nected with  the  earth,  the  other  with  the 
wire  hanging  from  the  masthead.  Each 
spark  indicates  a  certain  oscillating  impulse 
from  the  electrical  battery  tliab  actuates  tlie 
coil ;    each   one   of    these    impulses   shoots 


through  the  aerial  wire  and  from  the  wire 
througli  space  by  oscillations  of  tlie  ether, 
travelling  at  the  speed  of  light,  or  seven 
times  round  the  earth  in  a  second.  That 
is  all  there  is  in  the  sending  of  these  Marconi 
messages. 

"  I  am  giving  them  your  message,"  said 
the  young  man  presently,  "  that  you  will 
spend  the  night  at  Bournemouth  and  see 
them  in  tlie  morning.  Is  there  anything 
you  would  like  to  add  ?  " 

"  Ask  tliem  what  sort  of  weather  they  are 
having,"  I  suggested,  thinking  of  nothing 
better. 

"  I've  asked  them,"  he  said,  and  then 
struck  a  vigorous  series  of  Y's,  three  dots 
and  a  dash,  to  show  that  he  had  finished. 
"  Now  I  switch  on  to  the  receiver,"  he 
explained,  and  connected  tlie  aerial  wire  with 
an  instrument  in  a  metal  box  about  the  size 
of  a  valise.  "  You  see,  tlie  aerial  wire  serves 
both  to  send  the  ether  waves  out  and  to 
collect  them  as  they  come  through  space. 
Whenever  a  station  is  not  sending  it  is 
connected  to  receive." 

"  Then  you  can't  send  and  receive  at  the 
same  time  ?  " 

"  We  don't  want  to  ;  w^e  listen  first  and 
then  talk.  There,  they're  calling  us.  Hear 
that  ?  " 

Inside  the  metal  box  a  faint  clicking 
sounded,  like  a  whisper  after  a  hearty  tone. 
And  the  wheels  of  a  Morse  printing  apparatus 
straightway  began  to  turn,  registering  dots 
and  dashes  on  a  moving  tape. 

"  They  send  their  compliments,  and  say 
they  will  be  glad  to  see  you.  Ah,  here  comes 
the  weather^ — '  Looks  like  snow.  Sun  is 
blazing  on  us  at  present.'  " 

It  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  note  that  five 
minutes  later  it  l3egan  to  snow  on  our  side  of 
the  Channel. 

"  I  must  tell  you,"  went  on  my  informant, 
"  why  the  receiver  is  put  in  this  metal  box. 
It  is  to  protect  it  against  the  influence  of  the 
sender,  which  you  observe  rests  beside  it  on 
the  table.  You  can  easily  believe  that  a 
receiver  sensitive  enough  to  record  impulses 
from  a  point  eighteen  miles  away  might  be 
disorganised  if  these  impulses  came  from  a 
distance  of  two  or  three  feet.  But  the  box 
keeps  them  out." 

"  And  yet  it  is  a  metal  box  ?  " 

"Ah,  but  these  waves  are  not  conducted 
as  ordinary  electric  waves  are.  These  are 
Hertzian  waves,  and  good  conductors  for 
everyday  electricity  may  be  bad  conductors 
for  them.  So  it  is  in  this  case.  You  heard 
the  receiver  work  just  now  for  the  message 
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from  Poole,  jet  it  makes  no  sound  wliile  our 
own  sender  is  going.  But  look  liere,  1  will 
show  you  sometLing." 

He  took  up  a  little  buzzei'  with  a  tiny 
battery,  such  as  are  used  to  ring  electric  bells. 

"Now  listen.  You  see,  there  is  no  con- 
nection between  this  and  the  receiver.'' 

He  joined  two  wires  so  that  tlie  buzzer 
began  to  buzz,  and  instantly  the  receiver 
responded,  dot  for  dot,  dash  for  dasli. 

"  Thei-e,"  he  said,  "  you  have  the  whole 
principle  of  the  thing  right  before  you.  The 
feeble  impulses  of  this  buzzer  are  transmitted 
to  the  receiver  in  the  same  way   tliat   the 


we  have  sent  a  message.  Ho  another  station 
can  always  get  us  in  a  few  minutes.  There 
they  are  again." 

Once  more  the  receiver  set  up  its  modest 
clicking. 

"  They're  asking  about  a  new  coherer 
we're  putting  in,"  he  said,  and  proceeded  to 
send  the  ansAver  back.  I  looked  out  across 
the  water,  wdiicli  was  duller  now  under  a  grey 
sky.  There  was  something  uncanny  in  the 
thought  that  my  young  friend  here,  who 
seemed  as  far  as  possible  from  a  magician  or 
supernatural  being,  was  flinging  his  words 
across  this  waste  of  sea,  over  the   beating 
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stronger  impulses  are  transmitted  from  the 
induction  coil  at  Poole.  Both  travel  througli 
the  ether." 

"Why  doesn't  the  metal  box  stop  these 
feeble  impulses  as  it  stops  the  strong  ones  of 
your  own  sender  ?  " 

"Tt  does.  The  effect  of  the  buzzer  is 
through  the  aerial  wire,  not  through  the  box. 
The  wire  is  connected  with  the  receiver  now, 
but  when  we  are  sending  it  connects  only 
with  the  induction  coil,  and  the  receive!', 
being  cut  off,  is  not  affected." 

"  Then  no  message  can  be  received  when 
you  are  sending  ?  " 

"  Not  at  the  very  instant,  but,  as  I  said,  we 
always  switch  back  to  the  receiver  as  soon  as 


schooners,  over  the  feeding  cormorants,  to 
the  dim  coast  of  England  yonder. 

"  I  suppose  what  you  send  is  radiated  in 
all  direci^ions  ? " 

"  Of  course." 

"Then  anyone  witliin  an  eighteen  mile 
range  might  receive  it  ?  " 

"If  they  had  the  proper  kind  of 
receiver."  And  he  smiled  complacently, 
which  drew  further  questions  from  me,  and 
presently  we  were  discussing  the  relay  and 
tlie  tapper  and  tlie  twin  silver  plugs  in  the 
neat  vacuum  tube,  all  essential  parts  of 
Marconi's  instrument  for  (hatching  these 
swift  pulsations  in  the  ether.  Tlie  tube  is 
made   of   glass   about   the    thickness    of    a 
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tliennoiueter  tAibe  hikI  about  two  inelics 
long.  It  seems  abHiird  tliat  so  tiny  and 
simple  an  affair  can  come  as  a  boon  to  ships 
and  armies,  and  a  benefit  to  all  mankind,  yet 
the  cliief  virtue  of  Marconi's  invention  hes 
here  in  this  fra;[?ile  colierer.  l^iit  for  this, 
indnction  coils  would  snii])  their  messag-es  in 
vain,  for  none  could  read  them. 

Tlie  silver  ])lugs  in  tliis  colierer  are  so 
close  tof^ether  that  the  blade  of  a  knife  could 
scarcely  pass  l)etween  them ;  vet  in  that 
narrow  slit  nestle  seyeral  himdi-ed  minute 
fra<i:ments  of  nickel  and  silver,  the  finest 
dust,  sif tings  tlirough  silk  ;  and  these  enjoy 
the  strange  |)roperty  (as  i\Ia,rcoin  discovered) 
of  being  alternately  very  good  conductors 
and  very  bad  conductors  for  the  Hertzian 
waves — -very  good  conductors  wlien  welded 
together  by  tlie  passing  current  into  a  con- 
tinuous metal  path,  very  bad  conductors 
wlien  they  fall  apart  under  a  l)low  froni 
the  tapper'.  Oue  end  of  the  colierer  is 
connected  with  tlie  aerial  wire,  the  other 
witli  tlie  ea.i"tli  and  also  with  a  home  battery 
that  works  the  tapper  and  the  Morse 
printing  instrument. 

And  the  practical  operation  is  this : — When 
the  im])iilse  of  a  single  spark  comes  th rough. 


the  etlier  down  the  wire  into  the  coherer,  the 
particles  of  metal  cohere  (hence  tlie  name), 
the  Morse  instrnment  pi'ints  a  dot,  and  the 
tapper  strikes  its  little  hammer  ag<iinst  the 
glass  tube.  That  blow  decohei'es  the 
particles  of  metal  and  stops  the  current  of 
the  liome  battery.  And  each  successive 
impulse  through  the  ethei'  })roduces  the  same 
phenomena  of  coherence  and  decoherence, 
and  the  same  printing  of  dot  or  dash.  The 
impulses  tlirough  the  ether  would  never  be 
strong  enough  of  themsehes  to  woi'k  the 
])rinting  instrument  and  the  ta])per,  but  they 
are  strong  enougli  to  open  and  close  a  vah  i' 
(the  metal  dust)  which  lets  in  or  shuts  out 
the  stronger  current  of  the  home  battery- 
all  of  which  is  simple  enough  after  someone 
has  taught  the  world  how  to  do  it. 

Twenty-four  hoiii'S  later,  after  a  breezy 
ride  across  Ohaniiel  on  the  sxif -reliant 
side-wheeler  Lyminijlon,  then  an  hour's  rail- 
way journey  and  a  cari'iage  jaunt  of  like 
duration  over  goi'se-spread  sand  dunes,  1 
found  myself  at  tlie  Poole  signal  station, 
really  six  miles  beyond  l^jole,  on  a  barren 
promontory.  Here  the  installation,  is  id(^n- 
tical  with  that  at  the  Needles,  only  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  here  two  o])erators  are  kept 
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busy  at  exporimciits  under  tlie  dirtiction  of 
Sigiior  Ma-rconi  liimscdf  and  Dr.  I^jrskiue- 
Miirraj,  one  of  tire  Company's  chief  elec- 
tricians. Witli  tliis  latter  1  spent  a  couple 
of  honi's  in  profitable  converse. 

"I  sn|)[)ose,"  said  I,  "  this  is  a  fine  day  for 
yoiu'  work  ?  "  The  siui  was  shininii^  and  the 
air  mild. 

"  Not  particnlarly,"  said  lie  ;  ''  the  fact  is, 
oni'  messages  seem  to  carry  best  in  fog  and 
l)ad  weather.  Tliis  past  winter  we  luive  sent 
throngh  all  kinds  of  gales  and  storms  wdth- 
ont  a  single  breakdown."  ^ 

"  Doirt  thunderstorms  interfere  with  yon, 
or  electric  disturbances  ?  " 

"Not  in  the  least." 

"  How  about  the  earth's  curvature  ?  I 
suppose  that  doesn't  ainount  to  nuich  from 
here  to  the  Needles  ?  " 

"  Doesn't  it,  though  ?  Look  across  and 
judge  for  yourself.  It  amounts  to  lOO  feet, 
at  least.  You  can  only  see  the  liead  of 
the  Needless  liglithouse  from  liere,  and  tliat 
nnist  be  loc)  feet  above  the  sea.  And  the  big 
steamers  pass  there  hulls  and  funnels  down." 

"  Then  the  earth's  cui'vature  makes  no 
difference  with  your  waves  ?  " 


*'  It  lias  made  n«»ne  up  to  twenty-five 
miles,  which  we  have  covered  from  a  ship  to 
sljore.  And  in  that  distance  the  earth's 
dip  amounts  to  about  oOO  feet.  If  the  cur- 
vature counted  against  us,  tlien  the  messages 
would  have  passed  some  hundreds  of  feet 
over  the  receiving  station  ;  but  nothing  of 
tlie  sort  huppened.  So  we  feel  reasonably 
confident  that  these  Hertzian  waves  follow^ 
around  smootldy  as  the  earth  curves." 

"  And  you  can  send  messages  through 
hills,  can  you  uot  ?  " 

"  Easily.     \\^e  have  done  so  repeatedly." 

"  And  you  can  send  in  all  kinds  of 
weather  ?  " 

"  Wa  can." 

''Then,"  said  I,  after  some  thought,  "if 
neither  land,  nor  sea,  nor  atmospheric  con- 
ditions can  stop  you,  1  don't  see  why  you 
can't  send  messages  to  any  distance." 

"  So  we  can,"  said  tlie  electrician,  "  so 
we  can,  given  a  sufficient  lieiglit  of  wire. 
It  has  become  simply  a,  question  now^  how 
high  a  mast  you.  are  wdlling  to  erect.  If 
you  double  tlie  height  of  your  nuist  you  can 
send  a  message  four  times  as  far.  If  you 
treble  the  height  of  your  mast  you  can  send 
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a  message  nine  times  as  far.  In  other  words, 
the  hiw  established  bj  onr  experiments  seems 
to  be  that  the  range  of  distance  increases  as 
the  square  of  the  mast's  height.  To  start 
with,  yon  may  assume  tliat  a  wire  suspended 
from  an  eighty-foot  mast  will  send  a  message 
twenty  miles.  We  are  doing  about  that 
here." 

"  Then,"  said  I,  multiplying,  "  a  mast  160 
feet  higli  woidd  send  a  message  eighty  miles  ? " 

"  Exactly." 

"  And  a  mast  320  feet  high  would  send  a 
message  320  miles  ;  and  a  mast  640  feet 
high  w^ould  send  a  message  1,280  miles  ;  and 
a  mast  1,280  feet  high  would  send  a  message 
5,120  miles?" 

"  That's  right.  So,  you  see,  if  there  were 
another  Eiffel  Tower  in  New  York,  it  would 
be  possible  to  send  messages  to  Paris  through 
the  ether,  and  get  answers,  without  ocean 
cables." 

"  Do  you  really  think  that  would  be 
possible  ?  " 

"  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  it.  What  are  a 
few  thousand  miles  to  this  wonderful  ether 
which  brings  us  our  light  every  day  from 
milhons  of  miles." 

"  Do  you  use  stronger  induction  coils,"  I 
asked,  "  as  you  increase  the  distance  of 
transmission  ?  " 

"  We  have  not  up  to  the  present,  but  may 
do  so  wlien  we  get  into  tlie  hundreds  of 
miles.  A  coil  with  a  ten-inch  spark,  how- 
ever, is  quite  sufficient  for  any  distances 
under  immediate  consideration." 

After  this  we  talked  of  improvements  in 
the  system  made  by  Signor  Marconi  as  the 
result  of  experiments  kept  up  continuously 
since  these  stations  were  established  nearly 
two  years  ago.  It  was  found  that  a  hori- 
zontal wire,  placed  at  whatever  height,  was 
of  practically  no  value  in  sending  messages. 
x4l11  that  counts  here  is  the  vertical  component. 
Also  that  it  is  better  to  have  the  wire 
conductor  suspended  out  from  the  mast  by  a 
sprit.  It  was  found,  furthermore,  that  by 
modifying  the  coherer  and  perfecting  various 
details  of  installation,  the  total  efficiency  was 
much  increased,  so  that  the  vertical  conductor 
could  be  lowered  gradually  without  disturbing 
communication.  Now  they  are  sending  to 
the  Needles  with  a  sixty-foot  conductor, 
whereas  at  the  start  a  wire  with  120  feet 
vertical  height  was  necessary. 

So  much  for  my  visits  to  these  pioneer 
etherial  stations  (if  I  may  so  style  them), 
which  gave  me  a  general  familiarity  with 
the  method  of  wireless  telegraphy  and 
enabled  me  to  question  Marconi  with  greater 


pertinence  during  sevei-al  talks  which  it 
was  my  privilege  to  have  with  him.  What 
interested  me  chiefly  was  the  practical  and 
immediate  application  of  this  new  system 
to  the  world's  affairs.  And  one  thing  that 
came  to  mind,  naturally,  was  the  question 
of  privacy  or  secrecy  in  the  transmission  of 
these  aerial  messages.  In  time  of  war,  for 
instance,  would  communications  between 
battleships  or  armies  be  at  the  mercy  of 
anyone,  including  enemies,  who  might  have 
a  Marconi  receiver  ? 

On  this  point  Marconi  had  several  things 
to  say.  In  the  first  place  it  was  evident 
that  generals  and  admirals,  as  well  as  private 
individuals,  could  always  protect  themselves 
by  sending  their  despatches  in  cipher.  Then, 
during  active  military  operations,  despatches 
could  often  be  kept  within  a  friendly  radius 
by  lowering  the  \vire  on  the  mast  until  its 
transmitting  power  came  within  that  radius. 

Marconi  realises,  of  course,  the  desirability 
of  being  able  in  certain  cases  to  transmit 
messages  in  one  and  only  one  direction.  To 
this  end  he  has  conducted  a  special  series  of 
experiments  with  a  sending  apparatus  different 
from  that  already  described.  He  uses  no 
wire  here  but  a  Righi  oscillator  placed  at  the 
focus  of  a  parabolic  copper  reflector  two  or 
three  feet  in  diameter.  The  waves  sent  out 
by  this  oscillator  are  quite  different  from 
the  others,  being  only  about  two  feet  long 
instead  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet,  and 
the  results,  up  to  the  present,  are  less  im- 
portant than  those  obtained  with  the  pendant 
wire.  Still,  in  trials  on  Salisbury  Plain, 
Marconi  and  his  assistants  sent  messages 
perfectly  m  this  way  over  a  distance  of  a 
mile  and  three-quarters,  and  were  able  to 
direct  these  messages  at  will  by  aiming  the 
reflector  in  one  direction  or  another.  It 
appears  that  these  Hertzian  waves,  though 
invisible,  may  be  concentrated  by  parabolic 
reflectors  into  parallel  beams  and  projected 
in  narrow  lines  just  as  a  bull's-eye  lantern 
projects  beams  of  light.  And  it  was  found 
that  a  very  slight  shifting  of  the  reflector 
would  stop  the  messages  at  tlie  receiving  end. 
In  other  words,  unless  the  Hertzian  beams 
fell  directly  on  the  I'eceiver  there  was  an  end 
of  all  communication. 

"  Do  you  think,"  I  asked,  "  you  will  be 
able  to  send  these  directed  messages  \'ery 
much  farther  than  you  have  sent  them 
already  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  we  shall,"  said  Marconi.  "  It  is 
simply  a  matter  of  experiment  and  gradual 
improvement,  as  was  the  case  with  the  un- 
directed waves.     It  is  likely,  however  that  a 
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limit  for  (lirected  messages  will  l)e  set  by  the 
ciu'vatm'e  of  the  earth.  Tliis  stops  tlie  one 
kind,  but  not  the  otlier." 

"  And  what  will  that  limit  be  ?  '' 

"  Tlie  same  as  for  i\\()  heliograph,  fifty  or 
sixty  miles." 

"And  for  tlie  undirected  messages  there 
is  no  limit  ?  " 

"  ]*racjti{;ally  none.  We  can  do  a  hundred 
miles  already.  That  only  rerjnii'es  a  couple 
of  liigh  chin'ch  steeples  or  otlice  buildings. 
New  Yorlv  and  Philadel])hia,  witli  tlieir  sky- 
scraping  structures,  might  talk  to  each  other 
throngli  the  ether  whene\x3r  they  wished  to 
try  it.     And  that  is  oidy  a  beginning.     My 


THE    EAST    GOODWIX    LIGHTSlIll'. 

The  Marconi  apparatus  is  seen  suspended ^rom  tlie  spar  at  the  masthead. 


system  allows  messages  to  be  sent  from  one 
moving  train  to  another  moving  train,  or  to 
a  fixed  point  by  tlie  tracks  ;  to  be  sent  from 
one  moving  vessel  to  another  moving  vessel 
or  to  the  shore,  and  from  lighthouses  or 
signal  stations  to  vessels  in  fog  or  distress." 

Marconi  pointed  out  one  notable  case  where 
his  system  of  sending  directed  waves  might 
render  great  service  to  humanity.  Imagine 
a  lighthouse  or  danger-spot  in  the  sea  fitted 
with  a  transmitter  and  paral)olic  reflector,  the 
wdiole  ke])t  tinvning  on  an  axis  and  constantly 
throwdng  forth  impidses  in  the  ether — a  series 
of  danger  signals,  one  miglit  (;all  them.  It 
is   evident   that   any   vessel    fitted    with    a 


Marconi  receiver  would  get  warning  through 
tlie  ether  (say  by  the  automatic  ringing  of  a 
bell)  long  before  her  look-out  could  see  a  light 
or  hear  any  bell  or  fog-horn.  Furthermore, 
as  each  receiver  gives  w^arning  only  when  its 
rotating  reflector  is  in  one  particular  position 
—that  is,  facing  the  transmitter-— it  is  evident 
that  the  precise  location  of  the  alarm  station 
would  at  once  become  known  to  the  mariner. 
In  otlier  words  the  vessel  would  inunediately 
get  her  bearings,  which  is  no  small  matter  in 
a  storm  or  fog. 

Again,  the  case  of  lightships  off  shore  gives 
the  'Marconi  system  admii'able  opportunity 
of  replacing  cal)les,  which  are  ^'ery  ex])(3nsive 
and  in  constant 
danger  of  breaking. 
Ill  i)eceml)er,  1898, 
the  Trinity  House 
Ik'ethren  authorised 
the  establishment 
of  wireless  commu- 
nication between 
tlie  South  Foreland 
lighthouse  at  Dover 
and  the  East  Good- 
will lightship  twelve 
miles  distant ;  and 
several  ti  mes  already 
warnings  of  wrecks 
and  \'essels  in  dis- 
tress have  reached 
shore  when,  but  for 
the  Marconi  signals, 
nothing  of  the  dan- 
ger Avould  have 
lieen  known.  One 
morning,  for  in- 
stance, in  January, 
during  a  week  of 
gales,  Mr.  Kemp, 
then  stationed  at 
the  South  Foreland 
lighthouse,  was 
awakened  at  f[VQ  o'clock  by  the  receiver  bell, 
and  got  word  forthwith  that  a  vessel  was 
drifting  on  the  deadly  Goodwin  Sands,  firing 
rockets  as  she  went.  Nt  tliis  moment  thei*e 
was  so  dense  a  fog-l)ank  between  the  sands 
and  the  shore  that  the  rockets  could  never 
liave  been  seen  by  the  coastguards,  wlio  were 
now,  howcA-er,  informed  of  the  crisis  by  tele- 
graph and  were  able  to  put  out  at  once  in 
their  lifel)oats. 

At  another  time,  also  in  a  heavy  fog,  a 
warning  gun  sounded  from  the  lightship,  and 
at  once  the  receiver  ticked  off  ---"Schooner 
headed  for  sands.  Are  trying  to  make  her 
turn." 
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"  Has  she  turned  yet  ?  "  questioned  Kemp. 

"No,"  came  the  answer.  "We've  fired 
another  gun." 

"  Has  she  turned  yet  ?  " 

"Not  yet.  We're  going  to  fire  again. 
There  !  she  turns." 

And  the  danger  was  over  without  any  call 
upon  the  lifeboat  men,  who  might  otherwise 
have  laboured  hours  in  the  surf  to  save  a 
vessel  that  needed  no  saving. 

Another  application  of  wireless  telegraphy 
that  promises  to  become  important  is  in  the 
signalling  of  incoming  and  outgoing  vessels. 
With  Marconi  stations  all  along  the  coast  it 
w^ould  be  possible,  even  as  the  discovery 
stands  to-day,  for  all  vessels  within  twenty- 
five  miles  of  sliore  to  make  their  presence 
known  and  to  send  or  receive  communica- 
tions.    So  apparent  are  the   advantages  of 


such  a  system,  that 
in  May,  1898, 
L loy ds  began 
negotiations  for 
the  setting  up  of 
instruments  at 
various  of  their 
stations  ;  and  a 
preliminary  trial 
was  made  between 
Bally  castle  and 
Rathlin  Island 
in  the  north  of 
Ireland.  The 
distance  signalled 
over  here  was 
seven  and  a  half 
miles,  with  a  high 
cliff  intervening 
between  tlie  two 
positions.  The 
results  of  many 
trials  here  were 
more  than  satis- 
factory. 

I  come  now  to 
that  historic  week 
at  the  end  of 
March,  181)9, 
wlien  the  system 
of  wireless  tele- 
graphy was  put  to 
its  most  severe 
test  in  experi- 
ments across  the 
English  Channel 
between  Dover 
and  Boulogne. 

These  were 
undertaken  by 
request  of  the  French  Government,  wdiich  is 
considering  a  purcliase  of  the  rights  to  the 
invention,  in  France.  During  several  days 
that  the  trials  lasted  representatives  of  the 
Government^asited  both  stations  and  observed 
in  detail  the  operations  of  sending  and  re- 
ceiving. Signer  Marconi  himself,  with  his 
chief  engineer,  Mr.  Jameson  Davis,  explained 
how  the  installations  had  been  set  up  and 
what  they  expected  to  accomplish. 

At  five  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Mon- 
day, March  27th,  everything  being  ready, 
Marconi  pressed  the  sending  key  for  the  first 
cross-Channel  message.  There  was  nothing 
different  in  the  transmission  from  the  method 
grown  familiar  now  through,  months  at  the 
Alum  Bay  and  Poole  stations.  Transmitter 
and  receiver  were  cpiite  the  same  ;  a  seven- 
strand  copper  wire  well  insulated,  and  hung 
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from  tlio  Rprit  of  a  nmst  :15()  feet  lii^^li,  was 
used.  The  mast  stood  in  the  sand  just  at 
sea  level,  withiio  height  of  cliff  or  l)aidv  to 
give  aid. 

"  ]^r]'i|)p  —  brripp  —  brripp  —  bri'ipp  — 
bri'i'i-rr,"  \veMt  the  transmitter  under  ]\1  ar- 
eola's liand,  the  sparks  flashed,  and  a  dozen 
eyes  looked  ont  anxionsly  n[)on  the  sea  as  it 
broke  fiercely  o\er  Napoleon's  okl  fort  that 
rose  a])andoned  in  the  foreground.  Would 
the  message  carry  all  the  way  to  England  ? 
Thirty-two  miles  seemed  a  long  way  ! 

"  Brripp  — -  brripp  —  bm'iTr  --^  brripp  -  - 
brrrrrr— l)rripp   ~ 
bri'ipp." 

80  he  went  on 
deliberately,  with 
a  short  message 
telling  tliem  o\x^r 
there  that  he  was 
usi ug  a  two-cen- 
time ti'e  spark,  and 
signing  tfiree  A^'s 
at  the  end. 

Tlieu  he  stop- 
ped, and  the  room 
was  silent  with  a 
straiui ug  of  ears 
for  some  sonnd 
from  the  receiver. 
A  moment's  ])anse 
and  then  it  came 
briskly,  the  nsnal 
clicking  of  dots 
and  dashes  as  the 
tape  rolled  off  its 
message.  And 
there  it  was,  short 
and  commonplace 
enongh,  yet  Aastly 
imp  or  taut,  since 
it  W[is  the  lirst 
wireless  message 
sent  from  England 
to  the  (^)utinent : 
First  y,  the  call  ; 
then  M,  meaning 
"  Your  message  is 
perfect "  ;  tlien 
'^  Same  here  "  : 
2  c  m  s.  Y.  Y.  Y. 
—the  last  being  an 
abbre\'iation  for 
two  centimetres 
and  the  comen- 
tional  finishing 
signal. 

And  so,  without 
moreado,  the  thing 


was  done.  The  Frenclimen  nn'glit  stare  and 
chatter  as  they  pleased,  liere  was  something 
come  into  the  world  to  stay  there.  A 
prononnced  success,  snrely,  and  everybody 
said  so  as  messages  went  back  and  forth, 
scores  of  messages  during  the  foUowiug  hours 
and  days,  and  all  correct. 

[  asked  one  of  Marconi's  chief  engineers 
if  the  I^oulogue  and  Dover  installation  would 
remain  permanent  now\  He  said  that 
de])ended  on  the  Fremdi  and  English  Govern- 
ments. The  latter  has  a  monopoly  in 
England    of    any   system    of    telegraphy   in 
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which  electric  apparatus  is  used,  and  all 
cross-Channel  cables  are  of  British  owner- 
ship. 

"  There  must  be  a  great  saving  by  the 
wireless  system  over  cables,  is  there  not  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  Judge  for  yourself.  Every  mile  of  deep 
sea  cable  costs  about  £150  ;  every  mile  for 
the  land  ends  about  £200.  All  that  we  save, 
also  the  great  expense  of  keeping  a  cable 
steamer  constantly  in  commission  making 
repairs  and  laying  new  lengths.  All  we  need 
is  a  couple  of  masts  and  a  little  wire.  The 
wear  and  tear  is  practically  nothing  ;  the 
cost  of  running  simply  for  home  batteries 
and  operators'  keep." 

"  How  fast  can  you  transmit  messages  ?  " 

"Just  now  at  the  rate  of  about  fifteen 
words  a  minute,  but  w^e  shall  do  better  than 
that,  no  doubt,  with  experience.  You  have 
seen  how  clear  our  tape  reads.  Anyone  who 
knows  the  Morse  code  will  see  that  they  are 
perfect." 

"  Do  you  think  there  is  much  field  for  the 
Marconi  system  in  overland  transmission  ?  " 

"  In  certain  cases,  yes.  For  instance, 
where  you  can't  get  the  right  of  way  to  put 
up  wires  and  poles.  What  is  a  disobliging 
farmer  going  to  do  if  you  send  messages 
right  through  his  farm,  barns  and  all  ? 
Then  see  the  advantage  in  time  of  war  for 
quick  communication,  and  no  chance  that 
the  enemy  may  ctit  your  wires." 

"  But  they  may  read  your  messages." 

"  That  is  not  so  sure,  for,  besides  the 
possibility  of  directing  the  waves  with  re- 
flectors, Marconi  is  now  engaged  in  most 
promising  experiments  in  syntony,  which  I 
may  describe  as  the  electrical  tuning  of  a 
particular  transmitter  to  a  particular  receiver, 
so  that  the  latter  will  respond  to  the  former, 
and  no  other,  while  the  former  will  influence 
the  latter  and  no  other.  That,  of  course,  is 
a  possibility  in  the  future,  but  it  bids  fair 
soon  to  be  realised.  There  are  even  some 
who  maintain  that  there  may  be  produced 
as  many  separate  sets  of  transmitters  and 
receivers  capable  of  working  only  together 
as  there  are  separate  sets  of  Yale  locks  and 
keys.  In  that  event,  any  two  private 
individuals  might  communicate  freely  with- 
out fear  of  being  understood  by  others. 
There  are  possibilities  here,  granting  a 
limitless  number  of  distinct  tunings  for 
transmitter  and  receiver,  that  threaten  our 


whole  telephone  system  ~I  may  add  our 
whole  newspaper  system." 

"  Our  newspaper  system  ?  " 

"  Certainly  ;  the  news  might  be  ticked  off 
tapes  every  hour  right  into  the  houses  of  all 
subscribers  who  had  receiving  instruments 
tuned  to  a  certain  transmitter  at  a  news- 
distributing  station.  Then  the  subscribers 
would  have  merely  to  glance  over  their  tapes 
to  learn  what  was  happening  in  the  world." 

We  talked  after  this  of  other  possibilities 
in  wireless  telegraphy,  and  of  the  services 
Marconi's  invention  may  render  in  coming 
wars. 

"If  you  care  to  stray  a  little  into  the 
realm  of  speculation,"  said  the  engineer, 
"there  is  no  doubt  our  instruments  could 
be  made  to  operate  a  cable  at  sea-bottom, 
just  as  they  could  be  made  to  blow  up  a 
powder  magazine  in  a  beleaguered  city,  or 
steer  a  ship  from  a  distance,  or " 

"  Steer  a  ship  from  a  distance  ?  "  I  inter- 
rupted. 

"Certainly;  a  small  one —say  a  lightship 
— with  no  one  aboard  her." 

"How  could  you  steer  her  ?  " 

"  Oh,  by  a  simple  arrangement  of  com- 
mutators and  relays.  It  isn't  worth  while 
going  into  the  thing,  but  you  could  send  one 
signal  through  the  ether  that  would  part  her 
cables  —  say  by  an  explosive  tube  or  a  simple 
fusing  process.  Then  you  could  send  another 
signal  that  would  open  her  throttle  valve  and 
start  her  engines.  Of  course  I'm  assuming 
fires  up  and  boilers  full.  Then  you  could 
send  other  signals  that  would  put  her  helm 
to  starboard  or  port,  and  so  on.  And 
straightway  your  lightship  would  go  where 
you  wanted  her  to.  There  may  not  seem  to 
be  much  sense  in  steering  an  empty  lightship 
about,  but  don't  you  see  the  vast  usefulness 
in  warfare  of  such  control  over  certain  other 
craft  ?     Think  a  moment." 

He  smiled  mysteriously  while  I  thought. 

"  You  mean  torpedo  craft  ?  " 

"  Exactly.  The  warfare  of  the  future  will 
have  startling  things  in  it ;  perhaps  the 
steering  of  torpedo  craft  from  a  distance  will 
be  counted  in  the  number.  But  we  may 
leave  the  details  to  those  who  will  work 
them  out." 

And  here,  I  think,  we  may  leave  the  whole 
fascinating  subject,  in  the  hope  that  we  have 
seen  clearly  what  already  is.  and  with  a  half- 
discernment  what  is  yet  to  be. 
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A    RIVER    CHOKED    WITH    HYACINTHS. 

By  Walter  Akroydd. 
II li/sfratpd  front  j)hotos  hy  A.  P.  TjEWTS,  Adrian,  U.S.A. 


AGRICULTURISTS  in  this  country 
suffer  considenible  inconwuience 
from  various  natui*al  pests,  l)ut  it  is 
doubtful  wliether  any  of  their  grievances 
can  compare  in  magnitude  with  that  which  at 
the  present  moment  is  occupying  tlie  atten- 
tion of  residents  on  tlie  banks  of  the 
St.  John's  River  and  its  tril)utaries,  in 
Florida.  For  several  years  they  have  been 
stremiously  battling  against  the  plague  of 
the  hyacinth  plant,  which  has  invaded  tlieir 
waterways,  seriously  hindering  navigation, 
reducing  the  fisliing  and  lumbering  indus- 
tries to  a  comparative  standstill,  and  inflict- 
ing severe  pecuniary  loss  upon  those  who 
depend  on  the  last  two  occupations  for  their 
livelihood.  Indeed,  the  plague  has  reached  a 
stage  so  serious  that  the  War  Department 
of  the  United  States  recently  investigated 
the  matter,  and  bills  were  presented  to  Con- 
gress formulating  suggestions  for  remedying 
the  evil.  So  far,  however,  the  plants  have 
triumphed. 

This  curious  nuisance  possesses  many 
peculiar  characteristics,  the  most  salient  of 
wliich  is  the  fact  that  tin's  particular  liyacinth 
will  only  thrive  in  water  or  in  ])laccs  where 
the  soil  is  very  marshy.  As  a  rule,  however, 
it  simply  floats  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water,  without  any  attachment  whatever  of 
its  roots  to  the  soil,  and  under  these  conditions 
it  flourishes  much  the  more  luxiu'iantly.  Its 
prolific  growth  is,  indeed,  a  matter  for 
marvel,   and    has    caused   much   uneasiness 


among  the  inliabitants  of  the  district,  for 
tlie  streams,  rivers,  creeks,  and  ponds  are 
covered  witli  dense  masses  of  hyacinth  plants, 
packed  so  closely  together,  in  many  cases,  as 
to  render  the  Avater  quite  invisible. 

As  will  be  seen  from  one  of  our  illusti'ations, 
the  flower  is  not  of  that  pretty  bell-sliape 
which  characterises  the  l)loom  of  the  hyacintli 
or  bluebell  as  we  know  them  in  Europe, 
nor  is  the  range  of  colours  so  varied,  the 
flowers  being  invariably  either  of  a  light 
blue  or  violet  hue.  I^ack  of  variety  in  tint 
is  compensated  by  the  profusion  of  bloom 
which  distinguishes  the  plant.  In  springtime, 
when  the  flowers  are  in  full  l)loom,  a  large 
expanse  of  these  delicately  tinted  blossoms 
provides  a  very  striking  pictui'c.  The  leaves 
groW'  to  a  considerable  size,  a  bunch  of  stems 
fre(piently  averaging  from  one  to  two  feet 
in  height.  The  roots  also  grow,  in  many 
cases,  to  a  length  of  three  feet,  and  excep- 
tional growtlis  measuring  eight  feet  from  the 
to])  of  the  flower  to  the  tip  of  the  longest 
tendi'il  of  the  root  are  occasionally  fomid. 

It  is  not  definitely  know\n  wdien  this  plant 
first  made  its  appe^irance  in  the  St.  elohn's 
Ri\er,  but  it  would  seem  that  a  pond  at 
Edgew^ater,  four  nn'les  above  tlie  towrn  of 
Paiatka,  was  first  infested  with  it.  In  1890 
this  sheet  of  water  was  cleaned  out  and  the 
plants  lieedlessly  thrown  into  tlie  river.  The 
sluggish  waters  of  the  latter  appear  to  have 
been  quite  as  congenial  to  tlie  plants  as  that 
of  the  pond  from  which  they  had  been  so 
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siimmarilj  removed.  At  aiiv  rate,  tliey  grew 
liixuriaiitlj  and  produced  heavy  (dusters  of 
bloom,  wliicli  i-eiidered  tlie  river  (jiute 
beaiitifid  at  the  s])ot.  Hettlers  and  travellerK 
to  the  neighbourhood  were  nuieh  attracted 
])y  the  pretty  siglit,  and,  ignorant  of  the 
multiplying  propensities  of  tlie  plant,  (tarried 
away  specimens  to  grow  in  the  river  muu'er 
home    to    varv    the    l)eautv   of    its    existing 


THE    WATKll- HYACINTH    PLAJNT    IN    BLOOM. 

vegetation.  Four  years  later  tlie  fisliermen 
in  the  river  took  alarm  at  tlie  ubiipn'ty  of 
the  hyacintli,  wlien  they  began  to  suffer  incon- 
venience through  the  frequent  entanglement 
of  the  weed  with  their  nets.  Steamboats 
also  liad  their  progress  retarded  by  huge 
clumps  of  hyacinths  suflicient  to  bring 
vessels  to  a  standstill  when  they  came  in 
contact  witii  them. 


At  {\\{)  preseiU-  moment  tlu^  hyacinth 
infests  ilu^  Si.  John's  River  for  a  distanci^  of 
over  2(H)  mil(,s,  the  l)anks  on  {,Mlher  side  of 
the  waterwav  being  fringed  with  a  boi'der  of 
the  plant  varying  from  tAventy-(i\e  to  two 
hun(b'e<l  feet,  in  width,  \\hile  it  is  (vstiniated 
that  th(^  total  amount,  of  coast-line  alfected 
is  (^onsidera])ly  ov(M'  l.ooo  nn'les  in  extent.. 
The  main  reason  why  the  hyacinth  has 
obtained  such  a  lij'Ui  hold  on  tin; 
St.  John's  River  bVs  in  tin;  slnggish- 
ness  of  the  sti'eam,  which  inns  at 
tJie  I'ate  of  oidy  about  one  and  a 
half  nn'les  an  honr.  In  the  ti'ibu- 
tai'ies  of  this  ]"iver,  where  the 
curriMit  travels  at  abont  four  miles 
])er  hour,  the  plant  has  no  chance 
of  obtaining  a  hold,  the  swift 
current  tearing  it  away  from  the 
baidvs  and  cai'i-ying  it  into  the  St. 
John's  River.  So  far  other  j'ivei's 
have  Ihh'u  kept  free  from  the  nuis- 
an(;e,  but^  as  tluMH;  is  always  a 
possibility  of  its  being  introdu(;ed 
into  other  waters  by  unincpiii'ing 
adnnrers  of  ith  beanty,  Mr.  Herbert 
J.  \Vebl)(M*,  an  assistant  in  the 
Division  of  VegetaJik^  Physiology 
and  Pathology  of  the  Fnited  States 
Depai'tment  of  Agriculture,  wdu> 
was  instrn(tt(^d  by  that  l>oard  to 
investigate'  the  plagne.  has  wisely 
snggesled  that  the  State  of  Florida 
should  enact  laws  b)rbid<ling  the 
inti'odn(,'tion  of  the  water-hyacinth 
into  lakes  and  |)onds  having  an 
outlet,  for  once  the  ])lant  obtains 
a.  footing  it  can  iKJver  be  entirely 
eradi(^ated. 

Those  S(^ttlers  who  encouraged 
the  cnltivation  of  the  watcM'-hyacinth 
ten  years  ago  ai'c  now  reaping  tlui 
fruits  of  theii'  action.  As  may 
be  seen  from  onr  illnstrations,  tke 
i-ivei'  at  tlie  part  alfected  is  covered 
with  a  dense  mat  of  the  ])lant;S 
stretching  from  one  side  to  tJie 
othei'.  At  til  is  spot  the  rivi^r  is 
exa(;tly  one  mile  wide,  so  that  a 
vary  (^om])r(^hensive  idea  of  the 
snpremacy  of  tlui  ]>lant  may  be  gatlieiXMl. 
Small  boats  with  scr(;w^-pi'opellers  iind  it 
impossible  to  make  headway,  as  the  plants 
become  entangled  in  the  S(^rews  so  that  they 
cannot  i'(ivolve.  Side  ])addle-wheel  st(iamers 
fare  b(^tlei*,  hut  are  of  I  (Mi  brought  to  a 
complete  standstill.  In  this  case  the  difli- 
(Milty  is  that  the  ])lant;S  (tolled,  between  tlu^ 
\A\i)d  and    the    bulkheads,  making  a  thick, 
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n\  (>    1  i  <.)>.<>  \  !  ^    i  <>\\  iN<.    \  1  --,1  )     I  )!]:<ii  <,!i    I  m-    \\  \  i  i  i:  ii '^  \<  in  rii^. 

inijK'iicl  ivjhlc     hL'inkci,    so    ih.-it     it     is    ofh'ii  sinidcd    for    ilic    juirpos**    of     w  it  lislMndini: 

ahsoliitcly  iiiijiossihh^   to   i'cvim'sc  t iKM'iiu'iiics.  iicjivv  ])i'«ssin'r  a]){tli(Ml  from  wit liiii.     And  tin' 

On  one  occasion  no  less  tlian  three  ('\-<*nrsion  na\iu'alor's  ti'onhic   is  siiil    fnnlici'  increased 

steamers  were    blocked   hy  the   phmts,  imahle  hy     thi^    presence    of    j)i<'ce'S    of     wood     and 

lo  move  one    way  or    the    othei".     Steamers  oihe?'     ilrhri^    whicli     lie     coneeah'd     amonir 

with    low-|>i'essm"(^   enu'ines    have   their  injec-  the    phmts  and   are   not     re\e;ded    nniil    th<' 

lion    pipes   cJioke(|,   So   (hat    snllicieiit,   water  \'esse!   crashes   into  them.      In   fact,  so  lireat,. 

cannot     he     ohiaineii      for     the     coiuh'tisers.  has   the   menace   to   naxii^at ion    become  that, 

Occasiotiaily  t  his  e\'il  is  i'eme<h'ed  i)y  bh)win_u*  nidess  some   \'ery  (h'ast  ic   method    is  resm-t,ed 

a  powerfnl  jet  of  steatn.  thron;ih  the  injiH'lion  lo  foi'  the  remn\al  y){  \\\v  hyacimhs,  t.he  ri\-e}' 

pipes,    bnt     this    is    an    extremely    hazar(h>ns  t  rallic  t.o  and  fi'oin  Pakitka  will  cease,  and  (his 

c«»nrs.e,    for    injection     pipers    are     not,    con-  wonid    iu'  a  sevci-c   hjow   to  th<'   town,  as,  at. 
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the  present  moment,  eight  large  steamers  ply 
regularly  up  and  down  the  river,  carrying 
mails,  freight,  and  passengers. 

But  not  only  has  navigation  suttered 
severely  from  the  nuisance.  The  timber  in- 
dustry'has  also  l)een  greatly  reduced,  for 
logs  cannot  be  rafted  down  tlie  river  as 
they  were  when  the  waterway  was  quite 
clear.  The  amount  of  timber  exported  from 
Palatka  is  aljout  :)r),00(),000  feet  per  annum, 
representing  a  value  of  some  £20,000.  It 
is  estimated  that  from  the  difficulty  in  raft- 
ing the  logs  the  timber  merchants  sutfer  an 
approximate  loss  of  £(),000  every  year. 

Fishermen,  too,  have  been  severely  handi- 
capped in  following  their  vocation,  on  account 
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of  their  inability  to  manipulate  tlieir  nets 
among  the  plants.  Occasionally  open  spac^es 
occur,  so  that  the  nets  may  be  lowered  ;  but 
this  is  a  risky  undertaking,  as  the  nets  are 
caught  up  by  the  drifting  hyacinths  and 
carried  away.  Something  like  five  hundred 
men  are  engaged  in  tliis  industry  upon  the 
banks  of  the  St.  John's  River,  and  the  out- 
look for  them  is  by  no  means  prosperous. 
One  large  employer  of  fishing  labour  reckons 
that  he  has  experienced  a  loss  of  about  £200 
a  year  through  damage  to  nets,  loss  of  time, 
and  depreciation  in  the  results  of  the  catches. 
Another  and  much  graver  danger  is  that 
the  hyacinths  impede  the  flow  of  tlie  water. 
When   heavy   rainfalls  or  floods  occur    the 


small  islands  of  plants  are  cauglit  up  by  the 
current  and  cai-ried  rapidly  along  until 
further  progress  is  barred  l)y  a  bridge. 
Here  the  weed  collects  and  foi'ins  a  for- 
midable dam.  The  pressure  of  the  water 
accordingly  becomes  tremendous,  and  either 
the  baiTier  succundjs  or  the  surrounding 
country  is  flooded.  In  the  year  1894,  during 
a  flood,  the  plants  collected  in  this  manner 
against  the  foundations  of  a  railway  bridge 
that  spanned  the  river  at  Eice  Creek,  and 
some  sixty-tive  feet  of  the  trestles  were 
destroyed,  while  at  another  bridge  men  had 
to  be  specially  employed  to  push  the  plants 
through,  so  that  the  waters  should  be  allowed 
to  continue  their  natural  course  and  not 
desolate  the  neiglibouring  country. 

Various   schemes   have  been  ad- 
vanced foi'  exterminating  the  plaiit, 
but  it  is  generally  accepted  that  its 
complete  banishment   is  absolutely 
impossible,  owing  to  the  firm  footing 
whicli  it  lias  obtained,  so  that  the 
only    hope  now  is  to  hold  it  well 
under    control.      Strange    to    say, 
cattle   thrive   upon  it  wonderfully, 
and   hundreds   of   animals  may  be 
seen    along   the  shores   of   the   St. 
Jolnrs  River  in  winter  grazing  on 
the  weed  with  great  relish.     But  it 
is  doul)tful  whether  this  utilisation 
of  tlie  water-hyacinth  will  be  suffi- 
ciently   extensive    to    keep    it    in 
check,  consequently   more   formid- 
able  weapons    of   war    have    been 
suggested.      The  assistant  engineer 
of  the  War  Department  recommends 
the   construction   of   a  light   draft 
stern- wheel-steamer,  havnig  a  double 
bow  or  outrigger  which,  on  being 
forced  into  a  mass  of  plants,  would 
cause   them   to  gather  toward   the 
nnddlc  of  the  boat,  where  an  inclined 
carrier  would  pick  tliem  up  and  deposit  them 
in  front  of  rollers  driven  by  machinery.   These 
rollers,  in  turn,  Avould  force  the  water  from 
them,  thus  greatly  reducing  their  l)ulk.    The 
crushed  material  could  then  be  delivered  to 
l)arges  alongside,  to   be  deposited  where  it 
could  not  cause  any  furtlier  injui'y. 

This  process,  however,  would  be  very 
expensive,  for  the  steamers  would  have  to 
be  retained  in  constant  employment  in  order 
to  keep  the  waterw^ay  clear  for  navigation. 
Absolute  extirpation,  though  very  much 
desired,  is  regarded  as  completely  out  of  the 
question,  since  that  w^ould  mean  the  unending 
task  of  destroying  every  single  plant,  root, 
and  seed  from  which  a  new  growth   could 
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possibly  spring.  The  only  expedient,  there- 
fore, to  whicli  resort  can  be  made  is  to  keep 
the  snrface  of  the  river  comparatively  free 
from  the  weed  by  means  of  these  steamers. 
Bnt  even  this  drastic  method  is  franght  witli 
difficulty,  as  the  crushing  machinery  is  liable 
to  be  constantly  injured  and  made  of  no 
effect  by  the  logs,  driftwood,  and  general 
rubbish  brought  down  by  the  stream  and 
strongly  entangled  in  the  luxuriant  growth 
of  the  objectionable  plant. 

Another  suggestion  is  tlie  arrangement  of 
two  booms,  as  shown  in  our  illustration. 
The  plants  travelling  with  the  current  strike 
the  deflecting  boom  and  round  the  buoy 
at  the  end.  As  the  course  of  the  current 
has  been  diverted  by  the  collecting  boom, 
the  plants  are  arrested  by  the  latter  and 
brought  to  a  standstill.  They  can  then  be 
removed  from  the  river,  to  be  burned  or 
otherwise  destroyed.  Strange  to  say,  the 
water-hyacinth  is  killed  directly  it  comes 
into  contactwith  saltwater  or  other  impurities, 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  destructive 
substances  should  be  placed  in  the  water. 
So  far,  however,  none  of  these  schemes  have 
been  systematically  carried  into  effect. 

There  is,  however,  anotlier  expedient  by 
which  this  pest  might  be  kept  in  check-— 
the  introduction  and  spread  of  its  natural 
enemies.  After  prolonged,  careful  search 
Mr.  Webber  has  discovered  a  disease  which 
he  considers  would  do  widespread  damage 
among  the  hj^acinth  plants.  This  is  a 
parasite  fungus  which  attacks  the  leaves  in 
spots  and  in  time  completely  kills  it.  It 
is  interesting  to  recall  the  fact  that  a  some- 
what similar  evil — the  water  weed— infested 
several  of  the  rivers  and  canals  of  this 
country  many  years  ago  to  such  an  extent 
that  navigation  was  seriously  threatened. 
Although   botanical   experts   devoted    their 


energies  to  the  discovery  of  some  disease 
that  would  have  fatal  effect  upon  the  weed, 
all  their  attempts  for  some  time  proved 
unavailing.  At  last,  however,  they  were 
spared  further  efforts  in  this  direction,  for 
the  plant  suddenly  began  to  decrease  in 
profusion,  and  in  a  short  while  disappeared 
altogether.  This  sudden  and  complete 
extinction  of  the  water  weed  was  attributed 
to  the  presence  of  natural  enemies  in  the 
water  in  which  the  plant  had  previously 
flourished.  Mr.  Webber,  therefore,  urges 
that  extensive  search  sliould  be  made  in  the 
natural  haunts  of  this  leaf-spotting  fungus 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  it  among  the 
hyacinths  in  large  quantities.  If  it  does 
not  entirely  kill  off  the  plants,  it  will  at 
any  rate  serve  to  keep  their  growth  in 
check. 
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ON    A   HAYSTACK 

Br  Chaeles  Kennett  Burkow. 


Ilhistrated  hy  8t.  Clair  Simmons. 


IT  was  three  o'clock  in  the  iifternoon  ; 
luncheon  had  come  to  a  placid  termina- 
tion an  hour  before,  and  Wavthorpe, 
having  nothing  to  do,  was  at  loose  ends.  There 
was  no  more  delightful  country  house  within 
forty  miles  of  London  than  Mrs.  Stanmore's, 
and  her  guests,  as  a  rule,  w^ere  so  carefully 
selected  that  they  fitted  in  with  one  another 
as  comfortably  as  the  pieces  of  a  puzzle  ;  but 
Waythorpe,  for  once,  could  not  find  his 
place.  As  I  have  said,  he  had  nothing  to  do, 
and  everyone  else  appeared  to  be  intent 
on  some  occupation  which  any  addition 
might  have  embarrassed.  Now,  although  in 
some  circumstances  it  is  easy  enough  to  do 
nothing  alone,  there  are  occasions  when  it 
may  be  eminently  desirable  to  do  nothing 
with  somebody  else,  and  Waythorpe  felt  that 
he  was  in  the  clutch  of  one  of  these  occa- 
sions. Idleness  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
occupations  in  the  world,  but,  to  a  trustful 
conscience,  it  becomes  a  positive  virtue  wdien 
another  person,  in  like  case,  is  near  at  hand. 
Waythorpe  felt  this  profoundly  as  he  wan- 
dered from  room  to  room. 

In  the  drawing-room  he  found  half  a 
dozen  people,  all  reading  or  chatting  or  pre- 
tending to  work. 

"  Is  there  anyone  here,"  he  asked,  gen- 
erally, "who'd  like  to  come  and  do  nothing 
with  me  ?  " 

"  AYe're  all  busy,  as  you  see,"  Mrs.  Stan- 
more  said.  "Ethel  w^as  here  half  an  horn- 
ago  ;  Fm  sure  she  would  have  sympathised 
with  you,  but  she  has  disappeared." 

"Miss  Stanmore  is  the  best  lounger  I 
know,  if  I  may  say  so.  Do  you  happen  to 
know  where  she's  gone  ?  " 

"  Unfortunately,  I  haven't  a  notion,"  said 
Mrs.  Stanmore.  Waythorpe  withdrew,  deter- 
mined to  find  Ethel  if  she  w^ere  accessible. 
He  made  his  w^ay  to  tlie  library,  wdiich  was 
empty  and  deliciously  cool :  he  would  have 
remained  there  if  Mrs.  Stanmore's  informa- 
tion had  not  put  the  spirit  of  a  treasure- 
hunter  into  him.  Next  he  went  to  the 
smoking-room,  wdiich  appeared  to  be  tenanted 
by  placid  sleepers- -there  was  certainly  no 
lady  therCo  After  that  he  crossed  to  the 
billiard-room,  where  two  enthusiasts,  in  their 
shirt-sleeves,  were  playing  800  up,  crawling 


to  the  total  by  preposterous  breaks  of  ten 
or  so. 

"I  suppose  I'm  not  wanted  here,  Mansell?" 
asked  Waythorpe. 

"  You  may  mark  if  you  like." 

"  No,  thanks  ;  that  would  be  work.  Is 
there  anyone  about  the  place  who  wants  to 
do  nothing  ?  " 

"  Well,  of  all  the  lazy  beggars "  said 

the  second  player. 

"  I  saw^  Miss  Stanmore  going  towards  the 
farm  not  long  ago,"  said  Mansell;  "she 
didn't  look  as  though  she  meant  to  do 
much." 

"  But  why  towards  the  farm,  I  wonder  ?  " 

"  Don't  ask  me,  Waythorpe  ;  go  and  find 
her  !  " 

"When  you  fellows  w^ant  a  lesson  in 
billiards  I'm  at  your  service,  you  know. 
Mansell  can  no  more  play  than  an  owl !  " 

"  Go  away  !  "  said  Mansell.  "  What's  the 
matter  with  you  ?  " 

"  I  think  it's  the  heat.  It  must  be  aw^ful 
down  there  in  the  valley." 

"  I  dare  say  it  is  ;  but  if  you're  not  going 
to  mark  I  wish  you'd  clear  ont." 

"  You're  a  charming  fellow,  Mansell,  but, 

as  I  said,  you  can  no  more  play  than " 

Waythorpe  dexterously  avoided  a  piece  of 
chalk  and  retired. 

He  put  on  a  straw  hat  and  w^andered  out 
into  the  sunshine.  It  was,  indeed,  terribly 
hot,  and  his  first  instinct  w^as  to  seek  out  a 
shady  spot,  throw  a  handkerchief  over  his 
face,  and  go  to  sleep.  But  he  remembered 
Miss  Stanmore  and  the  farm,  and  determined 
to  try  to  find  the  lady  before  lie  weakly 
succumbed  to  the  influences  of  the  w^eather. 
Besides,  he  rather  particularly  wished  to  see 
Miss  Stanmore  alone,  wliicli  was  no  easy 
matter  in  a  houseful  of  guests,  most  of  whom 
were  intimate  friends,  and  one,  at  least, 
would  have  liked  to  be  more. 

He  crossed  the  garden,  then  slowdy  passed 
through  a  gate  that  gave  upon  a  private  road, 
and  presently  vaulted  a  stile  and  found  him- 
self in  the  farm  premises.  It  was  a  modern 
farm,  conducted  at  considerable  loss  by  Mrs. 
Stanmore,  which  fact  probably  accounted  for 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  she  regarded  it. 
Everything  was  very  neat,  very  clean,  very 
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cbiboralcly  litt(Ml  iii;i  woi'd, very  iinbiiKiiK^ss- 
likc  ;  Tor  it,  all  indicated  tliat  far  inotv  niniicy 
was  sjKMit,  lliai)  could  possibly  liaxc  been  ]);iid 
out  of  the  profits.  However,  froiii  Way- 
tliorpe's  point  of  \ie\v  it  was  a  iiiiicli 
])leasaiit.('r   place    to    \Naiider   round   than    an 


*•  VA\\v\   St,'nni)(*n'  vvn^  lyini;'  tlierc,   <'h1(M'|i." 


ordinary  farm,  so  \\v  eoninuMiced  his  search 
for  Miss  Stainnore  i\v  mentally  compliment - 
m<^  her  luotlier. 

Hut  alt'hou_ij:h  lie  sou^'hl  diliircMit  ly,  lie 
found  iiothinir  to  reward  Ins  toil.  He  looked 
at  tlie  j)i,ij:s,  whicl)  were  all  asleep,  and  con- 
cluded that  he  did    not  h'ko  them  mucli  ;    he 


examined  some  bullocks  critically,  ])aid  n  visit, 
to  the  i)ouhry-yard,  di'op]ie(]  into  the  stables 
(which  were  sometimes  cidlecj  tin;  '' (b'awin_L^- 
rooms  "  by  jealous  neiirhbours)  and  spent  a 
})lejisani  ten  minutes  with  the  hoi'ses  ;  })\\\ 
where\'e]'  he  wefU.  he  found  nothimr  that 
suii:_L^ested  Miss 
Stanmore,  K\ery- 
liiiuLC.  loo,  was 
aslee]>,  and  he 
be,u"an  to  w<uide]' 
whethei'  lu^  liimself 
was  j'eally  awake  ; 
a  somnolent  en- 
chantmenta])])eai'ed 
to  bi'ood  o\'er  the 
worM  :  tJK^  \ery 
s])iriL  of  summei" 
i  t  s  e  1  r  s  e  e  m  ed 
drow  ne(j  in  I'est. 

At  last  he  came 
to  a  irat(\  and 
natui'ally  lie  leant 
upon  it  in  a  kind 
of  di'eam.  Fi'om 
that  j)oiiit  the  land 
slope(l  steadily 
dou  n  i  ni  o  the 
vall(\v  ;  his  eye 
wandered  over 
mih^s  of  (piiet  coun- 
t  ry,  aci-oss  the 
Weald  of  Sussex, 
sliimmerinu"  in  a 
blue  haze,  to  the 
distant  S  o  u  tli 
j)  o  \v  n  s,  w  h  i  (Ml 
look(Ml  like  a  hank 
of  <'loud  on  tlie 
horizon.  At  the 
other  side  of  the 
irate  was  a  i2:rass- 
iield,  iuid  in  oiui 
coi'uei'  of  it  a.  hay- 
stack, ilat  -  to])p(Ml, 
])i'o  t  ec  t  ed  by  a 
canvas  awniniz:. 
The  space  between 
the  slack  and  th(,' 
awninii"  ]~»i*esentcd 
a  haven  of  sha(h», 
and  \Vaytlior])e 
mad(»  lowai'ds  it  as  a  bathei'  makes  foi*  tlie 
sea.  The  (piestion  of  iraininir  the  summit 
sui,^<j:est(Ml  itself  as  he  ap})roached,  but  that 
ditliculty  vanished  wlien  he  n^ached  the 
place,  for  on  the  other  side  of  the  rick, 
conveniently  placed  b)r  mount in,L^  he  found 
a  ladder. 
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"  The  quest  of  the  lady,"  he  thought,  as 
he  set  foot  on  the  lowest  rung,  "  has  failed ; 
but  the  gods  are  seldom  vindictive,  and  they 
have,  at  least,  guided  me  to  a  place  where  I 
can  follow  the  example  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  go  to  sleep." 

But  the  gods,  remembering  their  ow:n 
experience  of  the  ways  of  men,  are  sometimes 
moved  to  beautiful  kindnesses  ;  for  as  Way- 
thorpe's  head  rose  above  the  top  of  the  rick 
he  beheld  a  sight  that  sent  the  blood . 
spinning  to  his  heart.  The  sliaded  platform 
was  already  tenanted— Ethel  Stanmore  was 
lying  there,  and  she,  like  everything  else  on 
that  amazing  afternoon,  was  asleep. 

For  a  moment  Waythorpe  gazed  silently, 
not  daring  to  move — and,  indeed,  the  sight 
before  him  was  sufficiently  entrancing,  to 
have  stirred  the  pulses  of  a  less  susceptible 
man.  The  girl  lay  there,  lengtlnvays  of  the 
rick,  with  her  face  turned  in  the  direction  of 
the  ladder  ;  but  the  approach  had  been  left 
unguarded,  sleep  had  played  the  traitor,  and 
she  was  caught.  She  had  taken  off  her  hat, 
and  her  cheek  rested  against  a  curved  arm  ; 
the  movement  of  her  breath  made  a  little 
rustling  in  the  loose  hay,  her  left  hand,  palm 
upwards,  lay  within  a  yard  of  him.  He 
resisted  a  sudden  impulse  to  tickle  it  with  a 
piece  of  grass,  and,  instead,  drew  a  deep 
inspiration  and  said,  "By  Jove!"  very 
softly. 

And  then  a  rather  curious  thing  happened, 
for,  as  Waythorpe's  foot  left  the  last  rung, 
the  ladder  shpped,  and,  just  as  he  landed 
safely,  it  fell  to  the  ground — not  noisily  or 
without  discretion,  but  very  quietly,  dragging 
its  end  against  the  rick  as  it  descended.  He 
could  not  for  his  life  have  said  whether  he 
was  in  any  way  consciously  responsible  for 
that  incident ;  it  was  just  one  of  those 
occurrences  which  almost  enter  the  region  of 
metaphysics. 

Instead  of  disposing  himself  to  sleep, 
which,  in  the  circumstances,  was  impossible, 
he  sat  down  to  watch.  He  felt  like  the  fairy 
prince,  but  had  not  the  courage  to  call  the 
princess  back  to  the  waking  world  by  the 
,  usual  method  ;  indeed,  after  a  time  he  felt 
that  the  situation  might  be  rather  embarrass- 
ing to  the  lady,  and  he  began  to  cast  about 
in  his  mind  for  some  means  of  making  his 
presence  seem  inevitable  ;  the  fallen  ladder 
supplied  the  very  excuse  he  needed— there 
it  lay  ;  his  retreat,  and  hers  also,  was  cut  off. 
He  was  on  the  point  of  indicating  his  arrival 
by  a  judicious  cough,  when  Miss  Stanmore 
opened  her  eyes,  started  up  on  to  one  elbow, 
and  gazed  at  him  in  amused  surprise. 


"  Mr.  Waythorpe  !  "  slie  cried,  "  liow  on 
earth  did  you  get  here  ?  " 

"  From  tlie  ground." 

"  How  did  you  know  I  w^as  here  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  know  ;  it  was  all  accident,  the 
happiest  accident." 

"  I  thought  perhaps  you'd  been  looking 
for  me,"  she  said. 

"Well,  so  I  had,  but  Fd  given  up  the 
search;  and  then,  of  course,  when  I  least 
expected  it,  I  found  you." 

"  It's  a  jolly  place,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Perfect,"  said  Waythorpe. 

"  Ever  since  I  can  remember  there's  been 
a  rick  in  this  corner ;  when  I  came  home 
from  school  in  the  summer  I  used  almost  to 
live  on  it." 

"  That  was  before  I  knew  you." 

"  It's  only  three  years  ago." 

"But  I've  only  known  you  for  eighteen 
months." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  Why,  you  seem  quite  like 
an  old  friend."  Waythorpe  did  not  feel  in 
the  least  like  an  old  friend,  but  he  did  not 
say  so. 

"  And  what  did  you  do  up  here  ?  "  he 
asked.  "  I  suppose  you  weren't  always 
asleep  ?  " 

"  How  absurd  !  Of  course  not  !  I  used  to 
play  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  desert  islands, 
and  alone  on  a  raft,  and  things  of  that  sort." 

"  We  might  play  now,"  Waythorpe  sug- 
gested. 

"  I  don't  think  it  would  do,"  she  said, 
shaking  her  head  ;  "it  wouldn't  be  a  bit 
convincing,  and  there's  no  good  in  playing 
at  play." 

"I  daresay  you're  right ;  all  one's  illusions 
die  after  one  has  passed  eighteen." 

"  Oh,  no  1 " 

"  After  twenty,  then." 

"  No — the  true  ones  never  die." 

"  But  if  they're  true,  they're  not  illusions ! " 

"  Please  talk  about  something  else — you're 
getting  very  unpractical,  Mr.  Waythorpe." 

"  There  were  several  things  I  wanted  to 
say  before  I  found  you,  but  I  daresay  they 
were  illusions — like  the  others." 

She  said  nothing,  but  glanced  over  the 
edge  of  the  rick  ;  Waythorpe  did  the  same 
thing  on  his  side  ;  it  occurred  to  him  that 
for  complete  isolation  their  position  was 
singularly  well  disposed. 

"After  all,"  he  said,  "it  doesn't  need 
much  imagination  to  transform  this  into  a 
raft,  floating  on  a  sea  of  summer." 

"  No,"  she  said  ;  "  there  is  the  very  calm, 
green  sea  ;  we  have  a  kind  of  sail  above  us, 
— it's  a  funny  shape,  but  that  doesn't  matter  ; 
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If  A  Y  STACK. 
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but,  how   ai'c   \'i)\\    froiiiii:  lo      r_ 
jiccoiiiiL  for  iJic  lr(i(!S  r  '*  ^ 

''Tiicy   r('j)r('S(MiL    islands      I 

ti'opical  islands  in  the 
Sonili  S(nis.'' 

"  A  nd      we're     sa  il  inir 
st,i'ai_ii:lil      for      (lie     South      1 
Downs  ?  " 

''  Xo,  no  say  to  Tpolii 
or  Samoa.*' 

''  And  there  isn't  a  dond 
in  the  sky  I  " 

'"  And  we  ar(^  alone :  this 
is  (MH'  world  I  What  eoidd 
he  bcttei'  than  to  ii'o  sailing" 
on  and  on  like  this  lor 
(}V(M*  ?  *" 

"  If  we  only  were*  sail- 
ing- 1  "  r]th("l  cried.  ''  Ihu, 
after  all,  this  is  only  a  riek, 
and  we'ri^  not  niovinirat  all, 
and  l"ni  sui'e  wi'  should 
hav(!  irone  in  to  tea  an  liour 
a^iro." 

"  Uanir  tea  !  "  said  Way- 
thorpe.  "  Do  you  want, 
any  ?  " 

''  It  seems  I'athei'  a  ]<tnu- 
way  to  <^-<)  foi'  it,  docsiTl  it  r '' 

''  1'hen    let's    stay   whei'c 
Wi'  are."     TIhm'i/  are   times 
wIkmi    a    man     loathes    the 
merc!    notion    of    tea,    with      \ 
its  eliekinij:  cups,  its  subdued       j 
eouNcrsation.    its   persists'iU      \  ; 
call   for  small  elTorts.     This 
(scaj)e      made      Waythorj^e 
breathe*  freely  aji:ain. 

"  I  tind,"  ln!  said,  'Mliat 
the  older  one  irets,  the  less 
interest ini{  tea,  as  an  in- 
stitution, becomes  :  f  spi^ak, 
of  coin'se,  fi'om  a  man's 
point  of  view." 

''  I've  (tflen  woiuhM'ed 
whether  men  !"eally  enjoyiMJ 
it." 

"  I*ersonally,    you    know, 
this  kind  of  thinu*  suits  me  mucli  better,  e\(Mi 
without,  the  tea." 

''That's  because  it's  more  unusual,  I 
su])])ose." 

"It.  is  more  unusual,  (M'rtainly  :  i)ut  that 
isn't  <pn'te  what.  I  meant..  Don't  you  think, 
wIkm)  two  p(M)])lc  WW  toijfether,  like  this, 
isolated,  as  it.  wciH^  and  abo\'e  the  world, 
thing's  s(H'm  simpler?  ItV  so  <lif1iculi,  with 
crowds  of  jH'opKi  buzzinir  al)oul,  to  realiss^ 
that  bfe  is  a  very  simple  l)usin(,'ss,  after  all." 


''That  doesn't  soimd  al  all  mo<lern,  Mr. 
Wayt  horpc." 

"  I  daresay  not,  and  a  ;_:'nod  lhinL% 
too  !  V(>u  find  il  simple,  d.on't  y^m  r  "  She 
r<'s!ed  liei'  chin  between  tliundt  and  b)re- 
{inu;!'!'  to  think  ait<,nt  it  ;  after  a  time  she 
said 

"  Well.  y>u  sec,  V\v  had  >i^  little  ex- 
pei-ienc(>  linu  I  really  (I'Mi't  know.  It's 
cei'tainly  amusini:-." 

'*  XcNcr  serious  r  " 
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"  Oil,  yes,  sometimes ;  but  even  serious 
things  may  be  amusing.'' 

"As,  for  instance,''  said  Waythorpe,  "such 
a  matter  as  the  loss  of  our  ladder." 

"  Our  ladder  ?  " 

"Just  as  I  reached  the  top  it  fell  down. 
There  it  is,  lying  quite  innocently  ever  so 
many  feet  away."  She  crossed  over  to  liis 
side  to  look  at  it,  and  presently  sat  down  by 
him. 

"  The  nasty  thing  !  "  she  said. 

"  It  was  inconsiderate,  wasn't  it  ?  This  is 
a  kind  of  desert  island,  you  see,  after  all. 
Shall  I  fly  a  signal  of  distress,  or  call  for 
help  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  she  cried.  Waythorpe  smiled 
as  he  gazed  tenderly  at  the  offending  ladder. 

"  It  was,  as  you  say,  very  nasty  of  it  to 
drop,"  he  murmured.  "  But,"  he  added, 
"  I'm  rather  glad  it  did,  because  it  makes  us 
companions  in  adversity,  and  they  are  always 
confidential." 

"  How  on  earth  are  we  to  get  down  ?  " 

"  We'U  think  about  that  later,  if  you  don't 
mind.  ...  I  told  you  that  I'd  been  looking 
for  you  this  afternoon,  didn't  I  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said. 

"Well,  to  tell  you  the  candid  truth,  I 
wanted  to  make  love  to  you  !  "  Ethel  did 
not  move,  she  did  not  even  start ;  Waytliorpe 
paused  until,  as  it  were,  his  words  had  soaked 
into  the  silence.  Then  he  went  on,  "  That's 
rather  a  brutal  way  of  putting  it,  isn't 
it  ?  But  I'm  not  much  of  a  hand  at 
wrapping  things  up ;  and  if  my  illusion  has 
to  die,  it  may  as  well  be  killed  suddenly. 
I'm  glad,  though,  that  you  believe  so  firmly 
in  illusions  !  " 


"  I  said,  in  true  illusions." 

"  Yes,  in  true  ones.  Now,  on  my  side 
there's  no  illusion  at  all — I  know  I  love  you 
— there's  no  mistake  there  ;  but  I  had  an 
idea  tliat  you  might  care  for  me— and  if  that 
was  an  illusion,  you  see,  I'm  done  !  " 

There  was  another  long  pause,  and  the 
haystack  became  as  profoundly  silent  as  the 
sleeping  country  that  it  overlooked.  Nothing 
stirred  ;  the  shadow  of  a  rook  flying  over  the 
field  seemed  to  accentuate  the  stillness.  At 
last  Etliel  said — 

"  I  don't  think  it  was  an  illusion — alto- 
gether !  " 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  indirect 
question  and  answer  are  always  more  pleasing, 
and  certainly  easier,  than,  the  direct ;  to  leave 
something  unsaid  broadens  the  horizon  ;  the 
simple  "  Yes "  or  "  No  "  snaps  with  the 
abruptness  of  a  closing  door. 

"  We  must  really  go,"  said  Ethel,  after  a 
blissful  half  hour  in  which  the  pair  had  come 
to  a  perfect  understanding.  "But  how  are 
we  going  to  get  down  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that's  easy  enough,  dear  girl,"  said 
Waythorpe.  He  slipped  over  the  edge  of 
the  rick,  clinging  on  by  his  fingers,  and 
dropped  ;  it  was  a  long  drop,  but  he  had 
done  more  dangerous  things  under  much 
less  stirring  circumstances.  Then  he  raised 
the  ladder  to  its  place,  and  the  girl  descended 
laughing. 

"  Why  didn't  you  think  of  that  before  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"  I  did  think  of  it — but  I  was  in  no  hurry, 
and  I  had  something  to  say  to  you." 

"  And  you  said  it." 

"  And  I  said  it,  my  sweetest  girl !  " 


PJioto  hii  Thomas] 


lord's    pavilion    on    an    ETON    AND    IIAKIU)\V    DAY. 


{('heap^ide. 


THE     HEADQUARTERS     OF     CRICKET. 


AN    INSIDE   VIEW    OF   THE    PAVILION    AT    LORD'S. 

P>Y 

M.    Randal    Roberts. 


THE  Maryleboiie  (Miib  h  tlie  cricketers' 
Mecca.  Every  schoolboy  worth  his 
sah,  from  the  time  lie  first  handles  a 
bat,  looks  forward  to  the  day  wdien  he  can  don 
the  famons  colours  and  enjoy  all  the  deli<^lits 
and  privileges  of  mend)ersbip  of  the  M.C.O. 
Old  members,  when  their  days  for  active  play 
are  over,  gravitate  to  Lord's  on  line  snmmer 
afternoons  as  sni'elyas  steel  filings  are  attracted 
to  the  magnet.  No  self-respecting  old  Blue 
wonld  absent  himself  from  Lord's  pavilion  on 
the  occasion  of  tlie  'Varsity  inatcli  any  more 
than  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
keep  away  from  the  House  of  Couimons  on 
Budget  night.  Among  the  members  there 
are  certain  old  cricketing  Nestors  whose 
proud  boast  it  is  that  for  forty  years  they 
have  never  missed  a  match  of  importance  at 
Lord's,  and  who  hope  to  continue  the  same 
programme,  if  they  live,  another  forty.  What 
a  chance  for  the  cricket  chronicler  if  he  could 
only  secure  a  seat  among  those  veterans. 
They  are  most  of  them  full  of  reminiscences 
and  could  supply  him  with  enough  gossip  about 
bygone  heroes  to  till  lialf  a  dozen  ponderous 
tomes.  While  discussing  the  ever  fresh  story 
of  famous  cricket  matches,  an  enthusiastic 
member  told  the  writer  last  season  that  he 
could  walk  blindfold  from  the  pavilion  to 
the  exact  spot  on  the  ground  where  the 
wicket    was  pitched  in  the    historic   match 


twenty-one  years  ago,  when  the  Australians 
suddenly  leaped  into  fame  by  beating  a 
powerful  M.0.0.  team  in  a  sin2:le  day. 

The  M.C.O.  is  the  hub  of  the  cricket 
universe.  I  am  aware  that  1  have  previously 
called  it  the  Mecca,  but  a  variety  of 
metaphors  seem  to  come  naturally  when 
dealing  with  what  tlie  Hon.  R.  H.  Lyttelton 
terms  the  great,  glorious,  and  luisurpassable 
subject  of  cricket.  The  Australians  would 
rather  win  the  match  played  at  Lord's 
than  any  of  the  otlier  test  matches.  No 
matter  what  the  performances  of  the  team 
elsewhere,  no  visit  of  the  Colonials  would 
be  considered  a  failure  if  it  were  illumined 
by  a  victory  over  England  at  Lord's. 
But,  by  a  curious  perversity  of  fate, 
Lord's  has  never  proved  a  happy  hunting 
ground  to  any  of  the  Australian  elevens. 
Of  the  seven  matches  agaii :st  England  played 
on  the  ground  of  St.  Jolm's  Wood  Road, 
only  one,  tliat  in  1888,  has  been  won  by 
the  xlustralians.  Moreover,  except  in  1878, 
they  have  never  succeeded  in  beating  a 
team  of  the  M.C.C.  at  headquarters.  The 
two  most  terrible  disasters  that  have  ever 
befallen  Australian  and  English  cricket  are 
associated  with  Lord's.  In  1878  the  first 
Australian  team  dismissed  an  eleven  of  the 
M.C.C.  for  a  paltry  nineteen,  and  it  is  still 
fresh  in  everyone's  memory  how,  after  waiting 
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eighteen  years  for  revenge,  tlie  M.C.C.  got 
rid  of  the  last  Australian  eleven  for  eighteen 
runs,  the  smallest  seore  ever  made  by  an 
Australian  eleven  in  this  country. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  F.  E.  Lacey,  the 
secretary  of  the'M.C.O.,  the  writer  a  few 
weeks  ago  was  allowed  to  explore  with  a 
camera  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  pavilion 
at  Lord's.  Though  it  is  known  as  the 
pavilion,  it  is  in  reality  a  most  capacious 
clubhouse.  Every  cricket  lover,  among 
Londoners  at  any  rate,  is  familiar  with  the 
external  appearance  of  the  famous  building, 
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HATS,    FOKMKIU.Y   THK    PROrKllTY    OF    T.ORl)    BKSS- 
BOROUGIT,     THE     HARROW   COACH,     AND     MERCER. 

Now  in  the  Pavilion  at  Lord's. 

but  an  acquaintance  with  its  interior  is 
rigidly  reserved  for  members  and  their 
friends.  To  the  inexperienced  eye  the  large 
room  shown  in  our  last  photograph  looks 
like  what  the  young  lady  novelist  would 
describe  as  the  banqueting  room  in  a 
baronial  hall.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  room 
is  not  devoted  to  banqueting  at  all,  baronial 
or  otherwise.  It  is  simply  a  gigantic  lounge 
room,  where  the  members  do  mostly  con- 
gregate on  the  occasion  of  a  big  match  when 
the    icy  zephyrs   of    our    English   summer 


make  sitting  on  the  benclies  outside  too  risky 
an  amusement.  From  the  windows  in  tliis 
room  a  perfect  view  is  to  be  had  of  the  play- 
ing portion  of  the  ground  and  all  that 
thereon  is. 

Every  room  in  the  pavilion  is  lavishly 
decorated  with  intei'esting  cricket  pictures, 
some  of  which  are  reproduced  here.  The 
print  of  the  match  between  teams  composed 
of  one-armed  and  one-legged  cricketers — 
such  a  match  was  actually  played  about 
ninety  years  ago  —  is  absolutely  unique. 
Then,  in  the  bar,  there  is  a  photograph  of  a 
mixed  team  of  Englishmen  and  Fiji  Islanders. 
The  Fijians,  wliose  cricket  costume  looks 
something  like  a  cross  between  bathing 
raiment  and  a  footballer's  garb,  rejoice  in 
such  mouth-filling  names  as  Nailovolovo, 
Tuisawau,  Epeli,  and  Kadavulevu.  Beside 
these  oddments  there  are  cricketing  sketches 
by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  and  portraits  of  all  the 
presidents  of  the  Club  from  its  foundation 
till  the  reign  of  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton,  in  the 
present  year  of  grace. 

In  Mr.  Lacey 's  room  stand  three  bats, 
two  of  which  will  always  be  regarded  with 
interest  by  every  old  Harrovian.  They 
used  to  belong  to  Lord  Bessborough,  who 
coached  the  Harrow  boys  for  so  many 
years  and  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Zingari,  and  from  their  appearance  pro- 
bably saw  a  great  deal  of  active  service  in 
his  hands  ;  one  of  these  bats,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  mucli  smaller  than  the  other. 
The  third  is  a  left-handed  bat  whicli  was 
at  one  time  the  property  of  Mercer,  a  bats- 
man who  some  time  in  the  Dark  Ages  used 
to  make  a  lot  of  runs  for  Kent.  In  this  room 
there  is  also  an  interesting  cricket  card  con- 
taining the  details  of  the  record  score  of 
1,094  made  by  Melbourne  University  against 
Essendon  in  Australia,  in  March  last  year. 

The  antiquarian,  however,  who  visits 
Lord's  pavilion  will  probably  pause  longest 
before  two  cases  of  bats  which  stand  in  the 
room  of  one  of  Mr.  Lacey's  assistants.  One 
of  these  cases,  containing  bats  belonging  to 
the  Scott  family,  was  presented  to  the  M.C.C. 
by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  Some  of  these 
bats  date  back  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  and  most  of  them  have  been  eaten  by 
worms  into  a  state  of  unsubstantial  hollow- 
ness.  The  case  in  wliich  they  are  preserved 
is,  as  far  as  possible,  air-tight,  and  my  request 
that  the  bats  should  be  taken  out,  so  that 
they  could  be  photographed  individually,  was 
peremptorily  refused  on  the  very  reasonable 
ground  that  they  would  very  possibly  dissolve 
into  dust  on  being  exposed  to  the  air.      One 
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very  remarkable  bat  belonging  to  a  member 
of  the  Buccleiich  family  is  absent  from  the 
collection — the  bat  with  wliich  Lord  George 
Scott  made  liis  liistoric  score  of  100  in  the 
Oxford  and  C^ambridge  match  of  1887. 

Tlie  bats  in  tlie  other  case  are  also  worm- 
eaten  and  jet  black  with  age.  Many  of  them 
were  once  wielded  by  the  lieroes  of  the 
cricket  field  a  hnndred  years  ago,  bnt 
nndoubtedly  the  most  interesting  in  this 
collection  is  Enller  Pilch's  bat.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  readers  of  the  Windsor  who 
may  not  be  versed  in  cricket  lore  it  may 
perhaps  be  explained  that  Fnller  Pihdi  was 
probably  the  finest  all-ronnd  cricketer  in  the 
world  seventy  years  ago.  He  was  the 
originator  of  what  is  known  as  "forward 
play,"  and  it  was  lai'gely  owing  to  him  that 
Kent  obtained  her  pre-eminence  among  tlie 
cricket  conniies  half  a  century  ago.  He  was 
b  o  r  u  i  ]i 
18():J,  and 
d  i  (!  d  in 
1  8  7  0,  so 
that  it  is 
qnite  pos- 
sible    that 


some  of  the 
older  of 
the  present 
generation 
of  playei's 
may  luue 
a  c  t  u  al  1  y 

seen       him        mh.  thomas  loiu),  tuk  original  r 


and  consequently  is  112  years  old.  In  the 
beginning  it  was  an  ofTsboot  of  White 
Conduit  Club,  which  in  the  latter  lialf  of  the 
last  century  was  tlie  most  important  cricket 
club  in  liondon.  One  Thomas  Lord  was 
engaged  at  that  club  in  the  dual  capacity  of 
half  attendant  and  half  bowler.  Dissensions 
however,  arose  among  the  members,  and 
Lord  was  reciuested  to  prospect  tlie  neigh- 
boni'hood  for  a  new  gi'omid.  The  ground 
he  linally  selected  was  the  space  which  is 
now  known  as  Dorset  S(juare.  Thither  the 
schismatics  followed  him,  and  Lord's  ground 
came  into  being.  At  the  outset  of  its  career 
the  M.C.C.  was  thus  sim])ly  a  proprietary 
chd)  "  l)ossed"  by  Lord.  The  Club  kept  its 
habitation  foi"  two  years  at  Dorset  Square, 
when,  in  consefpience  of  a  demand  for  an 
increased  rent  from  the  landlord,  it  changed 
its  site  to  North    l)ank,  a  |)osition  some  few 

h  u  n  d  r  e  d 
yards  dis- 
tant from 
w  here 
Lord's  at 
present 
stands.  At 
N  o  r  t  h 
Bank  the 
Club  re- 
mained for 
a  very 
brief  period 
before    it 

KOrKIKTOli   OF    I.OHD's    CUICKKT    (iliOUND,  remOVCd  tO 


AND    HIS    AVIFK. 

From  a  print,  presented  to  M.C.r.  hy  Mr.  Wcdter  Townsend,  1897,  cnid  now  hanging 
in  the  Pavilion  at  Lord's. 


bat.  Pilch's 
only  real 
rival   w^as 

Alfred  Mynn.  Those  were  the  days  of 
single  wicket  matches,  and  in  this  form  of 
the  game  each  of  them  could  overcome 
with  ease  and  affluence  any  antagonist  rash 
enough  to  challenge  either  of  them.  A 
match  between  the  two  cliampions  would 
liave  been  regarded  with  as  much  interest  as 
a  match  between  England  and  Australia  at 
the  present  day,  but  either  because  they  both 
belonged  to  the  same  county,  or  because 
each  was  afraid  of  the  other,  such  a  match 
never  came  off. 

Pilch  and  Mynn  must  have  been  to  Kent 
in  those  days  wliat  the  Graces  were  after- 
w^ards  to  Gloucestershire. 

And  with  five  such  mighty  cricketers  'twas  but 

Tiatiiral  to  win, 
As  Felix,   Wemiian,  Ilillyer,  Fuller    Pilch,   and 

Alfred  IMynn. 

The  M.C.C.  celebrated  its  centenary  in 
1887,  as  all   cricket  entliusiasts   remember, 


its  present 
a  b  ode. 
Just  eleven 

years  after  this  last  migration  of  the  Club  it 
Was  threatened  wdth  sudden  dissolution  owing 
to  Lord's  resolve  to  sell  the  remainder  of  his 
lease  to  a  firm  of  jerry  builders,  or  whatever 
was  the  equivalent  m  1825  of  the  modern 
exploiter  in  cheap  bricks  and  mortar.  How- 
ever, this  disaster  was  averted  temporarily  by 
the  patriotism  of  a  Mr.  Ward,  one  of  the 
members,  who  purchased  the  remainder  of 
his  lease  from  Lord  at  an  exorbitant  figure. 
Lord,  it  may  be  remarked  parenthetically, 
was  of  Scotch  descent.  Five  years  later,  for 
reasons  which  need  not  be  entered  upon  here, 
Mr.  Ward  sold  the  unexpii'ed  ])oi'tion  of  liis 
lease  to  Dark,  who  in  his  turn  disposed  of  it 
to  the  committee  in  1863  for  £11,000. 
Even  tlien  the  Club  was  not  altogether  out  of 
the  wood,  for  on  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  the  committee  rented  the  ground, 
the  ground  landlord  would  have  ousted  the 
Club  and  all  its  belongings,  had  not  one  of 
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the  iiiculIkts  ajj^aiii  coiiio  to  tluM'oscne,  aiidby 
advanciiiii;  tlie  couiiiiiLkH^  tlio  iiecessarv  ]uir- 
(^has(^  iiioiuT  eiia])l(Hl  (hem  to  scniro  final 
poss(N^sioii  of  tlie  iimfh-bid-forci'iekct.  <i:r()un{l. 
Trouhk'  with  the  laiidloi-d  was  l)y  no 
mcMiis  tlie  only  ditlicuhy  the  Ar.('.(\  had  to 
strnu'i^de  with  in  the;  days  oi'  its  infancy.  In 
182.'),  iniiniMliately  alki"  a  Winchester  and 
Harrow  niatcli,  \\w  pa\ilion  was  hnrned. 
Tile  hnrninir  of  the  Alexandrian  Library  was 
nothinu' coin{)are<l  with  the  wholesale  destruc- 
tion of  cricket  I'ecords  on  this  melancholy 
occasion,      AFanv    of    lioi'd's  account    books 


nothing  autocratic  about  the  committee  ;  no 
change  in  the  huvs  is  e\'er  made  until  it  has 
been  fully  ascertained  that  such  a  chiuige  is 
unanimously  demauded  by  all  the  conuty 
clubs  in  tlie  country. 

The  wickets  at  Lord's  are  now  almost 
uniformly  good — /V'.,  fa\'ourable  to  the  bats- 
men ;  but  this  wasn't  always  the  case,  and 
some  years  ago  a  "  I'egular  Lord's  wicket  " 
w^as  a  synonym  among  cricketers  for  a  bowler's 
harvest.  Tlie  foundei's  of  the  Club  seem  to 
have  been  enamoured  of  the  turf  of  the  old 
ground  at   Dorset   Square.      Anyhow,   they 


A    MIXED    TEAM    OF    KXGLTSH    AND    FIJI    ISLAXD    ClilCKETFRS, 
From  (t  print  voiv  hanging  in  the  /'avilion  at  Lordh. 


and  ledgers  were  also  swallowed  up  in  the 
flames,  and  it  was  probably  tliis  sudden  loss 
which  prompted  liim  to  recoup  himself  by 
selling  his  lease  of  the  ground  to  tlie  highest 
bidder. 

No  body  exercises  more  unlimited  sway 
than  the  M.C.C.  It  is  tlie  parliament  of 
cricket,  but  requires  no  policemen  to  enforce 
its  laws.  The  constitution  of  the  Club  is 
absolutely  infoi'inal ;  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  any  clul)  from  arranging  to  play  not 
according  to  M.C.C.  rides.  But  just  because 
its  ride  is  so  light  rebellion  against  its 
decrees    is    never    di'eamed    of.     There    is 


brought  it  with  tliem  when  they  removed  to 
North  Bank,  and  transferred  it  agiiin  from 
tliere  to  the  present  ground.  Batting  at 
Tiord's  cainiot  have  been  half  so  pleasant  an 
occupation  thirty  years  ago  as  it  is  to-day. 
W.  (t,  Grace  often  tells  of  an  experience  he 
had  wliile  playing  for  the  M.C.C.  against 
Yorkshire  in  1870.  The  bowling  was  bump- 
ing and  kicking  in  the  most  unexpected 
directions.  Most  of  the  players  wer(3  literally 
black  and  blue  liefore  tlie  game  ended,  and 
one  ball  liit  W.  G.  so  liard  on  the  elliow  tliat 
it  Hew  u})  into  the  air  and  gave  him  time  to 
score  a  run  before  it  descended.      It   is  on 
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I'ccord  that  in  oiui  (IcntlciiKUi  r. 
Players  iiialx'li  tlu^  (JciithMiicii  owiul 
their  victoiy  tMitircly  to  the  fast, 
h(>\v]iTi<,^  of  Ml*,  Harvey  Fellows,  who, 
lindinjj^  an  old-l'asliionefl  I^ord's  wicket, 
(irst  hui'l'  his  o])|)onen(s  and  then  ^-ot 
them  out. 

\Vhale\'ei'  niav  have  Ikhmi  the  eai'Iv 
tronbles  of  th(^  Vlnh,  the  ^\.VX\  has 
!)i(lden  a  lonii;  it'ood-bye  to  all  linaneial 
fears.  Its  income'  is  o\'(M"  i::)(i,0()o  a 
year,  and  the  committee  coidd  easily 
(lonl)le  this  snm  if  they  wislunl  hy 
extendin<i;  th(^  list. of  membei'ship.  At 
the  time  the  new  ])avilion  was  built  it 
was  thouirht desirable  to  I'aise  i:H>,()0(i 
l)y  adnnttinu'  a  hinidi'ed  nunnbei's  on 
paymeiltof  ClOO  ea<'h.  The  dillicuUy 
was  not  to  iin<l  a.  hundred  persons 
willing  to  avail  themselvciS  of  this 
o|)portiiinty  for  memljershi]),  l)iit  to 
select  the  hiuidred  from  the  numbers  who 
ap|)lied.  At  the  ])i'eseTit  day,  inider  ordinary 
circumstances,  no  one  can  hope  to  be  elected 
for  at  least  thirty  years  after  his  name  has 
been  put  down  for  mcmbershi]),  so  largely 
does  the  demand  exceed  the  snp])ly.  Of 
course  special  provision  is  made  for  the 
election  of  promising  yonng  cricketers,  antl 
youthful  Bines,  or  any  yonng  aniatenrs  who 
have  proved  their  worth,  are  always  sure 
of  immediate  election. 

Over  forty  professionals   are    engaged    at 
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<'i;nKi;  I  I'.iis  MNi/rv   yi:\!j^  A(;<). 
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many  of  whom  earn  as  nnich  as  £10 
The  iXround  bowlers  are  |)aid  from 


Lord 
a  we( 

tlnrty  shillings  to  £2  10^.  a  week,  aiid  these 
wages  are,  of  coin'se,  largely  snpplemented 
by  tips.  For  country  matches  the  pro- 
fessionals receive  £(>  a.  maix'h,  and  £8  for  each 
match  played  at  Lord's.  The  M.C.O.  defray 
W\ii  ex])enscs  of  all  the  connty  teams 
wliich  play  against  the  (-hd)  at  Lord's,  but 
when  an  ]\LC.O.  team  ti'aAcls  to  play  a  match 
against  a  connty,  all  its  necessary  expenses 
are  paid  out  of  the  (lub's  exchequer. 


niK   i.()r><;K   in    rni-:   i'Avfi.ion. 


By  Marc  ELLA  Walkkr. 


A 
PEHFECT    STIL\X(;ER. 

I>V     E.     X  MSB  IT. 
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TIIH  (lusty  Toad  lay  wliite  hefori^  her, 
the  (liisly  IkmI^'c-  rclreatiii^ir  swiftly 
on  either  side  \vei'(^  rarely  broken  by 
tree  or  <i:ate.  Far  away  to  eaeli  side  lay  the 
placid  pastures  of  the  niarsh(^s,  wh(M'e  ihv 
(]ui(;t.  l)easts  i^i'azed  and  the  shec^p  (n'oppcnl 
tlie  short'.  sw(iet  irrass.  'J'he  sed<j:(^  whispei'eil 
in  the  dykes,  and  now  and  then  raised  its 
soft  voie(^  as  a  wild  (lu(;k  or  a  niooiiien 
rustled  from  the  sheltei*  of  ii.  'Ilie  scattered 
farms,  red  walled,  with  yellow  lichen  on 
roof  and  fence,  seemed  asleep  in  tlu^  hush 
of  the  moon.  The  f!'ank  face  of  the  (country 
smiled  com])assionately  at  tlie  ^ni'l  who  chose 
vvhirlin<(  whec^ls  and  a  dusty  road  rather  than 
the  intiidtci  ])ea(;e  that  lies  hetwiH'u  i>'reen 
pasture  and  blue  sky.  And  Alexji  saw  it 
all  -  the  l)eauty,  the  smile,  the  compassion  ; 
and  the  world  seemed  very  i^ood  to  hvv. 
The  roads  were  perfect,  her  bicycler  was 
runninii:  like  a  willinLr  live  thin<r.  Her 
dress  was  pretty,  Ikm*  hat^  shady,  and  tlui 
youuo;  blood  in  hcv  n^joiced  in  the  st.ren^Hi 
of  her  younu:  lind)S,  the  vision  of  lu^r  younu: 
eyes.  Far  ah(\id  the  red  roofs  of  a  villaire 
gathercid  (dose  about  a  grew  (^liui'ch.  like 
childriMi  round  tlnu'r  moth(M*'s  knees.  Alexa 
glanc.Ml  a.t  the  sketching-block  strapped  to 
her  ha.ndle-l)ar. 

^'  I  will  stop  at  that  village,"  she  said, 
"whether  it's   Ivycdiurch    or  not." 

And  still  the  white  road  rushed  ba(;k  under 
lier  wheels,  muI  the  white  hedges  ga\'(^  place 
to  gn;y,  licheufHl  fences  guai'ding  the  winding 
road  fi'om  the  reed-filled  dykes  that  now 
bordered  it. 

The  village,  like  the  farms,  seeme<l  asle<'p. 
1'he    little    gardens    A\ere    full    of    flowers 
sunflowers,  asters,   marigolds,  w  ith   lierc^  and 


therii  the  givat  white-and-gold  lily,  looking, 
anu'd  the  homely  sna])dragons  and  nastui'- 
tiums,  like  some  beaulifid  (N)urt  lady  astray 
in  a  ])easants'  fair. 

Alexa  wheeled  her  bicycle  in  thi'ough  the 
gi'ey  gat(^,  of  the  chuivhyai'd,  ])r()p])ed  it 
against  the  wall,  and  walked  u])  the  bric^k- 
path   to  the  church. 

'^  l)Ut  this  is  mauniilicent,"'  slu^  said,  and 
indeiMl  it  was.  For  the  most  ])art  early 
Fnglish,  with  a  Xoi"man  doorway  and  a 
turret  hard  to  dat(\  the  gi'cat  church, 
built  long  ago  for  the  needs  of  many  soids 
long  since  at  rest,  trium])hantly  outfaced 
the  degradation  (►f  thrive  or  four  late  per- 
])endicular  windows,  and  stood  in  its  grey 
stone,  still  stately  and  splendid.  The  li(!hen, 
that  in  th(^  marsh  softens  caressingly  all  brick 
and  stone-work,  had  ])ainted  the  old  stones  a 
soft  and  ])leasant  colour,  and  on  the  tower 
and  []]{)  strangely  shaped  turret  hung  great 
bulging  masses  of  shining  ivy. 

Alexa  walked  round  the  church,  iu)ting 
every  dripstone,  every  carvinl  corln^l,  every 
nioss-ii;rown  buttress. 

''What  a  church,"  she  said,  "  to  iind  on 
the  very  first  day  I  '  I\y  Church  'looked  good 
on  the  map, certaiidy:  but,  tluMi,  so  often  good 
names  tni'u  out  to  be  only  yellow  brick  and 
gahanised  iron,  and  the  chiu'ch  is  chui'ch- 
warden-dothic  built  in  the  wicked  sixties." 

In  th(^  m(*a<low  Inwond  the  chiu'ch  the 
iZ'irl  b»und  the  right  ])oint.  of  view  for  her 
sketch  :  she  worked  tpnVkly,  with  tirm,  clean 
touches,  and  as  she  worked  the  uoi'ding  of 
the  desci'i])tive  ai'ticle  to  accom|)any  the 
sketch  beo-an  to  ai'rangi^  itself  in  her  mind. 
It  was  a  gloi'ious  idea,  this  a  bicy(de  tour 
through  Ronniey  Marsh,  by  way  of  holiday    - 
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and  the  series  of  articles  and  sketches, 
"  Churches  of  the  Marshlands,"  would  pay 
for  the  holiday  over  and  over  again.  Alexa 
wondered  why  she  had  never  thouglit  of 
this  before.  Hitherto  she  had  worked  at 
iier  writing  and  illusti'ating  in  her  little 
London  flat,  and  spent  a  quiet  aud 
straitened  fortnight  at  some  cheap  seaside 
place.  But  now,  since  she  had  a  bicycle, 
all  thiugs  seemed  possible.  She  fiuished 
the  sketch  and  went  to  look  at  the  church. 
The  big  iron  ring  that  ser\ed  as  handle  to 
the  west  door  turned  easily  in  her  liaud,  and 
the  lieavy  grey  oak  swung  slowly  inwards. 

"  They  don't  lock  up  tlie  church,  then,"' 
she  said  ;  "  that  loolvs  as  if  the  people  cared 
for  it  a  little,  and  lilved  to  come  in  to  rest 
and  be  quiet  for  a  wiiile  sometimes,  even  on 
w^ork-days." 

But  when  she  stood  witliin  tlie  church  she 
perceived  that  the  church  door  had  not  been 
left  open  because  anybody  cared.  The 
structure  of  the  church  w^as  as  line  within  as 
without  ;  seven  early  English  arches  on 
either  side  of  the  nave  divided  the  side 
aisles  from  the  centre.  The  middle  of  the 
church  was  fitted  with  heavy,  square,  wooden 
pews,  which,  very  long  ago,  had  been  painted 
a  dull  drab  colour.  The  backs  of  these 
pews  reached  almost  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
arches.  Alexa  trod  softly  on  the  broken 
stones  and  tiles  of  the  central  aisle  and  near 
the '  chancel  found  a  way  to  the  south  aisle. 
This  was  a  mere  lumber  shed.  There  w^ere 
broken  chairs  and  dirty  tin  candlesticks, 
rotting  chests  crammed  with  mouldering 
papers  and  parchments — "Priceless  Y'^xiiii 
records,  I  shouldn't  wonder  !  "  said  Alexa 
angrily.  There  were  piles  of  old  books,  and 
crumbling,  dry,  brow^n  evergreens  in  heaps. 
"  I  suppose  somebody  decorated  tlie  cliurcli 
when  it  w^as  built,  and  these  things  have 
been  here  ever  since — oh  ! " 

From  behind  a  heap  of  lumber  in  which 
a  rusty  fender  and  a  wheelbarrow^  took 
leading  parts  someone  rose  up— a  young 
man  in  flannels— with  curling  brown  hair 
and  a  cavalier  moustaclie. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  frightened  you,"  he  said, 
when  the  gravedigger's  tools  disturbed  by 
his  sudden  rising  had  settled  in  rattling 
protest  on  the  broken  tiles  of  the  aisle. 

"  I  saw  that  you  didn't  see  me,  and  as  you 
were  talking  to  yourself——-  " 

"  Was  i  talking  aloud  ?  I  was  only 
thinking  what  a  burning  shame  it  is  to  let 
this  wonderful  old  place  go  to  rack  and  ruin 
like  this " 

"It    is   a   shame,"    he   answered  ;" and 


there  ai'e  most  astonisliingly  lovely  things 
here,  too.  There's  a  dear  little  brass  under 
that  rubbisli-  1  was  trying  to  unearth  it." 
He  looked  longingly  at  the  rubbish  heap. 

Alexa's  eyes  briglitened.  "  Oh,  do  you 
think  we  might  ?  "  she  said.  "  I  have  some 
paper  and  heel-ball,  and  I  sliould  so  like  to 
take  a  rubbing  of  it  ?  " 

The  young  man  looked  at  her  more  atten- 
tively. This  sort  of  girl,  without  sliyness, 
as  without  affectation,  was  new^  in  his 
experiejice.  She  was  like  a  man,  he  reflected, 
in  the  fraidvuess  of  her  address,  her  simple 
acceptance  of  the  bond  of  a  common  interest 
between  them.  That  "  we "  of  hers  was 
charming,  lie  thought. 

"  I  think  we  might,"  he  answered,  and 
lifting  the  wheelbarrow  trundled  it  to  a 
remote  corner. 

When  he  came  back  she  spoke,  her  arms 
full  of  the  witliered  wreaths. 

"  I'll  clear  off  tliese  things  if  you'll  do  the 
heavy  ones.  You  see,  Tm  doing  some  articles 
on  Kentish  clmrclies,  and  the  brass  would 
come  in  nicely " 

That  was  a  feminine  touch  he  noted.  Men 
do  not  begin  to  talk  of  their  w^ork  at  once 
to  perfect  strangers.  But  wx)inen  are  so 
pleased  and  surprised  to  find  that  they  can 
earn  their  own  living,  that  they  speak  of 
their  work  with  the  insistent,  artless  pride  of 
clever  children. 

He  found  an  old  broom  among  the  litter, 
and  when  at  last  the  brass  lay  bare  he  swx^pt 
the  dust  from  it.  Then  she  dropped  on  her 
knees  and  dusted  the  little  figure  with  her 
handkerchief. 

"And  that's  like  a  man,"  thought  he. 

Then  she  looked  helplessly  about  her  for 
sometliing  on  which  to  rub  her  begrimed 
fingers.  He  held  out  his  own  handkercliief 
quite  simply. 

"That's  feminine  of  her,"  said  he  to 
himself. 

Alexa  secured  the  rubbing  of  the  tonsured 
figure  with  the  folded  hands  and  strait 
cassock,  and  while  she  rubbed  he  held  the 
paper  for  her  and  they  talked.  She  w^as 
entirely  at  her  ease  ;  it  was  quite  natural  to 
her  to  talk  to  an  intelligent  human  being 
with  interests  like  her  own.  But  the  young 
man,  whose  upbringing  had  been  among 
women  of  a  narrow^er  and  more  formal  type, 
found  the  situation  novel,  witli  a  touch  of 
romance  in  it  even. 

Alexa  spoke  her  mind  freely  as  to  the 
iniquity  of  parson  and  churcliwardens,  and 
he  listened,  smiling  a  little  awkwardly,  but 
endorsing  to  tlie  full  her  condemnations. 
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"  lillt  ynii  don't     know     tlir    woi'st     vet,"'   lie 

said,  wIkui  i1i('  hi'ass  nd)l»inu'  was  (ini<lic(l. 
"(\)ni('  and  sec  (lie  uortli  aisle."  If  the 
south  aisl(.'  was  a  wilderness,  lliis  was  a  desei't, 
and  a  dcsei'i  swept,  and  uarnislicd.  Tlu^ 
old,  flat  lond)s  wei'e  boarded  oNcr,  l;il>Ies  and 
foi-nis  onti'a^'ed  the  h(^anty  of  areli  and 
win(h)W  aho\e  them,  and,  woi'se  thnii  all,  ;in 


*'  Look  hei-<',"  lie  S[iid  desjK'i'ately.  ''  Vw 
heen  hei'e  X\\\vv.  days  :  it's  a  dead-niid-alivc 
place,  and  you  ai"o  the  first  person  V\v  seen 
who  conld  exchaiii^^e  a  woi'd  with  Jiie  on  any 
hut  rjii'ininii-  sid)jects.  Would  it  be  would 
yon  nnnd  I  wish  you  would  let  nie  stay 
and  ha\-e  Innt-h  witJi  yon.'' 

''  lie    blnshes    irenei'onsly,**    she    thoui^dit, 


American  stove  scpiatted   black  and  <oidid  in        and    alond    she    said,    her 'snr]>rise    showin^i 


the   lady-chapel,   and   stnek   it 

blackpipe  strniiiiit  np  thronu'h 

the  rafters  of  the  wonderfnl 

old    roof.     On    tin.'   wall 

wer(!  hniiii'  those  ovnk 

black     boards,    with 

white   texts  painted 

on   them,  in    which 

the     piety     of    the 

Ueoi'o'ian  peiiod  did 

so  iri't'atly    deliu'ht. 

lie  pointed  to  one 

of    these,  just    by 

the   Amtndcan 

sto\'e,   and   she 

rea<l,  "  II  o  w 

dreadful     is 

this    ]>lace  I  " 

Tluw     looked 

at    liach    other 

and    la,u,udi(Ml. 

Then  Alexa  re-  :.^^ 

menduMvdthat  ^ 

this,    how(n'ei'  V 

disiruised,  was 

a  (^hni'ch,   and 

that    in    church 

you     must-     not 

lanudi,    so    she    led 

the  way  to  tliej)orch. 

Pausini:   there  she 

said  - ' 

''  I'm  awfnlly  udad  I 
met  yon.  VouAe  told 
me  lots  abont  the 
chnrch  I  didn't  know, 
and  yon  found  th(d)rass. 
Thank  yon  e\er  so 
nuich.  Now  I'm  li'oiniz' 
to  ha\('  my  Inncli  here 
und(^r  the  yew  tree,  and 
then     I     nuist     iz'o     on. 

I    waiU,    to    u'ct    jinothei'    chni'ch    in    io-d;iy. 
(bxul-bye." 

'Mlood-bye,'"   he  said    mechanieally.        '*  1 
wish  I  conld  \:'\\v.  you  snnie  InnclL  bnt 

'M)h,     !      ha\"e     my     sandwi<'hes     on     the 
macliine.      I  shall  be  all  riixht.  thaid^is." 

She   stoo(l  wailinu'.      Wdiv  didn't  the   man 
Ko  ? 


Ilcr   l)icyc](-  \v;i^   niiiniim-   like  a    willinu' 
live   iliiiii;-." 


only    very   slioditly    in    her  ])retty  (Te- 
l)rows  — 

''  \\\yv^\\\, 
there's  ]>lenty 
for  two." 

"  I n  one 
moment,"  he 
said,  and  dis- 
a  ])  p  e  a  i'  ed 
round  the 
(.'oiner  of  the 
c  li  u  r  c  h  . 
A- 1  e  X  a  sat 
down  with 
h  e  r  1)  a  c  k 
airainst  a  con- 
venient but- 
tress nnder 
the  shade  of 
the  yew. 

"  Have     I 
])  eve  ha,  nee 
stund)led    on 
a      lunatic?" 
she  asked  her- 
self,   "  or    is    it 
merely    tin;  Iku'c- 
dom  of  hychureh  ? 
Anyway,     bored    or 
iniatic,    he    is    very 
well  iid'ormed,  and  — 
oh,  yes,  he's  all  right." 
lie    ]'etni'n(;d     very 
(jnickly     sin;  wondered 
low     near     his    house 
coidd  be     w it habask(!t, 
containinu*     cold      pie, 
cake,  I'ipe  peai's,  and   a 
bottle  of  thin  claret. 

"  Here's  my  contTibii- 
1  ion,"'  he  said  iraily. 
And  this  was  how 
Alexa  baind  herself  ])icknickin<i:  in  a  clinrch- 
yard  with  a  pei'fect  stran^'cr.  They  fell  to 
talkinir  apu'ii  onci*  the  ])i(,'  and  sandwiches, 
and  the  more  he  talked  tlu^  bettei'  Alexa  liked 
him.  When  at  last  she  led  her  bicycle 
tlii'onixh  the  chnrch-u-at.es  she  said  to  herself, 
"  I'm    sori'V     I    shall    ncM'r    si'c     him     anv 
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77//;  wiXDsoi:  macazim:. 


r>iit  lie  saiM  to  ln'i'.  •'  Slmll  I  dcnci'  sec 
you  aLi-iiiii  r  *' 

'"  'I'iic  woi'ld  is  siiiall/"  >\\i'  s;n'(l  clu'ci'fiilly. 
'•  (i.)(»(l-l)y(\  'riiaiik  yoii  so  DUK'])  about  llir 
l)i'ass  I  "  And  with  wliirliim'  wIkh^Is  and  a 
flash  of  Li'i'cy  skill  she  \v<is  uoue.  He  stood 
lookiuui-  alUM'  her  till  the  hicvcU^  ladc'd  round 


••  I  will  write  a  curt.,  plain-spoken  note/' 
she  said,  "and  Irll  the  man  what,  I  think  of 
him/'  l)Ut  she  wrote  in  a  white  heat  of 
anu'er  and  indiu-nal  ion.  and  though  the  letter 
was  j)lain-sjM)ken  enouu-h  it  was  certainly  not; 
short.  It  was  addressed  lo  the  I'eetof  of 
I\vehure]i.      It.  reminded  him  of  his  income. 


"  '  Here's  my  contribuii 
lie  said  eailv." 


the  coi-nei' of  th"  last,  hons(>.  and  then  W(Mit. 
hack  toihechuivhyard  to  t hinkof  her.  Ilekiv 
nnd<M'  the  yew  free,  thinkini:-,  til]  the  shadows 
l)e.iran  ti»  lenu'l  hen  in  earnest .  Ih^  was  younu", 
and  to  him  that  <hiy  had  re\ea]ed  many  ihinu^s. 
Alexa  laid  that,  niizht  at  a  little'  inn  ten 
undes  iVom  hychnivh.  Hefore  she  slept,  she 
])ori'owed  jx'u  and  ink  tVom  the  motliei'lv 
laudkidy  and  wrot(*  a  letter. 


o!"  liis  duties  to  the  pai'ishioners  and  to  the 
church.  "  \i)\\  have  held  this  li\inir  for 
thirty  yeai's,"  said  the  \\\vj:vy  hotter,  ''and 
you  lia\'e  sulTered  your  church  to  become  a 
ruhhish  heap  and  a  dis<:-rac(\  I  write  this 
so  LhuL  you  may  know  Unit  someone  is  left 


A    PERFECT  STRANGER, 
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wbo  knows  of  your  wickedness,  and  avIio  will 
protest  against  it."  She  signed  lier  name 
with  a  vehement  flourish,  and  next  day  she 
posted  the  letter. 

When  tlie  rector  received  that  letter,  he 
read  it,  and  re-read  it,  {ind  rumpled  his  liair 
helplessly  with  his  hands. 

But  within  a  month  of  its  arrival  masons 
were  at  woi'k  in  the  old  church. 

II. 

Alex  A  was  very  dull  indeed.  It  is  a  fine 
thing  to  earn  your  own  living  and  be  inde- 
pendent, but  a,  little  lonely  flat  in  I^iOndon  is 
a  poor  place  to  spend  Ohi'istmas  in,  and  Alexa 
had  no  relations.  She  looked  up  from  her 
book  two  days  before  the  loneliest  day  of  all, 
and  saw  that  the  sun  was  turning  her  green 
serge  curtains  a  fine  yellow. 

"  Ilowpretty  Ivychurch  nnist  be  looking  I  " 
she  said.  "I  will  go  and  spend  Ohi'istmas  in 
the  marshes." 

And  she  went. 

She  stayed  at  the  same  little  iini  where 
she  had  Avritten  that  passionate  letter  to  the 
rector  of  Ivycliiu'ch,  and  on  the  afternoon 
of  Christmas  Day  she  took  out  her  bicycle 
and  rode  over  to  the  village. 

Still,  as  when  last  she  rode  down  its  street, 
it  seemed  aslee})  or  dead.  Slie  leaned  her 
bicycle  against  the  wall  at  the  old  spot.  The 
air  struck  cold,  and  she  took  her  cloth  cape 
from  the  handle-bar  iind  Avent  up  to  the 
church,  thi'ough  tlie  litter  of  planks  and 
stones,  mortar,  and  dead  aslies,  that  disfigured 
the  grassy  mounds  of  the  churchyard.  A 
ladder  leaned  against  one  of  the  toiubstones, 
and  round  the  tower  was  a  netwx^rk  of 
scaffolding  poles. 

"  So  my  letter  did  wake  liim  up  !  "  she 
thought,  witli  a  thrill  of  triumph. 

To  the  inside  of  the  church  a  greater 
change  had  come.  Tlie  pcAvs  and  the  oval 
texts  were  cleared  awTiy.  The  stove  no 
longer  straggled  in  the  lady-cliapel,  but 
stood  in  a,  cornei",  almost  liidden  by  a  new 
screen  of  carved  wood,  its  chimney  retiring 
decently  through  the  wall  behind.  In  the 
lady-cha|)(!l  was  an  altar,  and  tliere  weie 
flowers.  Tlie  rest  of  the  church  was  given 
over  to  a  cleardy  desolation,  but  in  the  lady- 
chapel  w^ere  fresli  green  wreaths  and  garlands, 
because  it  was  Christmas  time.  And,  fixing 
up  a  wreath  of  yew  that  liad  fallen  from  its 
nail,  Avas  a  figure  in  l)lack.  Tlie  early  dusk 
of  the  I)eceml)e]'  day  was  closing  in,  but  a 
chill,  pink  light  shone  through  a  windoAV  on 
the  face.     And  Alexa  recognised  the  stranger 


w  ith  wdiom  she  had  picnicked  in  the  golden 
afternoon  of  September. 

He  tui'ued  and  came  towards  her,  and  slie 
saw  that  Ids  dress  Avas  tliat  of  an  English 
clergy  man. 

"'You  ?  "  lie  said  softly. 

"  They  have  begun  to  restore,  then  ?  "  she 
said,  "  and  you  have  come  down  here  at 
Christmas  ?     How  strange  !  " 

Instinctively  she  had  turned  from  the 
corner  Avliere,  with  floAvers  and  carpets  and 
evergreens,  faith  seemed  to  have  grown  vital, 
material,  and  walked  into  tlie  bai'ren 
barrenness  of  the  ndddle  aisle. 

"I  live  here,"  he  said.  "We  liave  found 
all  sorts  of  wonderful  things.  I  kncAv  w^e 
should.  I  must  sliow  you  everything  ;  but 
it  is  too  dark.  Are  you  staying  here 
long  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  about  liere  for  a  fcAv  days.  I 
didn't  know  you  Avere  in  orders." 

"  I  know  you  didnt.  Do  you  remember 
that  strange  little  turret  ?  AYe  couldn't  niidve 
it  out,  you  recollect.  Well,  it  leads  to  the 
crypt  —  pure  Norman — the  most  perfect 
thing." 

"I  should  like  to  see  that." 

"  There  are  candlesticks  down  there. 
They'i'e  underpinning  the  Avails." 

He  opened  the  door  of  the  little  turret, 
and  a  dark  liole  in  the  ground  shoAved  a  hint 
of  steps  leading  down. 

"  It  was  all  bricked  up,"  he  said.  "  Mind 
hoAv  you  go.  Let  me  light  a  matcli.  The 
stairs  are  quite  sound." 

He  struck  a  Acsta  and  she  folloAved  liim 
down. 

When  they  ixached  the  crypt  he  lighted 
candle  after  candle  and  stuck  them  on  the 
ledges  of  tlie  walls. 

"  There  !  "  he  said  ;  "  isn't  it  magni- 
ficent ? " 

"I  feel  a  little  bewildered,"  she  said.  "I 
thought  Jvychuich  had  no  friends,  and  now 
I  find  it  on  its  way  to  tlie  high  places  of 
lionour.  I  thou<>ht  you  were  a  tourist 
and " 

"  It's  being  done  most  carefully,"  lie  Avent 
on  irrelevantly  ;  "  nothing  will  be  spoiled. 
It  was  the  flannels,  I  sup])Ose.  I  can't  get 
out  of  the  Avay  of  wearing  tliem  in  the 
summer.  As  soon  as  the  walls  are  safe,  and 
the  roof,  Ave  shall  go  on  to  explore  behind 
the  lath  and  ])laster.  I  think  there's  oilginal 
colouring  on  some  of  the  walls.  Look  at 
the  groining  of  this  I'oof  and  the  scal- 
lo])ed     ah " 

A  sudden,  sliar])  ci'ack,  followed  bv  a  thun- 
dering sound  of  falling  masonry.     The  crypt 
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seemed  to  shake,  and  all  the  candles  Avent 
out.     There  followed  a  deep  silence. 

"Where  are  you?"  he  cried.  ''Are  you 
hurt  ? '' 

"  No."  Her  voice  came  through  the  dark- 
ness, trenndous,  but  ordy  a  Aery  little. 

The  sharp,  sudden  spurt  of  flame  from  the 
match  as  lie  struck  it  showed  him  a  white 
face  and  friglitened  eyes,  but  the  month  was 
set  firmly. 

He  lighted  one  of  the  candles. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  said. 

"The  stair  has  fallen  in,  I  thiidv,"  he 
answered  quietly,  and  went  to  see.  Through 
the  low  arch  by  wliich  they  had  entered  the 
base  of  a  mound  of  masonry  now  ])rotruded. 

"  Hold  the  caudle,"  he  said,  and  cre|)t 
over  the  heap  and  out  of  sight.  Then  a 
hand  readied  back  for  the  candle. 

"  Here,  give  me  the  light." 

Slie  gave  it,  half  kneeling  on  the  broken 
masonry  to  reach  his  outstretched  fingers. 
The  little  glimmer  of  the  candle  through 
the  archway  seemed  to  draw  the  darkness 
towards  it,  and  Alexa  felt  it  pressing  behind 
her  like  a  tangible  presence.  After  a  winle 
lie  called  to  her  to  take  the  candle,  and  then 
came  scrambling  back  over  the  broken  stone 
and  rubble.  His  black  coat  was  covered 
with  white  dust,  and  his  hair  was  rumpled 
and  had  cobwebs  in  it,  she  noticed. 

"  Well  ?  "  she  said  impatiently. 

"  Well,"  he  answered,  looking  at  her  in  a 
dazed  way.  He  took  the  candle  again  and 
held  it  all  on  one  side  so  that  the  melted 
grease  ran  down  over  his  hand.  "  Suppose 
we  were  to  sit  down.  You'll  be  tired  stand- 
ing so  long." 

"  What  has  happened  ?  " 

"  I  hope  you're  not  afraid  of  the  dark," 
he  said.  "  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  be  al)le  to 
get  you  out  alive,  and  you  don't  even  know 
my  name,  and — I  beg  your  pardon,  I  think 
I  am  dreaming."  He  set  the  candle  on  a 
ledge  and  began  to  walk  up  and  down, 
holding  hii  head  in  his  hands.  Alexa 
wondered  if  the  candle-grease  on  his  hand 
had  hardened  yet,  or  if  it  would  come  off  on 
his  hair.  She  wondered  why  she  did  not 
feel  cold.  It  was  frosty  outside,  she  re- 
membered. She  longed  to  take  the  man  by 
the  shoulders  and  shake  the  truth  out  of  him. 
Suddenly  he  stopped  in  his  walk  and  spoke 
in  his  natural  voice. 

"  I  don't  know  what  I've  been  saying. 
Forgive  me  if  I  talked  nonsense.  It  w^as 
rather  a  shock  to  think  that  I  had  led  you 
into  this— you,  of  all  people.  Now  I'm 
sane  again.     I'll  tell  you  exactly  wdiat  has 


happened.  As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  the 
wall  of  the  staii'case  has  given  way.  1 
suppose  the  uiider])iiining  of  the  other  wall 
lias  shaken  it.  Or  perhaps  it  was  bricked 
u])  all  those  years  ago  l)ecause  they  knew 
it  wasn't  safe.  The  workmen  won't  come 
near  the  place  till  after  to-morrow,  and 
perhaps  not  then  ;  you  know  they  are  never 
in  a  hurry  to  get  to  work  after  Bank  Holiday. 
There's  notliing  to  be  done." 

"It  /.s  rather  bail,"  she  said,  "  l)ut  we 
must  hold  on  and  keep  u[)  our  courage. 
The  village  is  all  round  us — (piite  close  ; 
someone  will  hear  if  Ave  shout." 

"  The  viUage  is  quite  close  -  yes,"  he  said. 

"  l>ut  the  dead  people  lie  thick  between," 
she  Avent  on,  "  and  no  one  can  expect  them 
to  carry  messages.  Now  I'm  talking  nonsense, 
too.  But  someone  will  come  into  tlie  churcli, 
or  tliey  will  miss  you  and  come  to  look." 

He  did  not  tell  lier  that  they  would  not 
miss  liim  because  he  had  come  into  the 
church  on  his  way  to  (■anterbury — wliere 
he  had  meant  to  spend  a  fcAV  (|uiet  days 
among  the  old  books.  He  only  said,  "  If 
you  left  the  churcli  door  open  there  is  a 
chance." 

"  Yes,"  she  said  quickly,  "  I  did  leave  it 
open."  Ihit  she  lied.  She  could  not  bear 
to  add  to  the  torment  which  slie  saw  con- 
sumed him  at  the  tli ought  of  the  doom  he 
had  brought  on  her. 

"  You're  quite  right,"  she  said  presently. 
"  We  ought  to  sit  down  and  try  not  to 
think — if  you  are  quite  sure  there  is  no  other 
way  out." 

"  There  is  none,"  he  answ^ered  briefly. 
"  I  know  every  inch  of  the  place." 

"Well,"  she  said,  and  her  Yoha  AA^as 
steady,  cheerful  CA'cn,  "  I  suppose  if  anyone 
came  into  the  cliurch  Ave  should  hear  them, 
and  they'd  hear  us  if  Ave  shouted." 

"  Possibly.  Sound  travels  in  strange 
Avays.  You  are  good.  Most  Avomen  would 
have  been  screaming  and  calling  me  names 
before  this." 

She  laughed.  "  You  don't  know  '  most 
women,' "  she  said.  And  he  w-as  more 
grateful  to  her  for  lier  laugh  than  for  all  the 
other  manifestations  of  her  courage.  As, 
indeed,  he  liad  reason  to  be. 

They  sat  doAvn  and  each  made  the  strong 
effort  needed  to  talk  of  otlier  things  than 
this  burial,  this  death  in  life. 

She  toldliimof  her  childhood,  and  of  her 
schooldays,  of  her  struggles  against  poverty, 
and  her  early,  timid,  hardly  hoped-for  suc- 
cesses, and  he  questioned  and  listened.  But 
after  a  Avhile  pauses  dropped  like  stones  into 
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tlie  pool  of  lier  speech,  and  presently  fell  so 
fast  that  the  pool  was  dried  up  and  silence 
was  between  them. 

"Are you  hungry  ?  ''  he  asked,  after  along 
time. 

"  Not  a  bit.  I  have  some  biscuits  in  my 
pocket,  if  you  are," 

"  No,"  he  said.  "  Oh,  no.  I  was  only 
thinking.     I  must  explore  a  bit." 

He  left  her  sitting  there  and  examined 
the  litter  of  tools  and  odd  things  left  by  the 
workmen.  He  found  half  a  dozen  empty 
sacks  that  had  held  cement  or  sncli  things, 
and  an  old  coat,  probably  the  foreman's 
working  garment.  He  took  off  his  own  coat 
and  put  on  this  tweed  jacket,  with  the 
rounded  shoulders  and  that  smell  of  putty 
which  hangs  about  the  clothes  of  all  w  ork- 
men,  wdiatever  be  their  trade.  He  arranged 
the  sacks  in  one  of  the  little  side  chapels. 
"  They  will  do  to  cover  her  if  she  sleeps," 
he  thought.     "  Pray  God  she  may  sleep." 

Then  he  went  back  to  her. 

"  You're  to  have  my  coat,"  he  said.  "  I've 
got  another."  She  submitted.  Then  he 
talked  to  her  awdiile  and  told  her  many 
things.  At  ten  o'clock  he  wound  up  his 
watch  and  asked  her  if  she  could  sleep. 

"  It's  very  odd,"  she  said,  "  but  I  believe 
I  could." 

He  led  lier  to  the  little  chapel  and  showed 
her  the  sacks.  She  insisted  on  dividing 
them  with  him.  He  took  his  share  to  the 
other  chapel  and  lay  down.  To  his  surprise 
he  found  dreams  taking  hold  of  hiui  almost 
before  he  had  said  to  himself  that  he  could 
never  sleep.  He  fell  asleep  praying  for  her, 
and  wlien  he  aw-oke  it  was  six  o'clock,  and  he 
heard  her  moving  and  saw  the  gleam  of  a 
hghted  candle. 

"  I  have  found  a  pail  of  water,"  she  cried 
in  answer  to  his  greeting,  "  and  it  tastes  all 
right.     Come  and  have  breakfast." 

Tliey  each  had  a  biscuit  and  some  of  the 
water,  and  talked  of  the  possibilities  of 
rescue  till  they  dared  not  to  talk  of  them 
any  more.  Then  she  asked  him  if  he  could 
remember  the  morni ug  prayers,  and  she 
listened  to  the  beautiful  w^ords  and  schooled 
her  heart  to  patience  and  courage.  "  If  the 
worst  comes,"  she  said,  "  I  shall  not  die 
alone.  He  is  a  man.  Suppose  I  had  been 
condemned  to  die  in  this  den  with  a  coward !  " 

III. 

This  w^as  the  second  day,  and  of  the  length  of 
that  day  there  are  not  words  enough  in  all 
English  to  tell  the  tale.    The  tw^o  talked  and 


were  silent,  they  walked  and  sat  and  dozed 
a  little,  and  tlie  hours  w^ere  like  weeks  and 
the  minutes  like  hours.  There  were  eight 
biscuits,  and  tliat  evening  they  ate  two  more. 
And  he  felt  giddy  and  sick  with  fasting,  and 
with  fear  and  wdth  sorrow,  but  his  fears  and 
his  sorrow^  were  for  lier.  For  himself,  lie 
felt  only  how^  hard  it  w^as  to  have  brought 
tins  horror  on  this  woman — the  ideal  woman, 
the  w^oman  who  could  look  death  in  the 
face  and  not  flinch. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day 
that  she  said — 

"  If  w-e  have  got  to  die,  I  should  like  to 
hold  your  hand.  I  am  getting  a  little 
frightened,  and  I  don't  like  that  chapel  wdiere 
the  sacks  are.  I  think  someone  w-alks  there. 
That  is  a  tomb  at  the  side,  and,  besides,  the 
dead  people  are  all  around  us — close,  quite 
close."  So  he  held  her  hand  and  she  slept 
against  his  shoulder.  They  had  been  buried 
for  two  days  and  two  nights  wdien,  for  the 
first  time,  to  ears  strained  with  silence,  came 
a  footfall  overhead. 

"  Shout !  "  she  whispered  hoarsely,  and  he 
shouted.  With  trembling  liands  she  lighted 
one  of  the  candles — they  had  been  sparing 
of  them  through  these  long  honrs—and 
brought  him  the  pail.  "  Drink  !  "  she  said  ; 
"  you  hav^e  no  voice.  Drink  and  shout ;  " 
and  while  he  drank  she  shrieked,  "  Help  ! 
Stop  !    Listen  !  " 

"  Look  up,"  she  said.  "  I  would  not  worry 
you  by  telling  you — there's  a  crack — no,  go 
on  shouting,  you  can  hear  all  the  same — 
there's  a  crack — I  have  seen  the  light  through 
it — in  the  roof  over  there." 

A  voice  answered  their  shouting.  "  Who's 
there  ?  "  it  cried. 

"  We're  buried  !  Fetch  someone  to  dig  us 
out.  Go  at  once-— we're  starving — been  here 
three  days  in  the  crypt.  Stairs  blocked.  Go, 
for  God's  sake  ! "  The  footsteps  above  hurried 
heavily  away. 

Then  he  looked  at  her  and  she  broke  into 
wild  sobbing.  "  Oh,  we're  not  going  to  die," 
she  cried.  "  We're  going  to  live.  I  didn't 
want  to  die.  But  I  iras  good,  w^asn't  I  ?  Oh, 
say  I  w^as  good  and  brave,"  and  with  that 
she  fainted  quietly  aw- ay. 


"  See  wdiat  comes  of  leaving  church  doors 
unlocked,"  he  said,  a  few  hours  later,  when, 
warmed  and  fed,  they  sat  beside  tlie  rectory 
lire  w^aiting  for  the  carriage  that  wiis  to 
take  Alexa  back  to  her  lodging  in  the  little 
inn.  "  If  that  tramp  hadn't  crept  in  for 
w^armth ^" 
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Don't,"  slie  said  :  ''  Tin  afraid  (<•  tliiid< 
of  it.  I  hclicNc  I  shall  be  afraid  now  all  inv 
life;' 

"  You  woifr.  Fcai'  won't  Ww  Ion^■  willi 
you,  yon  l)ra\e  woman.  When  am  1  to  sci^ 
you  aixain  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.     Souk^  day.  |),'i'}ia[)s.*' 

" 'I'lie  world  is  small,  as  vou  said  on('<\ 
Are  you  ,i,n)in,i):  to  cjist  ni(i  oil'  hecinis-  1  am 
the  I'ecto!',  and  you  know  iiow  who  it,  was 
that  you  wrot-e  that  lett^M'  to  ?  Your  hitler 
had  nothinir  to  do  with  the  resl')i'at.ion.  J 
always  meant  to  do  it  fi*om  tJi(i  tir.U.  That 
day  I  saw  yon  was  my  fii'st  day  Ijere.  Oh, 
foi'ij^ive  me  for  heinii;  a  rector  I  " 

ilei'e  his  irrim  housidveejKU"  ainioinHuHl  iliai. 
tlie  lly  from  the  ''  Di'au'on  ''  was  waitinir. 

"  Let  it  wait  I  "  he  said  im])at,ieiit  ly.  'I'he 
old  woman  n.'treated  mutterinu'  and  he  stood 
up,  a  little  unst-eadily. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  sm'd,  ''  1  tind  I  ean't 
k^t  you  u'o,  uid(iss  you  promise;  to  come  back. 
I  (^an't,  do  without  you." 

She  lookiMl  at  him.     "  Do  you  mean r" 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  speak  now.  1  didn't 
say  a  woi'd,  did  I,  wIkmi  we  wer(^  down  there 
amonix  the  dead  ])(M)pl(^'^  1  meant  to  ti'y  and 
mak(i  you  lo\'c;  me,  if  (U'eiMve  ^ot- out.  Oh, 
yes  ;  I  niefint  to  wait-  yeai's  foi*  your  answer  I 
I>ut  I  can'l,  wait  an  hour.  Tell  me  you'll 
many  me.  Dear,  dear,  deal'  one  !  I  can't 
let  you  u"o." 

"  You  must  be  mad,"  she  said,  loukini,^  at 


him  donbi fully.     "  l[')\v   can    1    promise    to 
marry  you.  a  perfect  Et  nif^er  ?  " 

lie  Unshed  and  for  a  momc^it  he  was 
silent,  tasting-  the  bittei'uess  of  the  vxm- 
N'eniioiial  phi'ase.     Then  he  lanirhed. 

•'A  p<'rfect  sli-a!i<j:er  I  ''  \w.  said.  ''And  we 
liave  sat  hand  in  hand  and  looked  Death  in. 
tlu;  eyes  I  Do  you  suppose  we  could  know 
each  other  half  so  well  if  W(,'*d  1)een  meetiui^ 
c^ach  other  foj-  years  at  jiarties  and  dinners? 
You  don't,  know.  Is  it  nothino;  to  you  ? 
A)n  1  nothinu-  to  you?  Answer  me  I  \llas 
atiy  other  man  shown  you  his  heart  and  soul 
as  1  have  done  in  these  loii<j^  hotii's  and 
hours  ?  " 

''  Xo  I  "   she  faltered  :   '•  but " 

"  And  no  other  man,"  he  said  mast(M"fnlly, 
"shall  e\-er  know  your  soul  as  1  know  it." 

"Js  it  that  you  really  care  ? ''  she  asked, 
reachinu' out  a  trend)lin,ir  hand  to  him,  ''or 
is  it  oidy  tliat  yon  think  you  onu'ht  r  *' 

He  cau^•ht  her  hand  and  lauu'hed  apiin. 

"You  may  u'o  now,"  h(^  said.  "Dot  me 
wrap  you  up  in  shawls  and  things.     In  MaivJi 

not  a  day  latter  -you  will  come  back  to 
me.  Wc  shall  be  very  ha]>py.  Oh,  niydear, 
brave  little  woman,  my  own  soul  I  And  you 
will  for_iii\t'  me  for  beinii'  a  r(.'ctor,  and  we 
shall  b(^  toLi'ether  all  our  happy  li\'es.  We 
shall  be  happier  than  anyone  else  in  the 
world." 

"Oh,  Weill''  she  said,  "if  you  think 
so " 
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MINEHEx^l),  so  popular  with  hunters 
of  red  deer  on  Exmoor,  is  tlie  start- 
ins^  point  of  a  continuous  coacliing 
system  in  tlie  west  of  England,  extending 
for  two  hundred  nnles  in  ahnost  a  straight 
line.  What  is  more,  for  about  half  tlie  dis- 
tance the  coa(;h 
travels  within 
sight  of  the 
ocean,  passing 
through  scenery 
n  0  ^v  w  0  r  1  d  - 
famous  througli 
the  pens  of  R.  1). 
B  1  a  c  Iv  m  0  r  e  , 
K  i  n  2:  s  ]  e  y  , 
"  Lucas  Malet," 
Dickens,  Tenny- 
son, Matthew 
Arnold,  and 
many  others. 

Coaching  is 
inseparably  con- 
nected with  the 
romantic  halo 
obscuring  the 
inconveniences 

of  "  the  good  old  days."  Here  in  the  vve^t 
country  tlie  stage-(;oach  is  still  existent, 
l)ut  in  a  few  years  it  will  liave  been  driven 
from  tlie  road  by  the  iron  horse  and  auto- 
matic motor.  The  Barnstaple  and  Eynton 
coacl),  which  ran  daily  from  time  innnemorial, 


has  succumljed  to  a  narrow-gauge  railway. 
Withthe  line  toClovelly from  l>ideford  already 
planned,  and  others  threatened  in  all  direc- 
tions, this  plienomen  ally  long  coach  ride  of  two 
hundred  miles  will  soon  be  an  impossibility. 


Nowadays   tlie   stages 
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ire  much  shorter 
than  fornK^.i'ly. 
In  fact,  while 
ti'avellingin  the 
samc^  vehicle, 
one  has  now 
the  maximum 
of  convenience 
with  non(^  of 
the  (bVcond'orts 
our  foi'efathers 
had  of  necessity 
to  ex])erience. 
The  afternoon 
coach  from 
jMiiudiead  to 
Lynmonth  is 
wvW  known  as 
a  smart  and 
s  e  r  V  i  c  e  a  I)  1  e 
tui'ii-out.  It  is, 
and  has  need  to 
be,  well  horsed,  for  the  country's  face  in 
these  parts  has  pi'otubei'ancies  akin  to  young 
mountains.  An  easy  I'un  of  six  miles  brings 
us  to  Porlo(^k,  so  reminiscent  of  Whyte- 
Melville's  spirited  romance,  "  Kiiterfelto." 
Here  tlie  serious  work  of  the  stage  begins,  and 
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in  anotlici"  mile  \v<'  ai'c  1.  loo  f 
IVct  alH)\('  s^'M  l('\('l.  As  j 
('V<'i'y  <'y('Iist  knows,  tlionu'li 
soniel  inics  In*  donhls,  tlici'c 
arc  two  si(l(>s  lo  cnuit  hill, 
and  a  loni!",  liMMitlc  decline 
leads  iliron'i'li  Conniy  (Ja(e 
into  I  )e\<>nsl)ii'e.  and  so  on 
Lo  Lynnion!)!.  Away  on  the 
left  li(^s  the  famous  Doone 
Valley,  and  the  passenu"ei's 
listen  res])e('l  fully  while  wliij) 

and  <i'nard    declaim  ahridLi'ed     WK^B^^^MWt^^KS'  '^  ''''"'  "-^>''-'*' '*•  n.rpA*  oMin  . 

editions  of  ''  Lorna   l)oon(^''     IHHH^^^Kn^lHIHftL.  -  phn\<.\ni  f,-,\},  a  <;> .  uv<q(xu. 

We  drop   siee])ly   into    Lyn-     ^m^^^^^^^^^m^^^-   ^-^--^ 
month    with    nnisical    tlonr-     ■^^^^^^^^^■^"  ***  "^  "   •!      (^ipiaiii   Cntlle.  and   oxei'hanl 
ish(is    on    the    lioi'ii,    and    a  onr    '-.Ariu-hty     Atom.*'       At 

verbal  coin rapnntal  ireatm^'nt  composed  of  Comhniailin  Chni'ch,  so  lono-  tended  l>y 
"Oh  !  isn't  that  .  .  .!"  (the  I'an^-e  of  adjectives  Norman  tlie  sexton,  certain  lady  ]>asM'n^-(M's, 
is  too  lai'ire  to  (pioi.e).  of  C(nirse,  ali^irlit  and  wait   foi*  an  afternoon 

Ei^i^^ht  a..m.  in  snmniei'  as  a  starting  time  coach.  To  otliei's  the  mystical  neiglil)onr- 
is  an  hour  (|nit<^  conformable  with  healthy  hood  of  "dark  Tintaixel,"  looming  in  the 
inclinations.  Having  ascended  by  the  7V/-  far  distance  of  several  days  aiiead,  has  a 
Eifs  (diir  railway  to  I^ynton  ("how  those  charm  far  more  magnetic.  (^)ml)martin 
htei'ary  associations  dogu'ed  on !•  ])i'ogress  !)  we  liay,  however,  is  always  adnn'rable.  and  we 
say  "  (lood-bye  "  to  one  of  the;  fairest  spots  closely  follow  ihe  clifTs  to  llfracomlu^  In^loved 
in    I^higland.      The    lHVacond)e  coach,   as  it        of  hon(\vmooners. 

leaves    Lynton,  follows   th(^  West,.    Lyn.     At  To   liarnstaple   the   road   is  pretty  enough. 

Martinhoe  Cross  the  driver  tni'ns  himself  A  hall  shonld  IxMnade  at  Pilton  Chni'ch  to 
into  an  anima.t,ed  foot.-rnl{%  and  mentions  exann'ne  tJie  swinii'in'i  arm  and  honr-glass 
that  w(Hiave  lopp(}d  l,ooofe(M.  Pai'racoml)e  attache<l  to  the  ]U]lpit  a  delicate  hint,  tJie 
and  KiMitisbnry  Downs  likewise  ntHvl  plenty  thing '' coniriN-es  a  double  debt  to  ]uiy/"  With 
of    collar     work.      We    then     tni"n-to,    hke        it   the   preacher   poiiUs   his  jnoral,  an'l   to  it 

the  congi'egation  e\(M-  and  anon 
cast  anxious  eyes.  I)arnstap1e, 
or  Old  l>arnm.  nnist  snrely  date 
fr(tm  al)ont  tln^  year  1.  for  the 
Saxon  Kinii'  AiheUtan  /r/y^/Z/w/ 
the  town's  walls  and  defences, 
which  had  fallen  into  ruin  from 
old  ag(\ 

Tlie  short  riui  of  nine  miles 
into  Kingsley's  coniniy^  is  ])er- 
formed  in  a  \ ehieie  not  (juite  so 
high-ton(M|  as  om'  jM'evioiis  con- 
\(;yances.  It  i<  a  hybrid  in 
whi<*h  the  omnibus  type  j>]'e- 
d<»niinal('.s.  The  I'arum  and 
liideford  ca'*i'ier  runs  ev(M'y  day. 
following  in  turn  the  ri\ <'rs  Taw 
and  Torridii'e.  At  the  Royal 
Hotel,  Ib'di-ford,  K  iuii'slcy's  room 
is  show  n,  in  w  hich  '*  We^i  ward 
\\i^  I  "  was  w  riltf'ii.  Olosr  ad- 
joining is  the  railway  station, 
fiom  whence  start  the  foui's-in- 
iiand  b)i'  Olovelly  and  Hnde. 
Prom  dune  1  to  October  :>l 
these     coaches     (^arrv    over    ten 
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tliousaud  passengers.  We  can  cross  tlie 
fanioiis  bridge,  (>77  feel  long,  carried  over 
twenty-four  arclies  into  l)ideford,  the  capital 
of  Kingsley's  country.  Yet  another  famous 
writer  Las  laid  tliis  neiglibourluxHl  under 
contribution.  Rndyard  Kipling's  notorions 
trio  "  8ta!ky  &  Co.,''  whose  adventures  wei'e 
recently  rectjrded  in  the  WrxDHOii  ]\Iagazine, 
disportid  thenisehes  at  AVestward  IIo  !  a. 
couple  of  nules  out  of  liideford.  The  whip 
of  the  Clovelly  coaidi  is  and  has  been  a.  man 
of  many  parts.  Sam  Jewell,  formerly  tlu3 
Clovelly  carriei',  is  as  popular  a  man  ou  the 
road  as  ever  handled  a  rein.  He  is  "a 
Clovelly  man,"  and  tlierefore  a  right  good 


]^i(U>l"e)rd  on  one  occasion  a  wheel  came  off, 
and  the  crash  of  the  vehi(;le  was  lost  in  the 
shrieks  of  the  occu])a.nts.  He  calmly  tnrned 
on  tlie  box  seat  and  said  :  "  Do  not  be 
alarmed,  hidies,  I  beg  ;  it  is  notliing  :  it's 
oidy  a  wheel  come  off  -/  hnotv  vhkli  cneT 

Tlie  Ihide  coach  made  its  Avonted  jonrney 
se\'eral  times  befoi'e  we  I'dnctaiitly  left 
Clovelly  and  joined  it  to  ])enetrate  a  district 
kno\Mi  only  to  a  few.  1^'or  a  tliickly  wooded 
couutiy  we  have  exchanged  a  breezy,  gorse- 
S(*ented  moor,  witli  a  keener  and  more 
bracing  quality  in  the  air.  Over  l^ursden 
Moors  we  di'aw  rein  at  the  West  Country 
Inn,  an   out-of-the-way   house    in    a   lonely 
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fellow.      l'\!W  wonld  imagine  that  this  (piid,-  ])ai'ish.      Here  arc;  tin.'  sources  of    the   Tor- 

lookinu'man  ha<l  evci' headed  a  nuitinons crew  ridge;  and  the  Tanuir,  rivers  which  I'cach  the 

at  sea  :   vet  snch  was  the  cas(^    SnppoiMed  by  sea  at    opposite;  sides   of  thi^  country.     The 

his  injites  he  compelled   the   (captain,  an   in-  county   border'   line    is  soon   crossed   nnd   we 

tol(M'able  tvi'antof  llieold  school,  to  maintain  (;nt(4*  Cornwall.     Our  coa(;li   tnkcs  ns  within 

good    ludiaviour  for  Die  rest  of  the  voyage.  a  very  few  miles  of   Stow(\   where    \\\vi\   one 

What,  is  more.  Sam's  diplomatic  conduct  in  a  well  known  to  all  readers  of  "  Westward  llo!" 


(liihcult  ])osition  prcvcMitcHl  a  ])ros(;ciition  for 
nuitiny  on  reaching  port.  It  is  no  wonder 
there  is  always  a  scrand>le  for  tin;  box  seats 
of  this  coach,  for  few  di'ivers  can  b(;tt(M' 
beguile  a  journey  with  yarns  and  enter- 
taining stories  from  real  life  than  the 
(juondam  Cloxelly  carrier.  Jewell  is  nothing 
if  not  placid.      Whcni  drixing  some  ladies  to 


-—Sir  Richard  (Jren\'ille,  who  connnanded  the 
llvrviujr  diu'ing  her  imnioital  light  against 
tJie  whole  of  t,he  Spanish  lleet..  Stand'ord 
Hill  is  soon  ])ass(Hl,  and  the  curious  may  in- 
spect- the  old  cannon  mounted  ///  -s///^  to 
connnemorate  Sir  l>evill(>  ( Jmnxille's  \ictory 
ovci'  the  I^irliamenlary  forceps.  (,000  strong. 
And    so    to    Bude,    which    has   been    one    of 
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(\)ni\v;!irs  cliicr  cnncliiiiu'  ccnlrc^.       Diiiinir  As  ivoni'ds  fares  a  ju'culiai' siifN  ival  of  foi'iiuM' 

tlie  (-arlv   ss^Ncniiis   (he   iirst   cnacli   onct  tlic  davs   is   nolici.'alile.     'V\\v.  stiilTv  inside  scats, 

I'oulc  jiisi  tra\('rs('(l  start('(l    IVoiii  the  I'^alcon  with  ('ii'ciiinscrilxMl  vic'ws,  arc  moi'r  cx}»(Misi\'o 

Hold,  liiuh',  and    I'an    lo    liarnstaph^  thirty-  than  tliosc  outside.      XrcdJcss  to  say,  no  one 

eiirhl,    miles.      Soniclinics   four  or   fne   well-  <ireanis  of  riding'  inside  w  hilc  a  vacant    seat: 

liorsed     coaches    can     he    sren     hefor(>     th<'  remains  on  the   roof.      IJh'aker  and   barer  \^ 

b'alcon,    ready   to   siarl    on    liieir    res}»ecti\e  the  scenery  with   every  mile   traversed.      As- 

joiiriH'Vs.  cendinu'   u'radiially    we    soon   see   tlx.'ir   hie-li- 

lindc     has     its    aiiraciions,    luit     on     the  nesscs  r>ro\\  n  Willy   and    louie-h  Tor,   youn^' 

threshold     of    KiiiL:    Arihnr's    domains    one  monntains  away  on   our   left.      The   loneliest. 

ijcH'd    not     linger.       At     !<>   a.m.    w<*    mount,  spot     in   Toi'Dwall   to-day   is    Do/niary    Pool, 

1,0   the   outside  of    the    lioscastle  c<)ach      the  heyouil    these   hei;.rhts.       This    was    the    tra- 

same  N'chiclc  which  has  carried  Mi',  (i  ladstoiie,  ditional    scene    of    ihe    j»assin,Lr    of     Arthur, 

liord   TeiiuNson.   and    Sir    Henry    lr\inu%   to  IleiH;  it  was  that  an  arm 

name   only  a    few   of   its    famous   passene'ers.  <  inihci  in  wiiitc-  xnnitr.  ins^tic  \\.>)!,i(rriii 
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a{)|Hnuv(l   Croin  tlie  waters  and  ivcci'vckI  tlie 
eN'cr-victorioiis  sword  H.vr/ilihur. 

I)OS('ji<t)e  is  [\\v  wildi^st  ('xaiti])le  of  ru,iru'(-d 
(^lilT  s('('iu;rv  to  1)0   found  in  all    tliis    lon.ir, 
indented   eoast.     The   o])enin<(    between    tlie 
elid's  is  {'ailed  a  harl)()iir,  and  a  couple  of  tiny 
jetties  ^n've  a,  si^niitieauee  to  tlie    name.     A 
more    ditlieult    Jiarbour  to   make    for    eonld 
hai'dly    Ix^   eoneeived.      A    mariner  a])]e    to 
ne<i:otiate  safely  the  tortuous  |)a,.ssa,n'e  between 
these    awful  c^iilTs   miirht    navi<.^ate    l)etween 
Scylla    and   (Miarybdis    with    his  eyes    shut. 
The  villaire  (^'i  l>(")S(*astle  lies  scattered  alon<r 
tlu^   valley  which   is 
tlie  (K)n  tin  nation  of 
this  un!(jue  cleft   in 
the   clifVs  ;    and  the 
coa(di,      skilfully 
ij^uided  ai'ouud  some 
astonishin^'ly    shar]) 
corners,  })ulls  u])  be 
fore    the   hospitable 
Wellino'ton       Hotel. 
Tinta,ii:el  lies  live 
miles   further    down 
the    coast,   and    the 
coach     still     follows 
the  clilTs.     A  ])rett.y 
scene  is  at  tJiecross- 
iuii:  of  Rocky  Valley. 
S  t.  Iv  n  i  ij;  h  to  u*s 
Kieve,    a.    l)etuUiful 
waterfall,    is   higher 
up  tlie  valley  on  the 
left.     Tradition  de- 
clared   that   here 
K  i  n  g    A  r  t  h  u  r '  s 
knights  met  prior  to 


the  Holy  (Jrail  expeditiou.  We 
pass  (Ml ward  through  iJossiney,  a 
"pockii"  borough  (before  the 
Hef(»rm  Act)  in  more  senses  than 
one.  The  village  returned  a,  mem- 
ber to  Parliament  with  the  votes  of 
nitie  men  only,  who  expin-ted  and 
received  a.  (Hi'nl  /;ro  fj/fi,  and  some- 
times more.  We  take  the  coacli- 
man's  woi'd  that  the  uninteresting 
village  of  Ti'evena  is  really  Tintagel. 
For  a  few  moments  misgivings  arise, 
but  cheery  boys  hail  us  and  guide 
us  through  a  gorg(^  in  the  cl ill's 
l)eyond.  Merlin  has  not  Ixhmi  seen 
hereabouts  for  some  long  time.  In 
his  absence  visitors  must  ])rosaically 
a])])ly  at  tlu^  cottag(^  for  the  Castle 
door-key.  A  nari'ow  ])ath,  followed 
])y  an  almost  [)er])endicular  zigzag 
up  the  fac(i  of  a  huge  black  c^lifl*, 
In'ing  us  to  the  ideal  Tintagel,  the  chiefest 
castle  of  "  Tiyonesse,  the  wave-worn  King- 
dom of  Romance."  A  glance  at  the  well- 
nigh  sha])eless  bits  of  masonry  makes  one 
credit  without  (piesiion  the  antiipiity  of  the 
buildings  in  consonance  with  the  Arthurian 
legend.  The  learned  point  to  the  keep 
a,nd  say,  "  Noi'inan,"  and  label  piec(!S  of  wall 
here  aUd  there  ''  late  twelfth  century,''  but 
to  little  purpose.  Malory's  "  Mort  (rArtliure  " 
is  reputed  gospel  in  these  parts,  and  anti- 
([uarian  intei'ference  is  not  ap}>reciate(l  by  th(^ 
masses.       The    \'(n"itabl<^     Round    Table,    as 
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('V(^rv()ii('  hirsscd  \\\\\\  a  noi-itial 
(•iH'dulily  knows,  luniLj's  auaiiisi  lli<- 
walJs  of  t,li<>  (JnildlialL  WitH'licsUT. 
'\\\K\  ('(tacli  lia\  iiiu'  made  a  rrs}H'<'t- 
I'ul  hall  while  'rinlaiiH'l  Casilc  is 
<ixainiii<'d,  rchn-iis  r'^i  ('aiii<'lfni'd. 
passiiiL:'  Slaiiu-hhT  lii'idL'-c,  wiici'c 
Alordrcd  \\w  ('siirpcr  was  slain 
and  Kinu'  Arlhni-  wunnded  unln 
(h'ath. 

('mil  lonr  ycai's  au'o  i lie  well- 
know  n  Xoi'tli  (^)i'nwall  roach  took 
up  the  rnnninu'  from  ( 'ainclfoi'd. 
hni  will)  ill''  ad\(Mil  of  the  rail- 
way ii  aw'aiis  its  passin li'c rs  ai 
Wadehridu'e,  Kschewinu'  (piick 
t  I'ansit.  liowr\!-r.  we  can  take  the 
I'eu'idai'  eoaeh  |o  iMidniin  and  then 
continue  by  mail  hi'ake  to  Wade- 
bridj^'e.  S(»(piickly  ai'e  ihc  coaches 
beinu'  superseded,  that  thi.>  last- 
uained  \ehic|e  now  oidy  lakes  tlu; 
road  once  a  week,  early  on  Sunday 

inoi'ninus,  when  the  trains  d(^  not  run.  for  a  (piai'tei- ol"  a  ciin  hit,  is  a  iri'eat  faxourite 
I'aicnt  helically  it  may  IxMnenlion^MJ  thai  this  on  the  road,  lb'  specially  endears  himseif 
PxHlmin  to  Wadebridire  railway  line  was  the  to  yonihs  with  musical  asj)irat ions,  ba'  his 
siM'ond  passenu'er  line  l)uill  in  l^nu'land  (  IS;'.  I  }.  cuj)honions  ''yard  of  tin"  is  at  the  use  of 
Tlie  white  track  across  the  foi-eu'round  of  (uir  one  and  all  should  they  desire,  Tiiis  <"oach 
illustration  shows  where  this  railway  St  ill  I'uns.        had   some   rai'c  ('\periencc^  duriuL*:  theo-i'cat. 

The  North  ('ornwall  coa(*li  leaxini:-  Wade-  blizzard  tf-n  yeai's  au".  Vx<'(\  May  {now  the 
bi'idp'  daily  at  (*>  p.m.  completes  thii  last.  dri\  ci*  of  t  he  iJude  raibvity  slat  ion  omnibus) 
eijj^hteen  miles  of  the  journey  to  NeW(piay  di"o\-e  ihis  \<'hicle,  and  the  siau'e  was  from 
/'/'/  the  Lon<lon  an<l  South-Wesiei'U  b'ailway.  Launccshai  (o  Xewquay,  forty-lhi-ee  nnles. 
Charlie  Sopir.   who   luis  iiuarded    this  eoaeh        Camelfoi'd.   sixteen    miles   from    Launc(si<.)n, 
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blie  first  8top|>ing  place,  anms  reac^lied  two 
hours  late.  The  outside  passe n,i>x3rs  bad  to 
be  lifted  off,  for  they  were  iiearlj  dead  and 
quite  unable  to  move.  Just  at  uiidniglit 
Wadel)ridge  was  reached  auiid  euthusiastic 
rejoiciugs."  With  telegnipli  wires  broken, 
and  all  comnuuiication  cut  off,  tlie  town  was 
isohited  for  a  wx^ek,  when  Soper  and  May  on 
horseback  penetrated  nine  out  of  the  eleven 
miles  to  Canielford,  only  to  be  beaten  by  the 
impassable  snowdrifts.  xVnother  attempt  was 
made  next  day  with  a  larger  party.  There 
was  safety  in  mnnbers,  and  tliey  dug  each 
(jtlier's  horses  out  of  the  snow,  which  not 
only  obscured  hedges,  l)ut  even  cottages. 
After  incredible  difficulties  Canielford  was 
reached,  and  mail  bags,  the  first  to  reach 
the  town  for  a  wx^ek,  wei-e  brought  in 
triumphantly. 

On  approaching  St.  Columl)  Major  we  pass 
nine  tab,  npright  bh)cks  of  graiiite,  of  pre- 
historic origin.  They  are  calknl  the  .Xine 
^rai(h.Mis.  Local  legends  unblushingly  declare 
the  pilhii's  to  b(^  the  ])etrified  I'cmains  of  nine 
girls  who  wickedly  danced  on  the  Sabbath. 
No  antiipiarian  lias  been  boM  cMiough  to 
deny  the  statenu'ut  ])ublicly.  On  throngh 
St.  Colund)  Major,  ])asl  Carnanton  AVoods, 
and  the  clilf  I'oad  is  again  joined  until 
Newquay  is  reached. 

Three  times  a  week  Mr.  Jane  drives  his 
four-in-hand  from  Newipiay  to  the  cathedral 
city  of  Truro,  over  some  astonishingly  h)ng 
hills,  in  one  instance,  when  standiiig  at  the 
eighth  nn'lestone,  the  nintlr  is  also  \\\.  view. 
On  market  days  Trnro  is  jiacked  with 
vehicles.  For  a  westward  bonnd  coach,  we 
have  ample  choice.  'I'he  route  ri<l  Penryn 
and  Ilelston  is  slightly  longer,  but  more 
pictures(pie  than  the  road  through  Redrnth 
and  Oamborne,  where  hills  of  miiung  refuse 
have  been  added  to  ugly,  bare  excrescences  of 
Nature.     Penrvn    is   reallv  a    granite   town. 


Houses,  shops,  churches,  streets,  garden  walls, 
outhouses  are  all  made  of  solid  grey  granite. 
This  material  is  used,  in  fact,  for  every 
imaginable  pui'pose,  except  as  an  article  of 
diet.  A  few  more  nules  over  moorland,  witli 
deserted  mine  sliafts  here  and  there  for 
incident,  and  Helston  is  reached. 

Only  two  more  stages  remain  to  be  ac- 
complished. Penzance,  twelve  miles  from 
Helston,  is  the  next  stopping  place,  and  we 
have  passed  through  Alarazion,  wdtli  St. 
MichaeFs  Mount  lying  off'  tlie  shore,  a  rocky, 
castle-crowned  islet.  Beyond  Penzance  we 
are  l)eyond  railways.  Regtdar  vehicles  ply 
to  Sennen,  the  nearest  village  to  Land's  End. 
Bare  hills,  stone  circles,  and  prehistoric  relics 
unite  to  make  the  traveller  feel  he  is  an  alien 
to  the  soil. 

SemuMi  is  the  most  westerly  village  in 
England.  Here  is  the  inn  which  once  truth- 
fully vaunted  itself  as  "the  first  and  last 
house  in  Enghmd."  The  Land's  End  Hotel 
has  sinc'c  lusen  built  on  the  edge  of  the  (^lilfs, 
one  mile  distant.  -Fhis  sui'ely  is  the  "first 
and  last  house''?  No!  The  pro])rietor  of 
the  inn  built  a  little  refreshment  shanty  on 
the  ro(;ks  a  few  yards  fuither  west  than  the 
hotel,  and  ni-oudly  set  up  his  signboard. 
Listead  of  the  hotel  retahating  by  establish- 
ing a  floating  bai'  out  at  sea  beyond  the 
L()ngshi])S  Lighthouse,  but  anchored  to  a 
rock,  the  affair  was  amit^ably  settled  by  tiie 
hotel  buying  out  its  close  neighbour.  Here, 
then,  is  Land's  Lnd,  the  hannt  k^[  artists, 
])oets,  record -])reakers  with,  yearnings  towards 
John  o'  (Jroats,  hnrrying  day-trippers,  and 
solitary,  leisurely  wanderei'S.  Each  hopes,  to 
find  the  jjand's  .End  looking  to  its  best  ad- 
vantage for  his  espc^cial  benefit  and  belux)f. 
The  leisurely  man  wins,  and  he  who  wait;S  to 
view  the  scene  at  early  morning,  or  during 
an  evening  sunset,  will  ha\e  seen  the  finest 
sight  our  coasts  can  offer. 
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t])('  ser\'i(*(' of  liis  .Mjijcsty  Kinir  ({coi'^-c  II.. 
and  snl)SCM|U('iitIy  a  solditM'  of  foi'tunc,  whosi^ 
l>l()()(lli()nii(]'s  instinct  carrifM]  liini  to  tli<* 
l^^ast  Indies,  and  frnni  Fort  William  Tar  into 
the  rich  kinirdoms  of  Xorthci'ii  Indin,  and 
beyond  them.  It  was  a  <i:lorions  lield  foi* 
the  miliLafyiVeelanee  with  a  taste  for  intriirne; 

rl)0  not  expect   to  he  believed.      Every-        tlie  histories  of  the  more  famons  p!'o\e  it  to 
ho<]y  has  read  tin^   re(*ent    parairraph   in        ns,  and  reek  of  loot  and  plundei"  and  princely 
_  the  papers  tellin,u'  of  th<^  snddcMi   death        salaries   tlnnu'  at    their   feel    hy    the    b^jistei'ii 
of  Viscoimt  ()nd(Miarde,  whilst.  shootin,i>-  with        princ(S  wlioni  they  sei'ved. 
]\Ir.    Alan     McKind(4'    and    ])arty    over    tlu^  ^  P>ut    Maflinu'ton  had  not    mncli   success  at 

former's  presei'ves  beyond  Xymoorie,  in  the  Lncknow  and  Delhi.  Hie  cle\  ei'  Frenclnnen 
ioui^r  Himalayan  conntry.  X(>arly  evtMyone  who  ,irnide<l  the  momirehs*  ai'inies  nt  that 
will  recollect  that.,  death  was  said  to  be  k\\\k'  time  were  not  anxions  to  secin'<"  his  ser\  ices, 
t.()  tlie  action  of  heart  dis(^ase,  acctderaliMJ  by  and  so  he  wandered  still  fnrthei"  iioH  liward, 
vijjforons  exer(;is(;  at.  an  altitnde  of  Cjuio  uA.  and  vanished,  aft ei'  tlu^nannei'  of  the  I'c.tless 
And  everyone,  excerpt  th(^  imau'inative  few.  advent ni'ers  of  his  day,  into  th(*  nnknown. 
will  prefer  thab  simph^  explanation  of  a  sad  Not.  a  word  of  him  was  whis)>e]"(Ml  buck  to 
event  to  the  one  whicli  mii^dit  be  drawn  from  Fort  \Villi;im.  and  he  passed  fi'om  the 
my   narrative.      It    doc^s    not   malKM*   t-o  yon        memories  of  the  men  of  Chat  nock's  city  as  if 

h(^  had  ne\  er  been. 

And  then.  sn<l(leidy,  nl'tei'  ten  yeai's,  he 
nappeai'ed  a  <lried-nj»,  silent  man,  \\ith  eai's 
that  weix*  stonily  deaf  to  all  d<'man<is  for  an 
account  of  the  inter\-enin<z'  \ears.  lie  sailed 
home  to  JMiii'land,  an<l  it  was  not  nntil  he  had 
set  foot  in  Lon(h)n  that  the  world  knew    thiit 


who  I  am,  ww  which  is  the  part    I   play.  "   It 
is  sul1i<*ient  to  let.  the  story  tell  itself. 

In  Lord  Ondenanh;  th(M'e  k\\(h\  the  last  of 
a  wealthy,  if  not  a  very  anciiMil.  oi'  distin- 
iXnished  family.  The  title  dates,  I  believe, 
fr(un  I  Sot),  or  ]H)ssibly  a  few  }\\\xi^  latei'. 
The  MallinLTtons,  howexcr,  were  rich  mtMi, 
(•(unity  maicnates.  and  pillars  of  Chnrch  and  he  had  come  to  barter  with  piveions  stones 
State,  toi'  a  ,i;'oo(l  half  century  befoi'e  that.  for  a  kinir's  I'ansom  in  cnrivnt  roin  of  the 
And  the  fonndei'  of  the  family  was  one  John  realm,  Innded  ])i"opeily,  and  a  hiuh  place 
MaHin<^4.on,  sometime    captain    of    hoivse    in        amonj,^  his  coimtrymen. 
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Whore  those  gems,  the  i-eiiiiuiiit  of  which 
to-day  form  the'  far-famed  Oudeiuirde  jewels, 
were  foinid,  or  at  wdiat  cost  they  came  to  the 
liaiids  of  their  taciturn  owner,  no  man  in 
England  knew  bnt  Maffington,  and  Ids  secret 
died  with  him.  He  married,  and  lived  long 
enough  after  his  return  to  sec  tlie  foundations 
of  his  house  firmly  laid  in  good  repute  and 
prospjrity.  Then'he  went  to  his  own  place, 
and  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead.  And  thus, 
through  a  chain  of  landed  proprietors  and 
politicians,  more  or  less  brilliant,  came 
Geoffrey  Maffington,  the  last  Viscount 
Oudenarde,  to  fill  the  shoes  of  his  mysterious 
but  practical  ancestor. 

Lord  Oudenarde  arrived  in  India  in 
September.  He  was  a  Aery  inconsequential 
youth,  and  he  said,  in  {inswer  to  the  remon- 
strance of  an  astonished  official,  that  he  had 
lieard  the  snipe-shooting  was  good  in  the 
phuns  about  then.  He  did  not  bag  many 
snipe,  but  he  had  a  very  pretty  dose  of  fever  ; 
and  a  scandalised  Civil  surgeon  pac^ked  him 
off  to  the  Nymoorie  hills  with  the  curt 
remark  that  paddy  fields  in  Oudli  were  not 
good  for  sprigs  of  tlie  nobility. 

So  he  came  to  the  Hill  Top  (Jlub,  and 
there  fell  in  with  Mm\  McKinder  and  his 
brother,  who  are  to  Xymoorie  much  wdiat 
Lord  Oudenarde  liimself  might  have  been  to 
Welshott,  tlie  nearest  cDunti'y  town  to  his 
Loamshire  home.  Tlie  McKinders  are 
brewers  and  landowners,  with  a  finger  apiece 
in  all  that  concerns  the  welfare  of  Nymoorie, 
but  sportsmen  first  of  all,  and  steidi ng 
friends. 

li  tliey  chuckled  a  little  between  tliem- 
selves  at' the  young  Viscount's  misfortnne 
and  the  manner  of  it,  they  did  not  forget 
that  he  was  a  stranger  in  a  far  land.  So  it 
came  about  that  Lord  Oudenarde  was  in- 
cluded, being  by  this  time  in  a  fair  way  of 
health,  among  the  favoured  few  who  were 
invited  to  shoot  over  the  Brewery  property 
on  the  opening  day  of  the  season. 

We  met  at  tlie  Piirk  gates,  and  tlie 
McKinders  were  there  to  greet  us.  Eattray 
Oarington  tlie  policeman,  Sivewright  of  the 
Civil  Service,  and  Greatorex  the  doctor,  made 
up  the  party.  It  is  needless  to  say  they  were 
all  good  men  with  a  gun,  for  tlie  McKinders 
are  not  fond  of  bunglers.  We  shook  hands  ; 
the  saises  led  the  horses  away  and  trailed 
behind  ;  and  we  set  out  along  the  narrow, 
climbing  path  that  leads  across  the  beautiful 
w^ooded  slopes  to  the  bare  liills  l)eyond. 

"You  have  a  fine  view  liere,''  said  Lord 
Oudenarde,  suiting  his  lanky,  rather  uncer- 
tain stride  to  Alan  McKinder's  steady  pace. 


''  It  seems  to  remind  me — no,  1  can't  I'ein em- 
ber any  place  like  it,  and  yet ■     Perhaps 

I've  seen  a  picture  somewhere.  It  looks  er 
— uncommon.  I^ots  of  local  c'olour  and 
room  for  romance,  don't  you  know." 

He  looked  out  through  tlie  bending  trees, 
the  great  rhododendrons  and  hill  mangoes 
and  deodars,  across  the  xalleys  to  where  a 
fieck  of  white  above  the  far  horizon  told  of 
the  snows.  A^alley  after  valley  and  ridge 
after  ridge  of  grey  hills  stretched  between, 
and  a  blue  mist  drifted  lazily  about  the 
ravines  and  hollows.  The  hill  dipped  down 
a  sheer  liundred  feet  below  the  path  and 
reared  its  head  as  high  again  above  it,  thick 
with  trees  and  luxuriant  undergrowth. 

"  Yes,  it's  a  magnificent  view,"  said  Alan. 
"  As  to  romance^ — it  w^ould  not  be  the  East 
if  it  had  not  enough  of  that.  You  would  be 
surprised  if  you  could  hear  some  of  the  fairy 
tales  that  the  hill  people  have  to  tell  of  their 
country  and  of  themselves.  Oh,  yes,  there 
is  plenty  of  local  colour." 

"  I  should  have  thought  the  influence  of 

British  rule "  said  Oudenarde. 

McKinder  laughed. 

"  British  influence  ! "  He  chuckled  at 
the  thought.  "  Why,  in  the  first  place,  you 
are  on  the  very  border  of  tlie  British  Empire 
at  this  moment,  and  in  the  second  the 
Flnglishman  is  not  born  who  could  drain  a 
native  dry  of  superstition.  It  is  ratlier  the 
other  way,  and  we  Anglo- Indians  learn  to 
respect  the  improbable.  Our  civilisation 
does  not  touch  these  people — by  Jove! — - 
doesn't  touch  them.  Why,  the  things  that 
happen  under  the  very  noses  of  the  officials 
— ask  Carington."  And  he  chuckled  again. 
Then  he  looked  across  tlie  valley  to  where 
a  silver  tlrread  on  the  side  of  the  hill  beyond 
marked  a  mountain  stream.  "  Take  an 
instance.  We  shall  cross  that  stream  pre- 
sently, and  you  will  see  beside  it  a  cave 
wherein  lives  a  gentleman  wdio  purports  to 
be  two  Imndrcd  years  old.  His — well- 
advanced  years  are  attributed  by  native 
voice  to  supernatural  agency.  I  do  not  like 
him,  myself,  though  I  am  honoured  by  liis 
residence  on  my  property.  But  I  confess  he 
has  the  prior  claim." 

Someone    called    from    the   front   of   the 
procession,  and  McKinder  uttered  an  apology 
and  hurried  on.     I^ord  Oudenarde  dropped 
into     Carington 's     company     and     listened 
abstractedly  to  liis  conversation. 
"  It  is  curious,"  he  said  at  last. 
"  What  ?  "  queried  Carington. 
"  It's  very  odd,  but—do  you  know,  I  could 
swear  I  have  been  here  before.     Of  course  I 
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know    I    li;i\(Mi*(,   hut    I    seem    io    luiiieiuher  lu'coiiiiiio'    more  wild    aiitl    rnirj^^ed    at  (3very 

lliiH    path    and    that    hJH    yoiakT.      I    kavir  sti;]),  and  it  curved   round  a  projecting  rock 

we  shoidd  turn  a.  niiai'p  corner  just  then,  and  some  twenty  feet  hefore  them, 
find  ourselves  skirtinu"  ovei'  a  sud(kai  «^n)i'n;e.  "One    meets   ])la('(!S  in  di'eams,"  he  said, 

There's  a    hiir  white;   stone   further   on,  and  after  a  fnmse. 


'*  [.nnl  ( )u(l('Jinrdo  slau'i^ored  back 
n^aiiiBt  the  cliff."' 


somebody  has  (shipped  a  little  basin  for  the  "Does  one?     1   don't  dream  much,  as  a 

rain  Arater  on  the  top  of  it."  rule.     Yet     ah  !   what  did  T  tell  you  ?  " 

Carinirton  looked  him  up  and  down.    They  Tliey  had  turned  tlie    cornei',"  and    then^ 

wert^    walkin<j    i^ino^erly,    for    the   khiid   was  before  tli(^in,  blockiniJf  tln^  way  so  that  the 

steep  below  then],  and  the  path  was  sprinkled  path  climl)ed  over  it,  and  the  shootin<i:  party 

with  h)ose  stones  that  had  rattled  down  from  had  tosci'and)le  up  and  down  it  like  moidieys, 

the  overhanging  hill  above.     The  road  was  was  a  great  wdrite  rock  with  a  little  rudcily 
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cut  basin  cliipped  into  its  head.  The  hollow 
was  dry,  but  the  green  rim  in  it  showed 
where  the  water  had  been. 

Lord  Ondenarde  staggered  back  against 
the  cliff  and  wiped  his  forehead.  His  face 
was  white,  and  the  perspiration  was  running 
down  it. 

"  I  feel  awfnlly  qneer,"  he  said.  "  I  don't 
know  why,  but  every  mile  I  go  along  this 
road  I  feel  a  sort  of  gruesome  done-it-before 
sensation.  It's  really  quite  inexplicable  about 
that  stone,  too,  isn't  it  ?  Beastly  uncanny, 
don't  you  know.  You  don't  happen  to  have 
a  flask  on  you,  do  you  ?  My  throat's  dry, 
and  my  legs  are  funny." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  haven't  a  flask  here," 
said  Carington,  with  a  steady  look  at  the 
Viscount,  "and  the  h'tmatghars  are  a  long 
w^ay  behind  with  the  lunch.  But  if  you 
come  on  fifty  yards  or  so  you  can  get  a 
drink  from  the  stream  you  saw  before  we 
rounded  that  last  corner.  I  wouldn't  pay 
much  attention  to  remembering  that  stone, 
if  I  were  you.  I  daresay  McKinder  has 
shown  it  you  among  his  photographs.  I'm 
afraid  this  hill  walking  is  trying  you  rather." 

"  Yes,  that's  it,  no  doubt.  But  it  is  very 
strange  I — there's  water  further  on,  you 
say  ?  Yes,  of  course,  I  know — I  mean  I  had 
an  idea  there  was.  We've  got  rather  far 
behind  the  others,  haven't  we  ?  Perhaps 
you  had  better  go  on." 

"  It  doesn't  matter  in  the  least,  Lord  Oude- 
narde,"  said  Carington.  "  The  McKinders 
will  wait  to  spread  out  the  party  when  they 
get  below  the  beaters.  Let  me  give  you  an 
arm  if  you  feel  faint.  If  you  prefer  to  go 
back,  I'll  catch  up  to  the  others  while  you 
are  resting  by  the  stream,  and  tell  them 
about  it." 

"  Oil,  no,  it's  just  a  passing  queerness. 
I'm  perfectly  all  right,  of  course,"  said 
Oudenarde,  taking  the  proffered  arm.  "  A 
drink  will  set  me  up  again." 

The  next  minute  brought  them  to  the 
stream.  A  couple  of  planks  thrown  across 
from  boulder  to  boulder  spanned  it,  and  it 
rippled  and  splashed  down  the  path  it  had 
cut  for  itself  by  shivering  maidenhair  and 
dripping  moss,  down  to  the  far-off  valley. 
Above  the  path  the  great  elbows  of  rock 
jutting  out  from  the  green  covering  of  the 
hillside  formed  a  little  platform,  and  behind 
them  gaped  an  opening,  four  feet  high, 
perhaps,  that  showed  the  undergrowth 
straggling  above  it,  and  darkness  within. 

Carington  knelt  upon  the  planks  and 
dipped  up  water  in  Oudenarde 's  helmet. 
Then  he  piloted  the  shaking  Viscount  to  a 


conveniently  flat  I'ock  and  sat  him  down 
upon  it.  He  looked  upon  the  young  man 
as  he  drank,  and  ran  liis  eyes  over  him 
anxiously.  There  was  no  daubt  about  it ; 
something  that  was  not  altogether  over- 
exertion had  disturbed  the  boy's  nerves. 
His  lips  were  blue,  and  the  perspiration  still 
trickled  over  his  forehead,  though  the 
mountain  air  was  cool  and  the  path  sheltered, 
as  yet,  from  the  sun.  But  he  drank  the 
W'ater  eagerly  and  seemed  better  for  it. 

"  Now,  if  you  don't  mind  being  left  here 
for  five  minutes,"  said  Carington,  "  I  will 
catch  McKinder  and  get  him  to  send  back 
for  your  tat,  and  I  will  also  bring  Dr. 
Greatorex  to  you.  It's  very  certain  that, 
with  a  sudden  attack  like  this,  you  ought 
not  to  go  an  inch  further." 

"  It's  really  awfully  good  of  you,  don't 
you  know,"  said  Oudenarde,  tilting  the 
remainder  of  the  water  out  of  his  Ellwood 
and  setting  it  on  the  rock  beside  him.  "  Most 
unfortunate  that  I  should  knock  up  like 
this.  But  mind,  I  don't  mean  to  spoil  your 
shoot— good  Lord  !     What's  that  ?  " 

His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  platform  of 
rock  above  the  stream,  and  there  was  a  look 
in  them  that  made  Carington  wheel  rapidly 
and  follow  their  gaze.  He  saw  the  trailing 
growth  pushed  aside  and  the  opening  of  the 
cave  blocked  by  a  crawling  figure,  and  as  he 
looked  it  crept  out  on  all  fours  into  the  day- 
light. 

It  was  an  old,  old  man,  with  naked,  paint- 
daubed  skin,  and  a  mass  of  ash-coloured  hair 
and  beard  about  his  face.  He  seemed  little 
bigger  than  a  monkey,  so  shrivelled  and 
wizened  was  the  grey-brown  body,  and  he 
crawled  silently  across  the  platform  and 
blinked  down  at  the  Englishmen  with  one 
shrunken  claw  shading  his  peering  eyes. 
He  did  not  look  human  ;  and  the  stealthy 
observation  was  like  that  of  some  soft- 
padded  animal  of  the  jungle. 

"  I  agree  that  it  is  a  disagreeable  object," 
said  Carington  easily,  though  some  of  the 
Viscount's  alarm  had  found,  for  the  second, 
a  vague  echo  in  his  own  breast.  "  But  he's 
quite  harmless,  and  is  probably  far  more 
scared  at  us  tlian  we  are  at  him.  He's  the 
old  fakir — I  think  I  heard  McKinder  men- 
tion him  to  you — and  he  lives  in  that  cave 
behind  the  rock.     There — he's  gone  again." 

The  creature  had  vanished  as  he  spoke,  as 
silently  as  he  had  appeared,  and  only  the 
shaking  of  the  hanging  shrubs  that  curtained 
the  cave  showed  that  he  had  returned  to  his 
hole. 

"  They  say  he  was   a   priest  in   the  pre- 


'It  crept  out  on  ali  fours  into  the  daylight." 
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historic  times,"  Carington  continued,  seeing 
that  Oudenarde's  ejes  remained  raised  to  the 
rock  above  him.  "Some  rival  rehgionists 
phmdered  liis  temple  and  burnt  it  to  the 
ground,  and  he  tied  away  into  the  wilderness 
and  rooted  himself  here.  That  makes  him 
out  to  be  very  old,  for  it  did  not  happen  in 
the  days  of  the  British  administration." 

"  Ugh  !  "  said  Oudenarde.  "  He  looked 
like  a  living  mummy.  It  made  me  feel 
suddenly  sick  to  see  him  glaring  down  behind 
you.  I  can  quite  belie \'e  he  is  the  oldest 
person  in  the  world.  His  looks  claim  the 
distinction  for  him.  Do  you  know,  I  seem 
to  have  met — I  mean  even  he — oh,  dash  it 
all !  there's  something  very  queer  about  me 
to-day." 

Again  Carington  had  cause  to  look 
anxiously  at  him.  The  Viscount  Avas  wiping 
his  face  nervously,  and  he  looked,  if  any- 
thing, whiter  and  more  fagged  than  before. 
It  was  clearly  a  case  for  the  doctor. 

"  Well,  I'll  go  on  and  fetch  Greatorex,"  he 
said.  "You  don't  mind  being  left  for  five 
minutes,  I  suppose  ?     Not  faint,  are  you  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least,  thank  you,"  said  liord 
Oudenarde;  "a  little  shaky,  that's  all." 
He  glanced  up  again  at  the  mouth  of  the 

cave.      "  I    suppose   that   thing  won't^ 

Oh,  no,  I  don't  mind  being  left  at  all,  of 
course.  So  good  of  you  to  bother,  don't 
you  know."  He  averted  his  eyes  from  the 
cave  and  folded  his  arms  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  conquers  a  hidden  impulse. 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  Oarington's  tongue  to 
offer  to  stay  with  him  till  the  others  should 
miss  them  and  return,  but  Oudenarde's 
manner  showed  that  he  did  not  wish  him  to 
make  the  suggestion,  and  with  another  word 
of  sympathy  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  left 
him.  The  path  zigzagged,  snake-like,  about 
the  hill,  and  twenty  yards  took  him  out  of 
sight. 

Alan  McKinder,  with  Greatorex  and  Sive- 
wright,  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  path  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  further  on.  He  had  halted 
to  wait  for  his  missing  guns,  and  indeed 
there  was  a  discussion  going  on  as  Carington 
appeared,  as  to  whether  somebody  should  not 
go  back  to  look  for  them.  Carington's  first 
words  startled  the  little  group,  and  they 
scrambled  to  their  feet. 

"  Lord  Oudenarde  has  been  taken  ill," 
said  Carington.  "  He  may  not  be  bad,  but 
he  has  been  talking  oddly,  and  he  is  much 
too  shaky  to  walk  another  inch.  I  wisli  you'd 
come  back  and  look  at  him." 

Greatorex  instinctively  felt  in  his  pockets 
and  hurried  back  at  once. 


"  This  comes  of  benevolence,"  said  Sive- 
wright  to  McKinder.  "  Your  shoot  will  be 
a  pearl  thrown  before  swine  to  that  short- 
breathed  young  man." 

"I  hope  there's  nothing  wrong  with  the 
boy,"  said  McKinder  anxiously,  breaking  into 
a  trot. 

Greatorex  had  turned  the  last  corner,  witli 
Carington  at  his  heels.  The  men  behind 
heard  him  give  an  exclamation  and  saw  him 
make  a  sprint  forward.  Then  they,  too,  saw^ 
the  reason  and  they  quickened  their  pace. 
The  stones  rattled  down  from  under  their 
feet  as  they  laboured  up  the  rugged  little 
path. 

Lord  Oudenarde  had  crossed  the  plank  and 
was  stumbling  along  towards  them,  reeling 
from  side  to  side  and  imperilling  his  life 
every  time  he  rolled  towards  the  unprotected 
edge  of  the  path.  He  was  bareheaded,  and 
his  hands  were  clutching,  opening  and 
shutting,  at  the  empty  air.  Behind,  the 
kneeling  fakir  peered  after  liim,  wild -beast- 
like, from  the  edge  of  the  rock. 

Greatorex  rushed  forward  and  caught  the 
boy  under  the  armpits.  He  swayed  for  an 
instant  in  the  grasp  and  then  sank,  dragging 
the  doctor's  hand  down.  And  tlien  he 
spoke. 

"  I  swear  to  you  he  stole  it  first !  I  only 
took  what  was  not  his — he  knows  it— he 
knew  it  then.  He  took  it  when  the  others 
attacked  the  temple — how  should  the  god 
suspect  his  own  priest  ?  And  while  they 
searched  the  ruins  he  fled  to  the  north, 
and  no  man  knew  of  his  guilt  but  I.  I 
followed,  np,  up,  up — nearer,  nearer  .... 
how  he  screamed  when  I  found  him  !  It 
was  a  great  treasure  ....  price  of  blood 
....  many  jewels  ....  it  was  an  angry 
god.  But  why  should  he  shift  the  curse 
to  me  ?  " 

"  Great  Heavens  I  "  said  Greatorex.  "  The 
man  is  dying  !  " 

Lord  Oudenarde's  lips  were  blue,  and  his 
face  became  distorted  by  a  sudden  convulsion. 
The  men  started  forward  and  held  their 
breath.  Above  them,  seeing  but  unseen,  the 
fakir  stretched  out  his  shrivelled  neck,  and, 
with  talon-like  fingers  clawing  at  the  edge  of 
the  rock,  craned  to  watch  the  tragedy. 


Carington  walked  into  Alan  McKinder 's 
study  one  morning,  some  three  weeks  after 
the  preceding  events,  with  his  finger  between 
the  pages  of  a  book.  He  stood  in  the  door- 
way for  a  little,  nodding  his  head  thought- 
fully as    he   watched    tlie    brewei'  impaling 
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tli(3    corpse   of    a    butterfly    witb    scieiititic 
precision. 

"Drop  your  bn,i^s  for  a  minute,  McKinder," 
lie  said,  at  last.  "  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  Lord  Oudenarde's  death." 

"  Ha\'en't  we  bad  enoug-b  of  tbat  ?  "  said 
McKinder.  Bnt  be  laid  tbe  ])utterfly  in  its 
case  aud  pusbed  back  bis  cliair.  "Tbe 
wliole  tiling  was  very  sudden  and  distressing, 
and,  by  Jove  !  it  gave  a  nasty  jar  to  tbe 
best  of  us,  Tlie  poor  lad's  deatb  liaunts 
me  now." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  very  sad,"  said  Carington 
absently.  He  strode  np  the  room  and  back 
again,  bis  bands  locked  bebind  bis  back  on 
tbe  book.     McKinder  w^atcbed  bim. 

"  Wbat  bas  l)ecome  of  tbe  fakir  ? " 
Oarington  said  suddenly,  wbeeling  to  a  halt. 

"  My  dear  fellow  !  How  sbould  I  know 
wbat  tbe  department  of  police  bas  not  been 
able  to  discover  ?  " 

"  Don't  pre\'aricate,  McKinder.  You 
know  a  great  deal  more  tban  any  police- 
wallab  can  bope  to  learn.  You  understand 
these  people ;  you  have  penetrated  nnder 
tbe  surface  ;  you  have  made  a  study  of  tlieir 
— their  superstitions.  Now,  wbat  about  the 
connection  between  tbe  fakir's  disappearance 
and  TiOrd  Oudenarde's  deatb  ?  And, 
secondly,  where  is  the  old  w^retcb  ? " 

"  I  believe  be  is  dead,  too,  Not  tbat 
there  is  any  trace  of  bim — your  men  know 
tbat — but  it  would  complete  tlie  story.  His 
body  IS  probably  rotting  in  some  inaccessible 
jungle  corner." 

"Tbe  story  !  Then  you  do  know  some- 
tbing  !  Look  here  " — lie  tapped  tbe  book 
witli  an  eager  foreiinger — "  I  have  been 
reading " 

"  Tbe  History  and  Traditions  of  Mogul- 
pur,"  I  suppose.  "  Yes  ;  I  looked  into  that 
myself,  not  long  ago." 

"  It  contains  an  account  of  how  tbe  jewels 
of  tbe  shrine  at  Mogulpur —jewels  worth  a 
king's  ransom— were  reported  to  have  been 
looted  at  the  desecration  of  the  temple  by 
the  men  wlio  sacked  tlie  city  in  ITol.  But 
this   was    denied    by   the    conquerors,   who 


averred  that  the  gems  had  been  stolen  by  a 
priest,  who  had  fled.  And,  certainly,  the 
booty  that  was  shown  contained  nothing  of 
ex ti'aord i n ai'y  valu e . " 

"  Fled  northwards.     Yes." 
"There  was  an  Englishman  in  the  service 
of     the     victorious     rajah.       He     resigned 
service   and  went    north    shortly   after    the 
Mogulpur  att'aii'." 

"  Lord  Oudenarde's  ancestor.     Just  so." 
Carington    drew   a    chair    to    the    table, 
sipiared  his  elbows,  and  looked  at  McKinder. 
"  The  rest  of  the  story,  please,"  be  said. 
"I  don't  /'Vi'o/6' anything,"  said  the  brewer. 
"Nobody    knows     anything    in    India     in 
matters  of  this  sort.     But  here  is  my  theory, 
built  from  the  Mogulpur  record,  from  local 
tradition,  and  from  my  owmi  observation. 

"  Maffington  followed  the  priest  wlio  had 
succumbed  to  temptation  at  the  opportunity 
given  him  in  tbe  general  panic.  They  came 
up  here,  one  following  tbe  other,  and  the 
priest  was  induced,  under  persuasion,  to 
disgorge  his  b^oty.  He  continued  to  live- 
funny  things  ha])pen  in  the  East -to  an 
incredible  age,  waiting,  as  I  suppose,  for  the 
punishment  Of  the  gods  to  visit  John 
Mafliiigton." 
"But  it  didn't." 

"Well,  that  depends.  There's  a  notion 
of  reincarnation  which  prevails  in  some 
sects,  you  know.  Supposing  the  god's  curse 
should  have  been  that  the  fakir  was  to 
linger  on  earth,  until  tlie  reincarnated 
Maffington  returned  to  expiate  liis  crime  on 
tbe  spot  where  it  was  committed  ?  " 

Carington  fidgeted  the  leaves  of  the  book  ; 
his  brows  contracted  thoughtfully. 
"  No,  impossible,"  he  said. 
"  Of  course  it  is,"  said  McKinder  cheer- 
fully. "  Hopelessly,  monstrously  impossible. 
Lord  Oudenarde  died  of— what  was  it  the 
doctor  said  ?— aneurism  of  the  heart,  and 
our  friend  the  fakir  went  a-walking  in  the 
jungles  and  did  not  return.  And  we  are  a 
pair  of  fools.  There,  isn't  tliat  much  more 
satisfactory  ?  Come  and  have  a  peg,  and 
I'll  show  you  the  tiger  [  shot  last  May." 


JOHN     BRIGHT    AS     AI^    ANGLER: 

A    PERSONAL    REMINISCENCE. 
By  W.  a.  Sommekville. 


REMEMBER  being  asked  to 
dine  at  Abbotsford,  and  a 
postscript  to  the  letter  said, 
"  Tlie  boat  will  meet  jou  at 
the  feny  at  seven  o'clock." 
I  was  looking  to-daj  at  what 
was  the  site  of  the  St.  James's  Hotel  in 
Jermjn  Street,  where  Sir  Walter  Scott  spent 
his  last  night  in  London.  The  hotel  has 
long  since  gone,  but  the  Tweedside  Ferry 
remains.  This  was  the  ferry  used  by  Sir 
Walter  ;  you  can  picture  him  on  the  banks 
of  tlie  river  with  Tom  Purdie  and  his  dogs, 
and  at  his  call  the  boat  gliding  across  to 
take  him  to  Abbotsford. 

There  is  only  one  book  of  biography  in 
our  language  which  I  think  can  compare 
with  Bosw^eil's  "  Life  of  Johnson,"  and  that 
book  is  Lockhart's  "Life  of  Scott."  Is 
there  anything  more  pathetic  in  literature 
than  Lockhart's  description  of  Sir  Walter's 
return  to  Abbotsford  from  Italy  ?  "As  we 
descended  the  Vale  of  the  Gala  he  began  to 
gase  about  him.  Presently  he  murmured  a 
name  or  twH) — Gala  water,  surely,  Buckholm 
Torwoodle.  As  we  rounded  the  hill  at 
Ladhope  the  outline  of  the  Eildons  burst 
upon  him,  and  when,  turning  himself  upon 
the  couch,  his  eye  canght  at  length  his  own 
towers  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  he  sprang 
up  with  delight."  A  few  weeks  after, 
waking  from  unconsciousness,  he  sent  for 
liockhart  and  said  to  him,  "  Lockhart,  I 
may  lia\'e  but  a  minute  to  speak  to  you. 
Be  a  good  man — be  virtuous—be  religious — 
be  a  good  man."  And  he  who  filled  our 
childh-ood  W'ith  romance  a  few  days  after- 
wards passed  aw^ay. 

The  ferry  at  Abbotsford  is  characteristic 
of  many  on  the  Tweed,  from  Berwick  to  the 
Crook.  The  stage  coach  used  to  change 
horses  at  the  Crook  Inn.  The  stage  coach 
has  gone,,  some  day  the  ferries  may  go,  too, 
to  be  superseded  by  iron  bridges— how  sad 
it  all  is  !  John  Ruskin  has  told  us.  A 
mile  and  a  bit  below^  Kelso  there  is  a  ferry 
that  takes  you  over  to  the  village  of  Sprous- 
ton,  where  lives  John  Wright,  maker  of 
salmon-flies.  John  will  take  three  salmon 
for  any  other  man's  one  out  of  the  Rock 
Pool ;   personally,   I  never  could  take  one. 


The  ferry  is  i  en  ted  by  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
Charles  Carse  ;  Cliarles  lias  a  man  called 
Donald,  wdio  rows  the  ferry  boat  for  him. 
Donald  seldom  speaks,  save  when  lie  gets  a 
"  challenge "  from  the  otlier  side  of  the 
river,  of  "  Boat,"  from  someone  wishing  to 
cross.  I  don't  think  he  receives  mucli  pay, 
but  all  the  money  he  gets  he  spends  on 
books — not  old  books,  but  new^  ones,  fresh 
from  some  Edinburgh  or  London  publisher. 
The  last  time  I  was  in  his  room  there  was 
more  than  a  cartload  of  them  —not  on  book- 
shelves, he  has  no  space  for  that.  He  has 
them  piled  up  in  a  heap,  much  as  the  crofters 
pile  up  their  peats  for  the  winter  fire.  His 
room  is  in  Charles  Carse's  cottage,  wdio  gives 
him  free  lodging  and  what  Donald  calls  "  his 
meat."  One  day  I  was  saying  something  to 
Charles  in  praise  of  Donald,  with  his  silence 
and  passion  for  books,  and  Charles  did  not 
differ  from  me  very  much.  It  was  all  true 
enough,  he  said  ;  but  it  seemed  that  Donald 
consumed  enormous  quantities  of  porridge. 
"  You  have  no  idea  of  the  quantity  of  por- 
ridge that  man  can  put  away."  Here  was 
the  rift  in  the  lute,  the  discord  coming  into 
the  pastorale  symphony  of  this  Tweedside 
Ferry.  It  seemed  that  this  porridge  was  the 
principle  item  in  wdiat  Donald  called  "his 
meat."  Well,  I  don't  wonder  the  poor  man 
was  hungry,  for  he  rowed  the  boat  from  day- 
light to  dark,  and  liad  many  a  time  a  call  of 
"  Boat "  coming  across  the  river  in  the  night 
from  the  Kelso  road. 

In  1874  my  father  rented  the  Low^er 
Sprouston  water  on  the  Tweed,  the  cottage 
stream  and  the  mill  stream,  and  the  right  to 
fish  down  for  about  a  mile  to  a  cast  called 
Red  Nanny.  We  used  to  fish  alternately  for 
about  two  hours.  When  it  was  not  my  turn 
I  would  take  my  trout  rod  and  go  up  the 
river  to  Sprouston  Dub  and  have  a  try  for  a 
trout.  One  day  I  w^as  fishiiig,  when  I  became 
conscious  of  someone  coming  down  the  river 
towards  me  ;  it  was  John  Bright.  He  came 
slowly,  pausing  now  and  again  to  watch  the 
salmon  as  they  broke  the  surface  of  the 
w^ater.  In  those  days  I  had  a  collie  dog 
called  "  Yarrow,"  and  away  went  Yarrow,  glad 
to  find  someone  to  sympathise  with  him. 
This  was  the  first  time  I  ever  met  Mr.  Bright, 
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tb()u.i^h  I  often  used  to  meet  liim  afterwards 
when  lie  was  fishing  at  Sprouston,  and  I  used 
occasion  ally  to  travel  witli  him  between 
Edinburgh  and  Kelso. 

I  would  sometimes  go  up  to  the  rising 
ground  abo\'e  the  Did)  and  wat(;h  him  fisli- 
ing.  That  he  was  a.  very  good  angler  1 
wonld  not  say  ;  it  takes  long  years,  ])eginning 
in  boyhood,  to  l)e  that,  and  a  development 
of  nuisc'le  that  is  not  gained  by  walking 
into  the  division  lobljy  of  tlie  House  of 
(Jommons  or  ascending  the  steps  of  the 
lieform  Club,     lie  could  play  a  lish  as  well 


Mr.  Cobden."  If  he  had  been  visiting  at 
Hawarden  he  would  speak  of  it  with  a 
pleasure,  almost  as  though  it  were  a  privilege 
for  him  to  go  there.  Side  by  side  with 
Colxlen  he  had  fought  for  the  repijal  of  the 
(;orn  Laws,  but  he  always  left  the  impression 
with  yon  that  Col)den  was  greater  than  lie. 
I  never  heard  him  speak  in  public,  ])ut  in 
talking  to  me  on  the  river  there  w^is  the 
same  earnestness  that  characterised  his 
puldic  uttei'ances.  He  never  attained  wdiat 
Tennyson  calls  "  the  wise  indifference  of  the 
wise.''     With  him  there  was  no  indifference  ; 


^:^i^^.3>^- 


'>  I   wa.s  fisliin--,   when  1   became  conscious  of  someone  coniin-'  down  t!)e  river  towards  nie." 


as  most  of  MS,  and  cast  not  too  long  a  line  as 
well  as  need  be. 

That  lie  loved  the  river  it  is  needless  to 
say  ;  his  angling  brought  him  into  toucli 
with  its  streams  and  ])ools,  tlie  riverside 
flowers,  the  birds,  and  tlie  birch  trees  with 
their  silvei'  stems.  And  then  there  were  the 
kindly  Tweedside  folk  with  whom  to  talk,  and 
the  silent  evenings,  when  tlie  river  seems  to 
s])eak,  "deepening  thy  voice  with  the  deepen- 
hig  of  the  niglit." 

He  \\M)ul(l  often  tidk  to  uk^  al)Out 
Mr.  (xladstone  and  Mr.  Cobden,  "  My  friend 


he  had  still  (h(»  dee])-beating  heai't  of  his 
boyhood  and  the  perpetnal  yonthlulncss 
that  is  a  distinctive  mai'k  of  genius. 

Once,  in  travelling  with  him  fnmi  Kdin- 
])ur<rh.  I  lost  my  railway  tickc^t.  1  was  sure 
I  Imd  ])laced  'it  in  oiie  of  my  waistcoat 
])ockets,  and  I  remember  that  Mr.  IJright 
insisted  on  examining  each  ])ocket;  himself. 
OniMlay  we  were  going  to  Kelso,  aiul  Yarrow, 
my  col'lic'  dog,  was  with  m(\  X<>w  Yarrow 
was,  like  all  Vollie  dogs,  a  great:  (bplomatist ; 
and  wh(?never  tlu^  ticket  examiner  made  his 
appearance    at    the    door   of    the    carriage 
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would  disappear  mysteriouslv  under  tlie  seat. 
Mr.  Bright  remarked  to  me  that  it  was  per- 
fectly evident  that  Yarrow  must  have  at  one 
time*^  belonged  to  a  gentleman  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  travelling  without  a  dog  ticket. 

On  the  portion  of  the  river  wliere  I  used 
to  watch  Mr.  Bright  tish  I  once  had  a  record 
day.  The  river  was  very  low,  \\;eeks  ha\ing 
passed  witliout  any  rain  ;  the  fish  had  left 
the  streams  and  shallows  and  gatliered  into 
the  Bub,  which  is  really  a  great  lake  formed 
by  the  dam  or  weir  constructed  to  store  the 
water  for  driving  the  corn  mill  below.  1 
rented  the  water  at  this  time  witli  a  ^Ir.  Wood, 
whose  brother  was  standing  for  Parliament. 
As  he  was  assisting  liim  with  his  election 
work,  he  had  little  time  for  fishing,  but 
he  had  written  that  if  the  water  was  in 
order  he  would  come  North  for  a  single  day, 
travelling  all  night  in  the  Midland  sleeping 
carriage,  and  returning  home  to  England  at 
night.  lie  left  it  to  Charles  Carse,  from 
whom  we  rented  the  water  and  who  rowed 
our  boat,  to  decide  whether  he  should  conie 
North  or  not.  I  had  only  landed  one  fish  in 
nine  days.  The  want  of  rain  and  briglit 
sunshine  had  done  their  work. 

Charles  was  in  trouble.  "  Shoidd  lie  wire 
Mr.  Wood  '"  (he  always  called  him  Mr.  'God) 
''  to  come  or  no  ?  "  ( liarles  was  \'eiT  partial 
to  Mr.  Wood,  but  with  him,  as  with  all  of  us, 
he  had  a  fault  to  find.  If  Mr.  H)od  would 
fish  the  Dub  with  two  single  gut  traces, 
instead  of  two  double,  it  would  make  his  fly 
sink  deeper,  and  he  would  kill  two  fish  for 
one  ;  but  Mr.  Wood  had  his  way,  preferring 
the  stronger  tackle.  Charles  drove  down  to 
Kelso  with  me  to  consult  Mr.  Patterson  at 
Forrest's,  who  was  a  great  authority  on  the 
weather  ;  and  in  the  evening,  things  promis- 
ing to  get  no  better,  they  wired  Mr.  Wood 
not  to  come— and  Mr.  Wood  lost  a  great  day 
on  the  Tweed. 

When  I  readied  the  river,  Charles  was 
waiting  for  me  at  the  Butterwash,  and  we 
rowed' down  to  the  Dub.  Captain  Griffiths 
(now  Sir  George  Waldie  Griffiths,  of  Hen- 
derside)  was  fishing  the  Henderside  side,  and 
as  we  passed  I  asked  him  if  he  had  had  any 
sport.  He  answered  that  he  had  been  fish- 
ing for  an  hour,  but  had  caught  nothing. 
You  fish  down  stream  for  salmon,  but  even 
fishing  down  stream  has  its  exceptions.  The 
waves  on  the  Dub  were  a  foot  high  and  the 
wind  blowing  strongly.  Charles  decided  to 
start  fishing  up  stream. 

Tliere  was  no  difficulty  hi  casting,  and  1 


sent  my  fly  with  ease  to  the  other  side.  I 
had  not  long  to  wait ;  there  was  a  heavy, 
determined  pull  at  my  line,  my  rod  bent,  and 
away  went  a  salmon  as  merrily  as  a  four-in- 
hand  down  Piccadilly.  "Ye  ga\e  him  a 
right  stroke,"  said  Charles  ;  "  hand  on  to 
liim."  Soon  we  knew  that  he  was  a  very 
heavy  fish.  Would  the  slender  hold  give 
way  ?  He  took  a  lot  of  holding  ;  away  up 
stream  for  eighty  yards  1  had  to  let  him  go 
again  and  again.  Had  I  cliecked  him,  he 
would  liaA'C  broken  my  gut  cast  as  easily  as 
you  broke  your  bi'eakfast  ii^^  this  morning. 
ile  sulked  and  started  to  tug  at  the  line 
much  after  the  fashion  of  a  steam  launch  at 
her  moorings  in  a  storm.  At  last  the  steady 
])ressure  of  rod  and  arm  told  :  we  gradually 
drew  him  nearer  to  tlie  side,  and  Charles 
landed  him  safely  in  the  net. 

He  weighed  88  lbs.     I  then  killed  two  in 
succession — they  weighed  27  lbs.  each — and 
later   one    of    29  lbs.      By    evening    I    had 
twelve  fisli,  averaging  19  lbs.  each.     Captain 
(Griffiths,  fisliing    on    the    other   side,  killed 
thirteen  fish,  so  that  we  had  twenty-five  fish 
Ijctween  us.    Charles  walked  down  to  the  gate 
at  Henderside  witli  me.     We  liad  previously 
had    many   a    weary    blank    day    together. 
Only  anglers  knoAV  how  grateful  one  is  to 
have  such  a  change  of  luck.     But  Charles's 
])leasure   was   tempered    with   sadness.      He 
bade    me    li'ood-niglit,    pathetically    adding, 
'-  What  will  Mr.  'God  say  ?  "     As  I  walked 
home  that  long  last  beautiful  mile  tliat  leads 
into  Kelso — I  once  com i ted  seventy  pheasants 
together  in  tlie  Park  at  Henderside  from  it— 
I,  also,  could  not  help  tliinking  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Wood.     'Tf   Mr.   'God  would  fish  the 
Dub  with  two  single  gut  casts  instead  of  two 
double,  it  would  make  his  fly  sink  deeper,  and 
he  would  kill  two  fish  for  one." 

The  last  time  I  saw  Mr.  Bright  we  tra- 
velled from  Kelso  to  Edinburgh  together. 
There  was  a  little  crowd  on  the  Kelso  plat- 
form round  a  compartment  in  the  window 
of  which  the  stationmaster  had  placed  a 
placard  marked  ''engaged."  I  had  gone 
into  tlie  next  compartment,  a  smoking  one, 
when  John  Bright  came  up  and  told  the 
stationmaster  laughingly  that  he  would 
rather  go  into  the  smoking  carriage  with  me. 
The  stationmaster  transferred  his  label,  and 
we  had  the  carriage  to  ourselves.  He  told 
me  he  feared  it  would  be  his  last  visit  to 
Kelso,  and  spoke  as  pathetically  of  the 
parting  as  if  he  were  saying  good-bye  to  a 
friend  for  ever. 


IT  IS  to    \)v   \'vn\Vi\    tlml  when   Adam  was 
calkMl   upon   to  find   names  for  all   the 
rival nv(?s  lie   found    in    the  darden    of 
IvliMi,  lu'  nmsf  liavr  lumjHMl    many  ol'  them 
Ux'vliier    under  a    common    desi<imation.    (»r 
cU>    lie    omitted    to    register   tlie    names   lie 
l)(>slowed.        (V'rtainly    liis    sueeessors    have 
faiUul  to  hand  down'to  us  ilie  names  of  any 
hut    the    eom])aratively   few  lariiv  creatures. 
r>ut    foi'    this    omission    Spensei'    would  ^  not 
have  had  to  lament  the  '^endlesse  wovke  "  he 
had   in   hand    'Mo  eouut.  the  sea.'s   abundant 
lu-oiri^nv/'      it  may  safely  he  said  that  to-day 
not" one     in     a    hundred    of    the    creatures 
inhahitinu'  these  little  islands  in   the  North 
Atlantic   have  <i'ot  real   folk-names,  and   the 
few  that    have    lH>ar   ehxiuent    testimoiiy_  to 
the    poverty    of    man's    nominative    ahility. 
Many  of  ilie  sea  creatuivs,  for  example,  liave 
had  to  he  content  with  the  names  of  totally 
dissimilar  laiul  cnsitures  with  the  distinctive 
prefix  of  ''sea/'     Thus  we  have  sea-lion  as 
the   name   of  a  sjudes  of   seal,   and   am()n,L^ 
fishes  such  inappropriate  and  even  confusin.ir 
nanuis  as   sea-owl,  sea-adder,   sea-eai^'le,   stni- 
a])e,  sea-fox,  sea-snail,  and  so  forth  throu^Hi- 
out  a  len.i^thy  list. 

Th(?re  is,  perhaps,  more  reason  for  namin<^ 
the  subjects  of  this  article  sea-s]>iders,  becaus(^ 
some  of  them,  thou«rh  indubitably  crabs, 
bear  a  vei'v  strila'nir  resemblance  to  ///^ 
spiders   in  their   lou^^  alternated    limbs  and 


small    trunks  :    so  much    s<»    that    very    lew 
tishermen  will   recoo-iiise   them  as  crabs,  even 
ihouodi    \o\\    compromise    by    callin.u-     them 
spidn'-crabs.     To    them    they   are    as    much 
spi<lers    as    the    eiuiit-le.ii'.U'ed    creatures    that 
construct  webs  in   their  homes  and   pirdens. 
Of  the  twelve  kinds  of  sjHder-crabs  that  arc 
found    on    the    Ib'itish  coasts  tishermen   will 
admit  but  one  as  a  crab     that  is  the  o-abrick, 
or   pricklv  sjiider-crab    (JA//Vm,   one    of    tlie 
lar«'-est  of'  our  crabs.      None  (»f  the  <:tou])  is 
wefl  known.  exce])t  to  the  few  naturalists  wlio 
have  made  a  special  study  of  the  crustacea, 
and  as  there  are  some  very  curious  points  m 
the  ecouiunvof  most  of  them  I  have  thoujiht 
the     readers     of     this     ma.irazine    would     ho 
interested  in  a  bri(^f  account    of  them.     One 
mvd  not  u'o  beyond  our  ow  n  seas  b)r  examples, 
hut    one  cons])icuous  forei.izner  may  be  iwu- 
ti(m(Ml      lNami)fer's  spider-cral)   (Mffrmr/ipnyf 
Kaninrni),  which,  in  the  waters  of  .bq^an,  can 
span  ten  or  eleven  feet  with  its  lon.ix,  slender 
l(M.-s,   thouirh    the   trunk   to  which   these  are 
ailicukitod  is  only  about  a  foot  in  diameter.^ 
On    <dancimr   "at    almost    any    crab     it    is 
possibk'to  teil  bv  thestrticture  of   its  legs 
and  trunk  what  is   its  modi^  of    life.      Ihat 
one  is  btiilt  for  swimmin,i:  through   the  sea, 
or  for  ascending  ra])idly  from  tlu^  bottom  to 
the  surface  waters.     This  one  is   meant  for 
sliinm^'-   into  crevices   of    the   recks  on   the 
slightest     alarm,    that     for    getting     rapidly 
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beneath  them,  and  here  again  is  one  designed 
for  life  beneath  the  deep-water  sands.  But 
looking  at  the  entire  series  of  British  spider- 


LKACH  S    SPIDER-CRAB. 


crabs,  we  fail  to  see  that  any  of  them  is 
adapted  for  either  of  these  conditions  of  life. 
Their  thick  bodies,  broadest  behind,  are  ill- 
adapted  for  backward  burrowing  or  for 
getting  into  safe  retreats,  for  which  their 
long,  sprawling,  weak  limbs  also  unfit  them. 
These  limbs  are  rounded,  and  therefore  use- 
less as  paddles,  and  when  not  as  slender  as 
grass-stems  are  covered  with  bristles  or 
spines.  Their  bodies,  too,  are  in  varying 
degree  covered  with  sharp  spines  and  hooked 
bristles.  The  gabrick  is  more  spiny  prac- 
tically than  a  sea-urchin,  for  the  spines  of  an 
urchin  may  be  moved  aside,  but  those  of  the 
gabrick  are  immovable. 

I  have  mentioned  several     -   : ;  - 
modes  of  life  for  which  the 
peculiar  build  of  the  spider- 
crabs  unfits  them,   and   the     ;      .  *    : 
reader  may  not  unreasonably 
expect   to   be   informed    for 
what    occupation     they    are 
fitted.     Their  resemblance  to 
spiders  reminds  us  that  these 
spinners    use    their    slender 
limbs    for    the    purpose    of 
traversing    their    own    deli- 
1  cate  w^ebs  without   breaking 
through.     Many  long-legged 
insects  can  walk  over  the  tips                * 
of  grass-blades,  even  as  Ata-     -      '"- 
lanta  w^as  fabled  to  skip  over 
the  fields  of  corn— her  toes 
were  probably  drawn  out  to  an  inordinate 
length    like    the   finger-bones   of   the   bat  ! 
Several   of    the   water-bugs   walk   over  the 


surface  of  ponds  wi'tliout  putting  tlieir  feet 
in  the  water,  and  a  bird  of  South  America — 
the  jacana— walks  over  the  aquatic  weeds  by 
the  aid  of  exceedingly  long  toes,  just  as  our 
fellow-humans  in  Northern  Europe  w^alk  over 
deep  snow  with  the  aid  of  ski.  So,  too,  do 
our  spider-crabs  walk  over  and  climb  up  and 
down  the  finer  weeds  in  deep  water,  wdiilst 
the  larger  and  heavier  species  lie  about  on 
mud  and  the  soft  decaying  material  accumu- 
lating on  parts  of  the  sea-bottom — thanks  to 
their  long  legs. 

It  is  not  so  easy  for  the  reader  to  check 
this  statement  as  it  is  to  test  the  truth  of 
what  I  have  stated  relative  to  terrestrial 
creatures,  but  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to 
obtain  evidence  in  support  of  my  contention. 
In  dredging  for  examples  of  the  life  of  the 
sea  l^ottom  we  bring  up  part  of  the  bottom. 
The  finer  constituents,  such  as  mud  and 
sand,  for  the  most  part  escape  through  the 
meshes  of  the  dredge-net,  but  shells,  stones, 
corals,  weeds,  etc.,  are  retained,  and  from 
their  condition  we  can  judge  the  character 
of  the  bottom.  When  the  dredge  comes  up 
half  filled  with  the  long  green  ribbons  of 
grass-wrack,  among  which  are  certain  kinds 
of  spider-crabs  that  have  cut  off  little  bits  of 
this  grass  and  fastened  them  about  their  legs 
and  bodies,  we  are  surely  justified  in  saying 
the  crabs  live  among  the  grass- wrack.  When, 
too,  from  another  part  of  the  dredging 
ground  the  dredge  comes  up  full  of  coral, 
and  among  it  are  quaintly  formed  spider- 
crabs  that  are  obviously  built  in  imitation 
of  the  coral,  it  is  only  exercising  common 
sense  to  say  the  crabs  live  among  the  coral 
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branches.  Once  more,  when  among  mud 
and  decaying  dehris  of  weeds  the  gabrick 
comes  up  with  his  back  thickly  coated  with 
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similar  rubbish,  we  are  justified  in  bokliuj,^ 
tbe  belief  that  the  gabrick  spends  bis  life 
upon  such  stuff. 

Now,  such  situations  are  more  or  less  in 


(illUW'    .SPIDKll-CPvAF.,    WITH    UFA)    SPONGE    OP.OWN 
OVKR    CAP.APACK. 

the  open,  wliere  fishes  are  for  ever  prowlini,^ 
around,  seekin<^  wiiat  tliej  may  devour. 
Crabs  and  their  kindred  are  the  favourite 
food  of  many  fishes,  just  as  they  are  with 
many  liumans,  and  it  repiires  all  the  crafti- 
ness of  the  race  to  enable  them  to  survive 
the  onslaughts  made 
upon  them.  Great 
fecundity  is  one  of 
their  safeguards 
against  extinction, 
and,  as  we  have 
already  liinted,  some 
have  developed 
swimming  power,  or 
the  capacity  for 
rapidly  getting 
beneath  rocks  and 
sand  on  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  danger, 
to  say  nothing  of 
the  provision  of 
formidable  nippers 
wherewith  to  defend 
themselves  at  close 
quarters. 

Nature    having 
equipped   the  different  kinds  of 
spider  -  crabs    with    hooks    and 
spines,   they   have  in  effect  de- 
cided that  it  would  be  well   to 
make    tlie    fullest   use   of    their 
endowment ;  so,  according  to  the 
situation    eacli    affects,    he    has 
hooked  on  little  bits  of  weed  in 
such   an   irregular   fashion   that 
the     underlying     symmetry     of 
trunk  and  limbs  is  admirably  disguised.     If 
the  members  of  our  own  race  were  similarly 
endowed    with    hooks,    they   could   scarcely 


exhibit  greater  intelligence  and  artistic  taste 
than  are  shown  by  some  of  these  spider- 
crabs  in  dissembling  their  natural  beauty. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  because  their 
eyes  are  so  situated  and  mounted  that  a  very 
limited  portion  of  their  decorated  surfaces 
can  be  brought  within  their  field  of  vision. 
However,  some  other  sense  probably  comes 
in  to  help  them  to  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
of  their  fal-lals  ;  for  when  a  specimen  decked 
out  with  red  weeds  is  placed  in  a  tank  where 
only  green  weeds  are  growing,  the  red  is  soon 
stripped  off  and  replaced  by  green.  Some 
kinds  decorate  both  back  and  limbs,  some 
the  limbs  only  or  chiefly  ;  but  in  no  species 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  any  attempt 
made  to  improve  the  natural  condition  of 
the  under  surface,  except  the  broad  abdomen 
of  the  female,  when  it  is  extended  for  the 
protection  of  her  numerous  eggs- -but  this 
has  then  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  the  under 
surface. 

The  late  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood  w^as  very  fond 
of  shown'ng  that  Nature  had  either  antici- 
])ated  or  given   the  hint  for  all  the  most 
useful  and  clever  of  human  in- 
ventions.    I  do  not  remember 
what  he  advanced  as  the  proto- 
type of  the  fish-hook,  but  if  he 
had   taken   one  of   the  hooked 
hairs  so  abundant  on  the  back 
and   legs   of    the   gabrick    and 
^     others,    he    w^ould 
lave   had   a  very 
(ood  example.  The 
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gabrick's  back  is  studded  witli  stout  conical 
spines,  and  around  the  base  of  every  one  of 
these  is  a  triple  or  quadruple  ring  of  these 
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liooked  hairs.  i)n  tlio  u[)pei'  side  of  the 
walking  legs  the  hooked  hairs  are  crowded 
ill  straight  lines,  and  the  k)wer  snrfaces  are 
as  thickly  clothed  with  straiglit,  needle- 
pointed  l)ristles.  The  nipper  legs  alone  are 
free  from  sncli  adornment,  becanse  they  are 
mostly  hidden  beneath  the  overlianging  front 
of  the  shell.  With  tliese  nippers  the  gabrick 
breaks  off  lengths  of  the  pod- weed,  and, 
whipping  its  own  back  with  these,  catclies 
them  under  the  hooked  liairs,  where  they  are 
so  securely  held  in  position  that  it  is  by  no 
means  a  light  task  to  clean  a  gabrick  for  the 
cabinet,  so  as  to  show  the  natural  condition 
of  the  shell.  In  addition  to  these  larger 
weeds  there  are  many  of  a  liner  description, 
and  mingled  with  them  are  some  of  the 
branching  corallines,  the  whole  forming  a 
well-compacted  coat  that  effectually  hides 
the  shell  and  catches  sand  and  mud.  A 
gabrick  fresh  di'awn  fi'om  the  deep  resem- 
bles nothing  so  nnich  as  a  dii'ty,  weed- 
covered  stone  :  and  to 
carry  out  the  dec^eit 
more  thoroughly  his 
coat  of  rul)])ish.  has  an 
extensive  fauna.  Here 
you  may  find  sea- 
anemones,  many  kinds 
of  marine-worms,  wrig- 
gling brittle-stars,  ain 
a  host  of  minor 
ci;ustaceans.  A 
few  years  ago 
writers  on  c^rabs. 
who  had  chiefly 
studied  ca])iuet 
specimens,  were 
content  to  assume 
that  these  weeds 

had  grown  upon  the  crab  owing  to  its  slug- 
gish habits,  though  a  slight  examination  of 
freshly  caught  examples  must  have  shown 
that  the  weeds  were  all  short  fragments 
mech an ically  attached . 

Taking  a  glance  at  the  smaller  of  these 
spiders  of  the  sea,  w^e  find  much  similarity  of 
treatment,  but  with  nothing  like  slavish  ad- 
herence to  a  family  plan.  The  long-legged 
spider-crabs  {Macropodui),  of  which  we 
have  tw^o  species,  chiefly  decorate  their  back 
by  getting  tube- worms  to  construct  their 
white,  porcelain,  serpentine  tunnels  upon  it. 
Small  saddle -oysters  also  help  to  disguise 
the  crab,  and  bits  of  flimsy  red  weeds  are 
stuck  over  back  and  legs  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  wave  about  with  every  movement  of 
crab  or  water.  These  species  have  peculiar 
scythe-shaped  terminal  joints  to  their  walking 


legs.  When  folded  close  against  each  other 
these  joints  serve  as  supplementary  nippers 
for  taking  secure  hold.  By  this  means  the 
creatures  will  scramble  up  a  trammel-net 
— which  is  set  \'ertically — and  on  your 
attempting  to  gather  specimens  from  such 
positions,  you  will  And  they  more  readily 
detach  their  legs  from  the  body  than  release 
their  hold  of  the  net.  The  eyes  of  these 
long-legged  species  are  worthy  of  note  they 
stand  out  at  right  angles  from  the  rostrum, 
are  of  peculiar  shape,  and  end  in  a  point. 
Cranclfs  spider-crab  is  similar  to  these  in 
many  respects,  but  it  has  shorter  legs,  with 
much-curved  terminal  joints  resembling  the 
claws  of  perching  birds.  The  back  is  covered 
with  hooked  hairs,  and  the  legs  with  long, 
straiglit  hairs  spreading  horizontally.  It 
co\'ers   itself   wdth    dull    red   w^eeds,    which 

render  its  dis- 
covery a  matter 
of  difficulty. 

Another  sec- 
tion. {Luic/w^)  of 
th(^  spider-crab 
grou])  contains 
t  h  r  ee  native 
species,  differing 
only  in  points  of 
interest  to  the 
ex])ert.  One  of 
them  has  been 
termed  the  scor- 
pion spider-crab, 
and  though  we 
fail  to  see  any 
fitness  in  the 
tern),  it  is  at  least  a  non-technical  name  and 
th(*refoie  may  serve  for  present  purposes. 

These  scorpions  are  found  in  deeper  w^ater, 
and  show  a  decided  preference  for  disguis- 
ing themselves  witli  a  slimy  yellow  sponge 
which  they  appear  to  plant  on  their  backs 
and  the  upper  side  of  their  nipper-claws. 
One  specimen  I  had  under  observation  for 
several  weeks  amused  me  considerably.  His 
back  and  nippers  w^ere  covered  with  an 
even  coat  of  this  sponge,  and  his  lesser 
limbs  were  decked  out  with  fragments  of 
thin  crimson  weed,  and,  slightly  to  alter 
Browning — 

I  never  could  enough   admire 
The  wisdom  of  this  quaint  attire, 

for  I  found  it  was  not  only  good  for  a  dis- 
guise, but  also  served  him  for  food.  The 
tank  in  which  I  kept  him  was  tapestried  with 
green  weeds,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
out  of   harmony  with   his  environment,  for 
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he  coiiiuK.MKM^l  sti'i])|)iniz-  <»11'  his  wA  i^u's  ;m(] 
was   not    coni-iit     until    \\v.    liad    got   rid    of 
th(MU  all.     Some  lie  aU',  and  then  S(,'L  to  work 
U)    (M)V('r    Ids     linil)s 
afi'csli    with    u'l't'cn 
!:iit,luii'od    from    his 
)i'ison  walls.    I)iit  tJns 
wasoid vt  he  irossainoi'- 
like    con- 
ferva, and 
not     of 
snilicicnt 
snhstancc 
to    he    so 
nsod,    so 
he  liad  to 
aJ)an(lon 
that     (h- 
s   i   ii;  n  . 
Affer    lie 
liad    heen 

with  me  for  ahont  a  fortni.u'ht  itj  aj)|)ea]'e(] 
as  idiouirh  the  tank  did  not  |)]'ovi(k)  him  with 
sufficiently  a|_)|)etisinu-  food.  ()n<^  ^^;^^\  ^ 
noticed  he  was  very  hnsy  -sti'etchinu'  his  hi^u' 
arms  across  his  hack,  he  irrahhed  a.  handfnl 
of  the  S])on,ii:e  and  hi'ouo'ht  it  to  his  jaws, 
eatin<r  it  with  a])parent  relisli.  IFe  maih' 
many  meals  after  tlie  sam(^  fasliion,  nntil  his 
hack  was  nearly  (k.Minded  of  ils  cov(n'ino-. 
thon<^'h  he  was  carefnl  not  lo  exterminate 
the  sj)on<j:e  alto<2:(^ther,  hnt^  to  leave  a.  h'tllc 
for  fntnre  irrowth. 

Of  all  lh(;  spiik'r-ci'ahs  conunend  me  to 
(Hbhs'  s])ider  {Pix/irihi/h/s)  for  <^-emiine 
artistic  industry.  I  slionld  ima<;-ine  that. 
Nature  liad  lilted  him  out  s|)ecially  for  a  lih; 
amon.ii:  spoii.u'es  and  (M)rals,  foi"  his  uppei' 
snrfa(H'  is  thrown  up  into  liv(^  oi'  six  I'oundetl 
jiillocks  and  the  wlioU^  covenM]  with 
a  short  '' ])ile  "  of  thick,  scurfy  hairs, 
and  his  le^ii's  are  so  distoi'ted,  drawn 
u]),  and  <i:narled,  that  he  aj^pears  to 
have  sulTered  acutely  all  his  life  fi'oni 
rheumatism  and  chalky  u'out'.  Only 
the  first  two  ]>a.irs  of  walking  leirs  are 
of  much  service  for  walkinu",  hut  the 
others  are  admirable  U^v  clinu'ino' 
tena.ci(aisly  t;0  th(^  stems  of  seawiHMJs 
and  for  not  lookin.u'  like  h^u's.  And 
yet  lribnlnx  is  not  satislie(i  with  his 
iiatAiral  diso^uise  :  he  adds  to  it  hits 
of  WTeds  and  coi'alliiu'S,  and  plants 
s])ontres  where  he  thinks  tJiey  will  he 
most  effective.  As  1  wrif.e  1  have  a 
j)air  of  specimens  before  lue,  male 
and  female.  On  the  inisu])])orted  evidence 
alforihMl  by  his  added  finery  one  un'ght  i)e 
pardoned    for    supposing    tlie   male  to  be  a 


female:  for  his  head  is  adoiiied  with  ostrich- 
feather-like  ]>lumes  of  coralline  ind)edded 
in  a  patch  of  s])Oiige.  Behind  this  are  set 
se\eral  streamers  of  fliiusy  greeu  aud  crimson 
weeds  to  wa\e  over  his  Ijack  with  every 
moveiueut  of  the  water.  Aloug  his  sides  are 
several  patches  of  thin,  white,  calcareous 
sponges,  so  tliat  wheu  looked  at  fi'om  below 
these  would  produce  the  illusion  of  holes 
through  the  body.  The  first  two  pairs  of 
walking  legs  are  covered  witli  loose,  fluttering 
rags  of  weed,  but  the  two  hinder  pairs  are 
left  unadorned,  because  they  are  clasped  I'ound 
some  support  and  hidden  l)eneatli  the  crab's 
body.  The  female  specimen  is  got  up  quite 
differently.  Bhe  appears  to  have  lacked  the 
patience  necessary  for  titi\'a.ting  herself  up 
with  bits  of  ribbon  and  feathers  ;  slie  bears 
on  her  l)ack  a  mass  of  vermilion-coloured 
sponge  about  three  times  her  own  bulk. 
Benciath  this  load  she  is  hidden,  except  her 
walking  legs,  and  these  slie  has  in  appearance 
severed  from  her  l)ody  by  sticking  on  little 
patches  of  wliite  sponge,  like  tliose  on  the 
male's  sides,  but  suudler. 

The  last  example  of  this  remarkal)le  family 
with  which  I  shall  troul)le  the  reader  is  the 
strawl)eiTy  crab  (Kt/rf/nome),  wliich  does  not 
seek  to  ini])ro\'e  upon  Nature,  It  lives  among 
corals  in  deep  water  (15  to  25  fathoms)  on 
our  south-west  coast,  and  is  built  in  very 
close  harmony  with  its  svu'roundings.  The 
l)ack  of  this  creature  is  studded  with  broad- 
to])ped,  stony  excrescences  of  a  pink  tint,  in 
some  cases  sufficiently  red  to  suggest  the 
likeness  to  a  strawberry.  The  limbs,  too,  are 
knobl)ed  and  twisted  in  such  manner  as 
makes  them  to  resemble  coral  branches. 
The  nippei'-h'gs  of  the  male  are  very  long, 
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but  wluri  not  in  use  he  keeps  them  doul)led 
up  to  reduce  their  length  one  lialf  and  de- 
stroy all  his  resemblance  to  a  crab 


*'  (3atber  ^e  tose^buDs  wbtle  ^e  ma^ ! '' 
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JOAN    OF    THE 
SWORD. 

By  S.  R.  Crockett.* 
Illvstratrd  hij  Frank  Richards. 


SYNOPSIS   OF   FOREGOING  CHAPTERS. 

In  the  preceding?  chapters  we  are  introduced  to  the 
Duchess  Joan  of  lloheiistein,  in  Castle  Kernsberg,  who 
is  twenty-one  years  ohl  and  is  a  keen  and  accomplished 
swordswonian.  She  is  bound  by  the  decree  of  her 
father,  anxious  to  unite  the  two  States,  either  to  marry 
Prince  Louis  of  Courtland  or  to  forfeit  her  dominion. 
In  order  to  see  her  affianced  husband  unknown  to  him, 
Joan,  who  is  very  impetuous,  dons  masculine  dress  and 
pays  an  incognito  visit  to  Courtland,  disguised  as  a 
secretary  named  "  Johanu  Pyrmont."  Here  she  makes 
the  acquaintance  of  Princess  Slargaret  of  Courtland,  who 
introduces  the  secretary  to  her  brother,  and  is  herself 
greatly  fascinated  by  the  young  man's  looks  and  in- 
genuousness. The  Princess  discards  her  former  cavalier, 
a  Muscovite  Prince, who  is  mad  with  jealousy.  "Johaun," 
however,  is  much  confused  by  the  double  role  that  is 
necessary  in  order  to  preserve  the  secret  of  her  identity, 
though  she  is  most  favourably  impressed  with  tlie 
glimpse  she  has  of  the  num  whom  she  regards  as  her 
future  husband.  Ultimately  Joan  proceeds  to  Courthmd 
as  a  bride.  Owing  to  an  attack  of  illness,  Prince  Louis 
is  unable  to  see  her  until  they  meet  at  the  altar,  when, 
to  her  dismay,  Joan  tinds  that  the  Prince  whose  memory 
slie  has  been  cherishing  so  happily  is  but  Prince  Conrad, 
the  younger  brother  and  the  bishop  who  is  to  marry  her, 
while  the  bridegroom  is.  a  man  as  repellent  and  ill- 
favoured  as  his  brother  is  attractive.  Joan  at  first 
refuses  to  marry  him,  but  eventually  yields  to  Princess 
Margaret's  persuasion.  On  the  steps  of  the  cathedral, 
however,  she  suddenly  withdraws  from  her  husband, 
telling  him  she  has  fulfilled  the  letter  of  the  contract, 
but  Avill  have  no  more  to  do  with  him.  Hastily 
springing  to  her  horse,  she  rides  out  of  the  city,  and, 
follov/ed  by  her  horsemen,  makes  straight  for  Kernsberg. 
The  flouted  bridegroom  then  resorts  to  force,  and 
besieges  Kernsberg  with  a  powerful  army  of  his  own 
and  JVIuscovito  men.  In  order  to  prevent  tlie  Duchess 
being  ca[)tured,  in  the  event  of  the  castle  being  taken, 
her  officers  convey  her,  mucli  against  her  will,  to  a 
plnce  of  safety  on  an  island  in  the  Baltic,  where  she 
may  stay  with  the  mother  of  one  of  their  fellow  officers 
till  the  storm  has  blown  over.  Here,  in  a  lonely  house 
on  the  dunes,  Joan's  mysterious  hostess  innkes  a  mid- 
night attempt  upon  the  life  of  her  distinguished  guest, 
and  only  after  its  failure  makes  herself  known  as  tlu; 
unacknowledged  wife  of  tlie  late  Duke,  Joan's  i'atlier, 
and  tlie  mother  of  his  son,  who  should  liave  been 
liis  heir. 


CHAPTER  XXY. 

RORNE    ON   THE    GRKAT    WAVE. 

It  cluiTicod  tbaf.  in  tlie  ('Jiainl)or  from  wliicli 
AV(;]"iier  von  Orseln  had  come  so  SAviftly  at 
the  cry   of   tli(3    Wordless    Man,    Boris   and 

*  (\)l)yright,    IHiH),  by  S.  IL  (^rockett,  in   the  United 
States  of  America. 


Jorian,  after  sleeping  through  the  disturb- 
ances above  them  and  the  fiist  buisb  of  the 
storm,  were  waked  by  the  blowing  open  of 
tlie  lattice  as  tlie  wind  reached  its  height. 
Jorian  lay  still  on  his  pallet  and  slily  kicked 
Boris,  hoping  that  he  would  rise  and  take 
upon  him  the  task  of  shutting  it. 

Then  to  Boris,  struggling  upward  to  the 
surface  of  the  ocean  of  sleep,  came  the  same 
charitable  thought  with  regard  to  Jorian. 
80,  botli  kicking  out  at  the  same  time, 
tlieir  feet  encountered  with  a  clash  of  ii'on 
footgear,  and  so  with  surly  snarls  tliey  hent 
them  on  their  feet,  abusing  each  other  in 
voices  which  could  be  heard  al)Ove  the  lium- 
niing  of  the  storm  withont. 

It  was  tall  Boris  who,  having  cursed  him- 
self empty,  first  made  his  way  to  the  window. 
The  lattice  hung  by  one  leathern  thong. 
The  other  had  been  torn  away,  and  indeed 
it  was  a  wonder  that  the  whole  framework 
had  not  been  blown  bodily  into  the  room. 
For  the  tempest  pressed  against  it  straight 
from  the  north,  and  tlie  sticky  spray  from 
the  waves  which  broke  on  the  sliingle  drove 
stingingly  into  the  eyes  of  the  man-at-arms 
as  he  looked  out. 

Ne\^ertlieless  he  thrust  his  head  out,  looked 
a  moment  tli  rough  half -closed  eyelids,  and 
then  cried,  "  Jorian,  we  are  surely  lost !  The 
sea  is  breaking  in  upon  us.  It  has  passed 
the  beacli  of  shingle  out  there  ! " 

And  seizing  Jorian  by  the  arm  P)Oris 
made  his  way  to  the  door  l)y  which  they 
had  entered,  and,  undoing  the  l)olts,  they 
reached  the  walled  courtyard,  whei'e,  how- 
ever, they  found  themselves  in  the  open  air, 
but  sheltered  from  the  utmost  violem^e  of 
the  tempest.  There  was  a  momentary  diffi- 
culty here,  because  neither  could  find  the 
key  of  the  heavy  door  in  the  boundai-y  wall. 
But  Boris,  ever  feitile  in  expedient,  discovered 
a  ladder  under  a.  kind  of  shed,  and  setting  it 
agahist  the  noithern  wall  he  climbed  to  the 
top.  Wliilehe  remained  under  the  shelter  of 
the  w^all  his  body  was  comfortably  warm  ;  only 
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an  occasional  veering  flaw  sent  a  purl  of  what 
he  was  to  meet  downwards.  Bnt  the  instant 
his  head  was  above  the  copestone,  and  tlie 
ice-cold  northerly  blast  met  him  like  a  wall, 
he  fairh^  gasped,  for  the  furious  onslaught 
of  the  storm  seemed  to  blow  every  particle 
of  breath  clean  out  of  his  body. 

The  spindrift  flew  smoking  past,  momen- 
tarily white  in  the  constant  lightning  flashes, 
and  before  him,  and  apparently  almost  at 
the  foot  of  the  wall,  Boris  saw  a  wonderful 
sight.  The  sea  appeared  to  be  climbing, 
climbing,  climbing  upwards  over  a  narrow 
belt  of  sand  and  sli ingle  which  separated  the 
scarcely  fretted  llatf  from  the  tumbling  milk 
of  the  outer  Baltic. 

In  another  moruent  Jorian  was  beside  him, 
crouching  on  the  top  of  the  wall  to  save  him- 
self from  being  carried  away.  And  there,  in 
the  steamy  smother  of  the  sea,  backed  by  the 
blue  electric  flame  of  the  lightning,  they  saw 
the  slant  masts  of  a  vessel  labouring  to  beat 
against  the  wind. 

''  Poor  souls,  they  are  gone  !  "  said  Boris, 
trying  to  shield  his  eyes  with  his  palm,  as 
the  black  hull  disappeared  and  the  masts 
seemed  to  lurch  forward  into  the  milky 
turmoil.     "We  shall  never  see  her  again." 

For  one  moment  all  was  dark  as  pitch,  and 
the  next  a  dozen  flashes  of  lightning  burst 
every  way,  as  many  appearing  to  rise  up- 
wards as  could  be  seen  to  fall  downwards.  A 
black  speck  poised  itself  on  the  crest  of  a 
wave.  "  It  is  a  boat !  It  can  never  live  !  " 
cried  the  two  men  together,  and  dropping 
from  the  top  of  the  wall  they  ran  down  to 
the  shore,  going  as  near  as  they  dared  to 
the  surf  w^hich  arched  and  fell  with  pon- 
derons  roar  on  the  narrow  strip  of  shingle. 

Here  Jorian  and  Boris  ran  this  way  and 
that,  trying  to  pierce  the  blackness  of  the 
sky  with  their  spray  -  blinded  eyes,  but 
nothing  more,  either  of  the  ship  or  of  the 
l)oat  which  had  put  out  from  it,  did  they 
see.  The  mountainous  roll  and  ceaseless 
iteration  of  the  oncoming  breakers  lud  the 
surface  of  the  sea  from  their  siglit,  while  tlie 
sky,  changing  with  each  pulse  of  the  lightning 
from  dens;3St  black  to  green  shot  with  violet, 
told  nothing  of  the  men's  lives  which  were 
being  ri\'cn  from  their  foodies  beneath  it. 

"  Back,  Boris,  back  ! "  cried  Jorian  sud- 
denly, as  after  a  succession  of  smaller  waves 
a  gigantic  and  majestic  roller  arched  along 
the  whole  seaward  front,  stood  a  moment 
black  and  imminent  above  them,  and  then 
fell  like  a  whole  mountain-range  in  a  snowy 
avalanche  of  troubled  water  which  rushed 
satagely  up  the  beach.     The  two  soldiei's, 


who  would  have  faced  uidjlanclied  any  line 
of  living  enemies  in  the  world,  fled  terror- 
stricken  at  that  onrush  of  that  sea  of  milk. 
The  wet  sand  seemed  to  catch  and  hold  their 
feet  as  they  ran,  so  that  tliey  felt  in  their 
hearts  the  terrible  sensation  of  one  who  flees 
in  dreams  from  some  hideous  imagined 
terror  and  who  finds  his  powers  fail  him  as 
his  pursuer  approaches. 

Upward  and  still  npward  the  wave  swc^pt 
with  a  soft,  universal  hiss  which  dro^vncd 
and  dominated  the  rataplan  of  the  thunder- 
peals above  and  the  sonorous  diapason  of 
the  surf  around  them.  It  rushed  in  a 
creaming  smother  about  their  ankles,  plucked 
at  their  knees,  but  could  rise  no  liiglier. 
Yet  so  fierce  was  the  back  draught,  that 
when  the  water  retreated,  dragging  the 
pebbles  with  it  down  the  shingly  sliore  with 
the  rattle  of  a  million  castanets,  the  two 
stout  captains  of  Plassenburg  were  thrown 
on  their  faces  and  lay  as  dead  on  the  wet  and 
sticky  stones,  each  clutching  a  double  hand- 
ful of  broken  shells  and  oozy  sand  ^vliich 
streamed  through  their  numbed  fingers. 

Boris  was  the  first  to  rise,  and  finding 
Jorian  still  on  his  face  he  caught  the  collar 
of  his  doublet  and  pulled  him  with  little 
ceremony  up  the  sloping  bank  out  of  tide- 
reach,  throwing  him  down  on  the  shingly 
summit  with  as  little  tenderness  or  com- 
punction as  if  he  had  been  a  bag  of  wet  salt. 

By  this  time  the  morning  was  advancing 
and  the  storm  growing  somewhat  less  con- 
tinuous. Instead  of  the  wind  beating  a 
dead  weight  upon  the  face,  it  came  now  in 
furious  gusts.  Instead  of  one  grand  roar, 
multitudinous  in  voice  yet  uniform  in  tone, 
it  hooted  and  piped  overhead  as  if  a  whole 
brood  of  evil  spirits  were  riding  headlong 
down  the  tempest- track.  Instead  of  coming 
on  in  one  solid  bank  of  blackness,  tlie  clouds 
were  broken  into  a  wrack  of  wild  and  fantastic 
fragments,  the  interspaces  of  which  showed 
paly  green  and  pearly  grey.  The  tliimder 
retreated  growling  behiiid  the  horizon. 
The  violet  lightning  grew  less  continuous, 
and  ouly  occasionally  rose  and  fell  in  vague, 
distant  flickerings  towards  the  north,  as  if 
someone  were  lifting  a  lantern  almost  to  the 
sea-line  and  dropping  it  again  before  reaching 
it. 

Looking  back  from  the  summit  of  the 
mound,  Boris  saw  something  dark  lying  high 
up  on  the  beach  amid  a  wrack  of  seaweed 
and  broken  timber  whicli  marked  where  the 
great  wave  had  stopped.  Something  odd 
about  the  shape  took  his  eye. 

A  moment  later  he  was  leaping  down  again 
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t()\\;n-<ls  the  shore,  takiii^Li"  his  l()nji;('si  sti'idcs,  shiii<i:](\  (^)im*  and  lielp  mc  to  cai'iy  hiiu 
and    h('ii(liii,u*    llic    pchhlo    sj>i'ayiii^'    oiil    in        to  iho  lioiisc.'' 

tVoiiL  and  on  all   sides   of  him.      ilc  sLooped  It    was  a  heavy    task,  and    Jorian's    head 

a.iid  found  ihe  body  of  a  man,  tall,  \Nt'Il-  s])un  witii  the  slioek  of  the  wave  and  thi' 
iornied,  and  <»!'  maidy  lignre.  He  was  hare-  \\(^i,u'ht  oi  their  hn.]'(hn  lon^ix  hefoix.'  ihey 
licided  and  sLri])})ed  lo  his  hrecciics  and  reaehed  the  jioint  whei"e  the  honndui'y  waU 
nndcrwe.ii'.  apj)roa(']ied  msu'est.  to  ihe  house. 

lioris  sloops'd  and   hu'd   his  liand  upon  his  **  We  can  ne\'<'r   hop{;  to   irel    him  up  tlml 

heart.      Yes,  so  nuirh   was  certain,      lie  was        ladder  and,  dow  n  the  other  side."  said  Hoi'is, 

shaking"  his  liead. 

''  Vi\c\\  if  ue  li;id  the 
ladder  I"  answered  Jorian, 
Li'lad  of  a,  chancf^  In 
Li'i'umhii*  ;  ''  hnl,  t  hnnks 
to  your  stu})idiiy,  it  is  on 
the  olhei'side  of  the  wall.'' 
Without  noiiciiiu'  hi> 
('om])anion's  wnrds,  Boi'is 
took  a  hinidful  of  small 
I  '   ?|     /      "%        '^'^^''i'^^^*^^'"'W'"''''^^\^''^^^^^^^^   \  pebbles    aixl    threw   them 

r   II  t'"''^' Jl^^v  ^%  V'-^^Bii  ^n>  ^'f'    '^  li-'hted   window. 

k^mMP'^.,:   m  .^.'i^-^^^^  Thehradof   Werner   vnn 

^   '^f  a-^»^fiaM|||3ugfc. -^ ^^. .^^ - Ki^ JsppfMBi  T  Orseln     immedialdy     ap- 

^1   %  .  ^^^HK^. »^- *\' A*^ ^^^HHIl  ])ea]'ed,    his    u'rizzled   hair 

MS        J^        \  .JWWP^        'i^^..  "iSrwBI  1  blown    out    like    a    mi>ty 

aureole  about  his  tem[tles. 
''  (^)me  (low  n,"  >h<tuied 
Horis,  making-  a  trinnpet 
y^i  his  hands  to  liudit  tiu* 
wind  withal.  "  We  liaNc 
found  a  di'owned  man  nu 
ihe  beaeh  !  " 

And   indeed    it    seemed 

literally  so,  as  th(\v  carried 

theii'    burden    round    the 

walls   i,o  the  wicket  door 

and    waited.       It    seemed 

an  inlerminabl(}  time 

be(V)i'c      Werner     \on 

Orseln    arri\ed     with 

the  dund)  man's   hni- 

tern  in  his  hand. 

TIkw  carried  the  body 
into  the  u'rem  hall,  where 
tli<'  Duellers  and  the  old 
ser\iloi'  met  them.  There 
they  laid  him  <;))  ii  table. 
doan  luM'self  lifted  the 
lantern  and  held  it  to  his 
not  d(\HL  Whereu])on  the  e\-man-at-arms  face.  Ili>  lair  hair  clustered  about  his  head 
lifted  him  a^well  as  he  could  and  drairired  in  wet  knots  and  shininir  twists.  The 
him  by  tiu^  elbows  out  of  I'eaeh  of  the  wa\'es.  features  of  his  face  were  whili^  as  death  and 
TIkmi  he  weid  back  to  fJorian  and  kicked  carven  like  those  of  a  statue.  Ibit  at  the 
him  in  the  ribs.  The  rotund  nuin  sat  up  siirht  the  heart  of  the  Duchess  leaped  wildly 
with  an  (\\ecration.  within  her. 

•'Come  I''    cried    Uoris,   'Sh)n't    lie    there  "Conrad'.*'   she  cried     that  word  and  no 

like   Reynard  the   Fox  waitini:  for  Kayward       more.     And    the    lantern    fell    lo   ila^    iloor 
the   Ilar(.'.      We   want  no  inalin^ij't^rinir    here.       from  hei*  n(M"\-eless  hand. 
There's  a  man  at  death's  door  down  ou  tlie  Tliere  was   no  doubt  in   lier  mind.     She 


^wct't  and  ^t;lt('1^^   >at  1)\ 
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could  make  no  mistake.  The  regular  fea- 
tures, the  pillar-like  ueck,  the  massive 
shoulders,  the  strong,  clean-cut  mouth,  the 
broad  white  brow — and — yes,  the  slight  ton- 
sure of  the  priest.  It  was  the  White  Knight 
of  the  Courtland  lists,  the  noble  Prince  of 
the  summer  parlour,  the  red -robed  prelate 
of  her  marriage-day,  Conrad  of  Courtland, 
Prince  and  Cardinal,  but  to  her,  "  he  " — the 
only  "  he." 


CHAPTER  XXYI. 

THE  GIRL  BENEATH  THE  LAMP. 

Whex  Conrad,  Cardinal -designate  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Church  and  Archbishop  of 
Courtland,  opened  his  eyes,  it  seemed  to 
him.  that  he  had  passed  through  warring 
waters  into  the  serenity  of  the  life  beyond. 
His  hand,  on  which  still  glittered  his 
episcopal  ring,  lay  o'l  a  counterpane  of  faded 
rose  silk,  soft  as  down.  Did  he  dream  that 
another  liand  had  been  holding  it,  that 
gentlest  fingers  had  rested  caressingly  on  his 
brow  ? 

A  girl,  sweet  and  stately,  sat  by  his  bedside. 
P)y  the  door,  to  which  alone  he  could  raise 
his  eyes,  stood  a  tall,  gaunt  man,  clad  in  grey 
from  head  to  foot,  his  hands  clasped  in  front 
of  him,  and  his  chin  sunk  upon  his  breast. 

Tlie  Prince-Bishop's  eyes  rested  languidly 
on  the  girl's  face,  on  Avhich  fell  the  light  of 
a  shaded  silver  lamp.  There  was  a  book  in 
her  lap,  written  upon  sheets  of  thin  parch- 
ment, bound  in  silver-embossed  leather.  But 
she  did  not  read  it.  Instead  she  breathed 
softly  and  regularly.  She  was  asleep,  with 
her  hand  on  the  coverlet  of  rosy  silk. 

Strange  fancies  passed  through  the  hum- 
ming brain  of  the  rescued  man — as  it  had 
been,  hunting  each  other  across  a  stage — 
visions  of  perilous  endeavour,  of  fights  with 
wild  beasts  in  shut-in  places  from  which 
tliere  was  no  escape,  of  brutal* fisticuffs  Avith 
sa\'age  men.  All  these  again  merged  into 
tlie  sense  of  falling  from  immense  heights 
only  to  hnd  tliat  the  air  upheld  him  and  that, 
instead  of  breaking  himself  to  pieces  at  the 
bottom,  lie  fell  soft  as  thistledown  on  couches 
of  flowers.  Strange,  rich,  heady  scents  seemed 
to  rise  about  lum  like  something  palpable.  His 
brain  wavered  behind  his  brow  like  a  summer 
landscape  when  the  sun  is  hot  after  a  shower. 
Perfumes,  strange  and  haunting,  dwelt  in  his 
nostrils.  The  scent,  at  once  sour  and  sw^eet, 
of  bee-hives  at  night,  the  richness  of  honey  in 
the  comb,  the  delicacy  of  wet  banks  of  violets, 
full  odoured  musk,  and  the  luxury  of  sun- 


warmed  afternoon  beanfields,  dreamily  sweet 
— these  made  his  soul  swoon  within  him. 
Then  followed  odours  of  rose  gardens,  of 
cool  walks  drenched  in  shadow  and  random 
scents  blown  in  at  open  windows.  Yes,  he 
knew  now  ;  surely  he  was  again  in  his  own 
chamber  in  the  summer  pavilion  of  the 
palace  in  Courtland.  He  could  hear  the 
cool  wash  of  tiie  Alia  under  its  walls,  and  with 
the  assurance  there  came  somehow  a  memory 
of  a  slim  lad  witli  clear-cut  features  who 
brought  him  i^  message  from — Avas  it  his 
sister  Margaret,  or  Louis  his  brother  ?  He 
could  not  remember. 

Of  what  had  he  been  dreaming  ?  In  the 
endeavour  to  recall  something  he  harked 
back  on  the  terrors  of  the  night  in  which,  of 
all  on  board  the  ship,  his  soul  alone  had 
remained  serene.  He  remembered  the  fury 
of  the  storm,  the  helpless  impotence  and 
blank  cowardice  of  the  sailor  folk,  the 
desertion  of  the  officers  in  the  only  sea- 
worthy boat. 

Slowly  the  drifting  mists  steadied  them- 
selves athwart  his  brain.  The  actual  recom- 
posed  itself  out  of  the  shreds  of  dreams. 
Conrad  found  himself  in  a  long,  low  room 
such  as  he  had  seen  many  times  in  the 
houses  of  well-to-do  ritters  along  the  Baltic 
shores.  The  beams  of  the  roof -tree  above 
were  carven  and  ancient.  Arras  went  every- 
where about  the  walls.  Silver  candlesticks, 
with  princely  crests  graven  npon  them,  stood 
by  his  bedhead.  After  each  survey  his  eyes 
settled  on  the  sleeping  girl.  She  was  very 
young  and  very  beautiful.  It  was— yet  it 
could  not  be — the  Duchess  Joan,  whom  he 
himself  had  married  to  his  brother  Louis  in 
the  cathedral  church  of  his  own  archiepiscopal 
city. 

Conrad  of  Courtland  had  not  been  trained 
a  priest,  yet,  as  was  common  at  tliat  age, 
birth  and  circumstance  had  made  him  a 
Prince  of  the  Roman  Church.  He  liad 
been  thrust  into  the  hierarchy  solely  l)ecause 
of  his  name,  for  he  had  succeeded  his 
uncle  Adrian  in  his  posts  and  emoluments 
as  a  legal  heir  succeeds  to  an  undisputed 
property.  In  due  time  he  received  his  red 
hat  from  a  pontiff  who  distributed  these 
among  his  favourites  (or  those  whom  he 
thought  might  aggrandise  his  temporal 
power)  as  freely  as  one  who  distributes 
favours  at  a  wedding. 

Nevertheless,  Conrad  of  Courtland  had  all 
the  warm  life  and  imperious  impulses  of  a 
young  man  within  his  breast.  Yet  he  was 
no  Borgia  or  Delia  Rovere,  cloaking  scarlet 
sins  with  scarlet  vestments.     For  with  the 
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liis:h  di.i,niities  of  liis  position  and  the  solemn 
work  which  hiy  to  his  hand  in  his  northern 
pi'0\ince  tliere  had  come  tlie  resolve  to  he 
not  less,  hnt  more  faitliful  than  those  martyrs 
and  confessoi'S  of  wliom  he  read  daily  in  his 
Breviary.  And  while,  in  Rome  herself,  vice- 
proud  princes,  consorting  in  the  foulest 
alliance  with  pagan  popes,  blasphemed  the 
sanctuary  and  openly  scoffed  at  religion,  this 
finest  and  most  chivalrous  of  young  northern 
kniglits  had  laid  down  the  weapons  of  his 
warfare  to  take  up  the  crucifix,  and  now^ 
had  set  ont  joyfully  for  Rome  to  receive  his 
cardhial's  hat  on.  his  knees  as  the  last  and 
greatest  gift  of  the  Yicar  of  Christ. 

He  had  thns  begun  his  pilgrimage  by 
express  command  of  the  Holy  Father,  who 
desired  to  make  the  Archbishop  his  Papal 
assessor  among  the  Electors  of  the  Empire. 
But  scarcely  was  he  clear  of  the  Courtland 
shores  when  there  had  come  tlie  storm,  the 
shipwreck,  tlie  wild  struggle  among  the  wdiite 
and  foaming  breakers— and  then,  wondrously 
emergent,  like  heaven  after  purgatory,  the 
([uiet  of  this  sheltered  room  and  this  sleeping 
girl,  with  her  wdiite  hand  lying  lax  and 
delicate  on  the  rosy  silk. 

The  book  slif)ped  suddenly  from  her 
fingers,  falling  on  tlie  polislied  wood  of  the 
floor  with  a  startling  sound.  The  eyes  of  the 
gaunt  mail  by  tlie  door  w^ere  lifted  from  the 
ground,  glittered  beadily  for  a  moment,  and 
again  dropped  as  before. 
"  The  girl  did  not  start,  but  rather  passed 
immediately  into  full  consciousness  wdth  a 
little  shudder  and  a  quick  gesture  of  the 
hand,  as  if  she  pushed  something  or  someone 
from  her.  Then,  from  the  pillow^  on  which 
liis  head  lay,  Joan  of  Hohenstein  saw^  the 
eyes  of  the  Prince  Conrad  gazing  at  her, 
dark  and  solemn  from  within  the  purplisli 
rimrs  of  recent  peril. 

"You  are  my  brother's  wife!"  he  said 
softly,  but  yet  in  the  same  rich  and  thrilling 
voice  she  had  listened  to  with  so  many  heart- 
stirrings  in  the  summer  palace,  and  had  last 
lieard  ring  through  tlie  cathedral  cliuicli  of 
Courtland  on  that  day  w^hen  her  life  had 
ended. 

A  chill  came  over  the  girl's  face  at  his 
words. 

"  I  am  indeed  the  Duchess  Joan  of 
Hohenstein,"  she  answered.  ''My  father 
willed  that  I  should  wed  Prince  Louis  of 
Courtland.  Well,  I  married  him  and  rode 
away.  In  so  much  I  am  your  brother's 
wife." 

It  was  a  strange  awaking  for  a  man  who 
had  passed  from  death  to  "life,  but  at  least 


her  impetuosity  convinced  him  that  the  girl 
w^as  flesh  and  blood. 

He  smiled  w^anly.  Tlie  liglit  of  the  lamp 
seemed  to  waver  again  before  his  eyes.  He 
saw  his  companion  as  it  had  been  transformed 
and  glorified.  He  heard  the  rolling  of 
drums  in  his  ears,  and  merry  pipes  played  far 
away.  Then  came  the  hush  of  many  waters 
flowing  softly,  and  last,  thrumming  on  the 
parched  eai'th,  and  drunk  down  gladly  l)y 
tired  flowers,  the  sound  of  abundance  of 
rain.  The  w^orld  grew  full  of  sleep  and  rest 
and  refreshment.  'There  was  no  longer  need 
to  care  about  anything. 

His  eyes  closed,  and  he  seemed  aliout  to 
sink  back  into  unconsciousness,  when  Joan 
rose,  and  with  a  few^  drops  of  Dessauer's 
phial,  wdiich  she  kept  by  her  in  case  of  need, 
she  called  him  back  from  the  misty  verges  of 
the  things  wdiich  are  witliout. 

As  he  struggled  painfully  upward'  lie 
seemed  to  hear  Joan's  last  w^ords  rcpe<ited 
and  re-repeated  to  the  music  of  a  chime 
of  fairy  bells,  "  In  so  inmh—in  so  much  I  am 
ifovr  Irrothefs  •wife,  your  brother's  tvife!'' 
He  came  to  himself  wdth  a  start. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  how^  I  came  here,  and 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  my  life  ?  "  he 
said,  as  Joan  stood  beside  him,  her  shapely 
head  dim  and  retired  in  tlie  dusk  above  the 
lamp,  only  her  chin  and  the  shapely  curves 
of  her  throat  being  illumined  by  the  warm 
lamplight. 

"  You  W'Cre  picked  up  for  dead  on  the 
beach  in  the  midst  of  tlie  storm,"  she 
answered,  "and  were  brought  hither  by  tw^o 
captains  in  the  service  of  the  Prince  of 
Plassenburg  ! " 

"  And  wdiere  is  this  place,  and  when  can 
I  leave  it  to  proceed  upon  my  journey  ?  " 

Tlie  girl's  head  was  turned  away  fi'om  him 
a  trifle  more  liaughtily  than  before,  and  slie 
answered  coldly,  "You  are  in  a  certain  forti- 
fied grange  somewhere  on  the  Baltic  sliore. 
x\s  to  when  you  can  proceed  on  your  journey, 
that  depends  neither  on  you  nor  on  me.  I 
am  a  prisoner  here.  And  so  I  fear  must 
you  also  consider  yourself  !  " 

"A  prisoner  !    Then  has:  my  brother r" 

cried  the  Prince-Bishop,  starting  u])  on  Ins 
elbow  and  instantly  drop])ing  back  again 
upon  the  pillow  with  a  groan  of  mingled 
pain  and  w^eakness.  Joan  looked  al  him  a 
moment  and  then,  compressing  her  hps  with 
quick  resolution,  w^ent  to  the  bcdsichi  and 
with  her  hand  under  his  head  rearranged 
the  pillow  and  laid  him  l)ack  in  an  easiei" 
posture. 

"  You  must  lie  still,"  she  said  in  a  com- 
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maiidiiior  tone,  and  yet  softly  ;  "  jon  are  too 
weak  to  "move.  Also  jon  must  obey  me.  I 
have  some  skill  in  leech  craft." 

"  I  am  content  to  be  jonr  prisoner,"  said 
tlie  Prince-Bisliop,  smiling  - ''  that  is,  till  I 
am  well  enongli  to  proceed  on  my  jonrney  to 
Home,  whitlier  the  Holy  Fatlier  Pope  Sixtus 
hath  summoned  me  by  special  messenger." 

"I  fear  me  much,"  answered  Joan,  "that, 
spite  of  the  Holy  Father,  we  may  be  fellow 
prisoners  of  long  standing.  Those  of  my 
own  folk  wiio  hold  me  here  against  my  will 
are  hardly  likely  to  let  the  brother  of  Prince 
Louis  of  Courtland  escape  with  news  of  my 
hiding-place  and  hermitage  !  " 

The  young  man  seemed  as  if  he  would 
again  have  started  up,  l)ut  with  a  gesture 
smilingly  imperious  Joan  forbade  him. 

''  To-morrow,"  she  said,  "  perhaps  if  you 
arc  patient  I  will  tell  you  more.  Here 
comes  our  hostess.  It  is  time  that  I  should 
leave  you." 

Theresa  von  Lynar  came  softly  to  the  skle 
of  tlie  bed  and  stood  beside  Joan.  The 
young  Cardinal  thought  that  he  had  never 
seen  a  more  queenly  pair— Joan  resplendent 
in  lier  girlisli  strength  and  beauty,  Theresa 
still  in  tlie  ripe  glory  of  womanhood.  There 
was  a  gentler  liglit  "than  before  in  the  elder 
woman's  eye,  and  she  cast  an  almost  depre- 
cating glance  upon  Joan.  For  at  the  first 
souncl  of  her  approach  the  girl  had  stiffened 
visibly,  and  now^,  wdth  a  formal  word  as 
to  the  sick  man's  condition,  and  a  cold  bow 
to  Conrad,  she  moved  away. 

Theresa  w^atched  her  a  little  sadly  as  she 
passed  behind  the  deep  curtain.  Then  she 
sighed,  and  turning  again  to  the  bedside  she 
looked  long  at  the  young  man  without 
speaking. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


WIFE   AND   PRIEST. 


"  I  HAVE  a  right  to  call  myself  the  widow 
of  the  Dake  Henry  of  Kernsberg  and 
Hohenstein,"  said  Theresa  von  Lynar,  in 
reply  to  Conrad's  question  as  to  whom  he 
might  thank  for  rescue  and  shelter. 

"  And  therefore  the  mother  of  the  Duchess 
Joan  ?  "  he  continued. 

Theresa  shook  her  head. 

"  No,"  she  said  sadly ;  "  I  am  not  ner 
mother,  but — and  even  that  only  in  a  sense — 
her  stepmother.  A  promise  to  a  dead  man 
has  kept  me  from  claiming  any  privileges 
save  that  of  living  unknown  on  this  desolate 


isle  of  sand  and  mist.     My  son  is  an  officer 
in  the  service  of  the  Duchess  Joan." 

The  face  of  the  Prince-Bisliop  lighted  up 
instantaneously. 

"Most surely,  tlien,  I  know  him.  Did  he 
not  come  to  Courtland  with  my  l^ord 
Dessauer,  the  Ambassador  of  l^lassenburg  ?  " 

The  lady  of  Isle  Rugen  nodded  indiffer- 
ently. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  ;  "I  believe  he  went  to 
Courtland  with  tlie  embassv  from  I^lassen- 
burg." 

"  Indeed,  I  was  much  drawn  to  him,"  said 
the  Prince  eagerly  ;  "I  rememl)er  him  most 
vividly.  He  was  of  an  olive  complexion, 
his  features  without  colour,  but  graven  even 
as  the  Greeks  cut  those  of  a  young  god  on 
a  gem." 

"  Yes,"  said  Theresa  von  Lynar  serenely, 
"he  has  his  father's  face  and  carriage,  which 
are  those  also  of  the  Duchess  Joan." 

"And  why,"  said  the  young  man,  "if  I 
may  ask  witliout  offence,  is  your  son  not  the 
heir  to  the  Dukedom  ? " 

There  was  a  downcast  sadness  in  the 
woman's  voice  and  eye  as  she  replied, 
"Because  when  I  wedded  Duke  Henry  it 
was  agreed  between  us  tliat  aught  wliich 
might  be  should  never  stand  between  his 
daughter  and  her  heritage  ;  and,  in  spite  of 
deadly  wrong  done  to  those  of  my  house,  I 
have  kept  my  w^ord." 

The  Prince-Cardinal  thought  long  with 
knitted  brow. 

"The  Duchess  is  my  brother  Louis's 
wife,"  he  said  slowly. 

"  In  name  !  "  said  Theresa,  quickly  and 
breathlessly,  like  one  called  on  unexpectedly 
to  defend  an  absent  friend. 

"  She  is  his  wife — I  married  them.  I  am 
a  priest,"  he  made  answer. 

A  gleam,  sharp  and  quick  as  lightning 
jetted  from  a  thunder  cloud,  sprang  into  the 
w^oman's  eye. 

"In  this  matter  I,  Theresa  von  Lynar, 
am  wiser  than  all  the  priests  in  the  world. 
Joan  of  Hohenstein  is  no  more  his  wife 
than  I  am  !  " 

"  Holy  Church,  the  mother  of  us  all, 
made  them  one  !  "  said  the  Cardinal  senten- 
tiously.  For  such  words  come  easily  to 
dignitaries  even  when  they  are  young. 

She  bent  towards  him  and  looked  long 
into  his  eyes. 

"  No,"  she  said  ;  "  you  do  not  know.  How 
is  it  possible  ?  You  are  too  young  to  have 
learned  the  deep  things — too  certain  of  your 
own  righteousness.  But  you  wdll  learn  some 
day.      I,    Theresa   von    Lynar,  know^ — aye, 


rtiv^,  H**.**, ^.  . ' 


"Joan  looked  steadily  away  across  tlie  steel-grey  sea.' 
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tliougli  I  bear  the  name  of  my  father  and 
not  til  at  of  my  husband  !  "  And  at  this 
imperions  word  the  Prince  Avas  silent  and 
thought  with  gravity  upon  tliese  things. 

Theresa  sat  motionless  and  silent  by  his 
bed  till  the  day  rose  cool  and  nntronl)led 
out  of  the  east,  softly  aglow  with  the  sheen 
of  clouded  silk,  pearl-grey  and  delicate. 
Prince  Conrad,  being  greatly  wearied  and 
bruised  inwardly  with  the  buffeting  of  the 
waves  and  the  stones  of  the  shore,  slum- 
bered restlessly  and  ^^  ith  many  tossings  and 
turnings.  But  as  oft  as  he  moved,  the 
hands  of  the  woman  who  had  been  a  wife 
were  upon  him,  ordering  his  bruised  limbs 
with  swift  knowledgable  tenderness,  so  that 
lie  did  not  wake,  but  gradually  fell  again  into 
dreamless  and  refreshing  sleep.  Tin's  was 
easy  to  her,  because  the  secret  of  pain  was 
not  hid  from  Tlieresa,  the  widow  of  the 
Duke  of  Hohenstein—though  Henry  the 
Lion's  daughter,  as  yet,  knew  it  not. 

In  the  morning  Joan  came  to  bid  the 
patient  good-morrow,  while  Werner  von 
Orseln  stood  in  tlie  doorway  with  liis  steel 
cap  doffed  \\i  Ids  hand,  and  Boris  and  Jorian 
bent  the  knee  for  a  priestly  blessing.  But 
Thei'esa  did  not  again  appear  till  night  and 
darkness  had  w^'apped  tlie  earth,  and  being 
all  alone  lie  listened  to  the  heavy  plunge  of 
the  breakers  on  the  beach,  among  which  his 
life  had  been  so  nearly  sped.  The  sound  grew 
slower  and  slower  after  the  storm,  until  at 
last  the  wavelets  of  that  sheltered  sea  lapsed 
on  the  shingle  in  a  sort  of  breathing 
whisper. 

''  Peace  !  Peace  !  Great  peace  !  "  they 
seemed  to  say  hour  after  liour  as  they  fell  on 
his  ear. 

And  so  day  passed  and  came  again.  Long 
nights,  too,  at  hrst  with  hourly  tendance  and 
tlieu  presently  witliout.  l)Ut  Joan  sat  no 
more  with  tlie  young  man  after  that  first 
watch,  though  his  soul  longed  for  her,  that 
he  might  again  tell  her  that  she  was  his 
brother's  wife,  and  urge  her  to  do  her  duty 
by  him  who  was  her  wedded  husband.  So 
Conrad  contented  himself  and  salved  his 
conscience  by  thinking  austere  thoughts  of 
liis  mission  and  high  place  in  the  hierarchy 
of  the  only  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church. 
So  that  presently  he  Avould  rise  up  and  seek 
Werner  von  Orseln  in  order  to  persuade  him 
to  let  him  go,  that  he  might  proceed  to 
Eome  at  the  command  of  the  Holy  Father, 
whose  servant  he  was. 

But  Werner  only  laughed  and  put  him  off. 

"  When  we  have  sure  word  of  what  your 
brother  does  at  Kernsberg,  then  we  will  talk 


of  this  matter.  Till  then  it  cannot  be  hid 
from  you  that  no  liostage  half  so  valuable 
can  we  keep  in  hold.  For  if  your  brother 
loves  my  Lord  Cardinal,  tlien  he  will  desii*e 
to  ransom  him.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
fear  liim,  then  we  will  keep  your  Highness 
alive  to  threaten  him,  as  the  Pope  did  with 
Djem,  tlie  Sultan's  brother  !  " 

So  after  many  days  it  was  permitted  to  the 
Prince  to  walk  abroad  within  the  narrow^ 
bounds  of  the  Isle  Rugen,  the  Wordless 
Man  guarding  him  at  fifty  paces  distance, 
impassive  and  inevitable  as  an  ambulant  rock 
of  the  seaboard. 

As  he  went  Prince  Conrad's  eyes  glanced 
tliis  way  and  tliat,  looking  for  a  means  of 
escape.  Yet  they  saw-  none,  for  Wei'iier  von 
Orseln  with  liis  ten  men  of  Kernsberg  and 
tlie  two  Ciiptains  of  Plassenburg  were  not 
soldiers  to  midvc  mistakes.  There  was  but 
one  boat  on  the  island,  and  that  was  locked 
in  a  strong  liouse  by  the  inner  shore,  and 
over  against  it  a  sentry  paced  night  and  day. 
It  chanced,  however,  tliat  upon  a  warm  and 
gracious  afternoon,  when  the  breezes  played 
wanderingly  among  the  garden  trees  liefore 
losing  themselves  in  the  solemn  aisles  of 
the  pines  as  in  a  pillared  temple,  Conrad, 
stepping  painfully  westwards  along  the  beach, 
arrived  at  the  place  of  his  rescue,  and, 
descending  the  steep  bank  of  shingle  to  look 
for  any  traces  of  the  disaster,  came  suddenly 
upon  the  Duchess  Joan  gazing  thouglitfully 
out  to  sea. 

She  turned  quickly,  hearing  the  sound  of 
footsteps,  and  at  sight  of  the  Prince-Bishop 
glanced  east  and  west  along  the  shore  as  if 
meditating  retreat. 

But  the  proximity  of  Max  Ulricli  and  the 
encompassing  banks  of  water-woi'ii  pebbles 
convinced  her  of  the  awkwardness,  if  not  the 
impossibility,  of  escape. 

Conrad  the  prisoner  greeted  Joan  witli 
the  sweet  gravity  wliich  had  been  character- 
istic of  hiin  as  Conrad  the  prince,  and  his 
eyes  shone  upon  her  with  the  same  iilfec- 
tionate  kindliness  that  had  dwelt  in  tliem  as 
he  looked  upon  his  sister  in  the  pavilion  of 
the  rose  garden.  But  after  one  glance  Joan 
looked  steadily  away  across  the  steel-grey  sea. 
Her  feet  turned  instinctively  to  walk  back 
tow-ards  the  house,  and  the  Prince  turned 
with  her. 

*'  If  we  are  two  fellow-prisoners,"  said 
Conrad,  "  we  ought  to  see  more  of  each 
other.      Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"  That  we  may  concert  plans  of  escape  ?  " 
said  Joan.  "  You  desire  to  continue  your 
pilgrimage,  I  to  return  to  my  people,  who, 
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iilii-,  tliink  iJKMn- 
s('!\('s  hcltcr  oir 
wii  hoiit  me !"' 

''  I  do,  in(!('('(!, 
^Tcjilly  desire  (o 
see  Ikome,''  rej)!ie(l 
ihe  TriiKv.  '-'VW 
Ifoly  i^itlier  Sixiiis 
iiiiS  S(;li!.  liie  llie 
red  l)ii'eU;i,  ;ind 
lias  eonmiandei]  me 

(n     cnnie    io      IJoine 

wilidi!  a  yeni*  lo 
exehaiiu'e  il  for  lli(^ 
('ar(!i!i.M!'s  hni,  and 
also  lo  \isii  (he 
1  o  1  n  1 )  s  ( »  f  the 
AposI  |(-s." 

l)iil  Joan  was  nol 


lish-ninir.  She  went  ^  ''^fj  !f  I  |  m 
on  lo  speak  of  (he  ^  tf^^  fiv  '- # 
--->' '---.i ^*    ^  V    '  /^ 


n)al  lei's  w  hieh  oeeii-       If 
pied  lier  own  mind. 

*•  If  yon  wei'(!  a 
]>riesi.  wiiy  did  yin\ 
I'ide  in  lln.'  i^vaL 
(ournamenl  of  lh(; 
i5la(d\S  and  ilie 
Whiles  ab  ('oni't- 
laiid  not  a.  year 
ago^?" 

Tlie  Prince- 
Cardiiial  smiled  in- 
dnlu-ently. 

*'  i  was  11  oL  then 
fiedo:e(l  fnll  ])riest:  ; 
hardly  am  I  one 
now,  thongii  11  icy 
ha\(^  made  me  a 
PriiH^e  of  UOiy 
(dmrcli.  Yet  the 
foni'iiayim:  was  in 
a  manner,  perhaps, 
what  Im'!"  1)1' id  a  1 
^\'v<>^  is  i(»  ;i  mm  ere 
s]i'(>  !nk(S  (  he  hlaek 
\('iL  1)111,  my  I^ady 
eloan.  wliat  know 
yon  of  the  strife  of 
'Blacks  and  Wliites 
at  ( /onrtland  ?  '' 

"  ^^mr  sisfjer,  the 
Princess  ]\IarLi:aret, 
spoke  of  it,  a,nd 
also  the  ('onnt  von 
LiK'n,  ail  oHice]' 
of    miiiey'    answered     Joan     disin^LTennonsly.        have  served  in    Plasseiilmrg    and    the  ]\lark 

"  I   am    indiH'd  a  soldier    by  traitiin.^'  and        by    tlie    side    of     Karl    the     Miller's    Sou. 
desire,'"    coiitimied     the    joimg    iiiaii.       "I        In    Italy   I   have    played  at    stratagem    and 


M'orirad   uMcetl   t(t  \\w   wcsl;   Avilli   ;i   (li»wii('ast    inok."' 
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coimtermarcli  with  the  Orsiiii  and  Colonna. 
But  in  this  matter  the  younger  son  of  the 
house  of  Courtland  has  no  choice.  We  are 
the  bulwark  of  the  Church  ahke  against 
heretic  Muscovite  to  the  north  and  furious 
Hussite  to  the  south.  •  We  of  Courthmd 
must  stand  for  the  Holy  See  along  all  the 
Baltic  edges  ;  and  for  this  the  Pope  has  always 
chosen  from  amongst  us  his  representative 
upon  the  Diet  of  the  Empire,  till  the  office 
has  become  almost  hereditary." 

"  Then  you  are  not  really  a  priest  ?  "  said 
Joan,  fixing  upon  that  part  of  the  young 
man's  reply,  which  somehow  had  the  greatest 
interest  for  her. 

"  In  a  sense,  yes — in  truth,  no.  They 
say  that  the  Pope,  in  order  to  forward  the 
Church's  polity,  makes  and  unmakes  cardinals 
every  day,  some  even  for  money  payments  ; 
but  these  are  doubtless  Hussite  lies.  Yet 
though  by  prescript  right  and  the  command 
of  the  head  of  the  Church  I  am  both  priest 
and  bishop,  in  my  heart  I  am  but  Prince 
Conrad  of  Courtland  and  a  simple  knight, 
even  as  I  was  before." 

They  paced  along  together  with  their  eyes 
on  tlie  ground,  the  Wordless  Man  keeping  a 
uniform  distance  behind  them.  Then  the 
Prince  laughed  a  strange,  grating  laugh,  like 
one  who  mocks  at  himself. 

"  By  this  time  I  ought  to  have  been  well 
on  my  way  to  the  tombs  of  the  xVpostles  ;  yet 
in  my  heart  I  cannot  be  sorry,  for — -God 
forgive  me  ! — I  had  liefer  be  walking  this 
northern  shore,  a  young  man  alone  with  a 
fair  maiden." 

"A  priest  walking  with  his  brother's 
wife  ! "  said  Joan,  turning  quickly  upon  him 
and  flashing  a  look  into  the  eyes  that  regarded 
her  with  some  wonder  at  her  imperiousness. 

"  That  is  true,  in  a  sense,"  he  answered  ; 
''  yet  am  I  a  priest  with  no  consent  of  my 
desire — you  a  wife  without  love.  We  are, 
at  least,  alike  in  this — that  we  are  wife  and 
priest  ehiefly  in  name." 

"  Save  that  you  are  on  your  way  to  take 
on  you  the  duties  of  your  office,  while  I  am 
more  concerned  in  evading  mine." 

The  Cardinal  meditated  deeply. 

"  The  world  is  ill  arranged,"  he  said 
slowly ;  "  my  brother  Louis  would  have 
made  a  far  better  Cluirchman  than  I.  And 
strange  it  is  to  think  that  but  a  year  ago  the 
knights  and  chief  councillors  of  Courtland 
came  to  me  to  propose  that,  because  of  his 
bodily  weakness,  my  brother  should  be 
deposed  and  that  I  should  take  over  the 
government  and  direction  of  affairs." 

He  went  on  without  noticing  the  colour 


rising   in  Joan's  cheek,  smihng  a   little  to 
liimself  and  talking  Avith  more  animation. 

"  Then,  had  I  assented,  my  brother  might 
liave  been  walking  liere  witli  tonsured  head 
by  your  side,  while  I  would  doubtless  liave 
been  knocking  at  the  gates  of  Kernsberg, 
seeking  at  the  spear's  point  for  a  riuiaway 
bride." 

''  Nay  !  "  cried  Joan,  with  sudden  vehe- 
mence ;  "  that  would  you  not " 

And  as  suddenly  she  stopped,  stricken 
dumb  by  the  sound  of  her  own  \vords. 

The  Prince  turned  his  head  full  upon  hei'. 
He  saw  a  face  all  suffused  with  hot  bluslies, 
liaughtiest  pride  struggling  witli  angry  tears 
in  eyes  tliat  fairly  blazed  upon  him,  and  a 
slender  figure  drawn  up  into  an  attitude  of 
defiance,  at  sight  of  which  sometiung  took 
him  instantly  by  the  throat. 

"  You   mean — }'ou   mean ''   lie 

mered  and  for  a  moment  was  silent. 
God's  sake,  tell  me  what  you  mean  !  " 

"  I   mean   nothing   at   all  !  "    said 
stamping  her  foot  in  anger. 

And  turning  upon  her  heel  she  left  him 
standing  fixed  in  wonder  and  doubt  upon 
the  margin  of  the  sea. 

Then  the  wife  of  Louis,  Prince  of  Court- 
land,  walked  eastward  to  the  house  upon  the 
Isle  Rugen  with  lier  face  set  as  sternly  as 
for  battle,  but  her  nether  lip  quivering,  while 
Conrad,  Cardinal  and  Prince  of  Holy  Church, 
paced  slowly  to  the  west  with  a  bitter  and 
downcast  look  upon  his  ordinarily  so  sunny 
countenance. 

For  Fate  liad  been  exceeding  crnel  to 
these  two. 


stam- 

"  For 

Joan, 


CHAPTER  XXYIII. 

THE    RED   LION   FLIES   AT   KERNSBElia. 

x4nd  meanwile  right  haughtily  flew  the  red 
lion  upon  the  citadel  of  Kernsl)erg.  Never 
had  the  Lady  Duchess,  Joan  of  the  Sword 
Hand,  approven  herself  so  brave  and  deter- 
mined. In  her  forester's  dress  of  green 
velvet,  with  the  links  of  chain  body-armour 
glinting  beneath  it.,  frogs  and  laches,  she 
w^ent  everywhere  on  foot.  At  all  times  of 
the  day  she  was  to  be  seen  at  the  half-moons 
wherein  the  cannon  were  fixed,  or  on  liorse- 
back  scouring  the  defenced  posts  along  the 
city  wall.  She  seemed  to  know  neither  fear 
nor  fatigue,  and  the  noise  of  cheering 
followed  her  about  the  little  hill  city  like  her 
shadow. 

Three  there  were  who  knew  the  truth — 
Peter   Balta,  Alt   Pikker,   and    George   the 
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Hussite.  And  when  the  guards  were  set,  tlie 
lamps  lit,  and  tlie  bars  drjiwii,  a  stupid 
Hohensteiner  set  on  watch  at  the  turnpike 
foot  witli  coniniaud  to  let  none  pass  upon  liis 
life^ — then  at  last  the  lithe  young  Sparhawk 
would  undo  liis  belt  with  huge  refreshful 
gustiug  of  air  into  bis  lungs,  amid  tbe  scarcely 
sid)dued  laughter  of  the  captains  of  tbe  host. 

"  Lord  Peter  of  the  Keys  !  "  Yon  Lynar 
A\  ould  cry,  "  wbat  it  is  to  unbutton  !  'Tis 
very  well  to  admire  it  in  our  pretty  Joan,  but 
'fore  the  Lord,  I  would  give  a  tliousand 
crowns  if  she  were  not  so  slender.  It  cuts 
a  man  in  two  to  get  witbin  such  a  girdle. 
Only  Prince  Wasp  could  make  shift  to  fit  it. 
Give  me  a  goblet  of  ale,  fellows." 

"  Nay,  lad— mead  !  Mead  of  ten  years 
alone  must  thou  have,  and  little  enough  of 
tbat  !  Ale  wi'll  make  tbee  fat  as  mast-fed 
pigs." 

"  Or  stay,"  amended  George  the  Hussite  ; 
"  mead  is  not  comely  drink  for  a  maid — I 
will  get  thee  a  little  canary  and  water, 
scented  Avith  millefleurs  and  rosemary." 

"Check  your  foohng  and  help  to  unlace 
me,  all  of  you,"  quoth  the  Sparhawk.  "  Now 
there  is  but  a  silken  cord  betwixt  me  and 
Paradise.  But  it  prisons  me  like  iron  bars. 
All,  there  " — he  blew  a  great  breath,  filling 
and  emptying  bis  lungs  witli  huge  content  — 
"  I  wonder  why  we  men  breathe  with  our 
stomaclis  and  women  with  their  chests  !  " 

"  Know  you  not  that  much  ?  "  cried  Alt 
Pikker.  "  'Tis  because  a  man's  life  is  in  his 
stomach  ;  and  as  for  women,  most  part  have 
iieitlier  lieart,  stomach,  nor  bowels  of  mercy — 
and  so  l)reathe  witli  whatever  it  liketli  them !" 

"No  ribaldry  in  a  lady's  presence,  or  thou 
shaft  liave  none  of  these,  either  !  "  quoth  the 
false  Joan  ;  "  help  me  off  with  this  thrice- 
accursed  chain-mail.  I  am  pocked  from 
head  to  heel  like  a  Swiss  mercenary  late 
come  from  Venice.  Every  ring  in  this  foul 
devil's  jerkin  is  imprinted  an  inch  deep  on 
my  hide,  and  itches  worse  tlian  a  hundred 
beggars  at  a  church  door.  Ah  !  better, 
better.  Yet  not  well !  I  had  thought  our 
Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand  a  strapping  wench, 
but  now,  a  hop-pole  is  an  abbot  to  her 
when  one  comes  to  wear  her  carapacp  and 
jvsfavcorps  !  " 

"  How  went  matters  to-day  on  your  side?" 
he  went  on,  speaking  to  Balta,  all  the  while 
chafing  the  calves  of  his  legs  and  rubbing 
his  pinched  feet,  having  first  enwrapped  him- 
self in  a  great  mantle  of  red  and  gold  which 
erstwhile  had  belonged  to  Henry  the  Lion. 

"  On  the  whole,  not  ill,"  said  Peter  Balta. 
"The  Muscovites,  indeed,  drove  in  our  out- 


posts, but  could  not  come  nearer  than  a 
bowsliot  from  the  northern  gate,  we  galled 
them  so  with  our  culverins  mid  bombardels." 

"Duke  George's  famous  Fat  Peg  could 
not  have  done  better  than  our  little  leathern 
vixens,"  said  Alt  Pikker,  rubbing  his  grey 
badger's  brush  contentedly.  "  Gott,  if  we 
had  only  provender  and  ^^'ater  we  might 
keep  tliem  out  of  the  city  for  ever  !  But  in 
a  week  they  will  certainly  have  cut  off  our 
river  and  sent  it  down  their  new  channel, 
and  the  wells  are  not  enough  for  half  the 
citizens,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cattle  and 
horses.  Tliis  is  a  great  fuss  to  make  about 
a  young  jackanapes  of  a  Jutlander  like  you, 
Master  Maurice  von  Lynai',  Count  von  Loen 
— wife  of  his  Highness  Prince  Louis  of 
Couriiand.     Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  " 

"  I  would  have  you  know,  sirrah,"  cried 
the  Sparhawk,  "that  if  you  do  not  treat  me 
as  your  liege  lady  ouglit  to  be  treated,  I 
will  order  you  to  the  deepest  dungeon 
beneath  the  castle  moat  I  Come  and  kiss  my 
hand  this  instant,  both  of  you  !  " 

"Promise  not  to  box  our  ears,  and  we 
will,"  said  Alt  Pikker  and  George  the 
Hussite  together. 

"Well,  I  will  let  you  off  this  time,"  said 
Maurice  royally,  stretching  his  limbs  luxuri- 
ously and  putting  one  hosened  foot  on  the 
mantel-shelf  as  high  as  his  head.  "Heigh- 
ho  !  I  wonder  now  long  it  will  last,  and 
when  we  must  sui'render." 

"  Prince  Louis  must  send  his  Muscovites 
back  beyond  the  x\lla  first,  and  then  we  will 
speak  with  liim  concerning  giving  him  up 
his  wife  !  "  quoth  Peter  Balta. 

"  I  wonder  what  the  craven  loon  will  do 
with  her  when  he  gets  her,"  said  Alt  Pikker. 
"  You  must  not  surrender  in  your  girdle- 
brace  and  ring-mail,  my  liege  lady,  or  you 
will  have  to  sleep  with  them  on.  It 
would  not  be  seemly  to  have  to  call  up 
half  a  dozen  lusty  men-at-arms  to  help 
untruss  her  ladvship  the  Princess  of  Court- 
land  ! " 

"  Perhaps  your  goodman  will  kiss  you 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  palace  as  a  token 
of  reconciliation  !  "  cackled  Hussite  George. 

"  If  he  does,  I  will  rip  him  up  !  "  growled 
Maurice,  aghast  at  the  suggestion.  "  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  best  I  shall  be 
between  the  thills  when  they  get  me  once 
safe  in  Courtland.  To  ride  the  wooden 
hoi'se  all  day  Avere  a  pleasure  to  it !  " 

But  presently  his  face  lighted  up  and  he 
murmured  some  words  to  himself — 

"  Yet,  after  all,  there  is  always  the  Princess 
Margaret  there.      I  can  confide  in  her  when 
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tlie  worst  comos.  She  will  lielp  me  in  my 
need  -and,  what  is  better  still,  she  may  eyeii 
kiss  me  I  " 

And,  spite  of  gloomy  anticipations,  liis  ears 
tingled  witli  happy  expectancy,  when  he 
thought  of  opportnnities  of  intimate  speech 
witlithe  lady  of  bis  heart. 


nol)le  flagon  of  Klienish,  holding  ten  pints  at 
the  least." 

Al)ont  this  time  the  Sparliawk  Ix^gan  to  take 
counsel  with  himself,  and  the  issue  of  bis 
meditations  the  historian  nnist  now  relate. 

It  was  in  tlie  outer  cliand)er  of  the 
Duchess  Joan,    whicli    looks   to    tlie  north, 


Keyertheless,  in  the 
face  of  braye  words 
{uid  bra^'er  deeds,  pro- 
y  is  ions  waxed  scarce 
and  dear  in  Castle 
Kernsberg,  and  in  the 
town  below  women 
grew  gaunt  and  hollow- 
cheeked.  Tlien  the 
children  acquired  eyes 
that  seemed  to  stand 
out  of  hollow  purple 
sockets.  Last  of  all, 
the  stout  burghers 
grew  tliin.  And  all 
three  began  to 
dream  of  the  days 
when  the  good  farm- 
folk  of  tlie  blackened 
country  down  belo\v 
them,  where  now^  stood 
tlie  leafy  lodges  of  the 
Muscoyites  and 
the  white  tents  of  the 
Courtlanders,  used  to 
come  into  Kernsberg 
to  market,  the  great 
solemn -eyed  oxen 
drawing  carts  full  of 
country  sausages,  and 
brown  meal  fresh  from 
the  mill  to  bake  the 
wholesome  bread — or 
when  the  stout  market 
women  brought  in 
the  lappered  milk  and 
tlie  butter  and  curds. 
So  the  starying  folk 
dreamed  and  dreamed 
and  woke,  and  cried 
out  curses  on  them 
tliat  had  waked  them, 
saying,   "  Plague    take 

tlie  hands  that  pulled  me  back  to  this 
gutter-dog's  hfe  !  For  I  was  just  a-sitting 
down  to  dinner  witli  a  hauncli  of  yenison 
for  company,  and  such  a  lordly  trout, 
buttered,  with  green  sauce  all  oyer  him,  a 
loaf  of  white  bread,  crisp  and  crusty,  at  my 
elbow%  and — Holy  Saint  Matthew  !— such  a 


Haughtily  flew  the   red  ]ion  upon  the  citadel  of  Kernsberix." 

that  the  three  ca])tains  usually  sat  burly 
Peter  Balta,  stiff-haired,  dry-faced,  keen- 
eyed — Alt  Pikker,  lean  and  leatliery,  the  life 
humour  within  him  all  gone  to  lighting 
juice,  his  limbs  mere  bone  and  muscle,  a 
certain  acrid  and  caustic  wit  keeping  the 
corners   of   his   lips   on  the   wicker,  and,  a 
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little  back  from  these  two,  George  the 
Hussite,  a  smaller  man,  very  solemn  even 
when  lie  was  making  others  laugh,  but 
nevertheless  Avith  a  proud,  high  look,  a  stiff 
upper  lip,  and  a  moustache  so  liuge  that  he 
could  tie  the  ends  behind  liis  head  on  a 
windy  day. 

These  three  had  been  speaking  together  at 
tlie  wide,  low  window  from  which  one  can 
see  tlie  tight  little  red -roofed  town  of  Kerns- 
dorf  and  the  green  Kernswater  lying  like  a 
bright,  looped  ribbon  at  the  foot  of  the  hills. 
To  thum  entered  the  Sparhawk,  a  settled 
frown  of  gloom  upon  his  brow,  and  the 
hunger  A\'hicli  lie  shared  equally  with  the 
otliers  alreiidy  sliarpening  the  falcon  hook  of 
his  nose  and  whitening  his  thin  nostrils. 

At  siglit  of  him  the  three  heads  drew^ 
apart,  and  Alt  Pikkcr  began  to  speak  of  the 
stars  that  were  rising  in  the  eastern  dusk. 

"  Tlie  dog-star  is  white,"  he  said  didacti- 
cally. "  In  my  schooldays  I  used  to  read  in 
tlie  Latin  tongue  that  it  was  red  !  " 

Ihit  l)y  tlieir  interest  in  such  a  matter  the 
Sparha\vk  knew  that  they  had  lieen  speaking 
of  far  other  things  than  stars  before  he 
burst  open  the  door.  For  little  George  the 
Hussite  pulled  his  pandour  moustaches  and 
muttered,  "  A  plague  on  the  dog-star  and  the 
foul  Latin  tongue.  They  are  only  fit  for 
the  gabble  of  fat-fed  monks.  Moreover,  you 
do  not  see  it  now,  at  any  rate.  For  me,  I 
would  I  were  back  under  the  Bohemian  pine 
trees,  wdicre  the  very  wine  smacks  of  resin, 
and  where  there  is  a  sheep  (your  own  or 
another's,  it  matters  not  greatly)  tied  at 
every  true  Hussite's  door." 

"  What  is  this  ? "  cried  the  Sparhawk. 
'^  Do  not  deceive  me.  You  were  none  of 
you  talking  of  stars  when  I  came  up  the 
stairs.  For  I  heard  Peter  Balta's  voice  say, 
'  By  Heaven  !  it  must  come  to  it,  and  soon  ! ' 
And  yon,  ILissite  George,  answered  him, 
'  Six  days  will  settle  it.'  What  do  you  keep 
from  me  ?  Ont  with  it  ?  Speak  up,  like 
three  little  men  !  " 

It  was  Alt  Pikker  who  first  found  words 
to  answer. 

"  We  spoke  indeed  of  the  stars,  and  said  it 
was  six  days  till  the  moon  should  be  gone, 
and  til  at  the  time  would  then  be  ripe  for  a 
sally  by  tlie—by  the— Plassenburg  Gate  !  " 

"  Psliaw  !  "  cried  the  Sparhawk.  "  Lie  to 
your  fatlier  coirt'essor,  not  to  me.  I  am  not 
a  purblind  fool.  I  have  ears,  long  enougli, 
it  is  true,  but  at  least  they  answer  to  hear 
withal.  You  spoke  of  the  wells,  I  tell  you  ;  I 
saw  your  heads  move  apart  as  I  entered  ;  and 
then,  forsooth,  that  dotard  Alt  Pikker  (who 


ran  away  in  his  youth  from  a  monk's 
cloister-school  wdth  the  nun  that  taught 
them  stocking-mending)  must  needs  furbish 
up  some  scraps  of  Latin  and  begin  to  prate 
about  dog-stars  red  and  dog-stars  white. 
Faugh  !  Open  your  mouths  like  men,  set 
truthful  hearts  behind  them,  and  let  me 
hear  the  worst !  " 

Nevertheless  the  three  captains  of 
Kernsberg  were  silent  awhile,  for  heavi- 
ness was  upon  their  souls.  Then  Peter 
Balta  blurted  out,  "  God  help  us  !  There 
is  but  ten  days'  more  provender  in  the  city, 
the  river  is  turned,  aiicl  the  wells  are  almost 
dried  up  !  " 

After  this  the  Sparhawk  sat  awdiile  on  the 
low^  window^  seat,  watching  tlie  twinkling 
fires  of  the  Muscovites  and  listening  to  the 
hum  of  the  towm  beneath  the  Castle— all  now 
snllen  and  subdued,  no  merry  hucksters 
about  the  church  porches,  no  loitering  lads 
and  lasses  linking  arms  and  bartering  kisses 
in  the  dusky  corners  of  the  linen  market,  no 
clattering  of  hammers  in  the  armoui'ers' 
bazaar — a  muffled  buzzing  only,  as  of  men 
talking  low^  to  themselves  of  bitter  memori-s 
and  yet  dismaller  expectations. 

"  I  have  it !  "  said  the  Sparliawds:  at  last, 
with  his  eyes  on  the  misty  plain  of  niglit, 
W'ith  its  twinkling  pin-points  of  fire  wdiich 
were  the  watch-fires  of  the  enemy. 

The  three  men  stirred  a  little  to  indicate 
attention,  but  did  not  speak. 

"  Listen,"  he  said,  "  and  do  not  interrupt. 
You  must  deliver  me  up.  I  am  the  cause 
of  war — I,  the  Duchess  Joan.  Hear  you  !  I 
have  a  husband  who  makes  war  because  I 
contemn  his  bed  and  board.  He  has 
summoned  the  Muscovite  to  lielp  him  to 
woo  me.  Well,  if  I  am  to  be  given  up,  it 
is  for  us  to  stipulate  that  the  armies  be 
withdrawn,  first  beyond  the  Alia,  and  tlien 
as  far  as  Courtland.  I  will  go  with  them  ; 
they  will  not  find  me  out — at  least,  not  till 
they  are  back  in  their  own  land." 

"What  matter?"  cried  Balta.  "They 
would  return  as  soon  as  they  discovered  the 
cheat." 

"  Let  us  sink  or  swim  together,"  said 
Hussite  George.  "We  w^ant  no  talk  of 
surrender  !  " 

But  grey,  dry  Alt  Pikker  said  nothing, 
weighing  all  wuth  a  judicial  mind. 

"  No,  they  would  not  come  back,"  said  the 
Sparhawk  ;  "  or,  at  WT)rst,  we  would  have  time 
—that  is,  you  would  have  time — to  revictual 
Kernsberg,  to  fill  the  tanks  and  reservoirs, 
to  summon  in  the  hill  men.  Tliey  would 
soon   learn   that  there   had  been   no   Joan 
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within  tlie  city  but  the  one  they  had  carried 
back  with  them  to  Courtland.  Piassenburg, 
slow  to  move,  would  have  time  to  bring  up 
its  men  to  protect  its  borders  from  the 
Muscovite.  All  good  chances  are  possible 
if  only  I  am  out  of  the  ww.  Surrender 
me,  but  bj  private  treaty,  and  not  till  you 
have  seen  them  safe  across  the  fords  of  the 
Alia  ! " 

"  Nay,  God's  truth  ! "  cried  the  three, 
"  that  we  will  not  do  !  They  would  kill  you 
by  slow  torture  as  soon  as  they  found  out 
that  they  had  been  tricked." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Sparhawk  slowly,  "  but 
by  that  time  tliey  ivoiild  have  been  tricked.' 

Then  Alt  Pikker  spoke  in  his  turn. 

"  Men,"  lie  said,  "  this  Dane  is  a  man — a 
better  than  any  of  us.  There  is  wisdom  in 
what  he  says.  Ye  have  heard  in  church 
how  priests  preach  concerning  One  who  died 
for  the  people.  Here  is  one  ready  to  die — if 
no  better  may  be — for  the  people  !  " 

"  And  for  our  Duchess  Joan  !  "  said  the 
Sparliawk,  taking  his  hat  from  his  head  at 
the  name  of  his  lady. 

''Our  Lady  Joan  !  Aye,  that  is  it  !  "  said 
the  old  man.  "  We  would  all  gladly  die  in 
battle  for  our  lady.  We  have  done  more— 
we  have  risked  our  own  honour  and  her 
favour  in  order  to  convey  lier  away  from 
these  dangers.  Let  the  boy  be  given  up  ; 
and  that  he  go  not  alone  wdthoutlit  attendance, 
I  W'ill  go  with  him  as  his  chamberlain." 

The  other  two  men,  Peter  Balta  and 
George  the  Hussite,  did  not  answer  for  a 
space,  but  sat  ponder mg  x\lt  Pikker 's  counsel. 
It  was  George  the  Hussite  who  took  up  the 
parable. 

"I  do  not  see  why  you,  Alt  Pikker,  and 
you,  Maurice  the  Dane,  should  hold  such  a 
pother  about  wdiat  you  are  ready  to  do  for 
our  Lady  Joan.  So  are  w^e  all  every  wdiit  as 
ready  and  willing  as  you  can  be  ;  and  I 
think,  if  any  are  to  be  given  up,  W'C  ought 
to  draw  lots  for  wdio  it  shall  be.  You  fancy 
yourselves  overmuch,  both  of  you  !  " 

The  Sparhawk  laughed. 

"Great  tun-barrelled  dolt,"  he  said,  clap- 
ping Peter  on  the  back,  "  how  sweet  and 
convincing  it  would  be  to  see  you,  or  that 
ale-faced  knave  George  there,  dressed  up  in 
the  girdle-brace  and  steel  corset  of  Joan  of 
the  Sword  Hand  !  And  how  would  you  do 
ai  to  your  beard  ?  Are  you  smooth  as  an 
Qgg  on  the  cheeks  as  I  am  ?  It  would  be 
rare  to  have  a  Duchess  Joan  with  an  inch  of 
blue-black  stubble  on  her  chin  by  the  time 
she  n eared  the  gates  of  Courtland  !  Nay, 
lads,    whoever   ^tays— I   must  go.     In  this 


matter  of  bridt\s  I  have  qualities  (how  I  got 
them  1  know  not)  that  the  best  of  you 
cannot  lay  claim  to.  Do  you  draw  lots  wdth 
Alt  Pikker  there,  an  you  will,  as  to  who 
shall  accompany  me,  but  leave  Joan  of  the 
Sword  Hand  to  settle  her  own  httle  differ- 
ences with  him  who  is  her  husband  by  the 
blessing  of  Holy  Church." 

And  he  threw  up  his  heels  upon  the  table 
and  plaited  his  knees  one  above  the  other. 

Then  it  w^as  Alt  Pikker's  time. 

"  Peter  Balta,  and  you,  George  the  Heretic, 
listen,"  he  cried,  vehemently  emphasising  the 
points  on  the  palm  of  his  hand.  "  You,  Peter, 
have  a  wife  that  loves  you— so,  at  least,  we 
understand — and  your  Marion,  how  would 
she  fare  in  this  hard  w^orld  without  you  ? 
Have  you  laid  by  a  stocking-foot  full  of 
gold  ?  Does  it  hang  inside  your  chimney  ? 
I  trow  not.  Well,  you  at  least  must  bide 
and  earn  your  pay,  for  Marion's  sake.  I 
have  neither  kith  nor  kin,  neither  sweetheai't 
nor  wife,  covenanted  nor  unco venan ted. 
x\nd  for  you,  George,  you  are  a  heretic,  and 
if  they  burn  you  alive  or  let  out  the  red  sap 
at  your  neck,  you  will  go  straight  to  hell-lire. 
Think  of  it,  George  !  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
am  a  true  man,  and  after  a  paltry  year  or 
two  in  purgatory  (just  for  the  experience) 
will  go  straight  to  the  bosom  of  patriarchs 
and  apostles,  along  with  our  Holy  Father  the 
Pope,  and  our  elder  brothers  the  Cardinals 
Borgia  and  Delia  Eovere  !  " 

"  You  talk  a  deal  of  nothings  wdth  your 
mouth,"  said  George  the  Hussite.  "It  is 
true  that  I  hold  not,  as  you  do,  that  every 
dishclout  in  a  church  is  the  holy  veil,  and 
every  old  snag  of  wood  with  a  nail  in't  a 
veritable  piece  of  the  true  cross.  But  I 
would  have  you  know  that  I  can  do  as  nnicli 
for  my  lady  as  any  one  of  you — nay,  and 
more,  too,  Alt  Pikker.  For  a  good  Hussite 
is  afraid  neither  of  purgatory  nor  yet  of 
hell-fire,  because,  if  he  should  chance  to  die, 
he  will  go,  without  troubling  either,  straight 
to  the  abode  of  the  martyrs  and  confessors 
who  have  been  judged  worthy  to  withstand 
and  to  conquer." 

"  And  as  to  what  you  said  concerning 
Marion,"  nodded  Peter  Balta  truculently, 
"she  is  a  soldier's  wife  and  would  cut  her 
pretty  throat  rather  than  stand  in  the  w^ay  of 
a  man's  advancement  !  " 

"  Specially  knowing  that  so  pretty  a  wench 
as  she  is  could  get  a  better  husband  to- 
morrow an  it  liked  her  !  "  commented  Alt 
Pikker  drily. 

"  Well,"  cried  the  Sparhawk,  "  still  your 
quarrel,  gentlemen.    At  all  events,  the  thing 
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is    settled.      The    only   question   is    when? 
How    many    days'    water   is    there   in    the 

wells  ? " 

Said  Peter  Balta,  "  I  will  go  and  see." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE    GREETINa    OF    THE    PRINCESS 
MAIIGARET. 

They  were  making  terms  concerning  treaty 
of  delivering  thns  :- — 

"When  the  last  Muscovite  has  crossed 
the  Alia,  when  the  men  of  Courtland  stand 
ready  to  follow— then,  and  not  sooner,  we 
will  deliver  up  our  Lady  Joan.  For  this  we 
shall  receive  from  you,  I^ouis,  Prince  of 
Courtland,  fifty  hogsheads  of  wine,  six 
hundred  wagon-loads  of  good  wheat,  and 
the  four  great  iron  cannon  now  standing 
before  the  Stralsund  Gate.  This  all  to  be 
completed  before  we  of  Kernsberg  hand  our 
Lady  over." 

"  It  is  a  thing  agreed,"  answered  Louis  of 
Courtland,  who  longed  to  be  gone,  and, 
above  all,  to  get  his  Muscovite  allies  out  of 
liis  CO  in  1  try.  For  not  only  did  they  take  all 
tlie  best  of  everything  in  the  field,  but,  like 
locusts,  they  spread  themselves  over  tlie  rear, 
carrying  plunder  and  rapine  through  the 
territories  of  Courtland  itself,  treating  it, 
indeed,  as  so  much  conquered  country,  so 
that  men  were  daily  deserting  his  colours 
in  order  to  go  back  to  protect  their  wives 
and  daughters  from  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don 
and  the  Strelits  of  little  Russia. 

Moreover,  he  wanted  that  proud  wench, 
his  wife.  Without  her  as  his  prisoner,  he 
dared  not  go  back  to  his  capital  city.  He 
had  sworn  an  oath  before  the  people.  For 
the  rest,  Kernsberg  itself  could  wait.  With- 
out a  head  it  would  soon  fall  in,  and,  besides, 
he  flattered  himself  that  he  would  so  sway 
and  influence  the  Duchess,  when  he  once 
liad  her  safe  in  Ins  palace  by  the  mouths  of 
Alia,  that  she  would  repent  her  folly,  and  at 
no  distant  day  sit  knee  by  knee  witli  liim  on 
his  throne  of  state  in  the  audience  hall  when 
the  suitors  came  to  plead  concerning  tlie  law. 

And  even  his  guest  Prince  Ivan  was  com- 
plaisant, standing  behind  Louis's  chair  and 
smiling  to  himself. 

"  lirother  of  mine,"  he  would  say,  "  I  came 
to  help  you  to  your  wife.  It  is  yonr  own 
affair  how  you  take  her  and  wdiat  you  do 
with  her  when  you  get  her.  For  me,  as  soon 
as  you  have  her  safe  within  the  summer 
palace,  and  have  given  me,  according  to 
promise,    my    heart's     desire,    your     sister 


Margaret,  so  soon  will  I  depart  for  Moscow. 
My  father,  indeed,  sends  daily  posts  praying 
my  instant  despatch,  for  he  only  waits  my 
return  to  launch  a  host  upon  his  enemy  the 
King  of  Polognia." 

And  Prince  Louis,  reaching  over  the  arm 
of  his  chair,  patted  his  friend's  small,  sweet- 
scented  hand,  and  thanked  him  for  his  most 
unselfish  and  generous  assistance. 

Thus  the  leaguer  of  Hohenstein  attained 
its  object.  Prince  Louis  had  not,  it  is  true, 
stormed  the  heights  of  Kernsberg  as  he  had 
sworn  to  do.  He  had,  in  fact,  left  behind 
him  to  the  traitors  who  delivered  tlieir 
Duchess  a  large  portion  of  his  stores  and 
munitions  of  w^ar.  Nevertheless,  lie  re- 
turned proud  in  heart  to  his  capital  city. 
For  in  the  midst  of  liis  most  faithful  body 
of  cavalry  rode  the  young  Duchess  Joan, 
Princess  of  Courtland,  on  a  white  Neapolitan 
barb,  with  reins  that  jingled  with  silver  bells 
and  rosettes  of  ribbon  on  the  bosses  of  her 
harness. 

The  beautiful  prisoner  appeared,  as  was 
natural,  somewluit  wan  and  anxious.  She 
was  clad  in  a  close-fitting  gown  of  pale  blue, 
with  inch-wide  broidering  of  gold,  laced  in 
front,  and  with  a  train  which  drooped  (diiiost 
to  the  ground.  Over  this  a  cloak  of  deeper 
blue  was  worn,  with  a  hood  in  which  the 
dark,  proud  head  of  the  Princess  nestled 
half  hidden  and  half  revealed.  The  folk 
who  crowded  to  see  her  go  by  took  this  for 
coquetry.  She  rode  with  only  tlie  one 
councillor  by  her  who  had  dared  to  share 
her  captivity —one  Alt  Pikker,  a  favourite 
veteran  of  her  little  army,  and  tlie  master- 
swordsman  (they  said)  who  had  instructed 
her  in  the  use  of  arms. 

No  indignity  had  been  offered  to  her. 
Indeed,  as  great  honour  was  done  her  as 
was  possible  in  tlie  circumstances.  Prince 
liouis  had  approached  and  led  her  by  the 
hand  to  tlie  steed  which  awaited  her  at  the 
fords  of  the  Alia.  The  soldiers  of  Court- 
land  elevated  their  spears  and  the  trumpets 
brayed  a  salute.  Tlien,  without  a  word 
spoken,  her  husband  liad  bowed  and  with- 
drawn as  a  gentleman  should.  Prince  Ivan 
then  approached,  and  on.  one  knee  begged 
tlie  privilege  of  kissing  lier  fair  liand. 

The  traitors  of  Kernsberg,  who  had  bar- 
tered their  mistress  for  se\'eral  tuns  of 
Rhenish,  could  not  meet  lier  eye,  but  stood 
gloomily  apart  witli  faces  sad  and  dow  nciist, 
and  from  tlie  town  came  the  sound  of 
women  weeping.  Only  George  the  Hussite 
stood  by  with  a  smile  on  his  face  and  his 
thumbs  stuck  in  his  waistband. 
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The  ca|)tivo  PriiKJcss  spoke  not  ;it  all,  an 
was  indeed  natural  and  iittinii^.  A  wonian 
C()n(|uered  does  not  easily  fori^ive  iliose  who 
have  hinn])led  lier  pride.  She  talked  little 
even   to   Alt  Pikker,  and    then   only  apart. 


one  eaptured  ])at  in  nowise  vanqnished. 
And  the  soldiers  of  the  army  of  Conrtland 
(those  of  them  who  were  married)  whispered 
one  to  another,  notin^^  her  demeanonr, 
"  Our  good   Prince  is  bnt  at  the  ])eginning 


'f  f 


1^,k    \>^rA- 


'  Strantie  tliinii'B  to  hear. 


indeed  ! ' ' 


The  nearest  gni(h3,  who  had  l)een  chosen 
because  of  his  knoAvledge  of  Gei'maii,  could 
not  hear  a  nnn'nnir.  With  bowed  head  and 
eyes  tjiat  dwelt  steadily  on  the  nndidating 
mane  of  her  white  barb,  Joan  swayed  her 
graceful  body  and  compressed  her  lips  like 


of  liis  troid)les  ;  for,  by  Brunhild,  did  yon  ever 
see  such  a.  wencli  ?  They  say  she  can  engage 
any  tw^o  fencers  of  her  army  at  one  time  !  " 

"  Her  eye  is  like  a  rapier  tlirust,"  whis- 
pered another.  'Sjust  now  i  went  uear  lier 
to  look,  and  she  arched  an  eyebrow  iit  me, 
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no  more,  and  lo  !  I  went  cold  at  my  marrow 
as  if  I  felt  the  blue  steel  stand  out  at  my 
backbone." 

"  It  is  the  hunger  and  the  anger  that  have 
done  it,"  said  another  ;  "  and,  indeed,  small 
wonder  !  She  looked  not  so  pale  when  I 
saw  her  ride  along  Courtland  Street  that  day 
to  the  l)om--tlie^  day  she  was  to  ])e  married. 
Then  her  eyes  did  not  pierce  you  through, 
but  instead  they  slione  with  their  own  proper 
light  and  were  Very  gracious." 

"  A  strange  wencli,  a  most  strange  wench," 
responded  the  first,  "  so  soon  to  change  her 
mind." 

"  Ha  !  "  laughed  his  companion,  "  little  do 
you  know  if  you  say  so  1  She  is  a  woman- 
small  doubt  of  that !  Besides,  is  she  not 
a  princess  ?  and  wherefore  should  our 
Prince's  wife  not  change  her  mind  ? " 

They  entered  Courtland,  and  the  flags 
flew  gaily  as  on  the  day  of  w^edding.  The 
drums  beat,  and  the  populace  drank  from 
spigots  that  foamed  red  wine.  Then  the 
Prince  Louis  came,  with  hat  in  hand,  and 
begged  that  the  Princess  Joan  would  graciously 
allow  him  to  ride  beside  her  through  the 
streets.  He  spoke  respectfully,  and  Joan 
could  only  bow  her  head  in  acquiescence. 

Thus  they  came  to  the  courtyard  of  the 
palace,  the  people  shouting  behind  them. 
There,  on  the  steps,  gowned  in  wdiite  and 
gold,  with  bare  head  overrun  with  ringlets, 
stood  the  Princess  Margaret  among  her 
women.  And  at  sight  of  her  the  heart  of 
the  false  princess  gave  a  mighty  bound,  as 
Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand  drew  her  hood  closer 
about  her  face  and  tried  to  remember  in  what 
fashion  a  lady  dismounted  from  her  horse. 

"Mv  lady,"  said  Prince  Louis,  standmg 
hat  in^hand  before  her  barb,  "  I  commit  you 
to  the  care  of  my  sister,  the  Prhicess  Margaret, 
knowing  the  ancient  friendship  that  there  is 
between  you.  She  will  speak  for  me,  knowing 
all  my  will,  and  being  also  herself  shortly 
contracted  in  marriage  to  my  good  friend. 
Prince  Ivan  of  Muscovy.  Open  your  hearts 
to  each  other,  I  pray  you,  and  be  assured 
that  no  evil  or  indignity  shall  befall  one 
whom  I  admire  as  the  fairest  of  women  and 
honour  as  my  wedded  wife  ! " 

Joan  made  him  no  answer,  but  leaped 
from  her  horse  without  waiting  for  the  hand 
of  Alt  Pikker,  w4iich  many  thought  strange. 
In  another  moment  the  arms  of  the  Princess 
Margaret  were  about  her  neck,  and  that 
impulsive  princess  w^as  kissing  her  heartily 
on  cheek  and  lips,  talking  all  the  while. 


*'  Quick  !  Let  us  get  in  from  all  these 
staring,  stupid  men.  You  are  to  lodge  in  my 
palace  so  long  as  it  lists  you.  My  brother 
hath  promised  it.  Where  are  your  women  ?  " 
"  I  have  no  women,"  said  Joan,  in  a  low 
voice,  blushing  meanwhile ;  "  they  would 
not  accompany  a  poor  betrayed  prisoner 
from  Kernsberg  to  a  prison  cell !  " 

"  Prison  cell,  indeed  !  You  wall  find  that 
I  have  a  very  comfortable  dungeon  ready  for 
you  !  Come— my  maidens  will  assist  you  ! 
Hasten— pray  do  make  haste!"  cried  the 
impetuous  little  lady,  her  arm  close  about 
the  tall  Joan. 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  the  false  bride,  with 
some  reluctance,  "  but  I  am  well  accustomed 
to  wait  on  myself." 

"Indeed,  I  do  not  wonder,"  cried  the 
ready  Princess  ;  "  maids  are  vexatious 
creiitures,  w^ell  called  '  tirewomen.'  But  come 
-see  the  beautiful  rooms  I  have  chosen  for 
you !  Make  haste  and  take  off  your  cloak,  and 
then  I  will  come  to  you  ;  I  am  fairly  dying 
to  talk.  Ah,  why  did  you  not  tell  ine  that 
day?  That  was  ill  done.  I  would  have 
ridden  so  gladly  with  you.  It  w^as  a  glorious 
tiling  to  do,  and  has*^  made  you  famous  all 
over  the  world,  they  say.  I  have  been 
thinking  ever  since  what  I  could  do  to  be 
upsides  with  you  and  make  them  talk  about 
me.  I  will  give  them  a  surprise  one  day 
that  shall  be  great  as  yours.  But  perhaps  I 
shall  not  w^ait  till  I  am  married  to  do  it." 

And  she  took  her  friend  by  the  hand  and 
with  a  light-hearted,  skipping  motion  con- 
voyed her  to  her  summer  palace,  kissed  her 
again  at  the  door,  and  shut  her  in  with 
another  imperious  adjuration  to  be  speedy.  ^^ 
"  I  will  give  you  a  quarter  of  an  hour," 
she  cried,  as  she  lingered  a  moment  ;  "  then 
I  will  come  to  hear  all  your  story,  every  word," 
Then  the  false  Princess  staggered  rather 
than  walked  to  a  chair,  for  brain  and  eye 
were  reeling. 

"  God  wot,"  she  murmured  ;  "  strange 
things  to  hear,  indeed  1  Sweet  lady,  you 
little  know  how  strange  !  This  is  ten 
thousand  times  a  straiter  place  to  be  in.  than 
when  I  played  the  Count  von  Loen.  Ah, 
women,  women,  w^hat  you  bring  a  poor, 
innocent  man  to  !  " 

So,  without  unhooking  her  cloak  or 
throwing  back  the  hood,  this  sadly  be- 
wildered bride  sat  dowai  and  tried  to  select 
any  hopeful  line  of  action  out  of  a  whirling 
chaos  of  her  thouglits.  And  even  as  she  sat 
there  a  knock  came  sharply  at  the  door. 


{To  he  continued.) 


ON    THE    SAFE    SIDE": 

A    YIHIT   TO   THE   STRONG-ROOMS   OF  CHANCERY   LANE. 
1]Y  R.  M.  O'Reilly. 

Illmtraled  from  rhotographH  by  (he  London  Stereoscopic  Company, 

"IXTHKX    once    I    liiul    (luito    rccoveTiMl  fiiindicn-  coiitaiiu'd   tliirtccii  sackfiils  of  postal 

YV-^        from    the    iirsl  inevitable    feelino-  orders  diirinir  the  trial  of   the   inissino;   word 

i.hat  I   was  in   a  pi'ison    I   ei)joye<l  coinpetitioii, 

my  visit,  to  the  (liaiicery  Lane  Safe  Deposits  AUhoii^h    I    have    l)ee'ii    I'luh'    eiioiiirli    to 

imme!isely.       It  is    really  one    of    the  most  connm^nee     this    article    hy    compai'inu'    mv 

inter(!stin,u'    of     London's    siu'hts     I'or    sneh,  sensations,  when,  admitted  to  these  preeineis, 

indeed,  it  may  be  eaJled.      As  1  was  escorted  to  those  experienced  on   one's  iirst  enlranc(i 

thr()n<j:h     by    Ihe    coin'tcons    manairer,    Mv.  into  a,  }>rison,  ilie  Ji]i[)ression    was  certaiidv 

Lvans,  I  innch  wished  that  walls  conld  speak  not  caused    by    want  of    beauty  in   my  snr- 
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— we  all  know  they  have  ears — that  I  mi^^dit  roundin,iXH,  for  tlie  ])in']din,L»:  is  botli    artistic 

learn  the  liistory  of  the  vast  treasures  hidden  and  beautiful.      Tlie  entrance  is  of  polished 

in  the  safes  and  strong-rooms  of  wliich.  I  was  red    granite,    \\\i\\    handsome    wrought-iron 

pri\ileged  to  see  tlie  outside  covering.     One  gates,  and   a  portcullis    in    grille,    which    is 

safe    contains     l)etweeu     £;><), 000, t)t)t)    and  lo^vered  from  al)ove  wlieu  i'e(|iured,  protects 

£40,000,000  of  value  ;   £5,000,00t)  is  (|uite  the    upper  external  vestibule.       A    staircase 

a   common    (le})osit.      l>esides    nKiney  \'alue  of   miu-l)le    and    mosaic    leads   down    to  the 

these    saft^s     coirtain    interesting    records  -  lower  external  vestil)ule,  whicdi  is  a  work  of 

Shakespeare's  folios   were    in  one  for  years,  art  in  its   decorations.      The  ceiling    is   of 
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v\TK  '   vi>rir.ri,i;. 


enamelled     iron, 

bean  t,  if  111  ly      de- 

siu'iied,    niid    tlie 

walls  ai'e    of    ^'ari- 

eoloui'ed      marl)les, 

^s\\\\     a     dado     of 

<i:i'and  aiiti(jiu\  'I'lie 

(Mitranee    to    tlu? 

\X'Sliliu!e     is    rai'e- 

fidly  u'liarded,  and 

no    ])ei"soii     is    ad- 

niiitrd   williout   an 

order. 

Al    the    end    of 

the   nj»|)er  extei'nal 

vestibnle  are  coni- 

i'o  liable      wailinu-- 

roonis  slocked  w  iili 

ne\vsj)ancrs,  books. 

and  writinir  nialeri-     [ 

als- -  one  for  kidics, 

one  for  ^irentleineii, 

and    anotlicr    ])ro- 

niisenonsly  labelled 

"geni^'al,"    in    the 

lanu'iiaire     of      tla; 

railway  eompaides. 

Having  passed  tlirongh  the  imier  gates  of        tastefnlly  deeoratiMJ    with   briu'lit   tiles.      On 

tlie    lobby,  I   was   eseorted    to    the    "safe"        the  rightdiand  side   is  a  sirong-rooni  for  the 

vestdade,    where   tlie    varions    strong-rooms        de|)osit   of    plate,  which    is   cared    for   at;  a 

occu|)y   three    sides    of    the    area,,    winch    is        trilling  cost  for  tra\'ellci"s  who  wish  to  ieav(; 

it.  there  when  away 
fi'om  t.own. 

ndie  strong-rooms 
p!'o])er  for  docu- 
ments and  \aln- 
ables  form  the  most 
interesting  ]>ortion 
of  the  Safii  Deposit.. 
These  rooms  weigh 

000  tons  and  have 
doors  which  weigh 
two  tons  each. 
'Hiey  ar(^  dividiMJ 
into  abotit  r)(){) 
separate  iron  sales, 
which  are  arran<ied 
in  tiers  called 
"integvrs/'        11ie 

1  oc  k  s  o  f  t  h  ese 
"  integei's  "  are  so 
ari"anged  that.  th(^ 
key  of  th(i  lessee  as 
w(dl  as  that  of  ihe 
cnstodian  is  rc- 
([iiired  before  ati 
o])einnir  can  be 
elTected. 

CUlUilDOIi    BETWEEN    STKONG-KUOMS.  Eaclt     *'  illtcger  " 


''ON    THE  SAFE  SIDE: 


is  tiil<MJ    \m"(1)  ;i   jin 
}>o\',    wliicli 
l;ik(Mi     out.    I 
?'<'nU'raii(i  nxainimM 
at  Ill's  Icisiirr.    Small 


van    IH.  N     rJf 

hy    tlic  ;^  |V         '<. 

rodin^i  arc  {)?'<)\-i(l('(l  ;  "*|^N,^^  ""'  '^K 

'i^n'     iliat.     purpose,  '♦  ^i    ^T**^ ».  ^^3 

\v]i(M"('     i'('?it<'rs    ran 

iTo    over    1  heir     hc- 

I(>]i,Ln'n,u's     shielded  \  }    ^^fT'i^? 


IVniii     prTiiii^'     eyrs.  fl     ,'#    'f^%|' 

All  I  he  ^1  i'i))iLi'-ro()])is  ti 

ar<^     hiiill    ni!     iron 

e(dimi!lS      ill       tlie  " 

\aiih^    heiiealh    the  l 

l)iiil<linu-,     and     ai'e  | 

cninpleh'jy      i^nljijcd 

from  exiernal  walls, 

SO  thai  ariiird  pad'ols 

can    ^\alk     round, 

over,    and     under 

them,   and    iherc^    is 

an    arranLaanent    of 

i)ii]'ro]'s\\hi('h  shows 

the  snn'oinidiiiLrs    1 1'om    (^Xi'vy   side,    so    tliat,        A\ork    nrrniiL^cnKMU    \)y    \\hi<*h    tlie  door    v:,\\\ 

a  walehman  cannoi   he  sni'pris<'d  r\-(ai  should        (miIv   ho   <tpened   ai    ;i   L'"ivt'ii    hour  onee   it    is 

a    hurudar    (dl'ecl     an     entrance-.       On     cnch        |ocke<L      Ai  a  pai-f-enlar  hour  of  the  c\eninii: 

<l<'<a'    of    the    stronu'-i'oom   there   is  a    elork-        the  (|i)ois  are  Incked  hv  i  h'Mnana*^^-,  and  no 


■•  r\i  I  <>i  i;->      (»K   umkm;-   r\'sn>r    \    -ii;on< 
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person  can  open  tlieni  until  the  hour  on  the 
following  day  for  wiiich  the  clockwork  locks 
are  set,  and  on  Sat'irday  tliej  are  set  so  that 
the  doors  cannot  be  opened  nntil  Monday 
mornino^.  ^o  key  can  open  them  until  the 
appointed  hour.  The  armour-plating  of  the 
strong-rooms  consists  of  iron  and  steel  inter- 
sected plates,  and  a  steel  building  encloses  all 
the  strong-rooms. 

The  Deposit  is  liglitad  l)y  electricity,  with 
gas  in  reserve.  EveiT  modern  improvement 
has  been  utilised,  and  everything  done  re- 
gardless of  expense,  it  is  fireproof  as  well 
as  proof  against  burglars.  When  tlie 
manager  and  staff  leave  for  tlie  night  the 
t)uilding  is  lianded  o^'er  to  an  armed  patrol. 

Some  of  the  safe  doors  differ  from  the 
rest,  having  l)een  put  up  l)y  the  desire  of  the 
owners.  One  of  these  is  tlie  famous  Chubb's, 
whicli  won  a  gold  medal  at  tlie  Edinburgh 
Exhibition — it  cost  its  owner  £2,500.  The 
day  I  was  tliere  a  ser\'ice  of  gold  plate  was 
being  taken  out  by  the  owner,  for  the  night, 
as  tlie  Prince  of  Wales  was  to  dine  with  him 
that   evening.      Ladies   who  have  valuable 


jewels  lea^^e  them  there  and  cidl  for  tlieni 
when  tliey  w^ant  to  wear  them.  Keys  can 
also  be  registered  at  the  Safe  ])eposit  for  the 
small  sum  of  one  shilling  a  year,  and  if  the 
subscriber  loses  his  keys  tliey  will  be  re- 
turned in  twenty-four  hours  or  one  pound 
paid  over  to  replace  tliem. 

The  charges  for  renting  safes  are  very 
moderate  and  vary  from  £1  to  £100  a  year. 
Some  of  the  large  safes  could  hold  the  fur- 
niture of  a  liouse.  Every  comfort  is  pro- 
vided for  tlie  anxious  souls  wdio  seek  the 
security  of  these  strong-rooms  for  their 
treasures,  and  tlieir  letters  are  received  and 
forwarded  to  any  given  address. 

It  seems  odd  to  those  whom  Fortune  lias 
not  afflicted  witli  similar  riches  that  there 
should  be  quite  a  numlier  of  people  whose 
only  permanent  address  in  London  is  "  The 
Chancery  Lane  Safe  Deposit,"  but  as  one 
looks  around  at  the  extremely  comfortable 
and  even  luxurious  arrangements  made  for 
the  convenience  of  the  institution's  patrons, 
one  feels  that  it  is  certainly  a  very  "safe" 
sort  of  club  to  keep  as  a  picd-a4erre  in  town ! 


SITTING- rtOOM    FOR    THE    USE    OF    DEI'OSITOIIS. 


By   II.  i.   Walkki;. 
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AN^NE    AT^J3    THE    ANARCHIST. 

By  Mrs.  Andrew  Dean. 

{Author  of  "  The  (j rasshoppers.'^) 
rilustrafed  by  A.  C.  Weatherstone. 


NCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a 
clergyman's  widow  wlio  lived 
in  a  little  country  town  and 
liad  two  daugliters  called 
Anne  and  Alice.  They  were 
very  poor.    In  fact,  the  united 

income  of  the  family  did   not   exceed   two 

linudred  a  year,  which  is  not   much  when 

three  ladies  have  to  pay 

for  all  they  receive  and 

give   out  of  it.      Mrs. 

Crewe     had     been     a 

pretty   woman    in    her 

time,  and  she  saw  with 

satisfaction     that     her 

girls  were  taking  after 

her.    So  she  hoped  that 

in  spite  of  their  poverty 

they   w^ould   some   day 

marry   and  relieve  her 

income    of     tlie     long 

depressing  strain  upon 

it.  In  many  respects  she 

was   a   foolish   woman, 

but  she  took  pains  witli 

the  education  of  Anne 

and    Alice.      She   sent 

them     regularly     to 

school,  and  she  looked 

after  their  health    and 

their  manners   as   well 

as  she  could. 

Luckily  there  was  an 

excellent    school    in 

Burnside,     where     the 

girls   were    taught  for 

next    to    no t h i n g. 

Nevertheless,   in    after 

years  Mrs.  Crewe  bore 

the    school    a    grudge 

because  she  felt  sure  that  Anne  had  picked 

up   her   un feminine    ideas  within   its  walls. 

Mrs.  Crewe   had   lived  in  Burnside  all  her 

life,  and  her  opinions  on  most  matters  were 

vague,  but  she  had  no  doubts  at  all  about 

what  w^as  feminine  and  wdiat  was  not. 

In   complexion    and    stature    the    sisters 

resembled  each  other  ;  but  in  expression  and 

manner  they  were  widely  apart.    Alice,  every- 


"  Anne  Crewe  said  Burnside  stifled  her.' 


one  said,  was  a  sweet  girl.  She  had  a 
willowy  figure  and  great  pathetic  eyes.  She 
cried  rather  easily  and  often  had  headaches, 
and  at  scliool  she  did  not  distinguish  herself. 
But  in  Burnside  most  people  thought  her  a 
much  nicer  girl  than  her  sister,  and  when 
Mr.  Beeston  went  to  the  house  twice  in  one 
week,  everybody  hoped  he  went  for  Alice  and 
not  for  Anne. 

No  one  in  Burnside 
denied  that  Anne  had 
brains.  In  fact,  some 
folks  went  as  far  as  to 
say  it  was  a  pity  she 
had  not  been  born  a 
man  and  therefore 
meant  to  use  them.  At 
school  she  carried  off 
prize  after  prize,  and 
for  many  a  year  she 
played  tlie  dangerous 
part  of  show-scholar. 
]^ut  she  never  grew 
disagreeably  conceited , 
although  you  could 
have  found  people  in 
Burnside  who  tli ought 
her  so.  There  is  ^ 
degree  of  conceit  tliat 
most  of  us  easily  forgive 
to  youth,  because  we 
know  what  shocks  it 
will  sustain  in  the  battle 
of  life  and  liow^  soon  a 
sound  nature  sloughs 
it.  Of  course,  youug 
people  are  tiresome 
creatures.  They  come 
knocking  at  our  doors; 
with  tlieir  new^  ideas, 
and  their  inconvenient  requests,  and  their 
anxiety  "to  go  out  for  to  see";  and  they  hardly 
listen  when  we  implore  them  to  avoid  knocks; 
and  stay  quietly  at  home.  "  Knocks  ?  "  cry 
tliey.  "  Honour  and  glory  and  the  kingdoms, 
of  the  world."  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
Anne  Crewe  said  Burnside  stifled  her. 

She  wanted  to  go  to  college,  but  tliat  was 
out  of  the  question  because  of  the  expense. 
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She  had  no  desire  to  teach,  or  to  nurse,  or  to 
stand  beliind  a  connter.  She  wanted  to 
write,  and  this  ambition  had  not  been 
roused  by  inward  genius,  but  by  the  school- 
mistress's sister,  who  was  a  successful  jour- 
nalist. Tlie  sister  sometimes  stayed  in 
Burnside,  and  always  made  much  of  Anne. 
So  when  the  girl  found  she  could  not  go  to 
Girton  she  said  she  wished  to  live  in  London 
and  Avrite  for  the  press.  Such  a  proposal  had 
never  issued  from  the  lips  of  a  Burnside 
young  person  in  the  memory  of  man,  and 
when  Mrs.  Crewe  invited  the  town  to 
condole  with  her  it  condoled  unanimously. 
The  oldest  maiden  iidiabitant  told  Anne  that 
if  she  stayed  at  home  like  a  good  girl  she 
would  be  preparing  herself  for  the  duties  of 
a  married  woman.  Of  course,  as  she  had  no 
money  and  few^  friends  she  might  never  be 
married  ;  but  every  girl  should  wish  for  a 
home  of  her  own,  and  spend  her  youth  in 
scrambling  for  it.  Anne  did  not  take  these 
remonstrances  so  patiently  as  she  should  have 
done,  and  she  was  even  indiscreet  enough  to 
say  she  would  rather  go  to  Girton  than 
marry  her  grandfather's  friend,  as  her  school- 
fellow Rosie  Lloyd  had  done.  From  the 
moment  this  remark  became  public  property, 
Burnside  made  up  its  mind  that  Anne  Crewe 
was  "  unfeminine,"  and  wondered  thereat, 
wdiich  shows  that  Burnside  went  wath  the 
swim  and  puzzled  themselves  about  questions 
of  heredity. 

At  sixteen  a  girl  without  money  cannot  as 
a  rule  do  much  to  escape  from  uncongenial 
surroundings  ;  and  w^hen  you  are  young  you 
think  that  the  thing  you  w^ant  and  cannot 
have  at  once  will  not  be  w-orth  having  later 
on.  Poor  Anne  fretted  and  fumed  all 
through  her  early  youth,  and  offended  her 
neighbours  by  showing  how  much  she  wished 
to  get  away.  A  few  felt  sorry  for  her,  but 
the  majority  called  her  an  ambitious,  dis- 
contented girl,  and  supposed  that  they  com- 
pletely described  her.  The  same  people 
w^ould  have  been  full  of  pity  for  a  bird 
beating  its  wings  against  a  cage.  Many  of 
us  are  kinder  to  animals  than  to  human 
beings. 

It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  a  sweet 
girl  like  Alice  would  behave  very  differently 
from  her  sister,  and  it  seemed  like  a  rew^ard 
for  good  conduct  when,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, she  received  one  of  those  summonses  all 
women  ardently  desire.  In  Burnside  the 
marriage  of  a  penniless  young  lady  was  not 
an  everyday  event.  There  were  very  few 
young  gentlemen  in  the  town,  and  five  girls 
out  of  six  never  married  at  all.     Mrs.  Crewe 


may  have  been  a  silly  woman,  but  this  fact 
liad  not  escaped  her  observation  ;  so  when 
the  struggling  local  solicitor,  Mr.  Beeston, 
proposed  to  Alice,  she  urged  the  girl  not  to 
throw  away  a  chance  that  would  probably 
never  occur  again.  Like  a  dutiful  daughter 
Alice  obeyed  her  mothei*,  and  accepted  the 
man.  She  did  not  like  him  much,  but 
Mrs.  Crewe  said  that  w-omen  always  grew 
fond  of  their  husbands  after  marriage. 
Meanwhile,  she  enjoyed  getting  new  clothes 
and  wedding  presents,  and  she  thought  it 
w^as  better  to  be  called  Mrs.  Beeston  than  to 
remain  Alice  Crew^e  all  her  days.  The  young 
couple  would  be  very  sliort  of  money.  Anne 
foresaw'  that  her  sister  w^ould  be  worse  off 
as  a  matron  than  she  had  been  as  a  maid, 
and  she  asked  her  mother  to  point  out  the 
advantages  of  a  marriage  neither  sanctified 
by  affection  nor  comforted  by  money.  But 
Mrs.  Crew^e  only  quoted  texts  at  her  elder 
daughter,  and  continued  to  cut  out  under- 
clothing for  her  younger  one. 

In  course  of  time  Anne  had  an  offer,  and 
refused  it.  She  did  not  care  for  the  man, 
and  she  said  she  would  not  marry  for  board 
and  lodging.  When  this  view  of  hers  leaked 
out,  Burnside  began  to  tlnnk  her  hardly 
respectable.  It  compared  her  with  that 
sweet,  womanly  creature,  her  sister,  who  had 
five  children  and  a  broken  constitution  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  it  felt  quite 
relieved  wdien  she  suddenly  cut  her  leading 
strings  and  escaped  to  London.  For  five 
years  she  had  tried  through  the  pemiy  post 
to  get  her  foot  on  the  journalistic  ladder, 
and  at  last  someone  at  the  top  reached  her 
a  helping  hand.  An  editor  who  had  been 
taking  anything  she  sent  of  late  offered  her 
regular  work. 

From  Burnside  Anne  Crewe  vanished. 
She  did  not  make  a  name  by  her  WTiting— 
at  least,  not  a  name  that  reached  Burnside. 
Her  mother  said  that  she  sent  cheerful  letters, 
and  seemed  able  to  maintain  herself  ;  in  fact, 
she  once  or  twdce  came  to  Alice's  assistance 
with  a  cheque.  At  first  Mrs.  Crew-e  used  to 
W' rite  for  Anne  wdienever  anything  went  a  little 
w^'ong  :  if  her  servant  gave  notice,  for  instance, 
or  if  Alice's  cliildren  had  the  measles.  Anne 
used  to  explain  that  she  had  regular  w^ork  to 
do  and  could  not  run  off  when  it  suited  her, 
but  no  one  in  Burnside  accepted  that  excuse 
for  her  selfish  behaviour.  Though  she  some- 
times sent  Alice  a  cheque,  people  agreed  in 
whispers  that  money  cannot  make  up  for 
personal  sympathy.  Anne  did  not  even 
spend  her  annual  holiday  in  Burnside,  and 
perhaps  it  was  natural  her  mother  should 
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(l)iiik    this    iiiikiii(!.     Slu^  li;j,<l    no   idi^a    tlial  own    n])])('iiu^    U)V  drink.      He    liad    Ji    Vn\\^- 

\\vv  (kiiiirlitcr  di(]  hard  woi'k  loi'  her  ])ay.  and  snll'i^'iiiir  set  of  ('h'ciils,  and  a   iiiothcr-in-law 

really   iic.cih'd    r<'S(    and    bracinii:  air  oni-c   in  who  wonld  stai'vc  lu'i'sclf  for  lier  child  and 

twelve  niontliM.     .Mrs.  Crewe*  was  wry  silly  iri-andehildren,    so    he     took    thinirs    easily, 

ahoni    i(.     She   refnsed   lo  \isir  Anne' or  l;0  Mi'S.  ('re\\e   ha<l  a    weak  s])ot  in  jier  under- 

trav(^]   witli   her,  and  in  IJnrnside  she  liardly  standinir  lor  her  son-in-law  the  lawye]',  ev(Mi 

evc!"   spolce   of    liei'.       l^eoph^    thon^'ht.   tJiere  when   she   had    seen    the    i)rnis(^s    on    Alice's 

nnisi;  1)1'  a   *^'ood    I'eason    foi*   hei'  silenee,  and  ai'nis. 

they    piei. nrrd    Annc^    slarvinir    in    a    ^irarret,  "Are  yon   snre   yon  didn't  ])rovok(^  him, 

addressing"  an  nneni})loyc<]  mob  from  a  cart,  darlintr ':"'' she  said. 

and  probably  wcarinu'  a  dividetl  skirt.  Some  of  the  children  died,  and  the  olliers 

Mrs.  (^-ewi!  always  talked  of '•  my  dan^U'hter  were   nsnally  ill.      They   were    born   withonl 

Mrs.  lieeston  "  in  a- V(uVc  of  maternal   j)i'id(\  constitutions  and   bronii:ht  np  without  care, 


"lie  Baid  lio  wa;^  i^oing  to  iniirder  lier." 

altlionudi    poor  Alice's  affairs  were  far  from  for   ai    the  au'c   of  twenty-six    their   mother 

llom'ishinL^      She   had   not.    learned   to    love  had  neitluM'strenirth  nor  spirit  left.     Poverty, 

her   husband  aft(M'  marriai^^e  :    and    yon  can  sickiKss,  an<l   sorrow   had  worn  out.  tlie  irirl 

hardly   blame  1ier   for  this,   IxM-anse  lie   had  who    had     oriviMi    herself    so    liu'lnly    at     Ikm" 

turned    out   a    drunkard    as   well  as  a    fool.  uiother's  Inddifiir.     The  pariMil  blunders  and 

II<^   was  his  wife's  inferior  in  every   respect  the  child  ])ays  :  so  it  was,  so  ii   is,  and  so  it 

but  that  of  physical  str(Mi<x(h,  and   he  jtroM'il  c\cr  must  be. 

Itis  superiority  in   this  one   point    by   beatinu'  I>ut    it    is  doubifid    whether    Mrs.    ( ^vw(^ 

h(M\     or  course,  his  practice  did  not  flourish,  tvaliscd     that    slie    had    not    dou<'    well    for 

for    his    habitus    W(M"e    not    hi<!den    under    a  her    damrhter    in    advisinij:     her    to     marry 

bushel,   and   as    his    family    incr(>ascd    vw^vy  "Mr.  lieeston.     She  would   have   been  bitterly 

year  it.  so(ui   became  difficult    to  satisfy  tlieir  disappointed    if    Alic<'    had    not    ,irone    forth 

appetiti!  for  i)read  and   ])utt.er  as  well  as  his  from  her  house  as  a.  l)ride.     She  seemed  to 
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consider  the  world  a  vale  of  tears,  in  wliicli 
it  is  better  to  have  a  drunken  son-in-law  than 
none  at  all,  and  more  satisfactory  to  bury 
grandchildren  than  never  to  possess  them. 
She  still  had  the  pleasure  of  alluding  to  Kim 
as  "my  son-in-law,"  but  this  was  soon  the 
only  pleasure  left  to  her  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Beeston. 

Thei'e  are  some  unhappy  women  in  the 
world  who  can  imagine  what  his  wife  and 
children  suffered  at  his  hands  :  what  the 
years  brought  them  of  want  and  bodily 
terror.  Once,  in  a  drunken  fit,  he  half 
killed  his  eldest  boy  ;  another  time  he  set  a 
dog  at  his  wife  and  brought  on  a  serious 
illness.  Over  and  over  again  the  children 
were  saved  from  starvation  by  Mrs.  Crew^e 
and  various  friends.  And  every  year  Alice 
carried  a  child  beneath  her  breaking  heart, 
a  child  born  to  a  father's  curses  and  a 
mother's  tears.  At  last,  one  winter  evening 
Mr.  Beeston  went  into  his  wife's  room  with  a 
hatchet  and  said  he  was  going  to  murder  her. 
He  had  done  this  before,  but  Alice  had  never 
got  used  to  it.  Her  nerves  were  weak.  She 
managed  to  escape  to  a  back  room  and  lock 
the  door  against  him  ;  but  as  he  followed 
her  with  the  hatchet  and  began  very  coolly 
and  resolutely  to  cut  out  a  panel  of  the  door, 
and  as  the  children  were  in  the  room  with 
her,  she  felt  driven  to  open  the  window  and 
call  for  help.  Otherwise,  she  reflected,  he 
would  come  in  and  kill  them  all,  and  their 
fate  would  be  described  in  one  of  those  little 
newspaper  paragraphs  that  you  find  under 
the  heading  of  "  The  Provinces,"  and  do  not 
read  because  they  are  so  disagreeable. 

Luckily  for  Alice  their  doctor  heard  her 
calling,  and  he  happened  to  be  a  man  with 
his  wits  about  him.  %  He  came  into  the  house 
armed  with  a  bottle  of  brandy  and  invited 
Mr.  Beeston  to  share  it  with  him.  When 
the  bottle  was  finished  the  lawyer  could  not 
move.  Alice  and  her  children  escaped  to 
Mrs.  Crewe's  house,  and  the  doctor,  with  the 
help  of  a  colleague,  carried  the  sot  to  the 
nearest  lunatic  asylum,  where  the  authorities 
agreed  that  he  had  better  finish  his  days. 
So  that  w^as  the  end  of  Alice's  married  life  : 
and  the  problem  that  now  presented  itself 
to  Mrs.  Crewe  was  how  to  make  her  income 
of  two  hundred  pounds  support  herself,  her 
sickly  daughter,  and  three  sickly  children. 
The  sale  of  Mr.  Beeston's  business  would 
hardly  sufiice  to  pay  the  asylum  fees. 

When  Mrs.  Crewe  had  applied  herself  to 
the  problem  for  some  time,  without  much 
success,  business  connected  with  Mr.  Beeston's 
disordered  affairs  took  her  up  to  London. 


She  wrote  to  Anne  beforehand,  and  received 
a  warmly  worded  invitation  by  return  of 
post.  Anne  said  she  could  put  her  mother 
up,  and  if  possible  would  meet  her  at  the 
station.  But  just  before  Mrs.  Crewe  started 
a  letter  came  to  say  that  Anne  could  not  be 
at  the  station  because  she  had  to  go  into  the 
country  and  interview  a  Eussian  Anarchist. 
She  told  her  mother  to  take  a  cab  from 
St.  Pancras  to  St.  George's  Mansions,  to  ask 
for  the  key  of  Miss  Crewe's  flat,  to  instal 
herself  in  the  blue  bedroom,  and  to  make 
herself  tea  by  the  sittiug-room  fire. 

"  It  sounds  quite  mysterious,"  said  Ahce 
to  Mrs.  Crewe  ;  "as  if  Anne  had  made  a 
clandestine  marriage  and  set  up  a  home  of 
her  own.  But  if  she  were  married  she  would 
not  be  running  about  the  country  interview- 
ing Anarchists." 

"  It  seems  an  odd  thing  for  a  young  lady, 
and  my  daughter,  to  do,"  said  Mrs.  Crew^e. 
"  Poor,  dear  Anne  !  I  suppose  she  will  have 
lost  all  her  good  looks." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Alice  gloomily. 
"  She  has  not  had  so  hard  a  life  as  I 
have." 

"  Not  so  hard  a  hfe  !  "  repeated  Mrs.  Crewe 
in  amazement ;  "  but  she  has  earned  her  own 
living  for  years,  and  you  have  been  supported 
by  your  husband." 

Alice  looked  in  the  glass  at  her  grey  hair, 
her  sunken  cheeks,  and  at  a  scar  on  her  fore- 
head, but  she  said  nothing.  It  was  time  for 
Mrs.  Crewe  to  go. 

Her  train  arrived  at  St.  Pancras  a  little 
late,  and  she  did  not  get  to  St.  George's 
Mansions  until  five  o'clock.  She  w^as  taken 
up  to  her  daughter's  flat  in  the  lift  and  then 
left  to  herself,  and  as  she  peeped  in  at  each 
room  she  felt  like  the  girl  in  the  story  of  the 
Three  Bears.  It  was  really  a  very  small 
place,  and  the  furniture  had  not  cost  much  ; 
but  you  must  remember  that  Mrs.  Crewe 
knew  nothing  about  the  ways  of  the  modern 
bachelor  girl.  She  spoke  of  every  single 
woman  as  an  "  old  maid,"  and  expected  her 
to  be  either  soured  or  silly.  She  sat  down 
in  her  daughter's  sitting-room  and  wondered 
what  the  w^orld  was  coming  to,  and  how^  much 
Burnside  would  believe  of  what  she  told  them 
when  she  got  back. 

Anne  had  taken  great  pains  with  the 
room,  but  her  friends  saw  nothing  very 
wonderful  about  it.  Perhaps  they  envied 
her  the  oriel  window  with  two  little  steps  up 
to  it.  She  had  found  the  pretty  fireplace 
ready  for  her,  and  the  green  tiles  and  the 
white  paint  and  a  delicate  wall-paper.  Her 
one  extravagance  had  been  a  Persian  carpet. 
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The  .chairs  and  tables  were  plain,  cheap  ones  ; 
books  and  pots  and  pictures  collect  them- 
selves. She  had  bou,<>;}it  daifodils  in  honour 
of  her  mother's  visit,  and  the  sun  always 
shone  in  of  an  afternoon  wlien  he  shone  on 
London  at  all.  So  the  room  looked  pleasant 
and  spring-like,  and,  in  Mrs.  Crewe's  opinion, 
quite  luxurious.  Presently  Anne  arrived,  and 
she  looked  pleasant  and  spring-like,  too. 

"  My  dear  !  "  exclaimed  her  mother,  "  you 
seem  younger  than  Alice,  and  prettier  than 
ever." 

'^  I  have  not  liad  tlie  trouble  poor  Alice 
has,"  said  Anne,  and  she  kissed  her  mother 
affectionately. 

"Poor  Alice,"  she  said  again,  h[df  to  herself, 
as  she  made  the  tea. 

Someliow  it  had  never 
occurred  to  Mrs.  Crewe 
to  think  of  her  married 
daughter  as  "poor  Alice" ; 
but  to  her  Burnside 
friends  she  liad  often 
spoken  of  "  poor  Anne." 
"  You  must  work  very 
luird  to  eiu'n  all  this," 
she  said,  looking  round 
the  room.  She  could  not 
giYQ  up  her  old  point  of 
view  without  striking  a 
blow  for  it. 

"Yes,  1  work  hard," 
said  Anne. 

"But    you   look   very 
well." 
"  1  am  very  well." 
Mrs.  Crewe  siglied. 
"  Poor  Alice,"  she  said 
after   a    pause,   and   she 
felt  that  since  she  arrived 
in    London    she     had 
travelled  far. 

They  talked  chiefly  of 
Alice  all  tlie  evening  ; 
and  it  was  only  as  Anne  bade  her  mother 
good-night  that  she  lingered  a  little  and 
said  something  of  her  own  affairs. 

"  They  have  just  made  me  sub-editor," 
slie  explained  ;  "  that  means  an  increase  of 
salary.  Then  I  write  for  some  of  the 
Colonial  papers.  I  shall  ])e  able  to  help 
you  and  Alice.  I  had  no  idea  things  were 
so  bad." 

"  But,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Crewe,  "  do  you 
never  think  of  marriage  yourself  ?  " 
Anne  blushed. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  tliat  l)lusl), 
Mrs.  Crewe  would  have  gone  to  bed  Avith  the 
pleasant   conviction    that   the  worst  of   her 


troubles  were  over.  Instead  of  wliich  she 
began  the  very  next  day  to  look  out  anxiously 
for  its  cause.  She  soon  observed  that  in 
Anne's  talk  and  Anne's  plans  the  name  of 
Mr.  Zagadin  occurred  more  often  than  any 
other  ;  and  she  wished  her  daughter  would 
mention  his  age  and  prospects,  or,  better 
still,  present  him,  so  that  Mrs.  Crewe  could 
judge  whether  Anne's  establish nient  in  life 
as  Mi's.  Zagadin  would  be  a  satisfactory  step 
in  her  career.  If  she  married,  she  would 
probably  be  unable  to  help  her  mother  and 
sister  much.  A  matron  lias  more  claims  on 
her  purse  than  a  spinster,  and  less  control  of 
her  money.  Nevertheless,  Mrs.  Crewe  hoped 
that   Mr.   Zagadin   was   a  fine   fellow,  and 


Slie  wondered  what  the  world  was  comini?  to." 


would  press  his  suit.  E\'eji  though  she  had 
to  pincli  and  scrape  to  the  end  of  her  days 
in  conse(pience,  she  wished  to  see  Anne 
married — that  is,  she  wislied  it  if  Mr.  Zagadin 
passed  muster.  Formerly,  she  would  have 
wished  it  in  any  case. 

Ik^fore  she  had  been  twenty-four  hours  in 
town  tlie  opportunity  she  desired  presented 
itself.  Anne  came  home  earlier  than,  usual, 
and  said  that  Mr.  Zagadin  had  wired  to  ask 
whetlier  he  might  come  to  dinner  tliere  tliat 
night.  Slie  had  arranged  already  for  extra 
supplies,  and  she  had  brought  in  fresh  flowers 
for  the  table.  She  set  it  herself  with  mimosa 
and  green  glasses,  and  then  she  went  away 
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and  put  on  lier  best  blouse.  Mrs.  Crewe,  who 
had  spent  a  depressing  afternoon  over  her 
son-in-law's  affairs,  hoped  that  the  sight  of 
Mr.  Zagadin  would  raise  her  spirits.  She 
sighed  a  little  over  his  name,  and  wdshed  it 
w^as  a  Mr.  Smith  or  Brown  for  whom  Anne 
brought  home  mimosa  sprays. 

"  What  is  he,  my  dear  ?  "  she  asked,  as  her 
daughter  and  she  sat  over  the  fire  awaiting 
their  guest. 

"An  Anarchist,"  said  Anne  ;  "  a  Russian 
Anarchist." 

"  Dear  me  !  Not  the  one  you  inter  vie  w^ed 
yesterday  ?  " 

"  That  w^as  his  cousin,  wdio  is  a  great 
inventive  genius,  they  say.  He  told  me  he 
had  nearly  found  out  how  to  make  bombs  as 
small  as  peppercorns,  and  so  pow^erful  that 
if  you  dropped  one  from  the  top  of  St.  PauFs, 
it  would  wreck  London." 

"  How  terrible  !  But  your  Mr.  Zagadin 
isn't  that  kind  of  Anarchist,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  He  isn't  inventive.  He  is  in  very  bad 
health,  poor  fellow,  ever  since  he  was 
tortured." 

"  Tortured  !  " 

*'  Yes  ;  he  will  show  you  the  marks  on  nis 
hands.  And  then  he  worked  in  the  salt 
mines  for  years,  and  his  eyes  are  weak.  So 
are  his  lungs,  because  he  escaped  in  winter, 
and  nearly  died  of  exposure." 

"  But,  my  dear,  how  does  he  earn  his 
living  ?  Being  an  Anarchist  won't  pay  his 
weekly  bill*,  I  suppose." 

"I  don't  know  about  that.  Of  course, 
mother,  you  mustn't  expect  him  to  look  and 
talk  like  a  Burnside  young  man." 

"  A  Burnside  young  man  w^ouldn't  ask 
himself  to  dine  with  a  young  unmarried 
lady,"  said  Mrs.  Crewe  at  once,  for  this  had 
been  on  her  mind. 

"  Oh,  he  wouldn't  think  anything  of  that," 
said  Anne. 

"  But,  my  dear.  Anarchists  are  such  wicked 
people." 

"  Poor  Mr.  Zagadin  isn't  wicked." 

"  But  they  want  to  kill  everybody." 

"  This  one  wouldn't  hurt  a  fly — at  least, 
not  an  English  fly." 

"  I  suppose  he  won't  have  any  dynamite 
ivitJi  him  .?  "  said  Mrs.  Crewe  nervously. 


CHAPTER   II. 

Mrs.  Crewe  looked  at  the  Anarchist  and 
the  Anarchist  looked  at  her,  and  neither  of 
them  guessed  how  little  tw^o  people  so  wide 
apart  could  see  of  each  other.   The  Anarchist's 


dreadful  doctrines  w^ere  not  written  on  his 
face  or  presaged  by  his  body.  Mrs.  Crewe 
thought  she  had  never  seen  a  man  so  mild 
and  fair  and  small  ;  and  when  she  heard 
him  cough,  she  wished  she  could  put  him 
to  bed  with  a  nuistard  plaster  and  a  liot 
drink.  He  had,  however,  eaten  an  excellent 
dinner,  and  now,  with  the  permission  of  his 
hostess,  he  was  smoking  a  cigarette.  Anne 
had  warned  her  mother  that  he  would  wish 
to  do  so,  and  Mrs.  CrcAve  had  said  that  of 
course  you  could  not  expect  an  Anarchist  to 
observe  conventional  rules  and  refrain  from 
tobacco  in  the  presence  of  ladies.  Probably 
he  associated  with  ladies  who  smoked  them- 
selves. Anne  said  that  it  was  quite  likely, 
and  determined  not  to  get  out  her  own 
cigarette  case  this  evening. 

Mr.  Zagadin  talked  good,  fluent  English, 
and  he  told  his  stories  with  little  dramatic 
gestures  that  gave  them  point,  and  convinced 
Mrs.  Crewe  of  his  honesty.  He  could  not 
describe  the  horrors  of  the  knout  so  vividly 
if  he  had  not  seen  it  administered — felt  it 
on  his  own  back.  His  eyes  had  a  scared 
look,  and  his  smile  came  with  a  nervous 
twitch  that  made  you  miserable,  and  all  the 
evening  his  cough  tore  him  in  pieces.  Yet 
he  w^ent  on  talking,  and  the  two  w^omen 
listened,  fascinated.  All  he  had  to  tell  them 
stirred  their  deep  compassion,  and  the  poor 
little  man  himself  did  likewise.  A  child 
would  have  seen  that  he  was  half-starved 
and  too  thinly  clad.  When  he  said  good- 
night, Mrs.  Crewe  wished  it  was  possible  to 
wrap  the  roast  beef  in  brown  paper  and  put 
it  in  his  pocket,  but  she  felt  sure  that  even 
an  Anarchist  would  consider  such  behaviour 
a  breach  of  etiquette. 

"  Poor  little  man  !  "  she  said,  when  Anne 
came  back  to  the  fire.  Anne  looked  at  her 
mother  gratefully. 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  she  said  ;  "  one  longs  to 
be  the  sun  and  shine  on  him." 

There  is  no  ignorance  so  dark  and  obstinate 
as  the  ignorance  of  near  relationship  may  be. 
Strangers  will  not  belittle  or  exalt  you  as 
unfairly  as  your  kith  and  kin  will  when  they 
are  inclined  either  way.  Mrs.  Crewe  had 
never  taken  the  trouble  to  readjust  lier  ideas 
of  Anne,  whose  early  youth  had  vexed  and 
puzzled  her.  But  to-night  scales  fell  from 
her  eyes,  and  for  an  amazing  moment  she 
saw  her  child  as  others  saw  her — a  bright, 
sweet-tempered  w^oman  with  brains  and 
energy,  able  to  help  a  creature  w^eaker  than 
herself ;  willing,  perhaps,  to  give  herself 
unwisely  away. 

"  What  a  pretty  blouse  that  is  !  "  she  said  ; 
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and  Anne  thoiipjlit  the  observation  rather 
silly  and  ill-timed.  She  did  not  know  what 
wise,  appropriate  refieetioiis  had  preceded  it. 

Nothing  more  was  said  about  Mr.  Zagadin 
that  i]ight,  but  Mrs.  Crewe  lay  awake  for 
hours  thinking  of  liini.  Self-sacritice  is 
presumably  a  virtue,  but  it  is  not  the  one  a 
mother  wishes  her  child  to  practise  when  she 
chooses  a  husband.  At  least,  most  mothers 
would  prefer  more  cheerful  reasons  for  a 
wedding.  Of  course,  Mrs.  Crewe  still  desired 
a  wedding,  and  she  was  sure,  after  one 
evening's  acquaintance,  that  Mr.  Zagadin 
did  nut  resemble  Mr.  Beeston.  He  was 
evidently  amiable,  though  a  little  dazed  in 
his  mind.  It  was  most  unfortunate  that  his 
pliysique  should  be  so  feeble  and  liis  opinions 
so  wicked  and  inconvenient.  How^  can  a 
woman  settle  down  comfortably  with  a  man 
who  may  be  "  wanted ''  any  moment  under 
the  Dangerous  Explosives  Act  ?  True,  it 
w^as  his  cousin  who  was  on  the  track  of  the 
peppercorns,  but  Mr.  Zagadhi  knew  all 
about  them.  True,  also,  that  Mr.  Zagadin 
said  neither  he  nor  his  coushi  wished  to 
drop  them  from  St.  Paul's,  because  they  felt 
most  grateful  to  the  English  people  for 
allowing  them  to  pursue  their  researches 
unmolested.  But  Mrs.  Crewe  supposed  that, 
when  they  were  manufactured,  the  two 
gentlemen  would  drop  them  somewhere — ■ 
probably  on  the  homesteads  of  their  own 
people.  She  thouglit  that  if  the  Russian 
Government  caught  him  again,  it  would  go 
very  hard  with  him.  In  fact,  lie  had  said 
as  nmch,  and  yet  spoken  as  if  his  return 
might  be  ordered  at  a  moment's  notice  any 
time.  Moreover,  the  poor  fellow  was  in  bad 
health.  Even  if  he  knew  how  to  earn  a 
living,  or  wished  to  do  so,  he  would  not  be 
well  enough.  Apparently  he  sat  indoors  all 
day  translating  abstruse  German  philosopliy 
into  Russian.  It  was  a  fine  employment, 
no  doubt,  but  not  one  by  which  a  man  can 
support  a  wife  and  family.  Mrs.  Crewe  did 
not  know  much  about  the  ins  and  outs  of 
Grub  Street,  but  slie  knew  that. 

During  the  next  few  days  Mrs.  Crewe 
tried  hard  to  find  out  Anne's  point  of  vicAv, 
because,  after  all  these  years  of  semi-estrange- 
ment, she  could  not  expect  to  have  much 
voice  in  her  daughter's  affairs.  But  on  this 
subject  Anne  was  not  comnmnicative,  and 
when  her  motlier  liad  been,  a  week  in  London 
she  still  did  not  know  whetlier  the  Anarchist 
would  ever  be  her  son-in-law.  It  was  an 
uneasy  position,  because  by  the  end  of  the 
week  she  liad  quite  made  up  her  mind  that 
she  did  not  wish  him  to  be.     Whenever  she 


could  she  engaged  Anne  in  conversation 
about  Anarchists — their  tenets,  ways,  and 
prospects  in  life.  She  also  read  one  or  two 
numbers  of  a  little  newspaper  in  which 
Mr.  Zagadin  and  his  friends  expressed  their 
opinions.  She  also  saw  Mr.  Zagadin  ne.irly 
every  day,  and  heard  him  cougli  and  watched 
him  smile.  By  the  end  of  the  fourth  day 
her  nerves  were  not  what  they  had  been, 
and  when  she  went  to  sleep  she  had  bad 
dreams  of  plots  and  explosions.  In  the 
daytime,  as  she  travelled  about  London  by 
ti'ain  and  omnibus,  she  wondered  whether 
the  apparent  peace  and  safety  everywhere 
would  soon  be  exchanged  for  the  most  awful 
scenes  of  bloodshed  and  violence.  If  the 
little  newspaper  were  a  true  prophet,  this 
great  city,  these  busy,  prosperous  citizens, 
Avould  soon  be  scattered  and  destroyed  by  a 
handful  of  Mr.  Zagadin's  friends.  Mrs.  Crewe 
felt  that  wlien  this  happened  it  would  be 
most  unpleasant  to  admit  that  Anne  was 
Mrs.  Zagadin,  especially  in  Burnside,  where 
no  one  had  ever  appreciated  Ainie.  It  would 
spoil  entirely  the  impression  Mrs.  Crewe 
meant  to  make  when  she  got  back  by 
describing  Anne's  success  and  Anne's  clothes 
and  furniture.  Burnside  had  openly  pitied 
both  Alice  and  her  mother  for  all  they 
endured  at  the  hands  of  the  lawyer.  It  is 
in  human  nature  to  wish  a  taste  of  change. 
Mrs.  Crewe  had  drunk  of  pity  to  the  dregs, 
and  since  her  arrival  in  London  she  had 
looked  forward  to  stirring  a  little  harmless 
envy  by  her  pictures  of  Anne's  fiat. 

Mr.  Zagadin  usually  paid  his  visits  in  the 
evening  or  on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  Twice  a 
week  he  came  as  a  matter  of  coui'se  to  give 
Anne  a  lesson  in  Russian.  The  otlier  evenings 
some  excuse  or  accident  accounted  for  his 
coming  ;  but,  unless  Anne  meant  to  go  out, 
he  always  came.  Mrs.  Crewe  and  he  were 
excellent  friends,  and  she  had  sent  to  Burn- 
side for  a  bottle  of  home-made  cough  mixture 
that  lier  grandchildren  took  every  winter. 
She  advised  Mr.  Zagadin  to  try  a  double 
dose  at  bedtime,  since  he  suffered  from 
sleeplessness,  and  she  had  been  so  distressed 
by  the  holes  in  his  coat  that  she  persuaded 
him  to  let  her  borrow  it  for  twenty-four 
hours  and  thoroughly  mend  it.  He  did  not 
appear  until  he  had  it  back  again,  and  she 
felt  sure  that  lie  possessed  no  other.  Slie 
could  not  help  liking  him,  and  sometimes, 
when  Anne  was  away  for  a  little  while,  they 
had  animated  discussions  al)out  the  Mist 
questions  in  which  he  was  interested.  They 
were  such  very  big,  difficult  questions,  that 
hitherto  they  had  not  come  in  Mrs.  Crewe's 
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way  either  for  discussion  or  coiisideratioii. 
]>iit,  so  l()!ii{  as  .Ml'.  Zaij:a(li!i  eoiild  talk  he 
did  not  seem  to  mind  iinK'li  who  listened, 
and  .Mrs.  Crewe  did  her  best  to  wrestle  with 
his  eri'iii<r  spirit.  Ilei'  experience  as  a 
Sun<lay-seh()ol  teaciirr  stood  her  in  stead. 
Ihit  (^V(M'v  woi'd  he  spoke  convinced  her  more 
lirndy  that  ho  was  noi  ihe  man  for  Anne. 

One  afternoon  she  was  sitting  ])j  herself 
and  tryino;  lo  make  \\\)  hei'  mind  that  she 
mnst  soon  <ro  hack  to  Ihirnside  and  leave 
hei'  danghtei'    to    manage    her    own    aifairs. 


Anne  may  be  almost  as  nsefnl  to  lier  family 
as  a  man,  and  when  she  saw  that,  she  had 
made  fair  progress  for.  a  woman  of  her  age 
and  snpei'stitions.  Nevertlieless,  she  wotild 
not  have  grndged  her  dangliter  to  a  steady- 
going  Mr.  Smith.  81ie  did  grndge  her  to 
Mr.  Zagadin. 

Mrs.  (Jrewe  had  jnst  pnt  the  little  brass 
kettle  on  for  tea  when  the  door-l)ell  rang. 
8he  had  to  answer  it,  mid  she  ne\'er  liked 
doing  so  because  she  always  ex])ect(Kl  a  tram]) 
or  a  burglar.     It  relieved  her  gi'eatly  to  hear 


'  lie  drank  two  ciq 


She  felt  htippier  than  nsual  al)ont  Alice, 
because  her  sister  bad  jost  sent  her  a  che(prj 
for  fifty  ])ounds,  and  she  would  have  feit 
happy  about  Anne  if  it  had  not  l)een  for 
Air.  Zagadin.  Blie  bad  enjoyed  her  ^'isit  to 
London.  Anne  bad  taken  ber  to  several 
theatres,  and  bought  her  a  new  bonnet  and 
cloak,  and  invited  people  to  meet  ber — 
respectable  ])eople  who  possessed  more  than 
one  coiit  and  did  not  wtuit  to  blow  up  their 
fellow-creatures — not  e\'en  those  wlio  pos- 
sessed twx'iity  coats  to  their  one.  Mrs.  Crewe 
saw   that   a   capable,   generous  woman   like 


]\[r.  Zagadin  cough  as  she  crossed  the  htdl. 
Site  knew  bis  cough  quite  well,  and  she 
hurried  to  let  bim  in. 

"  You  ought  not  tx)  be  out  in  this  weather," 
she  said,  for  it  had  pom*ed  with  rain  all  day, 
and  slie  stiw  that  he  looked  grey  and  cold. 
The  rain  stood  in  dro])s  on  his  thin  heard 
juid  (lri])ped  from  his  nmlirella.  He  could 
not  speak  for  coughing, 

"My  daugbter  is  not  at  home,"  continued 
Mrs.  Crewe,  "  but  you  liad  better  come  in 
and  get  dry,  and  lctmegi\e  you  a  cup  of  tea. 
Youil  catch  your-- —  " 
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She  smotliered  tlie  end  of  lier  plu'ase  in 
active  care  of  his  hat  and  umbrella.  He 
looked  so  like  death  from  cold  that  she  felt  a 
delicacy  about  reminding  him  of  it. 

"  I  nuist  see  jour  daii«;hter,"  said  Mr. 
Zagadin.     "  When  will  she  l)e  home  ?  " 

"Oh!  any  time.  I  don't  qnite  know," 
said  Mrs.  Ore^Ye. 

Mr.  Zagadin  followed  lier  into  the  sitting- 
room,  sat  down  in  an  easy-chair  close  to  the 
fire,  and  shivered.  Mrs.  Crewe  looked  at  his 
face,  and  then  slie  k)oked  at  his  feet.  She 
was  an  elderly  lady  and  he  was  a  very  young 
man,  and  he  was  sick  unto  deatli  and  he  liad 
a  hole  in  his  l)oot. 

"  Take  oif  your  boots  directly  ! "  she  com- 
manded. "Well  dry  them.  If  you're 
afraid  of  Anne  coming  back  I'll  lock 
the  door  ;  but  I  don't  thiidv  she'll 
be  here  yet  !  " 

The  Anarchist  did  as  she  told 
him  with  the  utmost  docility.  He 
drank  two  cups  of  tea  and  Imddled 
over  the  fire  and  couglied  his  dreadful 
graveyai'd  cough.  In  time  the 
warmth  and  Mrs.  Crewe's  ministra- 
tions revived  him  a  little.  Presently 
the  door-bell  rang,  and  Mr.  Zagadin 
got  into  a  fluster  and  put  on  his  l)oots, 
though  they  were  not  dry,  and  in 
spite  of  Mrs.  Crewe's  assurance  tliat 
Anne  always  let  herself  in  with  a 
latchkey. 

It  was  a,  telegram  from  Anne 
to  say  she  had  been  detained  and 
would  not  be  back  till  seven.  AVhen 
Mrs.  ('I'ewe  read  this  message  aloud 
^Ir.  Zagadin  turiied  as  white  as  a 
sheet. 

"  But  I  must  see  her— I  nnist  !  " 
he  said  wildly.     "  Where  is  she  ?     I         "'it' 
will  go  to  her  !  "  and  lie  staggered  to 
his  feet. 

Mrs.  Crewe  thought  he  had  gone  mad  — 
more  mad  than  usual.  "  I  luue  no  idea 
where  she  is,"  she  replied  ;  "  her  editor 
sends  her  here  and  there  at  a  moment's 
notice.     You  know  how  it  is." 

He  sank  back  in  his  chair  and  looked  at 
Mrs.  Crewe.  "  Then  I  must  trust  to  you," 
he  said. 

"  Yes—do,"  said  Mrs.  Crewe.  She  thought 
she  understood.  He  had  come  to  his  last 
penny  and  wanted  to  borrow.  Perhaps 
Anne  owed  him  money  for  the  Russian 
lessons.  Anyhow^,  Mrs.  Crewe  was  quite 
prepared  to  give  him  one  of  the  two 
sovereigns  then  in  her  purse.  He  looked  as 
if  he  bad  been  starving  for  days. 


l>ut  when  he  spoke  again  he  did  not  ask 
for  money. 

"  It  has  ('ome  !  "  he  said  in  a  deep,  tragic 
voice. 

"  Oh  ! "  said  ]\Irs.  (h'ewe  inadecpiately. 
She  still  felt  puzzled,  l>nt  tlie  sadness  of  his 
eyes  began  to  affect  tlie  kind,  dense  old  lady. 
They  seemed  to  draw  her  with  them  to  see 
wlia't  they  sa^v  -  a  ghastly,  real  thing  that 
waited  for  liim. 

"  I  go  back  to-night,"  he  continued,  in 
tlie  same  deep,  liopeless  voice.  "  I  leave 
liiverpool  Street  at  lialf-past  eight.  Don't 
forget — Liverpool  Street  at  half -past 
eight  !  " 

"  I  won't  forget,"  said  Mrs.  Crewe.  "  Is 
that  wliat  you  want  me  to  tell  Anne  ? " 


we  succeed,  the  world  wiU  Ireuilde.' 


"Yes,  I  hope  she  will  1)0  in  time.  I  hope 
she  will  come." 

Mrs.  Crewe  started. 

"  What  ?  "  slie  cried. 

"  I  want  your  daughter  to  go  with  me  !  " 

"  Qi)-  witli — you  ?      I'o  Russia  ?  " 

"Yes,  tell  her  so.  1  think  she  will  come. 
The  danger  is  great  -I  do  not  hide  it — but 
the  glory  is  great,  too.  If  we  succeed,  the 
world  will  tremble.  If  we  fail— we  die." 
And  he  slnnigged  his  slioulders. 

"  P>ut  I  don't  want  Anne  to  die,"  said 
Mrs.  Crewe.     "  Besides,  I  can't  spare  lier  !  " 

"  Well — ])erhaps  we  should  not  die.  It  is 
never  certain.  Perhaps  we  should  go  to 
Sil)eria  or  Saghalien.  There,  too,  thei'e  is  a 
great  work  to  do,     How  can  you  grudge  one 
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life  when  it  may  sow  the  seeds  of  freedom  in 
a  thousand  minds  ?  Your  daughter  has  great 
gifts.  I  will  lead  her  where  she  can  employ 
them." 

"  I  think  she  employs  them  very  well  in 
London,"  said  Mrs.  Crewe.  "  I  am  quite 
satisfied,  and  I  believe  she  is." 

"  How  can  you  be  satisfied  when  millions 
of  your  fellow-creatures  are  miserable  slaves  r 
I  want  to  give  your  daughter  to  Russia.  Do 
you  grudge  one  woman's  life  to  a  whole 
country  ?  " 

Mrs.  Crewe  did,  most  decidedly,  but  she 
thought  it  was  useless  to  say  so.  She  felt  a 
little  afraid  of  Mr.  Zagadin  this  afternoon. 
The  shadow  of  his  sinister  creed  had  fallen 
on  his  face  ;  his  eyes  were  restless  and  terror- 
stricken. 

"  Even  if  Anne  wished  to  marry  you ^" 

she  began,  but  he  interrupted  her  quite 
fiercely. 

"  Who  speaks  of  marriage  ?  "  he  asked. 

Mrs.  Crewe  stared  at  him  uncompre- 
liendingly.  "  You  don't  suppose  my  daughter 
could  travel  about  with  you  unless  she  was 
your  wifCj''  she  said  ;  "  it  is  not  the  English 
custom." 

The  nervous  twitch  that  came  with  his 
smile  was  worse  than  ever  to-day,  and 
Mrs.  Crewe  looked  past  him  in  order  not 
to  see  it. 

"  I  speak  of  martyrdom  and  you  speak  of 
English  custom,"  he  said.  "  Give  me  a  pen 
and  paper.     I  will  write  to  your  daughter." 

He  sat  down  and  wrote  at  great  speed  for 
about  five  minutes. 

"  Shall  you  start  to-night  —  in  any 
case  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Crewe  when  he  got  up  ; 
because,  of  course,  she  had  been  making  up 
her  mind  to  withhold  the  letter  for  a  few 
hours  and  wondering  at  his  simplicity  in 
expecting  her  to  deliver  it. 

"  If  the  world  were  tottering  to  its  end  I 
should  start,"  he  answered. 

Mrs.  Crewe  felt  very  glad  to  hear  it,  and 
then  she  began  to  wonder  what  the  poor 
man's  fate  would  be  and  even  whether  he 
would  ever  reach  his  journey's  end. 

"Do  take  care  of  yourself,"  she  said. 
"  Have  you  a  warm  wrap  for  the  journey  ?  " 

"  I  have  not.  Tell  your  daughter  to 
bring  some.     What  is  mine  is  hers." 

*'But  really,"  urged  Mrs.  Crewe,  "you 
must  not  expect  my  daughter.  It  is  pre- 
posterous." 

"I  do  expect  her,"  said  Mr.  Zagadin. 
*^  She  is  a  noble  woman— formed  for  heroic 
deeds— -not  for  the  petty,  comfortable  life  in 
which   you    would  enslave  her.      She   shall 


be  a  Charlotte  Cord  ay  and  kill  tyrants.  A 
man  may  face  anything,  even  what  I  face, 
with  her  by  his  side.  My  body  is  weak, 
even  my  spirit  fails  me.  I  look  to  her  for 
courage." 

His  cough  suddenly  shook  him  and  he 
could  say  no  more.  When  the  fit  abated  he 
oifei'ed  Mrs.  Crewe  his  hand,  but  he  did  not 
offer  her  the  letter. 

"  Good-bye,"  he  said. 

She  went  with  him  to  the  door. 

"Perhaps  you  will  soon  come  back  to 
England,"  she  said,  with  a  wish  to  cheer  him 
up  a  little. 

"  I  go  to  a  work  from  which  no  man  comes 
back,"  he  answered. 

"But  it  is  horrible,"  she  exclaimed,  "and 
you  so  ill,  too.  Can't  you  throw  the  whole 
thing  up  and  stay  here  and  let  your  friends 
look  after  you  ?     Who  forces  you  to  go  .^  " 

He  shook  his  head  mournfully  and  walked 
towards  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

"  You  have  not  left  the  letter,"  Mrs.  Crewe 
called  after  him. 

"  I  shall  leave  it  with  the  hall-porter,"  he 
said 

Ml,:.  Crewe  returned  to  the  sitting-room. 
It  was  nearly  half -past  six  now,  and  Anne 
might  return  at  any  moment.  What  would 
she  do  ?  Would  she  say  the  danger  was 
visionary  and  Mr.  Zagadin's  need  of  her 
real  ?  Would  she  say  she  could  keep  herself 
out  of  danger,  and  him,  too  ?  Mrs.  Crewe 
could  not  feel  sure.  There  is  no  delusion 
too  silly  for  a  woman  inclined  to  throw  her- 
self away.  The  deeper  the  precipice  the 
more  irresistible  the  fascination. 

Mrs.  Crewe  put  on  her  outdoor  things  and 
went  downstairs.  She  peeped  into  the 
porter's  ofl[ice  and  saw  Mr.  Zagadin's  letter 
lying  on  the  table.  The  porter  was  not 
there.  If  he  had  been  she  could  have  easily 
given  him  a  sixpence  and  asked  him  to  go 
upstairs  and  make  sure  that  she  had  shut  the 
door  of  the  flat.  But  fortune  favoured  her 
and  she  was  not  driven  to  practise  this 
deception.  She  stepped  across  the  threshold 
and  snatched  the  letter  and  fled  into  the 
street.  Her  heart  beat  and  her  knees 
tiembled,  and  she  knew  what  it  means  to  see 
suspicion  in  every  eye  and  to  hear  pursuit  in 
every  footstep.  But  she  was  quite  resolved 
to  wander  about  for  two  hours.  When  you 
have  nowhere  to  go,  and  nothing  to  do,  and 
are  not  inclined  to  look  about  you,  two  hours 
in  the  London  streets  will  pass  like  time  in 
prison.  It  seemed  to  Mrs.  Crewe  that  all 
the  clocks  had  stopped  and  that  every  road 
had  shrunk  in  length.     She  spent  a  quarter 
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of  an  lioiir  in  a  ])aker's  sliop  eating-  buns  slie 
did  not  want ;  she  went  a  little  journey  by 
tlie  Underground  ;  she  tried  tlie  inside  of  a 
bus,  and  the  outside  of  a  tram.  Ijondon  liad 
eertaiidy  dwindled  that  night.  She  could 
not  get  far  enough  awjij.  But  she  would 
not  go  back  to  Bt.  (Jeorge's  Mansions  until 
half -past  eight. 

As  she  sk)wly  mounted  the  foin^  flights  of 
s  t  e  p  s  t  o 
Anne's  flat 
she  took  tlie 
letter  out  of 
her  pocket 
and  held  it 
ready  in  her 
hand.  Anne 
opened  the 
door. 

"Mother!" 
s  h  e  e  X- 
clainied.  "  [ 
have  beeu 
very  uneasy 
about  yon. 
Where  ha,\'c 
you  ])eeu  ? 
And  Toni])- 
kins  is  in  a 
state  about  a 
letter  he  says 
Mr.  Zagadin 
left  witli  hiui 
for  m(i.  I  s 
that  it  i  u 
your  hand  r 
Plow  did  you 
get  it  ?  "  ' 

"I  stole 
it,"  said  IMrs. 
Crewe,  giving 
it  to  her 
daughter. 

Anne  looked 
anxiously  at 
her  rnothcyr, 
who  was  hag- 
g  a  r  d  w  i  t  h 
fatigue     and 

anxiety.  She  led  lier  into  the  sittiug-rooni, 
and  tlien  opened  Mr.  Zagadin's  letter. 

''  Liverpool  Street  at  half-past  eight," 
slie  said,  and  IMrs.  Crewe  saw  hei'  glance 
at  the  clock  ;  "  and  he  wants  me  to  go 
with  him  to  Russia.  IVut  i*  is  half-pu't 
eight  now  !  Oli,  mother,  what  ha\e  you 
done  ?  " 

"  He  wanted  you  to  be  a  martyr,  Anne," 
said  Mrs.  Crewe,  almost  tearfully.    "  J  really 


could  not  allow  it.     Besides,  lie  doesn't  even 
ask  you  to  marry  liim,  does  he  ?  " 

"  It  (U)mes  to  the  same  tliing,"  said  Anne, 
glancing  distractedly  at  the  clock  again. 
"  Of  course,  a  man  of  I\Ir.  Zagadin's  opinions 
doesn't  tliink  any  tiling  of  a  church 
ceremony." 

"  Tlien  \ye  certainly  cannot  think  of  him 
as  a  nujmbei'of  tlie  family,"  said  i\[rs.  Crewe. 

Anne  sat 
(1  o  w  n  a  n  d 
rcjid  her  letter 
again. 

"  Xo  one 
needs  me  as 
he  does,"  she 
said,  with 
both  inde- 
cision and 
anguish  ill  her 
tone.  ''  Pool' 
fellow  :  '^ 

"()li,Ann(^," 
e  xc  la  i  nuid 
her  mother, 
"surely  you 
would  not 
ha\e  gone  I 
It  would  have 
broken  my 
liearl." 

"lint  1 
might  have 
wished  him 
good  -  l)ye-  - 
might  have 
taken  him 
things  for  the 
journey.  He 
is  as  un])rac- 
tical  and  as 
unlit  to  take 
care  of  hini- 
s  c 1 f  as  a 
(diild.  You 
ought  not  to 
have  with- 
held his  let- 
tei*,  mother. 
Where  have  you  been  all  this  time?" 

"  1  really  don't  know  where  I  lia\e  been," 
said  ]\Ii's.  Crewe  :  "all  over  London,  1  tliink. 
T  can't  understand  you,  Aniie.  Siu'ely  you 
<lon't  \vant  to  turn  your  back  on  yotir  A\()rk 
mid  your  people  to  go  and  \)\o\\  up  jioor 
liarmless  Russians  with  dynamite  !  lie  calls 
it  martyrdom  ;  but  you  haven't  been  to 
Siberia  and  lost  youi'  senses." 

'•  Oh  !  I  never  think  of  tliat  side  of  him," 


Slio  f^natelied  tlio  letter  amX  tied  into  tlie  street." 


2^h; 
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interrupted  Anne  rather  impatiently.  "  T 
think  of  liis  cleverness — and  liis  congh.  I 
daresay  I  conld  liave  kept  myself  out  of 
harm's  way,  and  liim,  too." 

"  But  in  his  own  country  he  is  considered 
a  criminal.  If  they  catch  him  they'll  put 
him  in  prison.  No  doubt  if  he  had  a  wife 
they'd  imprison  her,  too,  and  send  her  to 
Siberia.  Tliey're  not  very  particular  out 
there." 

"  Well— it  is  all  over,"  said  Anne  after  a 
long  pause. 

"  But  if  he  writes — if  he  asks  you  to  join 
him  ?  " 

"  He  says  in  his  letter  he  won't  do  that." 

"  But  if  he  did-— you  would  not  go  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  not,"  said  Anne  ;  "  but  I  wisli 
I  had  bidden  him  good-bye." 

For  a  long  time  neither  mother  nor  child 
spoke  again,  and  they  both  thought  of 
Mr.  Zagadin  speeding  towards  Harwich,  ill 
and  disappointed,  ancl  very  poor. 

"  I  wish  I  had  given  him  my  railway  rug," 
said  Mrs.  Crewe. 

"  I  shall  have  to  write  and  tell  him  I 
didn't  get  his  lett'jr  till  it  was  too  late,"  said 
Anne.     "  I  needn't  say  how  it  happened." 

"  I've  no  doubt  lie  thinks  us  very  unkind," 
said  Mrs.  Crewe,  whose  eyes  looked  tearful. 
"  I  hope  it  isn't  wrong  to  be  so  fond  of  an 
Anarchist." 

But  Mrs.  Crewe  never  repented  the  theft 
of  the  letter ;  and  when  she  told  Alice 
about  it,  the  latter  seemed  to  think  lier 
mother    had    acted    as    rightly    as    anyone 


does  who  saves  a  fellow-creature  from 
u  1 1  necessary  su ici de . 

"  There  is  no  knowing,"  she  said  ;  "  Anne 
miglit  have  gone  out  of  sheer  pity." 

A  month  later  Mrs.  Crewe  heard  from 
Anne  that  poor  Mr.  Zagadin  had  neither 
done  the  awful  deeds  nor  suffered  the  awful 
vengeance  he  expected,  because  he  liad 
been  arrested  the  moment  he  had  set  foot 
on  Eussian  «oil.  In  prison,  he  fell  ill  of 
pneumonia  and  died  within  the  week.  The 
news  made  Mivs.  Crewe  feel  quite  conscience- 
stricken.  If  she  had  given  him  her  railway 
rug  perhaps  he  could  have  taken  it  to  prison 
with  him  and  kept  warm.  Even  his  death 
did  not  make  her  wish  for  a  moment  tliat 
she  had  given  him  Anne. 

I^ater  still  she  told  the  story  to  one  or  two 
of  her  Burnside  friends,  and  they  also  said 
she  had  acted  wisely,  though  they  added  that 
it  seemed  a  pity  Anne  should  die  an  old 
maid.  Mrs.  Crewe  replied  that  she  used  to 
be  of  the  same  opinion,  but  that  since  her 
visit  to  Ijondon  she  considered  her  elder 
daughter's  single  life  a  greater  success  in 
every  way  than  her  younger  daugliter's 
married  one. 

Neyertheless,  it  gave  her  great  pleasure  to 
tell  tliem,  about  a  year  after  Mr.  Zagadin's 
death,  that  Anne  was  going  to  marry  her 
editor,  and  would  give  up  her  flat  for  a 
house  in  Chelsea  Square. 

"  I  hope  he  is  a  Conservative  editoi-," 
said  Burnside,  "  then  we  will  try  to  forget 
tluit  Anne  nearly  ran  off  with  an  Anarchist." 
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RIVER  vip:w  in  perak. 


The  }  oliceman  looked  after  the  man  on  the 
bicycle  and  shook  his  head  doubtlidly.  He 
watched  him  wobble  up  the  street  and  then 
wobbk^  liack  aii;ain,  and  lie  was  sorely  troubled. 

"  Hi,  there!"'  he  yelled  at  last.  "Git  off  that 
wheel  whilst  I  see  whether  you've  been  drmking." 


MjhS  Pkim  :  And  you  really  visited  Borneo? 
Rktuknei)  Th  vvkller:  Yes. 
Miss  Pkim  :    Tell    me,  did  you   see  the— ah- 
wild  man  V 


A  GENTivKMAN  was  com])lainin<2;  on  'Change 
that  he  had  invisted  a  large  sum  of  money  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  and  lost  it  all.  A  syni[»a- 
thising  friend  asked  him  whether  he  bad  Ijeen  a 
"bull"  or  a  "bear":  to  which  he  lejtlied  "Neither; 
1  was  just  a  silly  jackass.'' 


A  SMALL  boy,  nine  years  of  age, 
the  host's  son,  who  liad  a  certain 
bishop  for  a  neighbour  at  luncheon, 
l)adly  ^vanted  some  mustard,  l)ut  w^as 
in  great  trepidation  as  to  how  he 
ought  to  address  his  loidship.  After 
rejecting  many  modes  in  his  nund, 
he  decided  he  must  speak  religiously, 
at  the  least,  and  the  bisho])  was 
startled  and  convulsed  at  the  same 
time  by  a  small  treble  voice  saying, 
"  For  Heaven's  sake  pass  the  mustard!  " 

The  bishop,  on  recovering,  ])assed  it. 


l\vo  men  were  holding  a 
heated  argument  as  to  the  cor- 
rect ])ronunciation  of  the  word 
"either."     After   much  dis- 
cussion they  agreed 
to  seek  the  opinion 
of  an  Irishman  wdio 
was  ])resent. 

"  I  say  that  it 
sliould  be  pro- 
n  o  u  need  e  e-t  h  e  r," 
said  the  fii'st. 

"  And    1    contend 

that    it    should    be 

-  i-ther,"    argued    tlie 

second.      "Now, 

Fat,  which  is  it  ?  " 

"  It's  nay-ther," 
was  Pat's  bland  reply. 


"  Well,  good-bye,  Mr.  Brown;  and  of  course  you  will  renieinber 

that  everything  I  have  told  you  is  entirely  coulem-  de  rose.'' 
"  ()\i — er — yes— er,  pardon  me,  sub  rom,  is  it  not  ?" 
"  Oh,  of  course.      Yes,  how  stupid  of  me  I     That's  what  you  call  a 
lapis  lazuli,  isn't  it  ?" 
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Judge  :  Did  the  prisoner  offer  any  resistance  ? 
Officer  :  Only  tive  dollars,  yer  honour. 


He  :  Her  hair  is  like  sunshine ! 

tSuE  :  Ye-es  ;  it's  l)righter  some  days  than  others. 


Wife  :  Now,  I  hope,  dear,  you  will  get  a  new 
tie  before  we  go  awa}'  this  sunnner.  1  want  you 
to  be  in  keeping  with  nie. 

Husband  :  ANHiy,  what  are  you  going  to  get? 

Wife  ;  A  new  hat,  jacket,  and  dres.s,  of  course, 
and  a  nice  parasol  and  sevcal  X)retty  blouses. 


"1  SAY,  old  cha]),  you  might  ])retend  to  hit  me. 
1  want  to  see  if  this  dog  oi  mine  would  take  my 
pait  if  1  got  into  a  scrape."  ('J'he  friend  doesn't 
see  it.) 


A  Scotch  prufessor  was  advocating  the  advan- 
tages of  athletic  exercise. 
"  '1  he  lioman  youths," 
he  declared,  "  used  to 
swiui  three  times  acioss 
the  Tiber  before  break- 
fast." Observing  a  sn)ile 
on  the  face  of  one  of  his 
students,  the  professor 
demanded, "  Mr.  McAllis- 
ter, why  do  you  smile  ? 
We  shall  be  glad  to  share 
your  amusement." 

"  I  w'as  just  thinking, 
sir,"  the  student  replied, 
"  that  the  lioman  youths 
must  have  left  their  clothes 
on  the  wrong  bank  at  the 
end  of  their  swim." 


FROM    BAD    TO    WOKSE. 

Sunday-School   Teacher:    "What  I    late  again,  after  being  reprimanded 

only  last  week  ?  " 
Sakah  Jane:   "Well,  lydy  I  never 'ave  no  luck.      Not  a  bit  of  it  comes 

niy  wa}^     Last  week  1  lost  my  mother,  and  to-day  I  lost  my  umberella  !  " 


A  SHORT  time  ago  a 
lawyer  died  who  was  a 
most  po])ular  man  in  the 
little  village  where  he  re- 
sided. The  inhabitants, 
determined  to  show  some 
mark  of  their  esteem  for 
the  late  man  of  the  law, 
subscribed  together  and 
erected  a  tombstone  upon 
which  was  inscribed, 
among  otlier  virtues,  "  A 
lawyer  and  an  honest 
man." 

Some  years  later  two 
farmers  visited  the  village, 
and  one,  having  nothing 
else  to  beguile  the  time, 
strolled  through  the 
churchyard  and  was  sud- 
derdy  arrested  by  the 
inscription,  "  A  lawyer 
and  an  honest  man." 

Fixedly  he  gazed  at  the 
stone.  Presently  his 
friend  came  along  and, 
noticing  his  abstraction, 
in([uired  if  he  had  found 
the  grave  of  a  dearly 
beloved  relative. 

"  No,"  retorted  the 
farmer ;  "  I  am  only  won- 
dering why  they  buried 
those  two  fellows  in  the 
same  grave." 
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He:  1  am  told  that 
your  admirers'  name  is 
legion. 

She  (blusliiiig)  :  Oh, 
no  :  his  name  is  llarrv  ! 


Fkiend:     I 'as    your 

son  learned  mu-  li  since 
he  went  to  col  lege  ? 

Fatheh:     No;     but 
1  have. 


She:  Oli,  John  '. 
I)ahy  h;is  swallowed 
that  piece  of  worsted. 

He  :  Tha-t's  nothing. 
Shed!  have  to  swallow 
more  yarns  than  that 
it"  slie  gi'ows  uj). 


rioi'SEIIOEDEK  ;       Ho 

you  ])retend  to  say  that 
this  meter  measurers  the 
amount  of  gas  we  l)urn  ? 
L\si'E(  "roii  :  I  \vill 
enter  into  no  contro- 
versy, sir,  ])ut  I  will 
say  that  the  meter 
measures  the  amomit 
of  gas  vou  have  to  |>a\' 
Ibi-. 


Mr.  Bohem  :  I  am 
opposed  to  intoxicating 
hqiiors  as  a  beverage, 
yet  I  believe  that 
liquor  rightly  used  is 
a  benefit  to  humanity. 

I  am  fidly  convinced  tliat  whisky  w^as  once  the 
means  of  saving  my  life. 

Miss  Cuttincj  :  Granted  tliat  it   did  so,  1   still 
fail  to  see  how^  that  proves  it  a  benefit  to  luunaraty. 


AT    UEH    rAVOUKITK    HOLIDAY    JIAINT,    'iOi) 

Jack  :   "  I  hear  that  IMiss  KainhoAs-  thinks  it  i>  (jiiito  dull  liorc  this  year." 
Tom:     "No  wonder  I      I    tmderstanrl   that   live  ,iz:irls   at    the   luitd    r('])on 
fourteen  engagements  last  week  as  ai;-ainst  twenty-two  for  the  corre- 
sponding week  of  last  year." 


"  Bo:me  coimtries  pension  their  literary  men  and 
women.'' 

"  Does  that  make  them  stop  wi'iting  V" 

**No." 

"Tlien  what's  the  good  of  it?" 


The  ordy  son  of  the  family  was  rather  re- 
fractory, and  his  mother,  findina;  gentle  woixis  of 
no  avail,  sought  to  repi'ove  him  l)y  means  of 
sterner  measures.  A  lively  chase  ensued  between 
the  mother  and  the  son,  and  the  latter  as  a  last 
resource  darted  under  the  bed,  where  he  w^as  safe 
from  pursuit.  When  the  father  arrived  home  and 
had  listened  to  his  wdfe's  complaints  he  set  off  to 
punish  the  young  hopeful.  He  went  down  ujion 
his  knees,  and  directly  he  lifted  the  valance  of  the 
bed  he  was  greeted  with  the  excited  query, 
"  Hullo,  dad,  is  she  after  you,  too  ?  " 


Here  is  a  true  story  of  Rev.  Matlier  Byles, 
a  noted  humorist  of  the  early  days  of  Boston,  wdio 
had  long  petitioned  the  City  Council  to  fill  up  a 
mud-hole  on  the  common  before  his  house.  One 
evening  a  lusty  cry  for  liel})  was  made.  Mr.  r>yles, 
seizing  a  lantern,  peered  out  into  the  darkness, 
to  find  three  of  the  ])rocrastinating  Councillors 
struggling  in  the  mud-hole.  "  Well,  gentlemen," 
said  he,  "I  am  glad  to  see  you  stirring  in  this 
matter  at  last."  And  he  went  into  his  house  and 
closed  the  door. 
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"  Are  you  well  up  in  the  game  laws  ?  " 
"  YcB ;  never,  under  any  conditions,  trump  your 
partner's  best  card.-' 


Jack  Spratt  said  he  preferred  one  flat, 

His  wife  preferred  another ; 
They  couldn't  agree  which  one  to  take, 

So  she  went  home  to  her  mother. 


Solicitor  :  Yes,  madam,  we  sliall  liave  to  put 
down  your  correct  age  in  the  deed. 

Client:  Put  forty-five,  then,  if  you  must  have 
it,  but  for  goodness  sake  write  it  as  illegibly  as 
possible. 


THE  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it?  "  asked  the  artist, 
as  he  exhibited  his  latest  bit  of  work. 

"  Do  you  really  want  to  know  ? "  asked  the 
critic,  as  if  anxious  to  avoid  giving  pain. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  artist  resolutely, 

"  You  will  not  be  offended  if  I  speak  frankly  ?  " 

"  I  will  not." 

"  Then,"  said  the  critic,  "  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  it  is  the  most  diabolical,  hideous  night- 
mare that  I  ever  saw." 

"Is  that  your  honest  opinion?"  asked  the 
artist,  as  if  loth  to  believe  it. 

"  It  is,"  replied  the  critic.  "  And  what  makes 
it  worse  is  that  you  are  capable  of  reall}^  good 
work." 

*'  I  know  it  is  out  of  my  usual  line  and 
methods,"  admitted  the  artist,  "  but  I  thought— 
I  thought " 

"  AVell  ?  " 

"  Wliy,  1  thought  I'd  just  try  my  hand  at 
posters,  in  view  of  the  fad  that " 

"  Posters  1 "  exclaimed  the  critic.  "  Let  me  look 
at  that  again."  Then,  after  a  critical  examination, 
"My  boy,  it  is  sublime —superb!  Your  repu- 
tation is  as  good  as  made  now.  Wliy  didn't  you 
say  '  ])osters  "  in  the  first  place?  " 


Lawyer  :  Then  I  understand  you  to  swear, 
witness,  that  tiie  parties  came  to  high  words  ? 

Witness  :  No,  sir ;  what  I  say  is,  the  words 
w^as  ])articularly  low. 


Caller  (to  child,  whose  mother  has  left  the 
room  for  a  moment)  :  Come  here  to  me,  my  dear. 

Enfant  Terrible:  No,  T  mustn't  do  that. 
Mamma  told  me  I  must  stay  sitting  in  the  chair, 
because  there's  a  hole  in  the  cushioiu 


Clara:  Isn't  there  some  way  by  which  they 
say  you  can  see  the  face  of  your  future  husband 
on  Plallowe'en  ? 

Ida  :  If  you  have  selected  the  party  you  might 
ask  him  to  call. 


MORE   ENGLISH  AS  SHE   IS  PRONOUNCED. 

There  was  an  old  party  name  Cholmondeley, 
Whose  life  was  passed  hopelessly  glolmondeley, 

He  once  didn't  speak 

For  more  than  a  week, 
During  which  his  replies  were  made  dolmondeley. 


An  Irishman  was  one  day  fishing  in  a  river 
when  it  began  to  rain  heavily.  Pat,  not  desiring 
to  get  soaked  through,  sought  shelter  under  a 
railway  bridge  spanning  the  river,  and  here  he 
plied  his  rod  with  true  Waltonic  zeal,  utterly 
regardless  of  the  trains  that  incessantly  thundered 
to  and  fro  overhead.  Presently  another  individual 
a|)peared  on  the  scene  and  politely  asked  Pat  what 
he  was  doing. 

"  Fishing,"  was  the  laconic  retort. 

The  stranger  laughed.  "  Pray,  what  is  the  use 
of  your  hshing  under  the  bridge,  while  such  an 
infernal  noise  continues  ?  " 

"Oh,  shut  up,  man,"  replied  Pat  indignantly. 
"  You  don't  know  the  hsh  ;  they  will  come  under 
here  to  get  out  of  the  wet." 


'ONE    SUMMERS    DAY." 


\tl^;^ 


''  1f3omevvarD   .IBouiiD  ! '' 

FiioiM  THE  Pictukp:  by  W.  Rainey 
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DK(H)RATHI)  hicyckslinvr  now  bcroinr 
Slid)  a  coimnoii  fcjilinH^  at.  cvclinu' 
cai'iiivals  and  cliil)  annixci'saiT 
outinirs,  that,  one  niiu'lit,  1x3  incIiiKHJ  t(n'('u-ai*(l 
snoli  a  subject  as  llu)  oi'iianiention  of  a 
bievcle  as  an  a('('o]ii])1isbinenl  bai'dly  merit  inu' 
])arti('iilar  attention.  \l  is  ti'ne  tliat  one 
ircts  ahnost  thvd  of  iJie  conxcnt  ional  bnncli 
of  flowei's,  both  real 


[)E(M)I{ATEJ) 
BKn  (!LES. 

r>v   I  [ahold  J.  Sm;i>s'r()XE. 


now  make  a  s])eeial  b'atiin^  of 
<le(;oi'atin<i^  their  eh'ents'  machines 
for  cvch'ni,^  (-ai-nivals. 

^  Ihii  no  bettei"  e\i(]enc(3  can  ])e 
.<ri^'en  of  the  hi<i:li  ])itch  of  excei- 
l(Mice  now  atlaiiKHJ  in  the  art  of 
(h'coratin.ir  bicycles  than  the  ])lioto- 
,u:ra])hi(*  i'e])i"eseiitat  ions  which  we 
re|)i'o(hice  of  machines  of  pi'izc?- 
winners,  and  those  wlio  have 
.U'ained  s])ecial  distinction  at  vai'ions 
cych'iiLT  Functions.  Foi' this  pni'pose 
tlie  wi'ilei'  has  collected  pilot  oii:raj)l  is  of 
tli(^  most  sti'ikinu^  desiuMis  that  have 
appeai'cd  at  carnivals  and  other  festivals 
dui'ini:  the  ])ast  season,  both  from  the  dm- 
tiiK.Mit  as  well  as  from  America,  and  a 
U'lance  at  tlu^  n^snlt  cannot  fail  to  conviiK'o 
the  most  sceptical  that  the  decoration  of 
one's    l)icycle    is    no    oi'diiiary     undertakiiiir, 


and  artilicial.  at- 
ta(;lied  01'  (li"op])in,<j: 
from  the  haiidle- 
bai*,  wliich  are  to 
be  scHMi  at  iK^arly 
(;\'ei'y  cyclinij:  festi- 
val. At  tlie  same 
time,  howe\'ei',  the 
d(M'oration  of 
bicycles  lias  now  Ix^- 
,  come  an  art,  and  as 
such  can  claim  the* 
attention  of  those 
who  admire  artisii<' 
tast.e  and  skill,  as 
W(^ll  as  of  those  who 
a,ppreciat.e  tli(^  com- 
l)ination  of  (ioloui* 
and    effect.       It    is 

also  a  well-known  fact,  es])e(;ially    in    Paris       but  one  that  calls  for  a  considerable  amonnt 

and    other    Continental   cities,    tliat   floi'ists        of  ingennity   and  skill  slionld    the  designer 

August,  1899.  t^4H  S    2 
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wisli  to  gain  a  prize,  or  even  merit  special 
distinction. 

Wliere  flowers  are  expressly  concerned 
prettinesB  slionld  be  the  aim  of  the  designer 
rather  than  novelty.  One  of  onr  most  striknig 
photogra|)hs,  a  qnadrn[)let,  ridden  by  fonr 
cliildi'en,  l)elongs  to  the  latter 
category.  The  riders  are  dressed 
to  represent  gnomes,  and  \'ery 
fpiainttliey  look  in  their  cloaks  and 
hoods,  wliile  their  beard  append- 
aires  add  mnch  to  the  novelty  of 
the  effect.  These  four  yonng 
cyclists    took    part    in    a    cycling  ^ 

festival  held  last  September  by 
Dutch  cyclists  in  honour  of  the 
accession'^of  (Jueen  Wilhelmina,  and 
claim  the  distinction  of  being  the 
yoinigest  "  ipiad  "  in  Holland. 

Wiieels    that    supply    some    of 
tlie  prettiest  decorations,  so  far  as 
children's    l)icycles  are   concerned, 
are  the    machines  of    IMiss  Dalma 
Rona    and     Masters     Reiter    and 
Augenfeld.      Tliese   young  people 
took  part  in    tlie  pageant  held  at 
Temesynr,   in    Hungary,  in  connec- 
tion  with   the    lied  ('ross   Society. 
Little  .Miss  Rona,   wliose  machine 
is  most,  artistically  decorated  with 
artificial    flowers,    ribbons,    and    l)Ows,    was 
dressed  in  blue,  and  rode  inider  a  trimn])lial 
ar(;li,    s  u  p- 
pofted       by 
Al  a  s  t  e  r  s 
Reitei"    an( 
A  ugcn  I't'  1  (1 


who  were  nm- 
as  pages.  All 
ceedingly  well 
nmch  attention 
where  tlu^  festi- 
In    our    next 


\%  foi'udy     dressed 

ip\i^f,    three'  rode    ex- 
and    attracited 
at    Scudia.    Park, 
'^^^^       \al  t,ook  place. 
fi  phot^ograi)h     we 


tani)i:m   ii,anki  I)  r.v  sin<.lf:^: 

DAI  (illTKIiS    AT 


mi:.   i>rvL  A\F)  ms 
:()i'riJ:i)AM. 


YurTlirri,    CVCLISTS    AI'    tiff.    IIKD    CISOSS    ^OCfKTV     1'\(;KANT,    ThMF->VAlt,     HrN<.AKY. 


hayc^  three  machines,  ])Utfour  riders,  thecen- 
ti'al  one  being  a  tandem.  All  thi'ce  machines 
were  firmly  lashed  togctluM' by  wooden  bars,  on 
which  Llie'frame  of  ih(.'  design  was  built.  The 
irentleman  on  tluM'ear  ^('at  of  the  landcni  is 
Air.  d.  V.  II.  Duyl,  of  Uotterdam,  tin;  three 
young  ladies  being  his  danghlers.  Orange 
hlossoinsaretfiepre- 
(lonn"nating  featnri! 
of  the  decorations. 

In  e\-ents  wlan'e 
ja'izes  are  awarde<l 
to  the  most  striking 
machines,  the  bi- 
cycles of  prize- 
winners should 
I'epresent  a  \\vi\\  ex- 
cellence in  the  art 
of  bicycle  decora- 
tion. That  this  lias 
Ihh'Ii  attained  eyery- 
on(^.  nuist  admit 
after  a  glance  at  our 
])hotog!'a])h  of  th(^ 
ordinary  la<l\'^ 
safety  bicy(;le  with 
which  Airs.  P.  L. 
llussey  won  the  first 
])rize  for  the  hand- 


i)E(U)nATh:i)  rjcycLi-s. 
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soinost    decorated    bicn^ele    in    ilic 
Mercliaiits'C.^n'nival  Bicvclc  I*ai'ade, 
at    Dayton,     Ohio.       ^Fliis     is    a. 
cliai'iot  I'eprc^sentation, marvel loHsly 
and     tistet'iUly      execnt'*!.        Tl 
wlieels     on     eitliei'     side     of     tlic 
ina(;liine  did  not,  of  course,  touch 
tlie  <j^i"ound,  es(;a})in^'  it  by  a])out  an 
in(^h.    Tliey  are  made  of  cardboard, 
coveiHul    witli    ]>ink    tissue    jKipcr. 
The  <i:eneral   I'ranK!  of  the  chariot 
Avas    covered     with    wliite    cottoii 
battinu',    trimmed   with    pink    aid 
white  tissue  pajM'i',  the  elTei't.  bein<i: 
pink  and  white,     'i'he  <'d_ii-('S  of  the 
chariot   were   c()\ered    with    wliile 
clnysant hemums.   Hu;  j)a.ras()l  was 
atso     trimmed     witii     chrysanthe- 
nnnus  and  smilax.     The  bulterlly, 
too,    was    veiT   strikinu:,   and    was 
UKuh'  of  uauze,   j)r()[KM*ly    painted 
aiid   in   {)rop()rtion   to  the   size  of* 
the  cliariot.  Anothei'  prize- 
winner woi'thy  of  mention 
is  All's.  Uona,  wliose  tast^e- 
fully    de(!orated     machine 
excited     <reneral 
admiration      at 
tile     Red    (^-oss 
Society's    Festi\al 
already      referred 
to.        Wild  -  bi'iar 
ros(!S  are  tlie  pre- 
donn'natiuij;'      fea- 
tui'e  of  tile  deco- 
rations,      but 
the     beautiful 
floi'al      ai'cli 
fitted     on      to 
the    frame    of 
the  real'  wheel 
hel}>ed    not   a 
httle   to    pro- 
d  u  c  e      t  li  e 
pretty  effect. 

It  nuist  not 
be  thouu;ht,  liow(!ver,  from  Ww.  foi'eu-oinii;  views 
that-  the  wheelwonuin  of  oui'  own  counti'v  arc^ 
behind  their  sist-rs  on  th(i  (^)nt.inent.  or "  their 
(;ousins^  in  Amei'ica.  in  <lisplayin_u-  taste  in  tin? 
(U)coration  of  their  ])i('y('les,  for  our  own  cyelini]: 
carm'yalshaM'  shown  us  many  ex;unj)les  of  exipn'site 
skill  in  this  direction.  The  photoixra]>]i  we  I'epi'o- 
duce  of  the  "Floral  (^ueen ''  <r(H.s  to  jirove  this 
statement,  for  the  decorations ^ire  l)()th  tasteful 
and  ])retty.  The  ri(k'r  is  AFiss  (Hara  Iv  Finch, 
who  has  cari'ied  oil'  many  prizes  in  tJie  Midhinds 
tor  her  skill  in  decoi'aLin^'  her  wheel,  and  everyoia.' 
must  aihnit  that  her  ellorts  are  decidedly  praise- 


worthy. Quite 
a.  variety  of 
flowers  ar(^  in- 
cluded -  -  smi- 
lax, dahlias, 
astei'S,  scai'let 
,1^'  e  I'a  n  i  u  m  s  , 
ch  ry  sa  n  the- 
m  um  s,  a  n  d 
mai'u'uerites. 

(Jentlemen  as 
well  as  ladies, 
however,  have 
shown  I'emark- 
abie  skill  in  the 
(kjcoralion  of 
their  machines, 
and  wluit  is 
unquestiomdjly 
o  n  e  o  f  t  li  e 
boldest  designs 
we  have  seen 
was  the  ma- 
chine of  Mr. 
Koppl,  captain 
of  the  Franz- 
en  sbad  Cycling 
CMid).  Ikit  tlie 
photograph  will 
s])eak  for  itself.  When  we 
state  that  j\Ir.   Koppl  rode 
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liis  inacliine  willi  all  tlie  (U^'o- 
rcitiotis  st'('ii  ill  the.  pictuiv,  it 
7inL  only  u-stilics  lu  liis  skill 
as  an  able  cyclist,  but  also  to 
tlic  pci'fcct  arraiiixcinciiL  and 
sccui'c  erection  i)\  the  various 
(lecoj'ations  lixed  lo  the  ma- 
chine. The  ii'on  IVamework 
on  wliich  the  ci'own  on  the  top 
rests  was  cle\ei'ly  and  neatly 
MtLed  to  the  Iranie  o{  the 
machine,  and  was  in  itself  no 
little  wei^'liL  The  dra])ery, 
])alm  leaves,  and  fiowei's  show 
exijin'site  taste.  It  was  a  con- 
spicnons  [\)x\\\\\  in  the  Floral 
Coi'so,  held  at   FranziMishad  on 
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STKPITN     AT     THE     UERMANIA     <;VCLI.\<.      (Lri'/s 
FESrr\'AL. 

tlie  J>rd  of  July  last,  iindcvr  thi^  patrona<^-e  of 
the  Archduchess  Maria,  Joseph  a  of  Airstria. 
Alto^'ether  the  carnival  was  a  jn'etty  siu'ht, 
the  machines  presenting  quite  a  j)iclure,  and 
well  bcfittinir  tlie  high  ratdv  taken  hy  Fi'an- 
7.eusl)ad  as  a  Itealtlt  resort  of  tlui  rV/>.  AFany 
ladies  of  title  took  part  in  thti  ])rocc!edings, 
tlie  Countess  of  Wurmbraud  carrying  o(T  the 
first   prize    for    the    best   de(;o rated     lady's 
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It  often  happens, 
howe\  er,  that  a  less 
crowded  machine 
wdl  1)0  equally  as 
eiTecti\'e  as  one  that 
is  simply  a  mass  of 
decorations,  as  is 
e\idenced  in  the 
"  Stinflower  "  de- 
sign. The  I'ider  of 
this  machine,  Mr. 
Artlnu-  Thomas,  to 
whom  the  writer  is 
indebted  for  the 
loan  of  his  ])hoto- 
gra])h,  was  awarded 
the  lii'st  prize  in  the 
rortmadoc  Cycling 
Carni\al.  A/ great 
amount  of  taste  is 
s  h  0  w  n  i  n  t  h  e 
arraijgement  of  the 
flowers,  and  the 
little  bicycle  lamp 
in  tlie  centre  of  suii- 
fio\\er  leaves  is  very 
no\el,  likewise  the 
t\No  flowers  arranged 
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ill  an  n])i'ii^"lil  position  on 
the  liaiidh'- l)ai".  i.ittlr 
snnllowci's,  loo,  may  Ix^ 
seen  shooting"  onl  from 
tlic  jK'dals,  \\liil(*  Air. 
Tlioiiias  lias  not  for^-ottc'ii 
to  ti'iiii  his  lial.  will)  tlit'  }"i 
K'a\(S  of  the  same  ilowcr 
tliat  decorates  liis  inacliinc. 
The  dcsio'ii  of  the  Salford 
wlii'clrr,  and  also  that,  of 
the  cyclist  dressed  in  vel- 
vet, and  wearinu'  a  sword, 
are  no\el  and  strikinir. 

II10SC  who  iiave  made 
it  a  ])i'acticH'  to  visit  cycling- 
cai'iiivals  must  have;  often 
heiiii  struck  with  the  fact 
that,  decorated  tandem 
hicycles  are  exciMMlinu'ly 
rai'e.     It  must,  be  adniitte(l 

at  once  that  tandems  arc;  scai'cei'  tlian  sinules,  but 
coiisidei'inu-  their  niimbcM',  which  may  be  said  to  be 
(hiily  inci'easinu",  one  could  rc^asonably  expect,  to  see 
more  of  these  doubh^  machines  at  cycling-  festi\als 
than  is  at.  pi'es(Mit  the  case.  The  only  exjilanation  we 
can  ofVei'  for  the  absence  of  this  machine  at  these 
ii'atherinii^s  is  becanse  it  is  inoi'e  dillicnH  to  make  a 
really  eiVective  picture  of  a  tandem  l)icycle  tJian  is  the 
case  with  sinirhi  machines.  One  of  the  most  strikinu' 
tandem  desiirns  wc;  have  seen  was  the  splendidly 
decoi'ated  machine  shown  in  the  accompanyinu-  illns- 
tration.  It.  was  ridden  thron<i:h  thestivets  of  Potsdam, 
in  (Germany,  by  Mr.  Steppin,  last  year,  on  tlni  anni- 
versa.1T  of'  t  h'e  Cermania  (\vclinu-  diil),  and  was 
applaiided  by  thonsands  of  spec'tat.ors.     The  framework 


consists  of   woo(h'n  bars  secnivd    to  tlui  frame  of  the 

machine.     This    framework   is  .'>   ft.   lii,uh  and   22   ins. 

wide.      The  decorations  consisted   chieliy   of  thin    bine 

and  white  inat(M'ial,  such  as  t  idle,  etc.,  tastefnlly  relieved 

by  trails  of  ci'eejiei's  and   dahlias.      Very  ])reUy  also   is 

tlie    floral    decoi'ated    tandem   of    r)aron    \an    Reede   te 

Parkelei'  and   his    wife,   of    Amst^erdam.      .Mnch    pains 

and    tiiiK'    were    spent     o\er     the    de(;oration    of     this 

machine,   many    varieties  of    flowers   hv'wv^  called   into 

retpiisitioii,   while    the   canopy,   which    is  also  crowded 

with  flowers,  may  be  referred  to  as  its  crowninu-  u'lory. 

It  is  only  occasionally  that   one  can   meet   with   snch 

eiithiisiasiic   wlKH'lmen   who   will  eiidea\onr  to  add   to 

the  no\eliy  of  decoration  by  combinini!'  more  than  one 

bi<*ycle  in' snch  a  way  that    both   machines  move  har- 

moiiioiislv   lou-ether.      liy  some   inu'cnioiis  de\  ice   Miss 

P)roderseii    and    Mr.    llerdejost  coii[)led  their  machines 

tou'cther,  thus  u'i\'iim'  the 
riders  the  opportunity  of 
indnluiiiL!- ill  a  laru'cr  canopy 
than  would  otherwise  lia\'e 
been  the  case.  They  are 
members  of  the  Hermann 
Cyclinu"  ^'Inb.  a  well-known 
(^'clinu'  inslitniion  on  the 
(.N)ntinent.  and  their  white 
canopy,  with  its  floral  trim- 
minii's,  caused  much  com- 
meiii. 

There  is  always  some- 
thin,u'  interesting'  about 
U'l'onps,  and  the  live  ladies 
of  the  First  Dntcli  Ladies' 
(\yclin,iz'  Association,  who 
were  awarded  the  first  ])riz(^ 
in  connection  with  tlie 
cvclinu'     carnival     held     in 
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lionouT  of  tlie  a(;(*essi()ii  of  Queen  AVillieliuiiia., 
{)!'('senU'(l  a  very  pretty  j^ietiire.  The  ii:roii[) 
was  eoni[)()S(Hl  of  ii^'e  riders,  whose  iiiaehines 
were  (^harmin^'ly  (h'CoriihMl  with  violets  and 
other  HowiM's.  On  the  centre  niacliine  was 
fixed  a  kind  of  |>oh',  with  a  iia^u"  at  the  top, 
wliile  direetly  uiHhM'ncnitli  appeai'ed  a,  shield 
beariiii::  tlie  memorable  motto,  "  lloni  soit 
(pii  nial  y  j)ens(\"  Four  string's  of  iiowei's 
attached  to  the  top  of  th(,'  pole  acted  as  reins 
to  tlie  four  dill'erent  riihM's,  who  eiuk'avoured 
to  keep  that  lengtii  from  the  cetitre  machine. 
All  live  mat'hines  kept  at  their  jn'oper  dis- 
tance.and  no(h)uht 
tlieir  faultless 
ridinu'  liad  a  ureat^ 
deal  to  do  witli 
inf  1  uen(;in,u'  tlit^ 
decision  of  the  jury 


carnivals,  when  tliey  vie  with  one  another  in 
the  decoration  of  their  machines. 

All  the  fore<j;'oin<j;;  bicycles  have  been  either 
decorated  with  flowers  or  drapery,  or  by 
some  novel  desii!:n  attached  to  certain  ])arts 
of  the  frame.  Onr  last  photogrjipli,  how- 
ever, is  a  lady's  bicycle  of  tlie  ordinary 
lieiglit  and  pattern,  and,  like  our  otlier 
ilhistrations,  claims  attention  on  acconnt  of 
its  nni(pie  decorations.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  flowers,  bnt  precious  stones  ! 
Now,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  show  to  the 
fid]  advantai^e  such  costly  ornaments  as 
precious  stones,  but  on  tlie  handle-bai' 
;■  of  the  machine  mentioned  there  are  no 
than  four  hundred  and  tweiitv-two 
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in  awardini(  them  the  first  ])rize,  a  valuable 
gold  niedal.  Mention  has  been  made  in  this 
article  of  the  Franzensl)ad  (^yclin<i:  (^lub's 
carnival,  and  of  the  ele<i:a]ice  of  the  machines 
tliat  took  part  in  it,  but  perhaps  we 
conld  not  do  better  than  reproduce 
a  ])hotogra])h  showing  S(_)me  of  the 
members  with  their  machines,  whi(*li  lias 
been  kindly  lent  by  the  secretary  of  the 
did).  After  a  careful  view  of  this  picture  it 
will  hardly  l)e  necessary  for  the  reader  to  be 
iid'ormed  that  the  mend)ers  of  the  Fi'anzens- 
bad  Cycling  Club  are  all  enthusiastic  cyclists, 
and  look  forward  with  pleasure   to  cycling 


I'cal  precions  stones.  This  fancy  lady's  bicycle 
was  l)rought  ont  by  an  Anstrian  firm,  and 
cansed  quite  a  sensation  at  tlie  Yienna 
Exposition  of  1897,  wliere  it  was  exhibited, 
and  also  moi'e  recently  at  Turin.  The  whole 
niiichine  is  decoi'ated  in  tlje  most  delicate 
colours,  ivoiy  white  and  blue,  wliile  all  the 
plated  parts,  instead  of  being  nickel -])lated 
in  the  nsnal  way,  are  heavily  rnddy-gilt, 
whereby  the  elegant  impression  given  to  tlie 
machine  is  still  further  enhanced.  The 
gear-case,  whicli  is  shown  so  clearly  in  tlie 
photograph,  is  adorned  with  most  artistic 
hand-paintings  of  Cupids  on  bicycles,  deco- 
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rat(3(i  with  resets.  Tlie  frame  as  anxvII  as  tlie 
rims  are  also  delicately  pfiiiited,  while  the 
saddle  cover  is  of  blue  plush  lined  with  silk 
and  ornamented  witli  beautiful  real  lipoid 
embroidery.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  the  vahie 
of  such,  a  machine,  for  in  addition  to  the  four 
hundi'ed  and  twentj-two  pi'ecions  stones  set 
on  the   handle-bar   tliere   are   otlier    costly 


additions  such  as  the  motliei'-of-pearl  handles 
with  gold  clips  set  with  wonderful  turquoises. 
According  to  tlie  particulars  tlie  writer  has 
received  through  tlie  kindness  of  the  British 
Consul  at  Vienna,  Mr.  Feldscharck,  and  to 
vvhom  he  is  indebted  for  tlie  accompanying 
pliotograph,  the  construction  of  the  machine 
alone  cost  £oOO. 
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BY   IAN    MACLAREN.* 

Illustrated  hij  Harold  Copping. 
No.  III.— NESTIE. 


IT  was  understood  that  Nestie's  mother 
was  dead  and  that  his  father  was  the 
Baptist  minister  of  Mnirtown — a  de- 
nomination whose  adherents  were  few  and 
whose  practices  were  vaguely  associated  with 
the  mill  lade — and  for  two  years  before  he 
appeared  at  school  Nestie  and  his  father  were 
quite  familiar  to  the  boys.  Nestie  began  his 
education  at  a  ladies'  school,  not  far  from 
the  Seminary,  wliere  he  was  much  petted  by 
the  big  girls,  and  his  father  could  be  seen 
waiting  for  him  every  afternoon  at  dismissal 
time.  A  ge-ntle,  timid  little  man,  apt  to 
blush  on  being  spoken  to,  with  a  hesitating 
speech  and  a  suggestion  of  lasting  sorrow  in 
his  eyes,  Mr.  Molyneux  would  sooner  have 
faced  a  cannon  than  Miss  Letitia  MacMul- 
drow's  bevy  of  young  women,  and  it  was  a 
simple  fact  that  when,  meditating  his  sermon 
one  day  in  the  North  Meadowy  he  flopped 
into  their  midst,  and  his  son  insisted  on 
introducing  him  to  the  boarders  and  to  Miss 
Letitia,  the  poor  man  went  lioine  to  bed  and 
left  the  pulpit  next  Sunday  to  an  amateur 
exhorter.  His  plan  of  campaign  was  to 
arrive  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  terrace 
about  a  quarter  to  three,  and,  as  the  hour 
drew  near,  reconnoitre  the  door  from  behind 
a  clump  of  bushes  at  the  foot  of  the  garden. 
Nestie  usually  made  liis  appearance  with  a 
bodyguard  of  maidens,  who  kissed  him 
shamelessly,  and  then,  catching  siglit  of  the 
anxious  face  peeping  through  the  laburnums, 
he  would  dasli  down  the  walk  and,  giving 
his  slaves  a  last  wave,  disappear  round  the 
corner.  The  minister  used  to  take  a  hasty 
survey  lest  they  should  become  a  sport  to 
the  barbarians  in  a  land  where  for  a  father 
to  kiss  his  boy  was  synonymous  with  mental 
incapacity,  and  then — it  was  a  cat  of  a  girl 
who  oversaw  the  meeting — they  hugged  one 
another  for  the  space  of  a  whole  minute,  in 


*  Copyri^'Vit,    1899,  by  John  Watson,  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 


which  time  it  is  wonderful  what  can  be  done 
if  your  heart  is  in  it  and  your  hat  is  allowed 
to  go  without  care.  Had  a  Seminary  boy 
seen  the  sight— but  the  savages  were  caged 
at  that  hour — his  feet  would  have  been  ghied 
to  the  ground  with  amazement,  and  he  had 
gone  away  full  of  silent  gratitude  that  his 
lot  had  been  cast  north  of  the  Tweed  ;  but 
of  course  he  liad  not  reckoned  that  the  fatlier 
and  son  liad  been  separated  for,  say,  six  whole 
hours — or  almost— and  it  was  necessary  to 
re-establish  relations.  When  this  had  been 
done  satisfactorily  the  two  crossed  a  wooden 
bridge  into  the  meadow  arm-in-arm — Mr. 
Molyneux  unconsciously  wearing  his  hat 
with  a  rakish  air  on  the  side  of  his  head. 
Between  this  hour  and  sunset  was  their 
pleasure  in  the  summer-time,  and  the  things 
they  did  were  varied  and  remarkable.  Some- 
times they  would  disappear  into  the  w^oods 
above  Mnirtown,  and  return  home  very  dirty, 
very  tired,  very  happy,  laden  with  wild 
flowers  and  dank,  earthy  roots,  which  they 
planted  in  their  tiny  garden  and  watered 
together  with  tender  solicitude.  Other  times 
they  played  what  was  supposed  to  be  golf 
over  a  course  of  their  own  selection  and 
creation  at  the  top  of  the  meadow,  and  if  by 
any  chance  the  minister  got  a  ball  into  a 
hole,  then  Nestie  danced  for  a  space  and  the 
minister  apologised  for  his  insolent  success. 
Times  there  were — warm,  summer  days — - 
when  the  minister  would  bring  a  book  with 
him  and  read  to  Nestie  as  they  lay  in  a 
grassy  hollow  together.  And  on  these  days 
they  would  fall  a-talking,  and  it  would  end 
in  a  photograph  being  taken  from  a  case,  and 
after  they  had  studied  it  togetliei',  both  would 
kiss  the  face,  which  was  as  if  Nestie  had 
kissed  himself.  Regular  frequenters  of  the 
North  Meadow  began  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  pair,  so  that  the  golfers  would  cry 
"  Fore "  in  quite  a  kindly  tone  when  they 
got  in  the  way  of  the  balls,  and  one  day  old 
Peter  Peebles,  the  chief  of  the  salmon  flshers 
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;ii)<l  ji  iiinn  of  roHv  coimtciianw,  fowimI  tliciH  in"*    dani])    ut     ni.u-litrall.       And    iiiaiiy    who 

iij)  l:>  \\'(hhIv    Island,  anti   (lien   allowed   \A\v  ncnx'r  s}>()ko  t()  tlican,  arid  wonld  liaxe  rcpndi- 

hoa(    to  dro|)  down    willi    the   tide    pasi    the  ated  the  idea  of  sentiment  with  scorn,  had  a 

Noi'th  Meadow  and  heneatli  the  two  bridii:es,  tender    heart   and    a    sense    of    the    tears   of 

and    landed    them    at    the    SonOi    Meadow,  thinirs  as   the   pair,   stran<re  antl    lonelv,   vet 

r<'lnsin^'   all    recompense    with    herce    words.  conlenled    and    hajjjiy,   passed    tlieni    in    tlie 

Motlierly  old   ladies  whose   fanu'lies  were  oil'  cNcninii:. 

their  hands,  and   who  took   in   the  sitnation  When   tlie  time  came  that  Nestie  had   to 

at  a  irlance,  nsiMl  lo  en^a«>-e  Mr.  Molyneiix  in  leave  Miss  Letitia's,  his  father  be;^-ati  to  han<2: 

coiiMM'satj'on    in    older   to    warn    him    ahont  I'onnd  the  Sendnary  takinir  ohserxal  ions,  and 

Xestie's  llannels  and   the  necessity  of  avoi<l-  his  lieart  was  hea\  v   within  liim.     After  he 
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had  watched  a  scrimmage  at  football— a 
dozen  of  tlie  aboriginal  savages  fighting 
together  in  a  lieap,  a  mass  of  legs,  arms, 
heads — and  been  Imstled  across  the  terrace 
in  a  rnsh  of  Ilnssians  and  English,  fi'om 
which  he  emerged  without  his  hat,  nmbrella, 
or  l)ook,  and  after  he  liad  l)een  eye-witness 
of  an  enconnter  between  Jock  Howieson  and 
Banldie  over  a  misnnderstanding  in  marbles, 
he  offered  to  teach  Nestie  at  home. 

"Those  Scotch  bovs  are  \'erv  .... 
h-healthy,  Nestie,  and  I  am  not  snre 
w^hether  von  are  quite  .  .  .  .  ht  for  their 
.  .  .  habits.     Tliere  is  a  master,  too,  called  .  .  . 

Bulldog,    and    1    am    afraid -"  and    Mr. 

Moljneux  looked  wistfully  at  his  boy. 

"  Why,  pater,  yon  are  very  n-nauglity, 
and  don't  d-deserve  two  luuips  of  sugar,"  for 
ever  since  tliey  were  alone  he  had  taken  her 
place  and  poured  out  the  tea.  "  Do  yon 
think  I'm  a  coward  ?  A  boy  must  learn  to 
play  games,  yon  know,  aud  they  won't  be 
hard  on  a  little  chap  at  first.  I'll  soon  learn 
f-football  and  .  .  .  the  otlier  things.  I  can 
play  golf  a  little  now.  Didn't  yon  tell  me, 
pater,  that  mother  was  as  bwa\'e  as  ...  a 
s-soldier  ? "  • 

"  Of  course  she  was,  Nestie,"  and  Mr. 
Molynenx  fell  into  thj  innocent  little  snare. 
"If  you  had  only  seen  the  pony  your 
mother  used  to  ride  on  her  father's  farm  in 
Essex,  where  I  saw^  her  first !  Do  you  know, 
nobody  could  ride  'Gypsy'  except  its  mis- 
tress. It  r-reared  and  .  .  .  k-kicked,  Nestie  " 
-—the  little  man  spoke  with  awe — "  and  once 
ran  away  ;  but  your  mother  could  always 
manage  it.  She  looked  so  handsome  on 
'  Gypsy '  ;  and  you  have  her  spirit.  I'm  very 
.  .  .  t-timid." 

"  No,  you  aren't,  not  one  little  bit,  pater, 
if  there's  real  d-danger."  Nestie  was  now 
on  his  father's  knee,  with  a  hand  round  his 
neck.  "  Who  faced  the  cow  on  the  meadows 
when  she  was  charging,  and  the  nurse  liad  left 
the  child,  eh  ?     Now%  pater,  tell  the  truth." 

"  That  w^as  because  .  .  .  the  poor  little 
man  w^ould  have  been  killed  .  .  .  anyone 
would  have  d-done  that,  and  ...  I  d-did 
not  think  what  I  was  d -doing.  .  .  ." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  and  Nestie  mocked  liis 
father  shamefully,  even  unto  his  face  ;  "  and 
everybody  read  in  the  paper  liow  the  child 
wasn't  near  the  cow,  and  the  cow  was  quite 
nice  and  w^ell-behaved,  and  you  .  .  .  ran 
'  away  ;  for  shame,  now^ ! 

"  Did  you  go  to  the  people  that  had  the 
dip  .  .  .  dip  .  .  .  in  the  throat,  or  not  ? — 
that's  a  word  I  can't  manage  yet,  but  I 
heard  Miss  Leti-titia  and  the  girls  say  you 


were    like   the   soldiers   'at    got   the   Vie  - 
Victoria  Cwoss." 

"  That's  d-differeiit,  Nestie ;  that's  my 
d-duty." 

"Well,  it's  my  d-duty  to  go  to  the 
S-Seminary,  pater  ;  "  and  so  he  went. 

"  What's  your  name  ?  "  Nestie  was 
standing  in  the  centre  of  the  large  entrance - 
hall  where  his  father  had  left  him,  a  neat, 
slim  little  figure  in  an  Eton  suit  and  straw 
hat,  and  the  w^alls  were  lined  by  big  lads  in 
kilts,  knickers,  twx^ed  suits,  and  tailless  High- 
land bonnets  in  various  stages  of  roughness 
and  decay. 

"  Ernest  Molynenx,  and  for  short,  Nestie," 
a!id  he  looked  round  witli  a  bright  little 
smile,  although  inwardly  very  nervous. 

"  Moly-havers,"  retorted  Cosh,  who  had  a 
vague  sense  that  Nestie,  with  his  finished 
little  manner,  his  Englisli  accent,  his  unusual 
dress,  and  his  high-sounding  name,  was  an 
offence  to  the  Seminary.  "Get  yir  hat  oot 
o'  there,"  and  Cosh  sent  Ernest's  straw 
skimming  into  the  forbidden  "  well." 

Molyneux's  face  turned  crimson,  for  he 
had  inherited  the  temper  wdiich  mistressed 
"  Gypsy,"  and  boys  who  remembered  Spiug's 
first  exploit  expected  to  see  the  newcomer 
spring  at  Cosh's  face. 

"  You  mean  that  for  f-fun,  I  s'pose,"  he 
said  an  instant  later,  and  lie  recovered  his 
hat  very  neatly.  "  I  can  leap  a  little,  you 
know,  not  m-much  yet,"  and  again  he  smiled 
round  the  ring. 

Nothing  quite  like  this  liad  happened 
before  in  the  Seminary,  and  there  was  a 
pause  in  the  proceedings,  which  was  the 
salvation  of  Nestie,  and  far  more  of  Peter 
McGuffie.  He  had  been  arrested  by  the 
first  sight  of  Nestie  and  liad  been  considering 
the  whole  situation  in  silence.  Peter  had  an 
inspiration. 

"  Did  ye  say  Nestie  ?  "  inquired  Spiug, 
with  an  almost  kindly  accent,  moving  a  little 
forward  as  for  purposes  of  identification. 

"  My  pater  calh  me  that,  and  .  .  .  others 
did,  but  perhaps  you  would  like  to  say  Moly- 
neux.     What  is  your  name  ?  " 

"  We  'ill  call  ye  '  Nestie '  ;  it's  no  an  ill 
w^ord,  an'  it  runs  on  the  tongue.  Ma  name 
is  Peter  McGuffie,  or  Spiug,  an'  gin  ony- 
body  meddle  wd'  ye  gie's  a  cry."  And  to 
show  the  celerity  of  his  assistance  Peter  sent 
the  remains  of  Cosh's  bonnet  into  the  "  well  " 
just  as  Bulldog  came  down  to  his  room. 

"  Bulldog's  in,"  as  that  estimable  man 
identified  the  owner  of  the  bonnet  and 
passed  on  to  his  class-room.  "  Inaifterhim, 
an'  gie  yir  name,  afore  the  schule  comes." 
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"  Will  you  not  come  with  me,  P-Peter  ? '' 
and  that  worthy  followed  him  mechanic3allY, 
while  the  school  held  their  breath  ;  "  it  wonld 
be  kind  of  you  to  intwodoosh — it's  a  little 
difficult,  that  word— me  to  the  master." 

"  What's  the  meaning  of  this  ?  "  demanded 
Bulldog  at  the  sight  of  the  two,  for  speech 
was  paralysed  in  Spiug  and  he  was  aghast  at 
his  own  audacity. 

"  A  n(!W  laddie  .  .  .  ca'ed  :\[olly,  ^^Fol  .  .  . 
a'  canna  mind  it  .  .  .  Xestie  ...  lie  didna 
know  the  way  .  .  ."  And  Kpiug  ])rnke  down 
and  cast  a  despairing  look  at  the  cane. 

"  Peter  ])wote(^ted  me  i\\m\  the  other  boys, 
who  were  making  fnn  of  me,  and  I  asked 
him  to  bwing  me  in  to  yon,  sir:  he  wa^ 
yery  ])-p()lit-e.*' 

"  AVas    he  ?  ''     said     Bulldog,    regardinu" 
Spiug's  confusion  with   unconcealed  delight : 
'*  that   is  his  ])ubh'c  charac^ter  in  this  school, 
and     there's      nobody     better 
known.      .Aly    adyice  "  -  -  liei'c 
Bulldog    stopjied,    and    looked 
from    Spiug   to   Xi^'^tie  as    onc^ 
about    to    say    something   and 
then     changing     his    mind 
"  is    to  .   .   .    be    fi'iends    with 
Peter." 

So  when  the  school  to(»k 
their  })la('es  Xestie  was  seatcnl 
next  to  S[)ing,  and  it  was  un- 
(hM-stood  in  a  week  that  Xestie 
was  ready  to  take  his  fair  share 
in  any  lionest  fnn  that  was 
going,  but  that  if  one  of  tln^ 
baser  sort  tried  to  play  the 
blackguard  with  Nestie,  lie  liad 
to  balance  accounts  with  Spiug, 
and  that  the  last  farthing 
would  be  faithfully  exacted. 

As  Nestie  had  at;  once  settled 
in  his  mind  tluit  Spiug  was  a 
young  gentleman  of  high  con- 
duct and  excellent  manners — 
and  Nestie,  with  all  his  sweet- 
ness, was  as  obstinate  as  a 
mule — nothing  remained  for  Spiug  but  to  act 
up  to  his  new  character.  With  tliis  eximiple 
of  diligence  by  his  side,  he  wa.s  roused  to  suc^li 
exertion  that  he  emerged  from  the  ride  of 
three  and  plunged  into  yulgar  fractions, 
while  Nestie  marvelled  at  his  accomplish- 
ments— "for  Pm  not  a  clever  chap  like  yon, 
P-Peter."  Spiug  liad  also  accumulated  a 
considerable  collection  of  pencil  sketches, 
mostly  his  own,  in  wliich  life  at  Muirtown 
"Seminary  was  treated  very  broadly  indeed, 
and  as  he  judged  this  portfolio  unlikely  to  be 
appreciated  by  Nestie,  and  began  himself  to 


have  some  scruple  in  having  his  own  name 
connected  with  it,  it  ^va,s  consigned  to  the 
flames,  and  any  offer  of  an  addition,  whicli 
boys  made  to  Spiug  as  a  connoisseur  in 
Rabelaisean  art,  was  taken  as  a  ground  of 
offence.  His  personal  habits  liad  been  negli- 
gent to  a  fault,  and  Nestie  was  absurdly 
careful  about  liis  hands,  so  Peter  was 
reduced  to  many  little  observances  he  had 
o^'erlooked,  and  would  indeed  liave  exposed 
himself  to  scathing  criticism  had  it  not 
been  thiit  his  sense  of  liumour  was  limited 
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irc  an  ill-bred  c-cad.' 


and,  so  far  as  it  wen(,or  a  markedly  ]d-acrical 
turn. 

As  Nestie  never  (teased  to  exalt  ihis  ])ala(liii 
of  chi\alry  and  aJl  the  virtues  which  he 
had  discovered  at  school,  Mr.  Molyneux 
hungered  to  se(3  him,  and  so  Spiug  was 
invited  to  tea  on  a  Saturday  evening  an 
invitation  he  ac(^ept:ed  with  secret  ])i'id{^  and 
outAvard  confusion  of  fa(*e.  All  the  time 
which  could  be  saved  that  day  from  the 
sermons  was  devoted  by  AFr.  Molyneux  and 
his  son  to  the  commissariat,  and  it  was  ])retty 
to  see  the  Molyneuxs  going  from   shop   to 
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shop  collecting  the  feast.  With  much  cun- 
niiig  Nestie  had  drawn  from  Sping  that  fried 
sausages  (pork)  with  mashed  potatoes,  fol- 
lowed up  by  jam  tarbs  and  crowned  with 
(raisin)  cake,  was  a,  meal  to  live  for,  and  all 
this  thej  liad,  with  sliortbread  and  marma- 
lade tlirown  in  as  relishes.  When  Nestie 
was  not  watching  at  the  upper  window  for 
Peter's  coming  he  was  gloating  over  tlie 
table,  and  pater,  putting  last  touches  to  his 
exposure  of  Infant  Baptism,  ran  out  and  in 
to  see  that  nothing  had  been  forgotten,  for 
tlicj  did  not  give  many  feasts,  and  this  was 
one  of  gratitude.  Peter  was  late,  because  he 
had  gathered  his  wliole  establishment  to  dress 
him,  including  tlie  old  groom,  wdio  wished 
him  to  go  in  corduroy  breeches  and  top  boots, 
and  Bpiug  was  polished  to  the  extent  of 
shining.  He  was  also  so  modest  that  he 
would  not  speak,  nor  even  look,  and  when 
Nestie  began  to  discourse  on  his  goodness  he 
cast  glances  at  the  door  and  perspired  visibly, 
on  which  occasions  he  wiped  his  forehead 
with  a  large  red  handkerchief.  Amid  all  his 
experiences  on  land  and  water,  on  horseback 
and  among  boys — /.^.,  savages — he  had  never 
yet  been  exalted  as  a  hero  and  a  philan- 
thropist, and  he  felt  uncomfortable  in  his 
clotlies.  He  w^as  induced,  however,  to  trifle 
with  the  tea,  and  in  the  end  did  very  fairly, 
regaining  his  native  composure  so  far  as  to 
describe  a  new  horse  his  fatlier  had  bouglit, 
and  tlie  diabolical  wickedness  of  the  tame 
fox  at  the  stables.  Afterwards  Nestie  took 
S|)iug  to  his  room  and  showed  him  his 
various  treasures— a  Avriting-desk  with  a 
secret  drawer  ;  "  Tlie  Sandalwood  Traders," 
by  Ballantyne ;  a  box  of  real  tools,  witli  nails 
and  tacks  complete  ;  and  then  he  uncovered 
something  hidden  in  a  case,  whereat  Spiug 
was  utterly  astonished. 

"  Yes,  it's  a  watcli  ;  my  mother  left  it  to 
me,  and  some  day  I'll  wear  it,  you  know  ; 
your  mother's  g-gone,  too,  Peter,  isn't  she  ?  " 

''  Aye,"  replied  Peter,  "  but  a'  dinna  mind 
o'  her."  And  then,  anxious  to  change  the 
subject,  he  produced  a  new  knife  with  six 
blades.  Before  leaving  he  promised  to  give 
Nestie  a  pair  of  rabbits,  and  to  guide  him  in 
their  upbringing  after  a  proper  fashion. 
Without  having  ventured  into  the  field  of 
sentiment,  there  is  no  doubt  Peter  had  carried 
himself  hi  a  w^ay  to  satisfy  Mr.  Molyneux, 
and  he  himself  gave  such  an  account  of  the 
tea  to  Mr.  McGuffie  senior,  that  night,  that 
the  horsed ealer,  although  not  given  to 
Pharisaical  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
attended  the  little  Baptist  chapel  next  day 
in  state,  sleeping   through  the  sermon,  but 


putting  five  shillings  in  the  plate,  while  Peter, 
sitting  most  demurely  at  his  father's  side, 
identified  two  of  his  enemies  of  Mclntyre's 
Academy  and  turned  various  things  over  in 
his  mind. 

If  anyone,  however,  supposed  that  the 
spirit  had  gone  out  of  Peter  through  his 
friendship  with  Nestie,  he  erred  greatly,  and 
this  Robert  Cosh  learned  to  his  cost.  AVhat 
possessed  him  no  one  could  guess,  and  very 
likely  he  did  not  know  himself,  but  he  must 
needs  waylay  Nestie  in  Breadalbane  Street 
one  day  after  schooltime  and  speak  oppro- 
briously  to  him,  finishing  up — 

"Awa'  wi'  ye;  yir  father's  a  meeserable 
yammering  (stammering)  dookie  (Baptist) 
minister." 

"  My  father's  one  of  the  best  men  living  " 
— Nestie  was  in  an  honourable  temper — 
"  and  you  are  an  ill-bred  c-cad." 

Poor  Nestie  would  have  been  half  killed 
before  (Josh  had  done  witli  him  had  not 
Spiug  arrived  on  the  scene,  liaving  been  in 
the  gundy  (candy)  shop  not  far  off,  and 
then  there  were  circumstances.  Cosh  had 
no  chance  at  any  time  with  Peter,  but  now 
that  wx)rthy's  arm  was  nei'ved  with  fierce 
indignation,  and  Nestie  had  to  beg  for  mercy 
for  Cosh,  whose  appearance  on  arriving  liome 
was  remarkable.  His  story  was  even  more 
so,  and  was  indeed  so  affecting,  not  to  say 
picturesque,  that  Bailie  Cosh  came  into 
Bulldog's  room  with  his  son  two  days  after- 
wards to  settle  matters. 

"  A'  called,  Maistcr  MacKinnon,"  he  said, 
in  tones  charged  witli  dignity,  "  to  explain 
the  cause  of  ma  son  Robert's  absence  ;  he 
was  in  bed  with  a  poultice  on  his  face 
twenty-four  liours,  an'  he'll  no  be  himself 
f(n*  days." 

"  He  is  no  in  a  condeetion  to  lose  time  wi' 
his  lessons,  a'  can  tell  ye,  Bailie  ;  ye're  richt 
to  bring  his  l)ack  as  sune  as  ye  could  ;  was't 
tooth aclie  ? " 

"  No,  it  wasna  tootliache,  but  the  ill-usage 
o'  one  of  your  scholars,  the  maist  impudent, 
ill-doing,  aggravating  little  scoondrel  in 
Muirtown." 

"  Peter  McGufhe,  come  out  liere,"  which 
showed  Bulldog's  practical  acquaintance  with 
4iffairs.  "  Did  you  give  Robert  Cosh  a 
licking  ? " 

No  answ^er  from  Spiug,  but  a  look  of  satis- 
faction that  was  beyond  all  evidence. 

"  Was  tliat  just  your  natund  iniquity, 
Peter,  or  had  you  a  justification  ?  " 

Dogged  silence  of  Spiug,  whose  code  of 
honour  had  one  article  at  least — never  to  tell 
on  a  fellow. 
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'lie  took  the  iiiinister\s  liand  in  liis." 


"  PkuiHc,  8ir,  iiui}^  I  spwik  ?  ''  cried  Nestie, 
HH  li(3  B<i\v  tlio  preparations  for  Pcter'B  pimisli- 
inenband  coiiJd  not  contain  hinmelf. 

"  Were  you  in  this  job,  too,  Nestie  ?  Yon 
didn't  tell  nie  that  tliere  were  two  at  piiir 
Robert,  Bailie  ;  if  Nestie  got  his  hniid  on 
your  son,  ]ie\s  sic  a  veeeionsly  inclined  char- 
acter that  it's  a  wonder  Rot)ert's  lee\'iir. 

"  Now,  Bailie,  we'll  condnct  a  judeecinl 
investigation.  Rol)ert  Cosh,  what  have  yon 
to  saj  ?  Speak  up  like  a  man,  and  I'll  see 
justice  done  ye,  be  sure  o'  tliat ;  but  mind 
you,  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  notliing 
but  the  truth." 

Rol)ert  Cosh  decjlined  to  contribute  even* 
the  smallest  morsel  of  trutli  in  any  shape  or 
form,  and,  in  spite  of  strong  encouragement 
from  the  magisti'ate,  ])reserved  an  impene- 
trable silence. 

"  This,"  said  Bidldog,  with  a  shrewd 
glance,  "  is  mair  than  ordinary  modesty ; 
we  'ill  take  anotlier  witness.  Ernest  Moly- 
neux,  what  have  you  got  to  say  ?  " 


"  Cosh  called  my  father  naines,  and  .  .  . 
I  lost  my  t-temp»er,  and  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  1 
said  things  .  .  .  the  ])at(n''s  ill,  sir,  so  I. 
.  .  .  and  (Josh  stwuck  me  once  or  twice  but 
I  don't  mind  that ;  only  ]*eter,  yon  see,  sir, 
wanted  to  lielp  me.  I'jn  afraid  lie  h-hvn'tit 
Cosli,  bi  t  that  was  liow  it  hap])ened." 

''  Stand  beside  Nestie,  Cosh  .  .  .  so  ;  lialf 
a  liead  taller  and  nuich  broader  and  four 
years  older.  You  called  his  father  names, 
and  then  cut  his  lip  when  he  answered. 
Just  so.  There  are  some  pretty  litth^, 
scratches  oii  yoru*  own  face.  That  would  be 
Peter.  Well,  l>ailie,  the  case  is  ])retty  plain, 
and  we  'ill  go  to  judgment. 

"  Ernest  iMolyneux,  yom*  fathei*'s  a  good 
man,  and  it  .does  not  matter  t\N'o  l)rass  peens 
wdiat  Robert  (V)sh  says  a])out  lum,  and  ye're 
no  an  ill-disposed  laddie  yersel'.  Ye  may  go 
to  yoiu'  seat. 

"  Peter  McCuffie,  ye're  aye  meddlin'  wi' 
what  doesna  concern  ye,  and  ye  stH3m  to 
think  that  Providence  gave  Nestie  into  your 
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clinii'<i,v.  One  day  ye  ])iill  liiiii  ooi  o'  ilie 
river,  luid  anitlier  ye  tak(;  liiin  <J()t  o'  the 
liaiids  ()'  Robei'L  (^>sli.  Hut  ye've  done  your 
wark  Siie  neatly  this  time  that  J  liavena  th(^ 
heart  to  thrasli  you.  Ve  may  i^'o  to  your 
seat,  t.oo  ;  and,  Peter,  ma  man,  just  one  word 
of  advice.  Your  head  is  lliiek,  ])ut  your 
luiart  is  rielit  ;  se(i  that,  you  always  use;  your 
lists  as  well  as  \k\  did  that  day. 

"  Itobert  Cosh,  ye've  had  a  fair  trial,  and 
vou  hav(!  been  convicted  of  threti  hcMuous 
sins.  First,  you  miscalled  a  ^"ood  man  - 
foi'  that  thr(H'  stroki.'S  witli  the  cane; 
next,  you  ill-useil  the  (juietest  laddie  in  the 
whole  school  For  that  thi'ei;  strokes;  an<l 
lastly,  bein^ii'  mosed  of  tlu;  devil,  ye  went 
home  and  told  lies  to  a  maii'isLi'ate  -for 
that  six  strokes.  Thi'e(^  on  each  hand 
to-day  and  t-o-mori'ow  will  just  settle  the 
count.      l?i.u-ht  hand  tii'st." 

''.Mr.  Ma(dvinnon,  1  pi'otest.  .  .  ." 
"Wha,tr"an(l  liulldou*  turned  on  tlie 
fuau'istrate  :  "  would  ye  intcjrfere  with  the 
coui'S(»  o'  justice  in  anothei'  man's  jurecs- 
diction,  and  you  a  ma<;"istrat(i  ? ''  And 
I)ull(loij:'s  eyes  beu"a!i  to  rotate  in  a 
fearsome  mannei'. 

The  liailie  allowed  il  to  be  undei'stood 
that  he  had  ciianu'ed  Ins  mind,  and 
R.obei't,  who  had  ex])ect.ed  ^'reat.  thinu's 
from  the  ma,i;-istj'atc's  protection,  aban- 
doned himsiilf  t-o  dcs{)ai]'  and  walked 
hund)ly  for  many  days  to  come. 

Next  day  Nestici  was  not  in  his  ])hu'e, 
and  l>ulldoi>',  u'rowiuir  uneasy,  called  on 
his  way  home. 

''  Aye,  aye,''  and  tlie  landlady's  voice 
sank  int.o  the  minoi'  key  of  Scots  sym])a thy, 
"  Maistei'  Alollynoox  (for  such  an  out- 
landish name  was  e\'er  a.  trial)  is  far 
tJirouij^h  wi't  ;  t;he  doctor  says  \\<\  n(^\'cr 
had  much  to  come  an'  p)  on,  and  noo  this 
wini{)  o'  inllannnation  is  the  feenish. 

"The  doctor  doesna  ex])ect  him  to  see 
niornin',  an'  he's  verra  sober  (weak)  :  but 
liis  head's  (^lear,  an'  the  Uuhlie's  wi'  him. 
Ma  hert  is  wae  (sorry)  for  luni,  for  the 
twa  liev  been  that  bnnd  np  thegither  that 
a'm  dootin'  Nestle  'ill  ne\er  get  owcr  the 
pair  tin'." 

Tlie  gentle  little  minister  w^as  not  far  from 
his  end,  and  Nestle  was  nnrslng  him  as  best 
he  coidd.  He  sponged  Ills  father's  face — 
tlireatening  to  let  tlie  soap  get  into  his  eyes 
if  he  were  not  obedient — and  dried  it  with  a 
soft  towel  ;  then  he  Ixrnshed  the  soft,  thin 
brown  hair  slowly  and  caressingly,  as  he  liad 
often  done  on  Snndays  wdien  his  father  was 
w^eary.    Turning  round,  he  saw^  Bulldog,  and, 


Instead  of  being  afraid,  Nestie  smiled  a 
])atheti(!  wel(;ome,  whi('h  siiowed  either  what 
a  ])oor  actor  the  mastei'  was,  with  all  his 
callings,  or  that  his  English  scholar  w^as  a 
very  shrewd  little  man. 

'"'  Th-thaiik  you  f-for  coming  to  see  father, 
sir  ;  he  was  n-naughty  and  got  cold,  and  he 
has  been  so  ill ;  but  he  must  get  l)etter,  for  you 
know  there  are  .  . .  just  the  two  of  us,  and  . .  . 
I  would  be  .  .  .  lonely  Avithout  the  pater" 

"Nestie  does  not  wish   to  })art  with  me. 


"  Wee{)in,ii:  and  clinii^ing: 
to  the  schoolmaster." 


Mr.  MacKinnon,  for  we  h-have  been  .  .  . 
dear  friends,  tliat's  how  it  was,  and  we  loved 
.  .  .  mother  ;  but  he  is  a  .  .  .  brave  little 
man,  as  you  know,  and  mother  and  1  will 
not  forget  him  .  .  .  you  came  to  ask  for 
Nestie,  and  it  was  God's  will,  for  I  h-have 
a  f -favour  to  ask  of  you." 

Bulldog  went  over  and  sat  down  by  the 
bed,  but  said  nothing.  Only  he  took  tlie 
miiuster's  hand  in  liis  and  waited.  He  also 
])ut  his  other  arm  round  Nestie,  and  never 
did  he  look  fiercer. 
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"  I  have  .10  relatives,  and  his  in-mother's 
family  are  all  dead  ;  there  is  nobody  to  be 
g-guardian  to  Nestie,  and  he  cannot  li^•e 
alone.  C-conld  yon  get  some  family  who 
wonld  be  .  .  .  where  he  might  be  at  .  .  . 
h-home  ? 

"Yon  know  we  are  not  rich,  bnt  we've 
s-saved  a  little,  for  Nestie  is  a  famons  Mtth^ 
lionse-k-keeper  ;  and  maybe  there's  eiiongh  to 
keep  him  .  .  .  till  lie  grows  big  ;  and  I'll 
give  yon  tlie  receipt  at  tlie  bardv,  and  yon'll 
r  .  .  'manage  for  him,  won't  yon  ?  " 

Bulldog  cleared  his  throat  to  speak,  bnt 
could  not  find  his  voice— for  a  wonder,  bnt 
his  hand  tightened  on  the  minister's,  and  he 
drew  Nestie  nearer  to  him. 

"  Of  conrse,  Mr.  MacKinnon,  I  know  that 
we  have  no  c-claim  on  yon,  for  we  are 
strangers  in  Mnirtown,  and  yon  .  .  .  have 
many  boys.  Bnt  yon've  been  kind  to  Nestie, 
and  he  .  .  .  loves  yon." 

The  minister  stopped,  breathless,  and 
closed  his  eyes. 

"Mr.  Myneux,"  began  Bnlldog  in  a 
stern  voice,  "I'm  w^illing  to  manage  Nestie's 
estate,  big  or  small,  and  I'll  give  an  acconut 
of  all  intromissions  to  the  Coin-t,  ])ut  I  must 
dec^liue  to  look  out  a  liome  for  Nestie. 

"  Nestie  and  me  "  (bad  grammar  has  its 
uses,  and  some  of  them  are  very  comforting) 
are  good  freends.  My  honse  has  just  an 
anld  sclioolmaster  and  a.  housekeeper  in  it, 
iinl  whiles  we  wonld  like  to  hear  a  young 
voice." 

Bulldog  pansed  and  then  Avent  on,  his 
voice  sterner  than  ever— in  sonnd. 


"  Now  BeU's  bark  is  worse  than  her  bite, 
aud  maybe  so  is  miue  (Nestie  nodded),  so  if 
the  wee"^  man  wonldna  be  feai'ed  to  live  wd' 
.  .  .  Bnlldog  oh,  I  kuow  fine  what  tlie 
rascals  call  me—he  'ill  have  a  heart  w^elcome, 
and  .  .  .  I'll  answer  to  you  baitli,  father 
and  mother,  for  your  laddie  at  the  Day  o' 
Judgment." 

"'' Wliat  shall  I  render  .  .  .  unto  the 
Lord  .  .  .  for  all  His  l)enefits  ?  '  I  cannot 
thank  you  .  .  .  (the  minister  was  now 
very  Avcak)  :  bnt  you  will  not  .  .  .  miss 
yonr  reward.  May  the  God  of  tlie  orphan 
.    .    .    Kiss  me,  Nestie." 

For  a  short  while  he  slept,  and  they 
watclied  for  any  sign  of  consciousness. 

"It  was  too  soon"— he  was  speaking,  but 
not  to  them—"  fur  Nestie  ...  to  come, 
Maud  ;  he  must  stay  ...  at  school.  He 
is  a  good  boy,  and  .  .  .  his  master  will 
.  .  .\  take 'care  of  him.  .  .  .  Nestie 
will  grow  to  be  a  man,  dear." 

The  minister  was  nearing  the  other  side, 
and  seeing  the  face  he  loved  and  had  lost 
awhile. 

"It's  mother,"  whispered  Nestie,  and  a 
minute  later  lie  was  wee])ing  bitterly  and 
clinging  witli  all  his  might  to  the  school- 
master, who  came  perilously  near  to  tears 
himself. 

"  They're  together  now,  and  .  .  .  I'll 
be  father  and  mothei'  to  yon,  Nestie,"  said 
Mr.  Dugald  jMacdvinnon,  master  of  matlie- 
matics  in  Mnirtown  Seminary,  and  known  as 
IVulldog  U)  thi-ee  generations  of  Mnirtown 
lads. 


{To  he  contimwd^ 


THE    MAKIK(;    OF    AK 

ARM  OUR- PLATE. 


\)\    IJoKiiirr 
.Ma<  hi:  \^ . 


JUiistrol'il  Ji  mil   J^hofognifihs  bij  C.   PiLKL\(;rox. 

ON(M']  n]){)ii  a  time,  and  lii;it<  not  so  Adiniraltv  imposes  tlic  scxcix'st  tests,  nn<l  its 
l()n<^"  aii'o,  1  lie  "  wooden  walls  of  Old  inspectoi's  are  constantlj  ii"oin<i-  in  and  ont 
P]n^i;iiid  ''  were  alike  the  safeuaiard  of  the  vast  works  where  this  armour  is 
and  the  glory  of  the  Empire.  The  ii:reat  manufai^tnred.  watching  every  stage  of  the 
man-of-war,  with  its  tall  masts,  its  gallant  process  with  slee])less  \'igilan('e. 
spread  of  eanx'as,  and  its  many  guns,  lives  The  (piestion  of  the  {'a])al)ility  of  iron  as  a 
MO  more  sa\e  in  song  and  story.  Its  p)hi('e  matei'ial  for  building  and  ])rote('ting  ships 
lias  been  taken  by  the  armour-chid,  which  was  raised  as  far  back  as  1S;M  by  Adndi'al 
lias  uo  masts  to  speak  of,  nor  sails,  and  l)ut  8ir  (Jeoi'ge  Cockburn.  One  or  two  Acssels 
few  guns — a  thing  which,  according  to  our  were  "  ironed  "  to  some  exteid — amongst 
luiromautic  l^remier,  is  very  like  a  whale  them  the  Jlirkenlieiiil,  of  innnortal  memory- 
with  two  sticks  standing  out  of  it.  And  l)ut  tlie  idea  was  h)St  sight  of  until  isr)r), 
in  very  truth  there  is  not  nuich  poetry  about  when,  thanks  to  tfie  late  Mr.  Sanuiel  Beale, 
a  modern  battleship,  a.lthough  all  that  the  M.l*.  for  Derby,  of  tlie  Parkgate  li'on  AVorks, 
skill  of  mail  can  compass  goes  to  the  making  Ivotherham,  the  making  of  iron-plates  was 
of  it.  But  it  is  built  for  business,  and  begun  with  some  approach  to  system.  How- 
nothing  else.  ever,  little  more  was  doiu^  in  this  dii'ection 
A  battleship  is  not  only  a  first  class  for  stixeral  years.  It  was  in  1800  that  a 
ligliting  machine  built  to  attack  and  destroy,  seemingly  fortuitous  (circumstance  the  visit 
it  is  also  a  floating  castle  Ivuilt  to  resist  and  of  a  Shetlield  steel-maker  to  France  brought 
defeat  assault.  For  the  former  pur|)0se  it  about  that  complete  revolution  iii  naval 
is  armed  witdi  the  terrible  six-inch  and  shipbuilding  whi(;h  has  led  to  the  uuixersai 
tweh'e-iuch  guns,  for  the  latter  it  is  prac-  use  of  armour  in  the  construction  of  fl(!ets. 
tically  made  impregnable  by  l)eing  clad  This  gentleman  was  Sir  John  Brown, 
with  steel  armour,  against  wliich  the  most  Happening  to  be  in  Toulon  that  year  he  saw^ 
})owerful  projectiles  will  be  hurled  in  vain.  a  1^'rencli  ship,  L(t  (iloirp,  (*ome  into  the 
And  that  the  armour  shall  l)e  "  efficient  *'  harbour.  Tliis  vessel  was  a  timber-built 
is  quite  as  important  as  that  the  guns  shall  l)()-gun  thi-ee-decker,  which  had  been  (ait 
l)e.  This  is  a  point  on  which  the  nation  down  into  a  sort  of  corvette,  witli  forty  l)ig 
can  afford  to  take  no  chances.     Hence  the  guns.      It   had   the   further   peculiarity   of 
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\m\v^  ])n)te('te(l  by  lianiinero(]-])latc'  ai'inoin*, 
4.^  inch(>s  thick,  h  ixH^t  loiiii:,  and  t  iVet  wide. 
Sir  ,I()lm  asked  ])L^rinissi()ii  to  i^^o  on  board, 
l)iit  was  not  allowed.  He  had  to  contenb 
hiinselt*  vvitli  a  close  inspection  of  the  sides 
of  Li  (ilohi\  but  he  did  so  to  \^\')'  excellent 
pui'])ose,  for  on  his  retui'n  to  l^^njj^land  lie 
informed  the  authoi'ities,  who  were  a  little 
bit  nervous  a])out  the  French  shi]),  that  he 
could  make  much  belter  armour  than  that  it 
had.  His  ])lan  was  to  roll,  not  to  hammer 
the  iron-plate.  He  maintained  that  a.  rolled 
])late  would  be  more  reliable,  tenacious,  and 
uniform  in  (piality  than  the  other,  lie  so 
succ(H'ded  in  im])ressinii:  his  views  u]>on  the 
Admiraltv  that  bv  bSC).')  thev  had  decided  to 


A    SIR i: AM    OF 

our  oi 


clotlie    in   mail    fully    three-fourths    of    tlie 
British  N^avy. 

The  first  Eni>lish  ii'onclad  was  the  Warrior^ 
whose  plates  were  4i  inclies  thick.  As  the 
years  went  on,  and  the  power  and  force  of 
the  bisj  guns  were  increased,  armour-plates 
were  made  thicker  and  tldcker,  until  the 
Inflfxibh  was  coated,  or  rather  great-coated, 
with  22  inches  of  iron.  But^  it  was,  of 
course,  impossible  to  go  on  increasing  this 
thickening  indefiiutely  —  the  weight  of  the 
armour  threatened  to  l)e  more  than  the  ship 
could  carry.  In  1877  a  forw^ard  step  was 
made  by  the  invention  of  compound  armour 
by  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Alexander  Wilson,  the 
present  head  of  the  firm  of  Charles  Cammell 
and  Company,  the  largest  armour-making 
establishment  in  the  world.  The  new 
material  consisted  of  a  facing  of  hard  steel, 
with    a    backing    of    tough    wrought-iron. 


This  kind  of  armour  was  developed  and 
improved  until  the  introduction  of  the 
"  Harvey "  process,  whicli,  witli  further 
impro\'ements,  is  that  in  use  at  the  present 
time. 

The  making  of  armour  is  a  very  important 
industry,  and  so  far  as  the  heavier  plates  are 
concerned  is  a  monopoly  of  Sheffield,  where  the 
three  great  firms  of  Messrs.  Cammell,  Messrs. 
Vickers,  and  Messrs.  Brown  are  engaged 
in  it.  Messrs.  Beardmore,  of  Glasgow,  also 
make  armour,  but,  I  understand,  tiie  plates 
rolled  there  are  lighter  than  those  manu- 
factured in  Sheffield. 

When  I  request^ed  permission  on  behalf  of 
the  Windsor  Maoazine  to  go  over  the 
works  of  Messrs. 
Cammell  and  Com- 
pany, with  a  view  to 
an  article  on  ''The 
Making  of  Armour,"  a 
courteous  reply  in  the 
affirmative  was  im- 
mediately received. 
And  here,  perhaps,  1 
may  be  a  Howled  to 
express  my  grateful 
acknowledgments  for 
the  kindness  with 
which  I  was  treated  by 
all  those  with  whom  I 
came  in  contact  in  the 
course  of  my  journey- 
ings  through  the 
Cyclops  Works,  as  they 
are  very  appropriately 
named.  This  firm  has, 
as  I  have  already  said, 
the  largest  output  of  armour  in  the  world, 
and  employs  in  one  way  or  another  an  army 
of  1 2,000  men — enough  to  "  furtdsh  forth  " 
a  considerable  town  did  they  all  live  in  one 
place.  But  only  a  portion  of  tlie  workmen 
are  in  the  armour-making  departments,  the 
rest  being  occupied  in  making  steel  rails,  loco- 
motive and  other  heavy  tyres,  marine  shafting, 
and  so  on.  Messrs.  Cammell  have  also  their 
own  coal  and  iron  mines.  A  gigantic,  truly 
imperial  enterprise  this,  conducted,  if  large 
and  increasing  dividends  be  a  test,  with  con- 
spicuous success.  A  still  better  criterion 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  over  two 
hundred  ships  of  war  of  all  kinds  afloat 
to-day  have  been  armoured  from  these  works. 
This  record  is  unique. 

The  first  operations  in  this  firm's  armour- 
making  are  not  conducted  at  the  Cyclops 
Works,  but  at  Grimesthorpe,  in  the  suburbs 
of  Sheffield.     Here  in  vast  buildings,  through 
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or  "  ladle,'' as  it  in  called     there  shot  up  fnnn  into  steel.      Coal-iras,   which    li'ives   n   moi'e 

it  showe]"S  iv|K)n    showers  of  sparks,  bright,  even  t(Mn])'^i'jinire  than  coal,  is  hi-onu'ht^  into 

sparkling,  iiasliinir,  falling    -a  gorgeous  dis-  iHMpn'sition  for  heating  (tlie  word  seems  I'ather 

])lay,  which  I  aiii  sui'e  W(>iil(l  cause  the  (''rYstiil  inadc(piate)    the    fni'njuu'S    to    the    necessary 

Palace  pyrotechnic  man,  clever  as  he  is,  to  degree.     That  it  is  ])ossihle  to  take  two  vi(»ws 

cmvl  u])  and  die  of  sheer  q\\\j.  of  the  ca])',d)ilities  of  the  fnrnaces  is  in(h'(ujt(Ml 

At  one  end  of  the  melting  shop  there  are  by  the  following  h"ttle  story  which  was  told 

a  number  of   these  furnaces,  each  of  them  me   by  a   foreman.     A    Facetious   American, 

being   capal)le  of  wlio  was  being  shown 

dealing  with   a  HHil^^^^^^E^^.**^$r^"'^   "'  ^^^^^^K^t^&^^l  **^^'^'  *^'^'  woi'ks,    re- 

cliarge  of  forty  tons,  ^^^^^^^^MV""  y'  ^^^^JB^B^^  ^  marked  on  being  told 

and     tliey    are     so  K  'i'^^k^^^^^^^^lHlllli^^B^'^  ^'^*'^  ^^'*'  b'^np^'''**^^"'^' 

ariunged  that  when  ^^^.  ^4ife  f IH^Biff^^^^^^^^^BiMFi^  ^^''  ^"•^^  ^*^'  ^'»^'^^'  l"*n'- 

re([uired  all  can   be  ^K^^^I^flHI^BlR;''^  ^^^^^^KK^m  '^<'^'^'^    ^"^'^^  ^^^'^'^'   ^-^^'^^ 

tapped     into    one  H^K    «    '^^^^H^^^^''        ^  ^^^^^^^^m  J  thousand        degrees, 

enormous    central  I^Bl^.  ^^H^nBHIli^  ^^^^PVHIk^w  ''  ^    should    say    lliat^ 

casting  pit.      When  ^^^B^^jg^^^^^^T         ^KZ      ^^^Wl^^B  ^^'<^^   ^'<>t  enough   foi* 

it  ^^^ggg^ggmgggm^ll^^  (  )ld    J  i  ;ii']T  ll  iuisclf  !  *' 

facture  of  a  1  4 -inch 
"  Harvey"     steel 
armour-]  )late,    such 
as  those  used  in  the 
case  of  II. M.S.  JA///- 
/u' i'CNf,  an   inu"ot   of  st;'el   weighing 
lifty  tons  has  to   be  cast,  some  idea, 
will  be  gained  of  the  kind  of  opera.- 
tions  whi<*h   t,ake  ])Iace   in   this  part 
of  the  works.      Not  that  thefinisli(Ml 
plate    in    the    instance    referi'ed     lo 
weighed  lifty  tons     the  \'arious  pro- 
cesses it  nnd'/rwcnt  before  it  lurame 
])art  of  the  ship  reduced   it  bv  one- 
half. 


rouniN(;  wathij  ox  tuk  hollkiis  to  kkkp  thicm 


T\ 


le  steel  used  in  the  making  of  armour 
is  of  the  highest  (piality.  ''You  may  I'est 
assured,"  I  was  told,  "that  there  is  uo  better 
steel  in  the  world  than  that  which  is  put  into 
armour-])lates."  The  l)est  Hwedish  iron 
is  the  foundation  of  the  uietal.  (Certain 
alloys  are  added  to  the  iron,  a-ud  the  whole 
is  converted  by  the  Siemens-Martin  process 


e])ly,  delivered  no  (loul)t 
with  a  shrewd  twinkle  of  the 
s])eaker's  eye,  "  oh,  no  !  I'm 
afi'aid  he  would  catcdi  (*old 
up  here  I  " 

Wlien  the  steel  is  "  made," 
it  is  run  into  a,  mould,  in 
wliicl)  it  solidifies  and  be- 
comes tui  "ingot."  It  is  next  taken  out  of 
the  moidel,  and  con\eyed  by  mea-ns  of  a 
tramway  to  the  ])i'ess  sho]),  au  exce])tioually 
tine  building,  (Jb  feet  high  and  (;;'>i  feet  wide, 
while  its  length  is  2i)0  feet.  Here  tlie  ingot 
is  first  sul)je('ted  to  al)out  twenty -four 
hours  in  a  furnace,  when  it  is  ready  for 
ti'eatment   by  the  press — a  name  which   in 


77//;   MAKIXa    nr   AX    MLMOrJl-rLATJL  '1^\:\ 

this    ]niri.i('nhii'   ciisc    sintids    I'oi'   oik'   of    llx-  It   is  nil  itilt'i'cst  inir  iiinhi  wondrrful  siirlit . 

most    pnwtM'fiil   f<'l'^•ill^•  iinplciiM'uls  in   ''xisi-  II   is  ji  ina.u-iiificcnt  illustnitioii  of   what  man 

(Mice.      A    'MooT'    llicy   call    it    in    Slicnicjd,  vww   <ln   by  tlic  ai<l    of    the  macliincs   he   has 

and    a    nice    liltU*    tool    it    is.       It    cxtTts   a  mndc,  hut   as  a  s|Mvta('l('  it  is  n'>i  so  sli-ikin^ 

pressure  of  two-and-a-hair  tons  to  I  lie  s'lnnrc  as   th;it    which    is  seen    wlicn   the   ^*  slah  "    is 

inch,    and     has    a     totnl    pressure    of     lijioCt  rolled    into  a  '' plate  **      the  sncce<-din_u- siaiz'e 

t,ons  !     The  inu'ot  haA'inu"  heen  licnted  to  ih*-  in  tlie  makimr  of  arnioui'. 

pi-oper    temperatnre,   it    has    now    to    receive  The  slab  is  now  taken   to  the  rollinir  mill 

the   'Mendel'  emhi'aces"  of   this    mechatncal  which     is    in    the    (\vclops    Woi'ks.      I'irst  of 

monster.     The  <h)or  of  t  lie  Furnace  is  opened  all    it    is   heate(1   aLCain    in   another  furuiMM^    - 

wide,  and  u't'eat    tonu'ucs  of  smoke  and   Hame  and    it    may    he    noted    that    each    of    tlu'se 

in  Li'lorious  tones  of  colour  issue  foi'th.  as  t  ii<'  furnacinu's   is    toULdieiiini^    the    fihin^    of    the 


.    \iiiiitiMimiMiimiii;l¥iii[ii'ff*^*^^ 

MAC11IM-:    I'OK    l'.KNI)IN(;    All  MOl   K    IM.  ATKS     TO    ItKQlIKKl)    SIIAI'K. 

Tltc   '\<h(ipr''   is  <tl   the  inp,   f(i,l  tJie  p/afrs  (tr<>  pushed,  up  from,  h-low. 


in<j;(>t,  balaiie(Ml  upon  a,  colossal  "  porter-bai" 
(tiio  name  ex|)lains  itself),  is  swunu'  out-  by 
au  enormous  ti'aAelliue;  ei'aue  eajnd)l(3  of 
lift]in<j:  150  tons.  As  the  crane  moves  there 
is  a^  thunder  of  machinery.  Swiftly  enouu'h 
the  mass  of  ;L!:lowin*i;  metal  is  placed  l)etweeu 
the  rams,  the  jaws  of  the  press  which 
manipulates  it  silently,  irresistibly  as  a, 
baker  mii^dit  handle  a  pieci^  of  dou^h  or  a 
potter  a  bit  of  (day  until  it  is  I'educed  to 
the  re(juisite  thi('kuess  "s(jueezed  iuto  a 
slab,'^  they  word  it  in  Sheilield,  witdi  admirable 
ccoiiomy  of  plirase. 


matei'ial"  -and  rendered  suflicieutly  <]uctile. 
When  the  tnne  is  come  the  slide  of  the 
fui'iiace  is  <i:ra(lually  raised  amid  smoke  and 
flanus  and  a-  ])air  of  ,u'i.u"auti(;  ])incers  grip 
the  white-hot  metal.  Hie  pincers  are 
attached  to  a.  ponderous  (-hain  ])assin<j:  round 
the  I'oUs,  which  act  as  a  windlass  to  draw  the 
slab  from  tlie  furnace.  While  this  is  being 
done  the  workman  who  stands  nearest)  the 
mouth  of  tlie  furnace  weai's  a  garment  made 
of  asl)est()S,  in  a;p]»ea.rance  not  unlike  the  cowl 
and  hood  of  a  monk,  to  ivrotcct  him  from 
the  awful  heat  ;  in  his  liands  he  holds  a  long, 
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wi(K'  ])i\k'(^  of  iron  for  tlio  purpose  of  sliield-  aiul,  irtMUM-ally,  "siirfjiced  "  {\\\\i  is,  tlio  top 
iiiLT  tlHi  man  who  sim'Uis  to  <i-ui(l(^  tlie  ])in('ors,  is  planed  sinooih.  Xexl,  it,  is  put  into  the 
a,ud  wlieii  the  slab  is  draAvn  on  to  the  bou'ie,  earlnirisiiii^^  fiiriiaee  for  the  llarv(^y  treat- 
whieli  is  in  front  of  tlie  furnace  to  reeeive  it,        ment. 

lihiM'ates  the  pineers  from  the  chain  to  \vhi(;h  At    this    ])oint    it    may    be  observtKl    tliat 

they  are  altaehiHl.  To  show  the  ponder(»sit:y  tlie  a\'eraii-e  tinckness  of  uiost  armour-])hites 
of  tlie  pincers  I  may  say  llial  a  (M)n])le  of  -  at  any  rate,  for  bek.  armour  is  al)out 
liorses  are  re(piired  to  draw  them  out  of  ihe  six  inches,  althou<^-]i  plates  of  as  much 
way,  so  as  to  pei'ndt  the  bogie,  winch  moves  as  twehe-inch  thickness  ai'e  made  for 
on  rails,  to  ])ass  down  an  incline  to  the  rolls,  s]KH*ial  ])ositions.  This  is  a,  xcry  dilft^rent 
which  anon  UHi,  to  work  on  tlie  ^z-reat  ii:ol(len  state  of  thiti<j;'s  from  t-liat  whii.'h  obtained 
mass  of  steel  amid  the  jar  and  tumult  of  the  in  the  days  of  the  old  ironclads,  with 
])i<z"-wheeled  eu,u"ine  which  di*i\'es  the  mill.  their    i^2-inch     ai'inour.        Recent    inijirovcs 

ments  ave  all  tended  to  making" 
armour  thinner,  while,  at  the  samc^ 
tiuK!,  a  much  hiirher  deirrei^  of  im- 
penetrai)ility  t.o  projectiles  has  been 
secured.  Ihit,  for  all  that,  the  wei^-hl 
of  a  ship's  armour  is  still  \'ery  irreat, 
that  of  a  first  class  battleship  b(^inii; 
not  juuch  less  than  ;),<M)0  tons. 

The  "  Jlar\'ey ''  j^rocess  (F  was  told 
that  the  process  was  in  (essence  an 
ancient  SlK>lh(>l(l  nu^lliod,  but  that 
Sheilield  liad  for^-ot^en  to  patent  it, 
and  so  pays  toll  for  it  to  America 
with  something!:  of  a  ^u'rudirej  is  on<^ 
by    wlnVh     the    planed    face    of    an 


hei'(^  IS  something: 
straniz'cly  fascina,tinu' 
in  walchiniz-  this  [>ai't 
of  the  })rocess.  and  the 
eye  follows  with  ex- 
traordinary interest 
the  liMiu'theninii:  of 
the  plate  as  it  juon'cs 
forwards  and  back- 
wards between  the 
]T)llers.  A\'hat  makes 
it  mo]'e  strikinir  as  a 

spectacle  is  that,  as  tin;  o]KM'ation  contimies 
bundh^s  of  wot'  broom  a.re  thrown  u])on  the 
plai(\  and  as  the  rolliM*  passes  o\(m*  them  they 
appear  to  exphule  with  a.  noise  like  that  of  a 
\'o!lcy  of  nmsketry,  while  brii^dit,  orani>-e- 
(ioloured  flames  wra])  the  massy  null  with 
unearthly  Hres.  'I'lu^  wet  broom  is  used  in 
order  to  remove  a.  sort  of  scah^  whicli  forms 
on  the  surfa(v  of  tlu^  ])late,  but  it  makes  a 
splendid  show  in  doino-  it. 

The  ])lale  is  rolled  to  the  S])ecified  thick- 
n(^ss  -or  thiiHiess,  I  sliould  ])erha])S  say  -in 
a  few  nn'nntes.     Thereafter  it  is  pressed  fiat 


TIIK    ''  SI'KlMvLKll." 

arinour-plate  acrpiii'es  tlie  most  intense  hard- 
ness and  tou,2^hiiess.  The  plate  is  pbiced  in 
a  special  fni'tiace  witli  the  ])laned  surface 
tipwards  imd  covered  with  a  layer  of  char- 
co{d  ;  a,nother  sinndar  plate,  with  its  ])laned 
surface  downwards,  is  laid  on  the  (^harc^oal. 
Heat  from  coal-gas  is  tlien  apphed  and 
maititained  at  a  nniform  temperature  for  a 
considera])le  time,  dinging  wliich  the  carbon 
in  the  charcoal  is  gradiudly  drawn  from  it 
and  al)Sorbed  by  tlie  steel  sirrfaces  to  a 
certain  depth  of  the  phites,  the  rest  still 
remaining      what      is      technically     styled 
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"(liiciilc/'    tlioiio-ji    it    scHMiis    io   iiic   a   i^ood  sort  of  sliowcr-hjiili,  called  ti  ^'spriiikhM'."*  tl)ni, 

(leal    less  (liiclilc    than  oik*  of  the  Pyi'ainids.  t  lie  ]»ror('ss  i^  (•on)j)I('t<'.      The  sudden  cliill.  I 

The  coiiihiiicd  rcsidi  of  I la!'\(\viii_ii:  the  plates  midcrsiaiid.  doc^  ilic  business. 
is    thai     the    surface    presents    a     practically  1  n  addit  ion  to  hcinLi' carhiirised  llie  ])lates 

impenetrahle    front    to  any   j)rojectile.   while  are   fnrth<'r  sid>jected   to  \ai'ions  treatments, 

the  ductile  or  soft  steel  of  the  balance  acts  as  inclndinu'  what  is  known   as  the  Krnpp  ti'eat- 

a  kind  of  cushion,  or  hulTer.  if  you  like.  nient.  all  of  which   are   kept  a  close  secret,  so 

The   armour-plates  ai'e    now   hetit     by    an  that    m^     information     can    he    u'iNcn    about 

hydraulic   press,    neai'Iy   as    powei'ful    as    the  them.       liut.    their   sole    pin'posi^    is   to    o;ive 

monster   we    saw    in    the    "cathedral,"    into  inci'ease<]  density,  and  therefore  ii:r(.'ater  I'csist- 

what('\-ei'    shape    may    be    necessary    loi"    the  ance  to  t  he  shells  of  an  euemy. 
part  iculai'  x'essel  they  lia\-e  been  ordere(|   foi*.  Should    any   chaniz-e    be    necessary   on    the 

<y\\^\    then    ]>laued,    slotted,    and    driih'd    for  tinished     })late.     the     alteration     cannot-     be 

the   bolts  which  hold  them  to  the  framework  eU'ected    by    the    us(*   of  auy    tool      the  })late 


is  ton  ]|;n'd  foi-  linn. 
Some  special  a-rin<lini:' 
miichiiiery  must  be  eni- 
ployecl,  or  p(M'li;ips  the  aid 
of  ele<'i!'ieity  ni\-oke<l.  before 
d'  the  shij).  'Idle  anythiim-can  be  done.  iJni  I  should  fancv. 
last-nauietl  processesai-e  from  the  care  with  which  e\  ei'vt  hini:"  is 
extremely  interest  inu",  atid  in\ol\e  the  u>e  thoiiLi-lit  and  worked  oiu.  both  bv'the 
of  a  laru'c  nund»ei'  of  (v\pensi\-e  and  claboi'ate  (l('^i^•ners  and  the  makeisof  the  armour,  that 
machines,  to  describe  which  at  all  ade(piately         thi^  is  si  Idoin  necessary. 

would  take  up  too  much  space.      SnUice  it  to  'riie   plates  are   li\ed    in.to  poviiion   on   the 

say  that,  nothinu-  is  left  to  change.  Moulds.  shin,  by  means  nf  bi--.  thick  bolts  ^om(.  of 
or  "templates,"  taken  fr<»m  the  e-i\-en  ship  them  I  saw  w  ei'e  t  \\  <>  fed  lono-  inthemakinu- 
are  supplieil  to  the  armour-makers  in  (uvler  of  which  special  care  is  taken.  At  one  (-nd 
that,  there  shall  be  no  mistakes,  and  na\al  n{  the  bnlt  \r<  the  screw  which  fits  imo  the 
ai'clndecis  are  e\cccdinu-ly  exactinu'  as,  hole  di'illcd  in  tin'  ductile  ))art  (tf  the  plate  : 
indeed,  one  can  w<'ll  imau-ine  they  would  next  to  the  screw  is  a  lenm  h  of  pnlishcd  steel, 
he  in  reipn'i'inu'  that  all  t heir  sp<'citicat ions  which  l^ocs  t  hroueli  the  wimhI  oi- oihei' framr- 
ar(*  fully  coin))lied  with.  work  of  the  vessebs  side  ;  and  then  come  the 

l>ut,  it    is  only  after  the  cai"buris(Ml   ]>lates        washer,  init.  an<l   rubber  }>ackimr  and   other 
have  been  thorouirhly  cJiillcil  in  an  (^normous        de\ices  for  holdinii:  it  imino\ablv  in  its  ])lace. 


Bit  mticipectcD   IMsitor. 

liV    I'LllNKST    VkKKHS. 


A.N  D 
THE 

Ghost 

A^lfredSlarle. 


I     WAS    sure    r^niK^tliinii:     Imd    linppoiicd 
tlie  inoiiient   I  saw  Caineroii  tiii'ii   the 
conioi'.      For  lie  was  weariiii]:  a  silk  liat, 
and  it  Avas  a,  iu;w    one.       This    was    doubly 
poi'teiitoiis.     1  feared  the  worst. 

A  silk  liat,  in  a,  decent  state  ])etrayino- 
recent  ^-^onth,  was  a  rai'e  exotic  in  the  Tiatin 
Qiuirtei',  exce])t  in  official  <ruise  connected 
with  f'luieral  inntes  and  brokers'  men.  AVlien 
any  of  us  had  astonished  himself  and  his 
friends  by  s])routinii:  out  into  such  luxury, 
it  was  invariably  a  luxinw  acifuired  second- 
hand, li^i'atuitously  as  a  aift,  or  cheaply  as  a 
barii^jiin.  Yet  here  was  a  sober  fact.  Cameron, 
1)  forenoon,  calndy  Avalkinii^  about  in  lustrous 
]iead<rear,  Avith  a  bi'im  that  curled  paiufully 
!)T'and  new,  and  evideutly  au  article  of  price 
fi'om  the  i^n'jind  boulevards. 

My  first  emotion  of  astonish meut  over,  1 
was  not  dis])l eased.  I  was  lookin<r  for  a 
man  of  ])rosperity  like  Cameron.     And  so  1 


TlUistrafpcl  bij  Adoi.f  Thikde. 

)oldly  a])proached    him    and    took    his 
land  ;    and  he  did  not  seek  to  e\  ade 
uie,  as  was  his    usual    (and  necessary) 
'ustom. 

''  All  hail  !  "   I  cried  facetiously,  to 
)ut  him  in  a  <i^o()d  liumoui'. 

"Jfa\e    a    driidv?"    he    said,    (juite 
nembarrassed. 

"Achea])  driidv?"  1  inquired,  sus- 
)icions  of  a  joke. 

''Any  sort  you  like,"  he  answered. 
'"  The  budii^et  imposes  no  harassinii^ 
restrictions  whatever." 

Further  convei'sation   on   tliis  point 

was  thus  ]-endered  needless.  We  walked 

down  into  the  cafe. 

Yet,  in  walkin,2:,  I  did  not  take  Iris  arm,  as 

was  my  Avout.     He  took  mine  instead,  and   1 

found  it  stran^rely  irksome.     For  in  liim   1 

uo  louirer  recoii^nised  the  man  I  had  known 

and  Avorked  witli  these  three  years.     He  liad 

uuderirone  an  awesome  metamor])h()sis.      A 

tailor,  <i  serious  tailor  had   been  let  loose  on 

him,  and  invested  liim  Avitli   such  diirnity  of 

a|)})arel  as  made  me  timid  and  ashamed. 

There  Avas  a  delicious  blue  pea-jacket  he 
used  to  wear,  both  in  cai'iiival  time  and  out 
of  it,  for  the  pal])able  reason  that  if  lie  had 
chosen  not  to  wear  it  he  Avould  have  l)eei) 
obli_<i:ed  to  take  the  air  in  his  shirt-sleeves. 
At  |)resent  he  Avas  majestic;  and  uucomfortable 
in  a  black  frock  coat.  IMiere  Avas  also  a  ])air 
of  pet(-to])  ti'OTisei's  that  used  to  afford  much 
ainuseuient  to  his  friends.  Now  lie  Avas 
Avearini!:  somethinij^  rpiite  different,  so 
obviously  made  to  order  that  he  only  sat 
down  with  much  difficulty  and  risk. 
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And  his  boots !  That  was  the  most  amazing 
change  of  all.  Ever  since  I  had  known  him 
he  had  complained  vehemently  of  corns, 
chronic  corns,  that  necessitated  especially 
easy  boots  with  slits  all  over  tliem,  corns 
that  he  put  forward  as  his  reason  for  never 
changing  these  deplorable  boots,  even  though 
he  had  danced  the  soles  right  off  them.  We 
had  at  length  got  used  to  associating  Cameron 
with  these  boots ;  we  could  never  have 
imagined  bim  and  them  disconnected.  Yet 
to-day  he  must  have  undergone  a  marvellous 
cure,  and  was  wearing  apparently  without 
pain  a  pair  of  pointed  "  patents  "  that  were 
distinctly  an  artide  ch  luxe.  I  resolved  to 
double  the  sum  I  had  originally  thought  of, 
and  to  try  and  borrow  fen  francs. 

Meanwhile  we  were  in  the  cafe^  and  the 
waiter  was  before  us.  The  proprietor  had 
come,  too,  fascinated,  I  should  say,  by 
the  brilliancy  of  my  comrade's  personal 
appearance. 

We  nodded.  We  knew  each  other — indeed, 
so  well  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  he 
had  besought  us  to  honour  another  cafe  than 
his  with  our  scarcely  esteemed  patronage. 
But  we  liked  him  too  well,  and  the  credit  he 
gave  us,  to  ever  even  think  of  forsaking  his 
establishment. 

Then  Cameron  turned  to  the  waiter  and 
ordered  such  expensive  consummations  that  I 
at  once  grew  frantically  thirsty  in  advance. 
The  waiter  \vas  going  dazedly  away,  when  his 
employer  intervened. 

"There  is  first,  Monsieur  Cameron,"  he 
said  firmly,  "  a  small  account  to  be  liquidated. 
Oh  !  a  so  small  matter-— merely  a  bagatelle. 
Thirty-seven  francs  for  articles  supplied ; 
twelve  francs  twenty  for  articles  broken." 

I  commenced,  from  sheer  force  of  habit, 
of  course,  to  urge  him  to  postpone  these 
disagreeable  recollections.  I  was  cut  short 
and  flabbergasted  by  Cameron's  behaviour. 
He  had  produced  a  stiff  paper  sack.  He  had 
turned  it  upside  on  the  counter.  All  the  gold 
in  the  Indies  and  Peru  was  pouring  out,  and 
Cameron  was  looking  at  it  motionless. 

Boniface  grew  red  and  apoplectic.  "  I  did 
not  know,"  he  stammered  out  in  excuse,  "  or 
I  would  not  have  worried  monsieur  with 
such  a  trifle.  We  will  let  it  stand  over — it 
is  of  no  importance  whatever." 

But  Cameron  was  grimly  firm.  "  No,"  he 
protested ;  "no.  We  pay  our  addition — 
boissons,  breakages  and  all.  And  the 
change,"  he  declared  magnanimously,  tossing 
over  a  little  heap  of  fifty  francs,  "  the  change 
is  for  Grustave." 

Gustave    murmured    his   gratitude  ;    the 


proprietor  wiped  the  table  down  obse- 
quiously ;  even  his  wife  at  the  desk  beamed 
down  upon  us,  a  thing  tliat  had  not  occurred 
since  our  second  appearance  there.  She  was 
a  woman  of  business,  and  reserved  her  smiles 
for  the  customers  with  banking  accounts. 

The  drinks  arrived.  I  was  glad  of  it.  I 
drank  and  found  inspiration  at  the  bottom. 

"Of  course,"  I  cried  ;  "how  silly  of  me 
not  to  have  thought  of  it !  You  have  been 
painting  Old  Masters,  and  sold  them  to  an 
American  as  such." 

"Guess  again,  dear  boy,"  said  Cameron, 
"  for  that  guess  leaves  you  freezing." 

I  was  helpless.  So  1  gave  it  up,  and  told 
Cameron  so. 

"Then  I  will  tell  you,"  he  said;  "and 
mark  attentively,  for  therein  lies  a  tale." 

"  Does  it  end  happily  ?  " 

"  The  end  has  not  yet  come— for  me. 
You  have  never  heard,  of  course,  of  the 
Barons  d'Auxerre.  Yet  theirs  was  a  famous 
name  under  the  Monarchy  ;  but  even  the 
Monarchy  is  forgotten  now. 

"  Now  the  Camerons  were  always  staunch 
to  the  Stuarts,  even  after  it  had  become  a 
lost  cause.  Whenever  Prince  Charlie  showed 
himself  in  Scotland,  there  was  invariably  a 
Cameron  at  his  heel  ;  when  he  fled  to  France 
a  Cameron  followed  him  into  exile  ;  and  so 
a  Cameron  and  a  d'Auxerre  met  at  the 
Court  of  Louis,  and  becoming  acquainted 
speedily  fought  a  duel,  and  were  conse- 
quently firm  friends  ever  afterwards. 

"  The  families  remained  friends,  and  the 
d'Auxerres,  in  another  generation,  often 
paid  the  Camerons  a  visit  in  Scotland, 
whenever  political  affairs,  such  as  slight 
matters  like  revolutions,  prompted. 

"  The  last  Baron  d'Auxerre  left  France  for 
ever  after  the  proclamation  of  the  Pepublic 
of  '70  and  the  final  abandonment  of 
Royalist  hoper>.  He  came,  of  course,  to 
Scotland  and  was  received  as  an  honoured 
guest  at  my  grandfather's  house, 

"  He  was  a  young  man  then,  and  so  was 
my  father,  and  they  both  fell  in  love  with  a 
young  lady  of  a  neighbouring  clan.  My 
father  won  her,  and  wedded  her,  and  that  lady 
became  my  mother  ;  and  tlie  Baron  left 
Scotland  broken-hearted,  and  went  away  no 
one  knew  where. 

"  Now,  yesterday  I  received  a  letter  f re  m 
some  London  lawyers  :  they  write  on  the 
occasion  of  my  twenty -first  birthday  to 
communicate  to  me  the  will  of  the  late 
Baron  d'Auxerre,  which  he  had  desired  to  be 
kept  secret  until  I  had  attained  my  majority. 
And  the  will  is,  briefly,  that  he  leaves  me, 
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'  the  son  of  the  dead  woman  he  hopek^ssly 
h)ved,'  all  liis  possessions,  a  large  sum  in 
personal  property,  and  his  ancestral  chateau 
at  Anxerre. 

"  In  the  letter  was  a  draft  for  present 
emergencies.  Tlie  clothes  are  tlms  accounted 
for  ;  and  that,   I  think,  is  all." 

"  What  a  strange  story  ! "  I  could  not  help 
exclaiming.  "  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?" 

"  Well,  I  will  tell  you,"  auswered 
Cameron.  "  I  don't  know  !  But,  we  will 
go  and  see  tliis  chateau,  and  decide  after- 
w^ards.  So,  if  you  like,  we  will  get  ready  to 
start  at  once." 

Til  ere  was  notliing  to  detain  us  in  Paris, 
once  we  liad  suiticient  funds  to  get  out  of  it, 
and  the  next  morning  we  were  in  the  train. 
We  were  to  be  painters  on  a  sketcliing  tour  ; 
that  was  quite  a  sufficient  pretext  for 
spending  \i  day^  or  two  at  Anxerre. 

liiglit  through  the  sweet  heart  of  Brittany 
the  slow  train  crawled.  At  a  wayside  station 
we  descended,  to  take  the  dilijieure,  and 
rumbling  on  throngli  tlie  long  afternoon 
came  at  last  to  tlie  village  of  Anxerre  and 
caught  sight  of  the  sea. 

There  were,  perhaps,  half  a  hundred 
cottages  nestling  in  a  nook  of  the  shore. 
The  beach  of  pure  wliite  sand  crept  up  into 
a  wooded  gorge  ;  and  here  on  tlie  eastern 
headland  loomed  large  the  granite  pile  that 
was  the  Castle. 

That  was  all  we  had  time  to  see  :  for  the 
diligence  was  drawn  up  at  tbe  one  inu  of  tlie 
place,  the  inevitable  "  Cadran  Bleu,"  and  the 
landlord  was  on  tlie  step  waiting  to  help  us 
descend.  So  we  got  down,  and  he  took  our 
baggage,  and  we  bade  liim  be  very  careful 
of  our  ostentatious  easels.  Tluit  was  to 
impress  upon  him  that  w^e  were  painters  of 
importance. 

Then  we  liad  dinner  in  the  open,  plying 
our  landlord  the  while  witli  (piestions  as  to 
the  scenery. 

"  Is  there  not,"  Cameron  was  inquiring 
casually,  "  is  there  not  a  picturesque  Castle 
here,  that  one  ouglit  to  look  over  ?  " 

"  Ah,  monsieur,"  answered  our  host,  a 
little  disconcerted,  I  thought,  "  '  picturesque  ' 
is  scarcely  the  word.  There  is  a  Castle, 
monsieur,  it  is  true  ;  but  one  does  not  go 
over  it,  for  it  is  haunted." 

At  that  lie  stood  back  to  watcli  the  effect. 
Cameron  broke  himself  off  another  piece  of 
bread. 

"  IIow^  interesting !  "  he  said  at  last. 
"  That  is  much  better  than  I  expected.  And 
the  ghosts — have  they  a  history  ?  " 


"  Hush,  monsieur,  I  entreat,"  was  the  land- 
lord's interruption  ;  "  one  does  not  speak  of 
such  things  so  lightly.  For  these,  monsieur, 
are  serious  ghosts  !  " 

"  Then  we  will  receive  their  history  in  a 
serious     spirit.        Commence,     our     friend, 


commence. 


There  is  no  history,  sir  ;  only  this.  That 
in  the  cursed  Revolution  the  troops  came 
and  invaded  our  little  land.  We  fought  for 
our  King ;  and  t^iey,  Heaven  knows  wdiat  for  ! 
And  the  Loyalists  that  they  called  Chouans 
were  besieged  in  the  Castle,  and  starved  first, 
and  butchered  afterwards.  And  there  was 
one  man  there  who  was  a  hero.  He  stood  in 
the  doorway  alone  against  an  army  ;  and 
he  held  the  rabble  at  bay  till  the  Baron,  his 
lord,  escaped  by  the  sea  ;  and  he  killed  twenty- 
three  men  before  they  could  walk  over  his 
dead  body.  He  is  the  ghost,  monsieur,  and 
he  Avalks  the  Castle  now." 

"  That  is  the  sort  of  ghost  I  should  like  to 
meet,"  said  Cameron. 

"  Why,  monsieur,  why  ? "  inquired  our 
innkeeper,  again,  I  thought,  confused. 

"  Because,  monsieur,  I  would  like  to  take 
him  by  the  hand  and  slap  him  on  the  back 
and  say,  'AVell  done,  brave  fellow!'  Now, 
dear  host,  our  coffee." 

"  Thank  you,  sir  ;  his  name  was  Jean 
Cotterel,  as  mine,  and  he  was  my  ancestor." 

The  coffee  was  brought,  and  we  rolled  our 
cigarettes  and  found  we  liad  no  matches. 
We  asked  for  them  ;  the  landlord  went  into 
the  house  and  seemed  to  have  a  discussion 
with  liis  wife  about  it.  At  last,  but  after  a 
long  while,  he  brought  some  out.  They  were 
not  the  ordinary  sulphur  matches  you  have 
to  endure  in  France.  They  were  wax  vestas, 
and  even  then  I  thought  the  fact  curious. 
And  Ave  continued  to  smoke. 

By  luid  l)y  we  were  conscious  of  a  small 
procession  approacliing  us — to  wit,  a  large 
child  in  a  blouse,  evidently  unwilling  to 
advance,  and  a  large  woman  at  the  back 
propelling  him.  As  we  looked  up  the  woman 
made  a  curtsy  and  came  forward,  and  the 
boy  was  only  too  glad  to  hide  himself  in  her 
skirts. 

''  Gentlemen,"  she  said,  after  a  million 
pardons,  "  you  are  painters,  is  it  not  so  ? 
Bon.  Then  a  model  becomes  necessary. 
And  so  I  have  brought  my  son.  Here  he 
is,  gentlemen,  a  veritable  Infant  Love." 

I  burst  out  laughing.  "  He  is  a  nice 
young  man,"  I  said  ;  "  but  he  is  no  infant, 
and  even  less  a  love.    So  he  is  useless  to  us." 

A  moment  afterwards  I  w-as  sorry  for  the 
words,  for  the  woman  at  that  stepped  back 
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in  anger,  caught  her  child  to  her  breast,  and 
burst  out  weeping.  And  the  child,  by  no 
means  backward  at  that,  began  to  cry  also  ; 
and  the  noise  was  thereby  increased  tenfold. 

"Pardon,  dear  madam,"  interposed 
Cameron,  "  my  friend  is  quite  wrong.  On 
the  contrary,  T  find  your  little  one  an  angel, 
and  I  appouit  him  our  model-in-chief  on 
the  spot." 

The  woman  turned  radiant  and  thanked 
him  ;  she  would  bring  him  again  in  the 
morning,  for  of  course  we  were  then  tired 
and  did  not  wish  to  discuss  affairs  this  even- 
ing ;  and  "  Thank  you "  again,  and  at  last 
"  Good-night,"  and  she  and  her  son  departed. 

And  a  little  distance  away,  under  the  eaves 
of  a  bigger  house  than  the  others,  was 
watching  us  a  girl ;  and  by  and  by  I  looked 
again  and  she  was  still  watching,  not  me 
then,  I  saw,  but  Cameron. 

The  evening  was  closing  in.  From  the 
little  church  came  tolling  the  Angelus.  All 
the  villagers  came  out  of  doors  and  stood 
bareheaded  to  pray.  Through  their  midst 
passed  the  Cure,  blessing  them  with  out- 
stretched hands.  lYe  were  standing,  too, 
and  bowed  to  him,  but  the  huge  innkeeper 
at  our  side  kneeled  down  and  kissed  his 
hand ;  tlie  good  clergyman  pal-ted  his  head  as 
he  would  a  child,  aucl  said  once  more,  "Pax 
Dei  Yobiscum,"  then  turned  back  and  went 
into  tlie  house  from  which  tlie  girl  was 
watching.  And  she  went  after  him.  The 
dark  had  come,  and  the  sea  was  sighing,  and 
the  village  went  to  sleep. 

I  did  not  sleep  that  night.  I  only 
dreamed,  and  my  dreams  were  all  of  her. 

The  morning  broke,  and  the  sea  was 
singing,  and  all  the  village  woke.  From  my 
window  I  could  see  the  Castle  well.  In  the 
morning  sunshine  it  looked  less  grim,  even 
began  to  take  on  a  look  not  altogether 
repellent.  I  felt  that  we  should  be  good 
friends  hereafter. 

Turning  from  the  Castle  to  the  sea  I 
fancied  I  could  espy  a  tiny  schooner  working 
aw^ay  round  the  Head,  but  I  looked  again 
and  it  was  not  there— either  it  had  never 
existed  or  it  had  already  gone. 

Then  Cameron  came  in.  From  his  eyes 
I  could  see  he  had  not  slept  either.  Perhaps 
he  had  been  dreaming,  too,  like  me,  perhaps 
likewise  of  her. 

And  so  we  rolled  downstairs  to  take  our 
breakfast  ;  but  there  at  the  door  was  already 
the  inevitable  mother  and  her  child.  But 
our  host  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  it  was 
his  wife  who  served  us. 

After  breakfast  we  posed  our  model  for 


pencil  sketches.  We  had  him  as  the  Infant 
Love  (his  mother  insisted),  we  had  him  as  a 
Beggar  Boy  (although  his  mother  protested), 
we  had  him  full  face,  and  profile,  and  three- 
quarters.  And  from  the  window  of  the 
Cure's  house  peered  forth  the  face  of  the 
girl ;  and  my  hand  shook  and  blurred  the 
drawing— and  so,  I  saw,  did  Cameron's. 

Presently  the  Cure  himself  came  out  and 
walked  in  our  direction. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  he,  and  his  large, 
ruddy  face  beamed  with  good  nature  and 
affection. 

In  our  turn  we  saluted. 

"Artists,  I  see,"  he  said,  coming  nearer. 
"It  is  a  profession   to  be   proud    of.     Ah, 

young  man,  when  I  was  younger  I  also 

Madame  Michel,  it  is  impolite  to  nudge  your 
neighbour — there  is  no  scandal  to  be  listened 
to  wdiatever." 

This  with  a  laugh  that  precluded  offence  ; 
and  Madame  Michel  laughed,  too,  and  with- 
drew"  herself  and  her  Infant  Love,  and  our 
hostess  went  away,  too,  about  her  work. 
But  there  was  someone  else  approaching. 

"  It  is  a  lovely  village,  this,  of  yours, 
Monsieur  le  Cure,"  I  cried. 

"  Lovely  ?  Yes,"  he  answered  ;  "  and 
peaceful.     Yet  it  was  not  alvvays  so." 

"And  your  Castle,"  interrupted  Cameron 
— "  how  picturesque  !  We  want  to  know  it 
better. 

"  To  paint  ?  "  answered  the  Cure,  with  the 
same  tone  of  anxiety  I  had  noticed  in  the 
innkeeper. 

"  To  paint,  if  you  will.  But  other  things 
as  well.     We  w^ant  to  slcc^p  in  it." 

A  little  scream  interrupted  him,  and  at 
the  Cure's  elbow  was  the  girl. 

"  My  niece,"  explained  the  Cure.  "  Ger- 
maine,  run  back  at  once." 

"  Grant  us  an  indulgence.  Monsieur  le 
Cure,"  cried  Cameron.  "  Let  Mademoiselle 
Germaine  remain.     She  is  so  beautiful." 

"  You  were  talking,  sir,  of  the  Castle," 
said  Germaine,  in  a  voice  as  sw^eet  as  music. 
"  Do  you  not  know  it  is  haunted  ?  " 

"Yes,"  laughed  Cameron,  "that  is  why 
we  want  to  go  there — to  see  the  ghosts." 

"  Oh  !    sir  ;  you  would  not  dare  ?  " 

"  Ask  my  friend  if  w^e  are  cowards  ?  " 

And  I  shook  my  head. 

"  Gentlemen,"  here  interrupted  the  Cure, 
"  do  I  understand  that  you  seriously  wish  to 
pass  a  night  in  the  Castle  ?  " 

"No,  my  uncle,  no!"  cried  Germaine, 
"  do  not  listen  to  him,  I  pray  ;  he  was  only 
jesting." 

"  He,"  she  said,   meaning    not    me,  but 
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Cuineroii.       He    (^Jinglit   tlie    glance    of   liei* 
eves  and  aiisvvei'e<l  (iinckly. 

"IikUhxI,  sir,  hut  we  were  in  earnest." 

"  Will  yon  do  nie  the  lionour  to  enter  my 
lionse  ?  "  he  said  ;  then,  "  We  can  tfdk  there 
in  (jnietness." 

Oei'inaiiie  followed  us  to  tlu^  door  ;  ilie 
Cui\''  had  passed  iu,  \\\\(\  I  and  Canierou  were 
thc^  last.  1  saw  her  louc^li  liis  ai"iu.  "  Sii'/' 
sh(^  ci'ied,  "do  not  attempt  su(^h  a  foolish 
eiiter[)rise'.     Huii'e  is  danu^er  I  " 

'"  Dear  madiMnoiselle,"  he  answ(,'i'e(l,  "that 
is  just  the  reason  that  retreat  is  now 
impossihle." 

W(!  weut  iuto  the    • 
Cui*(''s  study.     TJierc 
were,     ])er]ia]^s,     a 
dozcu     hooks    tJicrc, 
and    all    diistv  :     hul 


the  lishiuu"-i'od  showed  siu'us  of  recent  and 
hahitual  use.     1  liked  the  (Jure. 

"  The  (piestion  of  ij^hosts,  my  dear  youn<>: 
friends,"  he  l)ei;'aii,  "(;an  for  the  moment  he 
left  on  my  side.  There  are  irood  spirits,  I 
am  sui'e  ;  that  thcTe  are  evil  spirits,  also,  T 
dare  not  douht.  The  ,irood  come  l)a(;k  to 
eai'th  to  protect  tliose  they  love  ;  the  evil  ~ 
who  shall  deny  it  ?  -may  be  sent  hack  to 
op|)ress  the  wicked,  or  ])erhaps  to  warn  tlieni 
from  their  nngodly  liM'S. 

"The  villa<i:ers  here  say  the  Castle  is 
haunted.  In  the  sunliglit  one  can  kmgli  and 
call  it  superstition  ;  but  in  the  dark  things 


have  a  diff(!rent  face,  and  e\'en  bra\'e  men 
mjiy  fear. 

"  But  it  is  not  for  that  I  asked  you  here," 
he  went  on.  "The  lord  of  the  Castle  was 
my  l)rotlier — ivcm,  I  say,  for  we  have  heard 
only  y(^ste]-day  that  lie  is  dead  (the  saints 
rest  his  soul!)  :  and  wo  have  heard  also  that 
the  Castle  is  hy  his  will  gixen  to  a  stranger, 
a  young  man,"  he  said  ini])i'essively,  "  who 
may  doubtless  come  down  befoi'e  long  to 
claim  his  inheritance. 

"  You  have  seen  (ierinaine,"  continued  the 
good  Cure,  looking  steadfastly  at  Cameron. 
"She  is  tlu;  daughter  of 
my  other  brother,  dead, 
too,  a  long  while  since. 
I  am  the  last  of  the 
family.  The  Lord  in  his 
wisdom  has  spared  me, 
pei'haps  to  guard  (5er- 
maine.  r)Ut  when  J  am 
gone  she  will  W.  left 
])enniless,  poor  child,  and 
the  est/ate  will  })ass  to  a 
stranger." 

He  ])aused  in  emotion  : 
then  with  an  effort  con- 
tinued "  Do  you  think," 
again  addressing  Came- 
ron, "do  you  think  it 
fair  that  this  young  man 
should  take  all  and  leave 
my  ])0(U'  child  nothing  ? 
Do  you  jiot  think  he 
ought  to  know  of  this, 
and  of  hei*,  l)efore  it,  is 
too  late  ?  " 

"Sir,"  re])lied  (^ameron 
seriously,  "  1  do.  And 
1  tliiidc,  fui'ther,  lliat  in 
the  cas(.'  you  liave  been 
good  enouirh  l;0  cxj»lain 
to  m(,',  1  think  i\\(}-  young 
man  has  no  right  on  the 
estate  whatever,  notwith- 
standing the  will  that  becpieathed  it  him. 
And  I  think  that  did  the  young  man  know 
what  you  have  told  me,  he  would  forego  his 
imnafural  heritage  and  let  it  devolve,  as  it 
rightly  should,  on  Mademoiselle  Germaine." 
And  Cameron  rose  to  go,  and  the  good 
(^rr(''  sliook  him  by  tlie  liand  and  said 
nothing,  yet  thanked  him  all  the  more. 
And  for  a  moment  they  stood  thus  in.  silence, 
mi  til  Cameron  laughed. 

"  And  tlie  spirits  ?  "  he  said — "  you  Avill  let 
us  see  tliem  now,  will  you  not  P  " 

"  Why  should  you  wish  to  ?  "  asked  the 
Cure  in  his  ttirii. 
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"  I  do  not  know/'  answered  Cameron, 
"  Mere  curiosity,  I  suppose."  A¥as  there 
nothing  of  Germaine  in  his  reason  ? 

"  In  that  case  do  not  try  to  satisfy  it  ;  it 
is  not  worth  while,"  protested  the  Cure. 

"  Monsieur  le  Cure,"  said  Cameron,  "  let 
me  put  it,  then,  as  a  personal  favour.  Will 
you  allow  us  to  spend  to-night  in  your 
haunted  chateau  ?  " 

For  a  few  moments  the  Cure  hesitated.  At 
last  he  said — ■ 

"  Young  man,  you  have  a  I'ight  to  ask  a 
favour  of  me.  Meet  me  at  the  Castle  gate 
itself  an  hour  after  dark,  and  I  Avill  bring 
you  the  key." 

And  at  that  we  departed  and  went  back 
to  the  inn. 

"  Cameron,"  I  said  to  him,  "  do  you  mean 
what  you  have  promised  ?  Have  you  thought 
what  it  will  cost  ?  Can  you  go  back  to  your 
poverty  with  a  light  heart  ?  The  sordid 
attic,  the  shabby  clothes,  the  eternal  hunger  ! 
Ah  !  it  is  well  to  laugh  at  Bohemia — after- 
w^ards  ;  but  Bohemia  is  too  real  and  too 
tragic  for  anything  but  tears  while  it  lasts. 
Do  you  know  what  you  are  doing,  Cameron  ? 
ilre  you  going  to  give  up  this  fortune  and 
return  to  the  horror  of  poverty  ?  " 

Cameron  said,  "Yes." 

And  I  took  him  by  the  shoulders  and 
looked  into  his  eyes,  and  I  said,  "  Cameron, 
you  are  a  better  man  than  I.  And  you 
deserve  her,  Cameron,  and  will  win  her." 

The  afternoon  we  spent  exploring  the 
Castle  headland.  The  entrance  from  the 
side  of  the  land  was  protected,  almost  hidden, 
by  a  plantation  that  time  had  made  a 
forest ;  we  climbed  up  by  what  had  been  a 
carriage  drive,  now  grown  with  grass  and 
clover. 

Tlien  we  came  to  a  moat  dried  up,  and 
across  was  a  rotting  drawbridge  that  led  to 
the  iron-studded  door  with  a  knocker  on  it 
grim  as  eternal  irony. 

We  went  round  on  this  side  the  moat,  but 
the  rock  ended  sheer  in  a  precipice  to  the 
beach.  We  stayed  a  moment,  until,  half 
hidden  by  the  undergrowth  of  brambles,  we 
espied  rough  steps  cut  out,  and  so  descended 
as  if  by  a  ladder  and  reached  the  sand. 
There  was  a  tiny  bay  here,  and  a  schooner 
was  at  anchor,  and  it  was  the  same  schooner 
I  had  seen  before.  And  on  the  beach  were 
marks  of  a  boat,  and  there  were  footprints 
between  there  and  the  Castle. 

We  commenced  to  return  to  the  village  by 
way  of  the  shore.  As  we  passed  the  Castle  I 
happened  to  look  back.  My  eye  went  across 
a  buUseye  window  right  at  its  base,  and  1 


thought  I  saw  peer  out  the  face  of  our  land- 
lord.    But  I  said  nothing. 

We  stayed  in  our  room  till  dinner-time, 
and  unconsciously  both  commenced  sketch- 
ing. When  we  looked  up  at  each  other  we 
reddened — we  had  both  been  drawing 
Germaine.     * 

We  laughed  and  went  outside,  and  Germaine 
was  passing,  in  her  arms  a  great  bundle  of 
daisies  and  sweet  yellow  buttercups,  in  her 
eyes  the  sun  of  the  summer  on  the  meadows. 
She  saw  us  and  bowed,  and  would  have  gone 
on,  but  Cameron  stopped  her  and  begged  a 
flower.  She  gave  him  one  and  more,  and 
then  she  saw  my  look  and  the  pain  there  I 
could  not  hide,  and  she  gave  me  one,  too — 
but  that  was  not  for  love. 

The  darkness  had  come  a  long  while  since 
when  Cameron  and  I  set  out.  I  took  my 
revolver  with  me,  in  case,  but  Cameron  had 
only  a  flask  of  Cognac. 

The  village  was  silent  and  asleep,  even  the 
waves  of  the  sea  had  sunk  to  rest,  and  the 
world  that  the  moon  looked  down  upon 
seemed  to  wear  a  ghostly  and  uncanny  look. 
I  shivered  as  we  turned  into  the  wood. 

The  Castle  door  was  already  open.  "  You 
are  late,"  explained  the  Cure,  "  and  we  have 
been  waiting  some  time." 

We  entered  into  a  vast  hall,  from  which 
tw^o  staircases  mounted  and  descended  ;  there 
were  chairs  there  that  the  Cure  had  sent  up, 
and  rugs,  and  a  lantern.  And  we  saw  some- 
one sitting  who  rose  as  we  went  in,  and  it 
was  Germaine. 

"  She  wished  to  come,"  said  the  Cure, 
"  and  when  a  woman  wishes,  she  will." 

'*  You  will  pardon  me,  I  hope,  gentlemen," 
said  Germaine  herself,  "  but  it  is  so  romantic. 
Also,  if  there  should  be  danger,  even  a 
woman  can  be  of  help." 

"  Do  you  want  to  see  over  the  Castle  first  ?  " 
asked  the  Cure.  "  No,"  I  hastened  to  reply. 
"  Oh,  no,"  echoed  Germaine,  and  at  that 
Cameron  said,  "  Yes." 

And  he  took  the  lantern  and  mounted  the 
stairs,  and  Germaine  quickly  followed  him, 
and  her  uncle  with  her  ;  and  I  had  no  option 
but  to  come  after. 

It  was  a  gruesome  place — long  galleries, 
and  immense  rooms  that  smelt  dank  as 
tombs  ;  and  everything  in  ruins  and  dilapi- 
dation, and  covered  with  delms  and  dust. 

"  Men  have  fought  here,"  said  the  Cure, 
"  and  men  have  died.  liook  here  upon  the 
ground,  at  this  huge  dark  circle — that  is 
blood  ;  the  blood  of  our  brave  Chouans  that 
the  Paris  rabble  sacrificed." 

We  were  in  what  had  been  the  portrait 
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gallery  ;  but  the  canvases  were  stabbed  and 
hacked  to  pieces,  as  if  they,  too,  had  been 
living  men.  All  save  one  at  the  far  end, 
where  tlie  moonlight  streamed  upon  it— a 
fail'  lady,  of  the  time  of  tlie  Roi-Soleil,  when 
tlie  Court  danced  at  Versailles  and  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine  were  grinding  tlieir 
pikes.  And  Germaine  stood  and  looked  at 
it,  and  the  two  might  have  been  sisters. 

She  uttered  a  cry  at  that,  and  would  have 
fainted  to  the  gromid  had  not  Cameron 
cauglit  her  ;  so  we  turned  to  go  back,  the 
Curj  nuittering  the  prayer  for  the  dead. 

I  was  the  last.  As  I  stumbled  forward  my 
feet  caught  in  a  curtain.  At  a  touch  it  had 
fallen,  and  there  was  something  white  l)ehind. 
Dear  Lord  !  It  was  a  grinning  skeleton  ; 
in  its  long,  bony  fingers  a  sword  that  still 
showed  purple,  on  its  deatb's-head  a  rusty 
helmet,  and  in  its  eyes  tlie  nothingness  of 
what-has-beeu. 

I  ran  forward  to  rejoin  the  others.  The 
light  of  the  lantern  twinkled  on  the  staircase. 
1  gained  the  top  and  fainted  and  rolled 
down. 

We  were  all  in  the  hall  wlien  I  regained 
consciousness.  1  was  propped  up  in  a  chair, 
with  a  rug  round  me  ;  the  otliers  were 
sitting,  too. 

I  apologised  for  my  accident.  I  said  I 
had  tripped  and  in  falling  struck  my  head, 
and  I  took  a  good  pull  at  Cameron's  flask 
and  felt  better. 

"  Perhaps  we  ouglit  to  go  now,"  suggested 
the  Cure. 

''  Yes,  let  us  go,"  cried  Germaine  ;  "  your 
friend  is  hurt."  I  protested  I  was  not,  and 
for  very  shame,  lest  she  should  think  me  a 
coward,  begged  we  might  stay. 

"  You  hear,  mademoiselle,"  said  Cameron. 
"  We  nnist  stay,  we  two,  to  see  the  gliost. 
But  you.  Monsieur  le  Cure,  will  you  not 
leave  us  noW'  ?  " 

I  think  the  Cure  would  have  liked  to,  but 
Germaine  answered  too  ([uickly. 

"  Oh,  no,  sir  ;  if  you  stay,  we  stay,  too, 
wliatever  happens." 

"  Then,  at  least,"  said  Cameron,  "  we 
must  try  to  make  yon  comfortable.  Thus. 
And  now  you  must  sleep."  He  piled  the  rugs 
round  lier,  and  placed  a  cusliion  under  her 
head,  and  seated  himself  next  to  lier,  as  if  in 
protection. 

So  we  remained  in  silence.  The  others 
seemed  to  sleep,  but,  for  myself,  my  nerves 
were  too  unstrung.  I  listened  to  every 
sound,  and  the  house  seemed  full  of  them. 
F>ut  at  last  I  must  have  closed  my  eyes.  In 
the  flicker  of  tlie  lantern  I  remember  seeing 


Germaine's  face  turned  to  Cameron,  then  I 
remembered  notliing  more  for  a  time. 

Suddenly  I  was  conscious  of  something 
near  me.  I  shivered  and  was  awake.  There 
was  a  little  creak,  and  the  door,  Avliich  ^\Q 
had  carefully  closed,  stood  open  ;  there  was 
a  tread  as  of  someone  advancing,  and  then — 
the  lantern  went  out. 

Something  brushed  the  rug  of  my  chair  ; 
something  moved  from  the  shadows  into  the 
line  of  moonlight  from  the  window,  and  then 
I  saw  a  bulk  that  to  my  bewildered  senses 
resolved  itself  into  the  form  of  a  spectre- 
giant.  Its  back  was  towards  me.  I  drew 
my  revolver,  pulled  the  trigger.  The  catch 
clicked  sharply,  but  there  was  no  report ; 
six  times  I  tried    to    fire,   and   every   time 


'  Cameron  cauiiiit  lior." 


failed  :  and  the  figure  turned  and  its  rude 
ruddy  face  was  grinning  at  me. 

r  felt  my  head  throl)bing  where  I  had 
struck  the  ground  in  falling.  I  let  tlie 
revolver  slip  and  put  u])  my  hand.  There 
was  blood  on  my  hair,  the  blood  w^as  wetting 
my  eyes. 

From  the  darkness  that  di'ew  round  me 
loomed  the  red  face,  still  grinning.  I  lieard 
Cameron  sleeping  and  snoring,  I  heard 
next  the  priest  crying,  "  Exaiico  !  exauco  !  " 
and  then  I  swooned  again. 

I  was  awakened  to  life  by  the  sound  of 
silver  laughter,  and  Germaine  ran  in  and 
threw  her  arms  round  her  uncle's  neck.  He 
let  liis  missal  fall  to  the  ground  and  rose  to 
kiss  her  ;  tlien  cried,  "  Why,  wliere  have  you 
been,  my  little  one  ?  \  thought  you  were 
hei'c  all  tlie  while." 

( 'anieron  gave  a  final  snore  and  woki^  up, 
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and  at  that  Germaine  burst  into  laughing 
again. 

"  Did  you  see  the  thing  ?  "  she  cried. 

"  Why,  no,"  said  Cameron  ;  "  I  saw  noth- 
ing." 

"  Oh,  thjse  English  !  "  she  answered,  "  Of 
course  not.     You  were  asleep." 

Cameron  protested,  but  in  vain,  and  she 
went  on. 

^'  It  was  a  dreadful  apparition,  an  abso- 
lutely authentic  ghost,  and  it  stood  and 
gibbered  in  the  moonliglit,  then  moved  away 
doiva  the  stairs.  And  I  got  up  and  followed 
it." 

"  You,  Germaine  ?  "  interrupted  Cameron. 
"  Were  you  not,  then,  afraid  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  was,  horribly  afraid  ;  but  I 
was  curious  also,  and,  being  a  woman,  I  went. 

"  Down,  down  the  great  granite  staircase, 
down  into  the  cave.  I  trembled  still  more 
at  that,  and  nearly  cried  out,  and  then  the 
ghost  sat  down  on  a  box,  and  lit  a  lantern  at 
his  side  and  began  to  drink  from  a  bottle  of 
wine.  And  so  I  came  back  to  be  able  to 
laugh  and  not  disturb  him." 

Cameron  got  up. 

*'  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  she  cried. 

"  To  see  your  ghost." 

And  we  followed,  but  none  too  quickly  ;  and 
when  we  got  to  tlie  cellar  or  the  cave,  we 
found  Cameron  had  got  the  ghost  by  the 
throat  and  was  kneeling  on  him. 

The  Cure  uttered  a  cry.  "It  is  Jean 
Cotterel,"  he  said.  And  I  brought  the  lan- 
tern close  and  saw  that  it  was  indeed  our 
innkeeper. 

"Your  reverence  is,  as  always,  right," 
gurgled  the  captive  ;  "  and  that  being  so,  will 
your  reverence  beg  the  young  gentleman  to 
release  me  before  I  am  completely  strangled 
and  it  is  too  late." 

Cameron  let  him  get  up.  The  innkeeper 
looked  at  him  in  undisguised  admiration. 
"  I  wish  I  were  twenty  years  younger,"  he 
said  ;  "  there  would  have  been  much  honour 
for  one  of  us  in  wresth  ng." 

Cameron  meanwdiile  was  going  round  the 
huge  cellar.  It  was  filled  with  wooden  boxes, 
quite  new. 

"  What  are  they  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Contraband,"  answered  our  innkeeper 
quite  frankly. 

"  And  you  ?  " 

"  The  contrabander." 

"  And  you,  then,  are  the  ghost  that  haunts 
the  Castle  ?  " 

"  One  of  them.  Secrecy  is  necessary  for 
our  trade.  Intruders  must  be  scared  off,  and 
thus  we  do  it." 


''  It  was  you,  also,  then,"  I  asked,  "  who 
drew  the  cartridges  from  my  revolver  ? " 

"  My  wife,"  he  answered  ;  "  but,  truly,  at 
my  orders." 

"  What  is  your  contraband  ?  "  asked  Cam- 
eron in  his  turn. 

"  Matclies  from  Belgium.  They  come  by 
sliip,  and  we  take  them  inland  in  carts 
covered  with  vegetables.  See,  I  am  frank 
with  you.  A  man  who  could  fell  me  like 
tliat  is  worthy  of  confidence.  Come,  I  will 
show  you  all." 

He  groped  a  passage  through  the  boxes, 
pushed  away  a  panel,  and  disclosed  an  open- 
ing half  hidden  by  shrubs.  It  was  cut 
through  the  solid  rock  that  formed  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Castle,  and  from  it  led  a  zig- 
zag path  right  down  to  the  beach. 

"It  was  by  this  passage,"  said  Jean 
Cotterel,  "that  the  Baron  of  the  Vendee 
managed  to  escape." 

We  looked  through.  The  schooner  I  had 
seen  the  previous  evening  was  fast  disappear- 
ing from  the  offing,  scudding  away  under 
full  sail  that  -the  rising  sun  tipped  with 
gold. 

"  She  has  unloaded,"  said  Jean  Cotterel, 
"  and  has  gone  to  fetch  more." 

"  It  is  a  curious  trade,  lucifer  matches,"  I 
said 
much  profit  in  it." 

"  If  you  want  to  buy  wax  vestas  in  France," 
answered  Jean  Cotterel,  "  the  Government 
gives  you  twenty-five  for  a  penny.  We  make 
more  profit  out  of  matches  than  we  would 
out  of  spirits,  and,"  he  added,  smiling,  "  we 
have  tried  both. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Cameron  at  this 
point,  "  that  w^e  ought  to  have  you  im- 
prisoned ? " 

The  Cure  intervened.  "  It  was  here,"  he 
said,  "that  my  ancestor  escaped.  He  owed 
his  life  and  escape  to  Jean  Cotterel,  tlie 
ancestor  of  this  man.  At  least  we  will 
remember  that." 

"  You  see,"  cried  Germaine,  "  we  forgive 
you." 

And  that,  of  course,  settled  it. 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said. 
Cameron  had  pushed  his  way  through  tlie 
shrubs  that  cumbered  the  opening,  and  was 
holding  out  his  hand  to  assist  Germaine. 
She  took  it  and  passed  out. 

I  turned  in  the  other  direction  and  went 
up  into  the  Castle  ;  and,  witli  my  nerves 
awry  and  my  heart  aching,  wandered  on  to  a 
terrace  where  the  sun  shone. 

Below  was  the  sea,  but  right  underneath 
me   was    a    little    copse,    and    tliere    stood 


"  I  should  not  have  thought  there  was 
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Germaiiie  and  Cameron,  hand  in  hand.  F 
coiild  not  move  ;  J  stood  and  ovei'heard. 

He  was  saving,  "  I  meant  to  go  away, 
and  never  speak  ;  but  1  cannot,  dear  Ger- 
maine,  I  love  yon  too  nnich." 

Ik^neath,  on  the  left,  the  Cnre  and  the 
smnggler  were  walking  arm-in-arm  towards 
the  village. 

"Oh,  sir,"  whispered  (Jermaine,  "von 
slionld  not.  T  am  bnt  a  village  girl,  poor, 
and  of  no  station  ;  and  von,  my  nnele  tells 
me,  yon  are  rich." 

"  Indeed,  and  that  is  not  so,"  he  cried  ont. 
"  And  that  is  another  reason  why  I  shonld 
have  remained  silent.  I  am  a  poverty- 
stricken  artist,  perhaps  not  even  an  artist ; 
and  it  is  you  who  are  rich,  and  the  heiress  to 
this  vast  estate." 

"  Is  it  true  ?  "  she  asked  in  a  voice  grown 
tenderer  still.  "  Yet  you  would  not  lie. 
km  I  rich,  and  are  you  poor?  Tell  me, 
yes?" 

"  Yes,"  lie  answered,  and  his  eyes  turned 
up  to  her  in  anxious  searching. 

"  Then,  my  dear,  my  dear,  I  love  you," 
she  simply  said. 


And  he  took  lier  in  liis  arms,  and  bent 
down,  and  their  lips  met  and  rested. 

From  the  chnrch  swelled  up  the  chime  of 
the  morning  Angelus.  The  blessing  of 
(iod  was  on  the  breeze.  I  bent  my  knee 
and  prayed. 

****** 

Her  uncle  married  them.  The  village 
was  en  fete,  and  Jean  Cotterel  was  tlie 
master  of  the  ceremonies.  Tlie  Castle  has 
[)ut  on  a  new  life,  purged  and  purilied,  and 
its  rooms  echo  with  happy  laughter  and  the 
patter  of  tiny  footsteps.  The  schooner  has 
souglit  a  fresh  harbour.  The  landlord  of  the 
"  Cadran  Bleu  "  is  quite  pros])erous  enough 
to  give  up  selling  matclies.  He  keeps  open 
liouse  ;  and  when  the  village  gossips  gather 
round  his  fire  when  the  nights  are  long  and 
tlie  sea  is  liowling,  he  passes  round  the  cider 
and  tells  them  tales— tales  of  the  Vendee  iind 
the  Chouans — to  freeze  their  blood  ;  but  the 
tale  he  tells  last  and  the  tale  they  love  best 
is  of  the  wooing  and  winning  of  (jfermaine. 

We  others,  iu  Paris,  have  gained  fame 
and  fortune  since  then,  but  Cameron  is  e\'er 
the  happiest  of  us  all. 


ON    THE    OrSE,    XEAIl   OLNEY. 
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By  Kjmu^j)  B.  V.  Christian. 


lUuHtrafpd  by  LuinEN   Davis,  R.I. 


\LM()ST  within  tho  incinoiy  of  hoys 
iiowhNinu'  it  was  said  thai  the  httu'a- 
tiUHM)!"  crickel  was  inachnjuatc.  The 
iranio  lia<l  niadc  no  mark  in  tlu'  worhl  of 
hooks  jU'oportionate  to  its 
ini|K)i'lanc(3  in  tlic  world  of 
men.  'V\\ii\v  wcnj  the  an- 
nuals, and  "  l>ox,'"  and  Air. 
Bymjft's  "(^ri(;krt  Fic^ld,'^ 
and  a  few  manuals  for  tho 
vouni^^  player  :  hut  that  was 
all.  The  ''^Scores  and  P>io- 
gra])hies''  were  for  rich  men 
only  ;  Xyren  and  the  other 
classies  were  hardly  j)ro(Uii'- 
ahle,  and  reeent  puhli(;ati()ns 
were  rare.  I>ut  a  lew  years 
have  ehanji:ed  all  that.  A 
lihi'ary  of  cricket  hooks  has 
aj)|)eared  in  a  (h^'ade  ;  Dr. 
(J race  has  told  us  how  to 
])lay  and  how  Iip  played  ;  we 
liave  had  also  the  I'eminis- 
cences  of  liicliard  Daft  and 
(Jeorii:e(Jilf(Mi  ;  .Messrs.  Steel 
and  Lyttelton  liave  o-iven  the 
most  excellent  advice  to  the 
])lavers  :  even  the  latest  hero, 
K.'S.  h'anjitsiidiji,  has  fur- 
nislied  his  admirei's  with  two 
hooks.  Air.  Norman  (Jale 
has  sunc;  songs  wortliy  of 
tlie  glorious  game  :  tlie 
clironicles  luive  l)een  re- 
printed :  volumes  of  all  sorts 
have  multiplied.  The  en- 
thusiast can  spend  his  winter 
exenings  over  cricket  hooks 
as  easily  as  his  sum  me  i'  days 
in  the  field. 

The   cliange    is    not    less 
notable   in  ii(3tion.      A   few 
years  ago  that  picture  of  the 
national    life    was    strangely 
imperfect  in  its   representa- 
tion of    the    national  game. 
The  mirror  was  held  aslant 
to   Nature,   and  failed   to  reflect  the   ])itch. 
There  was,  of  coui'se,  Dickens's  famous  farce, 
"  Mnggleton  i\  Dingley  Dell,"  in  "  Pickwick," 
a   source    of    |)ei'ennijd    joy.     Mr.   Meredith 
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the  field.  Among  these,  however,  know- 
ledge of  the  game  was  not  always  great :  it 
was  not  difficult  for  the  critical  to  detect 
flagrant  errors    in    their   descriptions.      But 
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\\\)\\  all  ilir.  youiiu'  innrlists  ai'o  full  of  tlie 
triKj  faith  of'  an  Hnirlislnnan  ;  tlu\y  aro  all 
zealous  for  the  iraiiie  :  their  kiiowledo-e  is 
ii])ove  siis])i('io!i.  Air.  lUirrie  and  Dr.  Coiiaii 
Doyle,  if  they  have  not  yet  been  ])crsiia'Ie(l 
to  write  of  the  s])ort,  are  known  to  enpi<.^e 
in  it.  Ml",  ('oehrane,  a  P)lue,  lias  given  ns 
verse  and  prose  (Mjually 
eharinin<^'  in  its  liononr. 
l\v.  Pett  Ividire  has  made 
Lord's  the  srene  of  a  ,U"o()d 
story  ;  and  anothei*  (U'  his 
lieroes.  Mi".  Siaplehnrst,  is 
sent  to  St.  John's  Wood  to 
report  a.  u'anie,  and  notes 
'•  tlie  modest  manner"  in 
which  it  is  usual  t.o  ap- 
plaud tliere.  Mr.  Philli])])S- 
"\Vortl(\v  introduces  his  hero 
''  Snap "  as  a  howliT  who 
])lied  the  batsman  witli  fast 
ones  and  slow  (jnes,  and 
"  tri(Ml  to  se<hice  him  from 
the  paths  of  virtue  with 
[\w.  luscious  lob,  to  storm 
him  with  fhc  F.hnrffn'tn 
})Unl(\  or  hiili  from  York,"' 
Mr.  Anthony  lIoT)e,  it  is 
true,  lias  not  yet  done 
justice  to  cricket.  In 
'"  Father  Stafford*'  he  leads 
us  to  e\|)ect  a  u'ood  match  : 
we  hear  of  it  as  tlie  talk  of 
the  county  for  weeks.  A 
shootiii<i:  baronet  undei'takes 
to  field  even  at  lonu^-leu^  in 
order  to  eai'u  his  shootinu*. 
in  fact,  we  learn,  he  was 
ti'i(Hl  in  every  ])lace  on  the 
field,  and  did  e<pially  badly 
e\'erywhere.  Yet  tlie  match 
is  dismissed  in  a  mei'e 
paragraph,  when  we  should 
have  luid  a  chapter ;  we 
are  fobbed  off  with  somi^ 
l)ald  statement  that  the 
game  was  successful.  P>ut 
Mr.  Eden  Philpotts,  l\v 
Pugh,  Mr.  Bhan  Bullock, 
and  Mrs.  Murray  llickson 
have  all  written  with  the 
right  entliusiasm  and  intimate  knowledge. 
And,  more  than  tliis,  we  have  had  of  late, 
in  addition  to  Mr.  Ilornung's  "  xAmateur 
Cracksman,"  two  novels,  delightful  in  tliem- 
selves,  made  additionally  delightfid  to 
cricketers  l)y  their  breathing  throughout  the 
atmosphere  of  the  game  --  Mr.  Horace 
Hutchinson's  ''  Peter    Steele  the  Cricketer," 


and     Air.     J.     C.     Snaitlfs     '^  Willow     the 
King." 

.Air.  llutcljinson  had,  indeed,  already  made 
the  ci'ic'ket  enthusiast  his  debtor  by  that 
capital  book,  "  Creattu'es  of  Circumstance," 
with  its  pictures  of  tlie  game  in  the  villages 
and  at  l^oi'd's,  and  a  hero  capable  of  routing 


'  She  proceeded  to  crilicise  tlie  players  freely  and  to  offer  excellent  advice." 

the  T*layers  and  saving  Enghuul  fi'om  defeat 
by  tlie"  Australians.  Put  Peter  Steele  is 
even  bettei"  than  Robert  P>ui'scough  :  the 
hero  of  Swivel-Pipkin  ontdoes  his  cr)usin  the 
chain])ion  of  Little  Pi})kin,  where  they 
reckon(.Hl  the  yc.'ars  that  wi^re  dead  by  the 
result  of  the  inat^ches  against  White  Cross. 
The  heroes  of  fiction,  like  other  heroes,  learn 
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their  cricket  in  tlie  villages  ;  the  novelist  is 
not  yet  born  daring  enough  to  make  liis 
hero  learn  liow  to  play  a  straight  bat  and 
keep  his  right  foot  firm  at  Peckham  or 
Nnnhead,  at  Willesden  or  Hornsey.  So  it 
was  at  Swivel-Pipkin,  coached  by  Uncle 
Bunny,  that  Peter  Steele  learued  the 
elements  of  the  game,  improving  at  school, 
and  goiug  to  Oxford  with  a  reputation  made. 
It  was  Peter's  good  fortune  to  grow  np 
among  lovers  of  the  game.  Lord  Tanker- 
dine  represented  the  old  school,  and  thought 
battiug  liad  ceased  to  be  a  science  since 
wickets  had  become  so  good.  Any  man,  lie 
said,  could  score  on  a  bowding-green.  "  The 
sad  fact  remains,  however,"  as  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son remarks  with  manly  pathos,  "  tliat  many 
men  do  not."  Lord  Tankerdine  "  was  sorry, 
too,  that  single-Avicket  had  gone  out.  .  .  If 
a  man  insulted  your  cricket,  two  courses 
were  open  to  you  :  you  could  call  him  out, 
or  you  could  challenge  him  at  single-wicket !  " 
It  must  have  been  a  difficult  clioice,  if  the 
in  suiter  bowled  very  fast,  on  tliose  rough 
wickets  ;  probably  pistols  were  safer.  Peter 
was  a  batsman  of  the  sort  the  crowd  loves  ; 
he  was  full  of  "  antics "  and  unorthodox 
strokes.  But  when  he  went  in  for  Oxford, 
at  Lord's,  his  responsibility  as  captain 
sobered  him,  and  he  phiycd  carefully  ;  and 
"  that  mournful  catastro})he,  which  is  tlie 
ultimate  fate  of  ten  men  out  of  every  eleven, 
had  not  yet  overtaken  Peter  when  the 
luncheon  bell  rang." 

After  the  Inncheon  interval  CaniLridije  began  afresh 
with  its  original  l)owlers,  the  fast  and  the  famous 
shiw.  The  latter  iiad  bowled  almost  nnchaniied  in  the 
morning.  lie  had  only  taken  one  wicket,  but  no  one 
except  Peter  had  scored  off  him  heavily.  The  fast 
bowler  had  been  rested  twice.  IMaurice  Crobyn  had 
been  tried  as  one  of  the  changes,  but  his  immaculate 
bowling  was  not  suited  to  the  immaculate  wicket.  Botli 
Peter  and  the  other  batsman  had  dealt  wnth  it  most 
severely. 

For  a  while  i\\Q.  post-prandial  cricket  was  steady. 
Peter  took  fewer  liberties  than  ever  as  his  score 
approached  the  century.  A  late  cut  off  the  fast  bowler 
brought  it  to  ninety-three.  Pie  added  a  single,  then  a 
magnificent  on-drive,  all  along  the  ground,  raised  it  to 
ninety-eight,  and  a  smartly  stolen  short  run  brought 
him  within  one  point  of  his  century.  Excitement  by 
this  time  was  at  fever  point  all  round  the  ground. 
Interest  in  the  match  was  merged  for  tlie  moment  in  the 
individual  interest  of  seeing  whether  he  would  make  the 
coveted  three  figures.  Keenest  of  all  that  excitement 
beat  beneath  the  pink  sunshade  which  trembled  in  Lady 
Emily's  hand. 

Tlie  very  first  ball  of  the  slow  man's  over  was  fairly 
far  up  on  Peter's  legs.  Hitherto,  since  luncheon,  he 
had  not  lifted  a  ball  an  inch  from  the  "carpet."  This 
one  he  might  with  ease  have  played  away  for  tlie  safest 
of  singles  and  so  have  made  th(i  century  secure.  Ihit 
tlie  interval  of  waiting  so  near  the  goal  had  been  a  little 
trying.  With  an  impulse  of  impatience  he  opened  his 
shoulders  and  swung  at  the  ball  on  the  half -volley, 
caught  it,  for  the  first  time,  as  it  seemed,  in  his  innings, 
not  dead- centre  on  the  driving  spot  of  the  bat.     Up  and 


away  it  went,  and  for  a  moment  a  burst  of  applause 
rent  the  air,  then  suddenly  ominously  died.  Straight 
away  flew  the  ball — straight,  as  it  seemed,  for  the 
Tankerdine  carriage  and  the  pink  parasol  ;  but  would  it 
get  there  ?  For  there,  awaiting  the  ball,  immaculately 
motionless,  in  exactly  the  right  place,  with  safest, 
coolest  jiair  of  hands  that  never  were  known  to  drop  a 
fair  catch,  stood  Maurice  Crobyn — expectant.  Right 
into  his  hands  it  seemed  to  be  falling.  Lady  Emily,  in 
an  agony  of  suspense,  watching  round-eyed.  Suddenly, 
just  as  the  ball  came  to  him,  she  called  out — declared 
afterwards,  when  it  w^as  too  late,  that  the  exclamation 
came  from  her  involuntarily,  unconsciously,  without  her 
knowledge  tliat  she  had  spoken — "  Oh,  Mr.  Crobyn  !  " 

In  the  painful  hush  of  expectancy  all  near  her 
heard  it,  called  in  her  clear,  young,  girlish  voice.  Most 
clearly  of  all,  IMaurice  Crobyn,  standing  not  five  yards 
from  her,  heard  it,  half  turned  his  head  involuntarily  for 
a  tenth  of  a  second  only,  but  that  tenth  of  a  second  was 
too  much.  AVhen  he  turned  again,  scarcely  aware  that 
his  attention  had  wandered,  he  failed  to  "  sight "  the  ball, 
saw  it  only  as  a  blurred  mass  when  it  was  right  on  him, 
struck  it  with  his  hands  iinpotently— anyhow,  so  that 
it  bound(id  off  and  went  beneath  the  ropes. 

It  was  all  the  affair  of  less  than  a  moment,  and  the 
next  instant  Lady  I'^mily  had  sunk  back  on  the  cushions 
again,  half-laughing,  overwhelmed  by  the  reproaches  of 
her  father  and  her  sister. 

Perhaps,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  ladies 
could  be  gathered  all  round  the  ropes,  even 
the  duffer,  who  lias  never  reached  his  hundred, 
with  such  assistance  might  attain  that  liaven 
of  unspeakable  delight ;  one  likes  to  think 
so,  but  doubts  invade.  Peter  Steele,  at 
least,  profited  by  the  incident,  liit  out  freely, 
and  sent  the  ball  to  the  boundary  time  after 
time  ;  and  liis  uncle,  who  had  promised  him 
a  five-pound  note  for  every  run  he  made 
over  a  hundred,  was  for  a  short  time  living 
at  the  rate  of  £2,504,000  per  annum  !  Of 
course  Oxford  won  ;  Peter's  side  generally 
did.  But  once  lie  scored  tliree  consecutive 
duck's  eggs,  and  the  reader  feels  more  kindly 
towards  him.  Peter,  indeed,  is  of  a  lieroism 
sufficiently  moderated,  he  is  humanised 
enough  to  win  anyone's  liking  ;  except  at 
cricket  he  was  no  genius,  and  his  uncle  often 
told  him  he  was  an  ass.  It  was  he  who  put 
right  an  overdraft  at  his  banker's  by  a 
cheque  on  the  overdrawn  account ;  perhaps 
it  was  he  (though  Mr.  Hutchinson  does  not 
record  this)  who  argued  that  he  could  not 
have  exhausted  the  sum  paid  in  to  his 
account  because  there  were  several  blank 
clieques  left  in  his  cheque-book.  Even  at 
cricket  his  genius  was  narroAved  ;  his  bowling 
was  not  great,  and  his  uncle  declined  to  field 
short-leg  to  him  unless  there  was  a  very 
good  long-leg  behind  him.  Peter  played  for 
the  Gentlemen  at  the  Oval  ("  '  it  was  no 
place  for  ladies,'  Ijord  Tankerdine  declared  "), 
and  there  on  the  gromid — "  again  as  hard  as 
a  road— a  trifle  less  turnpiky,  perhaps,  than 
tlie  wicket  at  Lord's,  but  that  was  due 
entirely  to  tlie  kindlier  nature  of  the  soil  at 
Kennington  "—hurt  his  shoulder,  and  could 
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play  no  more  cricket  that  year.  The  account 
of  liow  the  doctor— ///««  doctor  who  has  for 
many  years  been  in  the  Gentlemen's  team — 
exaniined  the  injury  and  declared,  "  I  don't 
know  wdiat  it  is,  but  it's  something  pretty 
bad "  ;  and  how  other  doctors,  eminent 
surgeons,  differed  from  one  another,  and  the 
great  bone-setter  from  them,  and  the  general 
practitioner  agreed  with  them  all,  and  the 
slioulder  got  well  unaided  except  by  time,  is 
full  of  humour.  There  are  many  more 
games  in  the  book,  all  good  ;  and  there  is 
some  charming  love-making,  with  the  proper 
inequalities  in  the  stream,  and  a  wedding,  at 
vvdiich  Peter  receives  so  many  presents  in  the 
guise  of  cricket  bats  and  balls,  inkstands, 
pancil-cases,  "  and  altogether  such  a  plethora 
of  toy  cricket  apparatus  "  that  Lady  Emily, 
the  bride,  "  actually  declared,  at  last,  between 
laughter  and  earnest,  that  she  wished  to 
goodness  she  had  never  heard  of  a  bat  or  a 
cricket  ball."  But  so  good  a  novel  could 
not  end  upon  so  treasonable  a  note,  and  the 
reader  leaves  Peter  blessed,  like  most  men, 
with  a  better  wife  than  he  deserves,  and 
captidn  of  the  County  Eleven. 

Mr.  Hornung  introduces  the  reader  to  a 
very  different  hero.  That  Mr.  Hornung 
could  write  well  of  cricket,  "  Kenyon's 
Innings"  had  shown  us.  But  a  hero  who 
makes  a  duck  at  Lord's  against  tlie  Players, 
a  hero  who  cares  little  for  the  game,  is  a 
novel  hero  indeed.  Yet  A.  J.  Raffles,  so 
his  friend  declared,  as  a  cricketer  was 
unique. 

Himself  a  dangerous  bat,  a  brilliant  field,  and 
perhaps  the  very  finest  slow  bowler  of  his  decade,  he 
took  incredibly  little  interest  in  the  game  at  large.  He 
never  went  up  to  Lord's  without  his  cricket  bag,  or 
showed  the  slightest  interest  in  the  result  of  a  match  in 
which  he  was  not  himself  engaged 

Nevertheless,  when  he  did  play  there  was  no  keener 
performer  on  the  field,  nor  one  more  anxious  to  do  well 
for  his  side.  I  remember  how  he  went  to  the  nets, 
before  the  first  match  of  the  season,  with  his  pockets 
full  of  sovereigns,  which  he  put  on  the  stumps  instead 
of  bails.  It  was  a  sight  to  see  the  professionals  bowling 
like  demons  for  the  hard  cash,  for  whenever  a  stump 
was  hit  a  pound  was  tossed  to  the  bowler  and  another 
balanced  in  its  stead,  while  one  man  took  £3  with  a  ball 
that  spread-eagled  fhe  wicket.  Raffles'  practice  cost 
him  either  eight  or  nine  sovereigns  ;  but  he  had 
absolutely  first  clas-i  bowling  all  the  time,  and  he  made 
fifty-seven  runs  next  day. 

Seen  from  the  top  of  the  pavilion  Raffles' 
bowling  was  an  intellectual  treat.  He  w^as 
"  the  Buttress  of  the  period,"  bowling  ''  his 
peculiar  twisters,"  of  whom  Calverley  sang, 
and  something  more.  The  spectator  could 
not  fail  to  admire  "  his  perfect  command  of 
pitch  and  break,  his  beautifully  easy  action, 
which  never  varied  with  the  varying  pace,  his 
great  ball  on  the  leg  stump — his  dropping  head 


ball  — in  a  word,  the  infinite  ingenuity  of  that 
versatile  attack.  ...  It  was  not  that  Raffles 
took  many  Avickets  for  a  few  runs  ;  he  was 
too  fine  a  bowler  to  mind  being  hit."  hi 
the  short  time  w^e  are  allowed  to  see  his  play 
he  took  three  of  the  four  Players'  wickets 
that  fell.  And  yet—this  great  cricketer  was 
a  burglar,  the  amateur  cracksman  of  the  title. 
His  cricket,  indeed,  was  merely  the  requisite 
semblance  of  a  different  occupation.  "  To 
follow  crime  with  reasonable  impunity,"  said 
the  astute  criminal,  "  you  simply  mud 
have  a  parallel  ostensible  career — the  more 
public  the  better.  Fill  the  bill  in  some 
prominent  part,  and  you'll  never  be  suspected 
of  doubling  it  with  another  of  equal 
prominence." 

This  is  a  daring  conception  ;  but  ought 
our  feelings  to  be  thus  shocked  ?  We  have 
prided  ourselves  so  long  on  the  moral  and 
educational  qualities  of  cricket,  that  the 
possibility  of  a  crimhious  athlete  is  too  pain- 
ful for  belief.  The  restraint,  the  discipline, 
the  patient  and  assiduous  toil  essential  to 
success  in  cricket,  w^e  have  always  been  told 
by  our  pastors  and  masters,  must  make  for 
righteousness.  To  asciibe  all  tlie  undis- 
covered crimes  of  the  century  to  men  high 
up  in  the  averages,  to  conceive  a  champion 
slinking  down  coal-hole  gratings  to  rob  a  till, 
is  impossibly  blasphemous.  Bold  as  is  tlie 
invention,  this  is  not  the  hero  for  cricketers. 
"  What,"  asks  the  amateur  cracksman,  "  is  tlie 
satisfaction  of  taking  a  man's  wicket  when 
you  want  his  spoons  ? "  Let  us  abjure  the 
heresy  that  a  cricketer  could  ask  such  a 
question  ;  let  us  get  back  quickly  to  ''  Peter 
Steele "  and  the  honest  creed  of  Uncle 
Bunny — "  A  boy  who  can  stand  up  to  a 
yorker  on  the  leg  stump  will  never  tell  a  lie ! " 

Yet  Mr,  Snaith  has  a  greater  surprise  for 
us  than  Mr.  Hornung.  His  book  is  full  of 
cricket ;  in  "  Willow  the  King  "  the  game  is 
presented  in  its  true  light  as  the  principal — 
nay,  the  sole  —business,  solace,  and  delight  of 
life.  Yet  the  chief  character  of  the  book 
is  a  woman.  Grace  Trentliam — she  was 
christened  Laura  Mary,  but  they  called  her 
Grrace,  because  she  kept  five  portraits  of  that 
hero  on  her  bedroom  mantelpiece,  and  was 
believed  to  treasure  in  secret  "  strands  of 
his  beard  " — was  the  centre  and  mainspring 
of  cricket's  vitality  in  the  parishes  of  Hickory 
and  Little  Clumpton.  With  two  brothers 
playing  for  their  county,  and  a  third,  captain 
of  the  Harrow  eleven,  with  a  father  who 
had  been  one  of  the  finest  amateur  bowlers 
of  his  day,  and  a  circle  of  curates  and  other 
admirers  all  fit  to  play  for  the  Gentlemen, 
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she  yet  possessed  more  knowledge  of  the 
game's  history  and  science,  more  apprecia- 
tion of  its  rare  excellence,  more  zest  in  its 
practice,  than  them  all.  A  single  passage 
will  prove  what  a  queen  among  women 
Grace  Trentham  was.  It  was  at  the  tre- 
mendous struggle  between  the  neighbouring 
parishes  whicli  gloried  in  her  near  presence 
— a  match,  success  in  w^hicli  made  a  man 
"  a  classic  in  his  lifetime  " — that  the  inci- 
dent occurred. 

As  Miss  Grace  came  along  the  confines  of  the 
boundary  to  rejoin  us,  swinging  her  gloves  as  she  walked, 
an  act  of  self-denial  denoted  that  here  was  no  ordinary 
girl.  The  bow^ler  was  in  the  act  of  delivering,  and  she 
was  compelled  to  cross  the  screen  at  his  end.  The 
ordinary  girl  would  have  been  quite  unable  to  resist  the 
fascination  of  passing  behind  the  bowler's  arms,  and 
thereby  delaying  the  game  until  she  had  gone  on  her 
way  rejoicing  in  her  crime.  Miss  Grace,  however  im- 
possible it  may  actually  seem,  waited  while  the  bowler 
delivered  the  ball,  and  afterwards  ran  across  the  screen 
as  hard  as  she  could  in  order  to  l)e  well  clear  of  his  arm 
by  the  time  he  was  ready  to  send  down  the  next.  The 
Optimist  saw  this  also,  and  is  prepared,  I  understand, 
to  affirm  it  on  oath  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  And 
the  pair  of  us  will  no  doubt  one  day  persuade  the 
authorities  at  Newnham  to  recognise  the  pious  character 
of  her  act  b}"  erecting  a  stained  glass  window  to  her 
honourable  memory,  even  at  the  risk  of  causing  that 
home  of  the  higher  learning  to  build  a  chapel  in  which 
to  put  it. 

Having  regained  her  seat  on  the  drag  she 
proceeded  to  criticise  the  players  freely  and 
to  offer  excellent  advice  to  her  brother,  the 
captain  of  the  fielding  side.  Her  knowledge 
of  the  game  was  complete  and  her  opinion 
decided.  To  public  schoolboys'  batting  she 
objected  that  "  their  style  consists  in  jolly 
w^ell  going  forward  to  every  jolly  thing "  ; 
even  'Yarsity  bats  she  said  w^ere  only  "  lions 
on  lawns."  The  curate's  bowling,  she  said, 
w^as  quite  proper  for  a  clergyman,  because  it 
had  no  devil  in  it.  Her  own  style,  when  she 
played  at  home  on  the  rectory  lawn,  was  not 
orthodox ;  and  her  father  declared  that  the 
way  in  wdiich  she  pulled  everything  blindly 
to  leg  w^as  "  a  reproach,  a  disgrace  to  her 
family."  To  this  the  young  lady  replied, 
with  much  force,  that  it  was  all  very  well  to 
complain,  "  but  if  I  was  Ranjy,  or  Clem  Hill, 
or  Archie  Trentham,  or  one  of  those  big 
pots,  people  'ud  say  it  was  a  marvellous  hook 
stroke,  and  the  fruit  of  my  w^onderful  original 
metliod."  But  her  fielding  was  above  re- 
proach, and  for  a  missed  catch  she  had  no 
mercy.  "  *  I  don't  care  about  the  spin,'  said 
the  inexorable  Miss  Grace,  'or  the  height, 
or  the  flight,  or  the  light,  or  the  sight,  or 
anything — ^Toddles  ought  to  have  had  that 
catch.  Jimmy  Douglas  'ud  have  had  it  in 
his  mouth.'  "  She  was,  moreover,  a  great 
commander.  "  In  addition  to  her  other 
gifts  she  possessed  that  rare  but  invaluable 


quality  in  a  captain  of  practically  dictating 
the  decisions  of  an  umpire.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  the  Gloucestershire  captain" — 
Miss  Grace  personated  "W.  G."  in  the  county 
matches  on  the  lawn — "  was  invariably  con- 
scientious in  her  appeals,  and  the  umpire 
equally  so  in  their  decisions.  But  their 
common  faith  in  one  another  was  beautiful." 
The  matches  played  upon  that  huvn  ought 
to  have  been  included  in  "  Scores  and 
Biographies."  When  Mr.  Dimsdale,  who 
tells  the  story  of  "  Willow  the  King,"  first 
visited  the  rectory  a  game  was  in  progress. 
Complaints  were  heard  : — 

*'  Grace,  if  you  will  keep  covering  the  sticks  every 
time  with  your  confounded  skirt,  you'll  be  out  petticoat 
before." 

"  Oh,  shall  I  ?  "  said  the  audacious  person  thus  ad- 
dressed. "  If  you  can't  bowl  me,  you'd  better  bowl  for 
catches  and  get  me  caught.  Put  Toddles  on.  He  might 
get  me  collared  in  the  long  field  like  anything."  .... 

It  was  a  single-wicket  match.  Grace  herself  was 
batting.  A.  H.  was  bowling  slow  breaks  ;  Captain 
George  was  keeping  wicket ;  El phin stone  was  in  the 
country  ;  T.  8.  M.,  H.  C.;  and  Carteret  were  all  disposed 
on  the  leg-side  ;  whilst  an  old,  foxey-looking  individual 
was  acting  in  the  responsible  capacity  of  umpire.  I  had 
not  been  there  a  minute  ere  Miss  Grace,  in  attempting 
a  tremendous  blind  SAvipe  right  off  her  middle  over  the 
cucumber  frame  at  deep  square  leg,  was  saved  by  her 
skirt  from  being  clean  bowled. 

"  How's  that?  "  cried  A.  H.,  lustily. 

''  Not  hout  !  "  cried  the  umpire,  in  a  tone  that  plainly 
told  A.  H.  what  he,  the  umpire,  thought  of  him  as  a 
man  and  a  gentleman. 

"Very  good  decision.  Biffin,"  said  Miss  Grace, 
calmly  patting  down  the  turf  to  show  that  the  ball  had 
turned  a  bit.  However,  Nemesis  waited  on  Miss  Grace 
next  ball.  With  another  mighty  swipe  she  fetched  a 
real  good  one  round  like  lightning,  and  the  youthful 
T.  8.  M.,  lieldiug  short-leg,  jumping  up,  effected  a 
wonderful  one-handed  catch. 

"  Well,  what  a  fluke !  "  cried  Miss  Grace ;  "  that 
would  have  been  the  wirming  hit." 

"  But  isn't,"  said  Elphinstone,  alias  Toddles,  cheer- 
fully, "  and  Surrey  have  beaten  Middlesex  by  two  runs. 
First  defeat  of  the  champion  county.  Oh,  Stoddy,  why 
weren't  you  steadier  ?  " 

"Yes,  why  weren't  you  steadier,  Stoddy?"  said 
Carteret. 

"  'Cause  I  didn't  think  there  was  anybody  in  this 
parish  who  could  catch  anything  after  yesterday's  exhi- 
bition," said  the  famous  Middlesex  batsman  dejectedly. 

"What's  the  next  fixture  in  the  Middlesex  list?" 
asked  Captain  George. 

"Middlesex  v.  Gloucestershire  at  Chelt^^nham,"  said 
Miss  Grace.     "  Same  sides.     Let's  toss  for  innings." 

"You've  got  a  man  more  than  we,  though,"  said 
T.  S.  M. 

"As  you  play  for  Harrow,  Tommy,  you  count  two, 
you  know,"  said  Miss  Grace. 

"Hullo,  there's  Dimsdale  here,"  cried  H.  C,  as  his 
eyes  lit  on  me.  "  He's  just  the  man  we  want  for 
Gloucester.     Go  round,  Dimsdale,  to  the  gate." 

A  minute  later  I  was  on  the  rectory  lawn  and  pre- 
paring to  engage  in  my  first  county  match. 

"  As  it's  Gloucestershire,"  said  George  the  kindly, 
"  somebody '11  have  to  represent  the  Old  Man.  Now 
Grace  herself  is  the  only  one  with  any  pretensions  to  do 
that.     Suppose  Middlesex  swaps  her  for  me?  " 

"Ripping  good  idea!"  said  that  celebrated  person 
eagerly.  "That's  stunning!  Biffin,  just  go  and  fetch 
me  that  red  and  yellow  cap,  while  I  go  out  and  toss 
with  Mr.  Stoddart." 

Middlesex  won  the  toss  and  elected  to  go  in.     Archie 
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put  on  his  pads  and  went  in  first,  on  a  distinctly  credit- 
able wicket,     Grace  captained  Gloucestershire,  of  course. 

"As  Koberts  is  suffering  from  a  strain,"  said  she,  "  and 
Charlie  Townsend's  lost  his  length,  and  Jessop's  a  bit 
on  the  short  side  at  present,  I  think  I'd  better  try  myself 
to  start  with.     Besides,  I  can  get  old  Archie  out." 

!She  began  with  very  slow,  high-tossed,  half-volleys. 
Considering  that  Archie  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
hitters  in  England,  this  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
W.  G.  f-avoured  of  cool  cheek. 

"  These  are  no  use,  you  know,"  said  the  batsman, 
driving  one  ter- 
rifically hard 
along  the 
ground  for  a 
big  single. 

"You  hit 'em 
and  see,"  said 
the  wily  bowler. 
"  If  you  do, 
Archie,  sure  as 
a  gun  you'll  put 
'em  through  the 
library  win- 
dows." 

Grace  had 
shown  her  hand 
with  a  V  e  n- 
geance. 


bird 

the 

the 


The 

entered 
trap, 
batsman 
broke  the 
window  (and 
under  "Rec- 
tory Rules" 
was  out),  the 
rector  pro- 
tested, and 
the  game 
suffered  an 
interruption. 
But  the  rec- 
tor was  so 
good  a 
cricketer 
that  he  with- 
d  r  e  w  his 
veto.  It  was 
yet  to  be  a 
memorable 
day  for  the 
rectory 
party,  for 
before  the 
tea  interval 
was  over — 


A  maid-servant  issued  from  the  house  with  a  pink  slip 
in  her  hand.  She  delivered  it  into  the  care  of  the 
Harrow^  captain, 

"The  boy's  waiting,  sir,"  said  she. 

Tom  tore  off  the  wrapper.  Thereon  he  was  seen  to 
grow  noticeably  pale,  while  he  allowed  the  telegram 
to  flutter  from  his  fingers. 

"  By  Jove  !  "  he  gasped. 

Miss  Cirace  pounced  on  the  pink  paper  like  a  hawk, 
and  read  out  its  contents  in  a  voice  thrilling  with 
excitement:     "'You    are    selected    for    Kent     match, 


Monday,  Tonbridge.      Reply   paid,    Webbe.'     Hooray ! 

Hooray!     Isn't  A.  J.  just  a  darling?" 
The   exuberant    young   person   waved    the    telegram 

about  in  such    a   frantic  manner  that    she   overturned 

the  teapot  into  the  lap  of  Carteret. 

"  Terribly     sorry,    James,"    she    said    breathlessly ; 

"terribly  sorry.      But   lend   me   a   pencil,  somebody, 

and,  Jane,  just  see  as  that  boy  don't  go." 

A    pencil  being  promptly  forthcoming,  Miss  Grace 

wrote  in  a  hasty   but   firm  hand  on  the   slip  attached : 

"Shall  be  very   glad   to   plav,    Tonbridge,  Monday. — 

T.  Trentham." 

"  There  you 
are,  Jane,"  said 
she  ;  "  give  that 
to  the  boy,"  and 
fishing  half-a- 
crown  from  her 
purse,  added, 
"and  this  is  for 
him,  too." 

"  Laura,  what 
unwarranta  b  1  e 
extravagance !" 
said  the  rector, 
looking  so 
happy  that  he 
could  scarcely 
sit  still. 

"  It  'ud  be 
five  shillings, 
father,"  said 
Miss  Grace, 
"only  I  want 
some  new 
gloves  for  Ton- 
bridge  on  Mon- 
day. But  isn't 
it  glorious? 
Isn't  it  tremen- 
dous of  A.  J.  ? 
Tommy,  I'm  so 
delighted !  And 
didn't  I  say 
from  the  first 
that  they 
wouldn't  pass 
you  over?  And 
you  will  take 
me  to  T  o  n- 
bridge,  won't 
you,  father  ?  " 

"I  think  3'ou 
are  more  likely 
to  take  me," 
said  that  indul- 
gent man. 

They  were 
all  good 
cricketers 
at  Little 
Clumpton  as 
well  as  at 
Hickory. 
The  captain 
of  Little 
Clumpton  (who  smoked  a  corn-cob,  which 
seems  an  infringement  of  the  Humourist's 
rights)  was  a  remarkable  man  : — 

His  mien  had  the  wholly  classic  calm  of  those  who 
have  their  biographies  in  Wisden.  His  language  in  its 
robustest  passages  was  as  fragile  as  Mrs.  Meyn ell's  prose. 
If  a  small  boy  danced  behind  the  bowler's  arm,  it  was 
claiiued  for  'the  captain  that  he  actually  employed 
"  Please  "  and  "Thank  you,"     Even  in  the  throes  of  a 
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run-out   his   talk   retained    its    i)urity   to  a  remarkjible 
degree.    His  strongest  expletive  was  a  pained  expression. 

The  secretary,  it  seems,  suffered  from  no 
such  restraint ;  he  had  views  on  golf — 
"  bilHards  gone  to  grass  " — not  lit  for  print ; 
''  he  could  be  as  persuasive  as  tobacco,  he 
could  unloose  the  wrath  of  Jove."  Lawson 
was  another  valuable  member.  "When  a 
rot  set  in,  before  going  in  to  stop  it,  he 
would  tell  tlieni  to  send  him  a  cup  of  tea  at 
five  o'clock."  Then  there  was  the  Humourist, 
whose  conception  of  Paradise  was  a  place  of 
short  boundaries  and  unlimited  lob-bowling. 
The  Humourist  would  ask,  "  Why  is  Bobby 
Abel  batting  like  Lawson 's  small-talk  ? 
Because  to  look  at  'em  you'd  wonder  how 
they  could."  The  talk  of  the  pavilion,  even 
of  first  class  pavilions,  Mr.  Snaith  hints, 
loses  half  its  charm  in  print. 

The  book  is  fuU  of  good  things  and  keen 
observation.  Tlie  satisfied  superiority  of 
L  )rd's  is  recorded.  "  It  should  be  noted," 
says  Mr.  Snaith,  "that  at  the  Oval  it  is 
invariably  '  a  crowd.'  At  Lord's  it  is  correct 
to  say  'a  company.'"  Very  happy  is  the 
division  of  bowlers  into  "  change "  and 
"small  change."  There  is  a  capital  picture 
of  Mr.  Dimsdale  practising  batting  with  a 
chalk-line  on  his  bedroom  carpet,  and  trying 
"  that  blind  hit  of  Gunn's  betw^een  point  and 
cover  "  to  the  destruction  of  the  mirror.  The 
innings  that  we  all  play,  in  fancy,  before  the 
match,  approaching  our  century  in  a  five 
minutes'  w^alk,  is  well  described ;  and  nothing 
coidd  be  finer  than  the  author's  analysis  of 
the  batsman's  fit  of  nerves  when,  "  marching 
out  to  that  wicket,  before  that  crowd,  to  face 
that  bowling,"  the  hero  "  began  to  desire  a 
gentle  death  and  quiet  funeral." 

Mr.  Snaith  has  not,  perhaps,  constructed 
his  fable  so  carefully  as  the  author  of  "  Peter 
Steele,"  and  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  his 
heroine  has  one  defect ;  she  is  most  repre- 
hensibly  "  slangy."  With  a  family  of  brothers 
like  hers,  who  talk  of  living  cricketers  with 
such  complete  freedom,  and  speculate  on 
their  sister's  marriage  in  her  presence,  and 
always  in  slang,  this  is  not  surprising. 
Doubtless  the  mirror  is  here  held  true. 
Cricketers,  as  a  race,  are  not  "  litery  and 
that "  ;  their  well  of  English  is  not  free 
from  trace  of  some  admixture.  Probably 
most  readers  will  consider  the  resultant 
beverage  more  piquant ;  and  to  Miss  Tren- 
tham's  friends  the  slang  seems  to  have  been 
but  an  added  charm.  Proposals  poured  upon 
her.  To  one  noble  lord  who  sought  Grace's 
hand,  "  and  sank  so  low  as  to  tell  her  what 
bis  income  was,"   she  had  a  crushing  reply. 


" '  Now,  look  here,  Dick,'  said  she,  '  I  don't 
care  a  straw  about  your  income  ;  what's  your 
batting  average  ? ' "  The  story  of  Mr. 
Dimsdale's  stormy  wooing,  and  of  the  tre- 
mendous single-wicket  match  he  played  with 
Grace  for  her  hand,  is  told  with  much  spirit. 
How  true  love  and  a  straight  bat  almost 
failed,  but,  despite  bad  bowling,  keen  fielding 
won  some  ray  of  pity  from  that  Amazonian 
breast,  the  reader  will  learn  with  pleasure  ere 
he  closes  the  book,  and  opens  it  again  to 
read  once  more  so  delightful  a  criticism  of 
life  and  the  game. 

Mr.  Quiller-Gouch  has  lately  deprecated 
the  mixture  of  love  with  the  national  sport. 
"  Girls,"  he  says,  "  should  not  be  allowed  to 
meddle  with  the  game.  Above  all  things 
love-making  should  be  avoided  in  a  cricket- 
ing story.  The  rapture  of  love  and  of 
cricket  are  distinct  and  not  to  be  confused." 
It  is  pleasant  to  find  such  deep  devotion  to 
the  game,  and  one  differs  with  hesitation 
from  so  very  able  a  critic.  But  have  not  the 
novelists  the  facts  of  life  on  their  side  ? 
Cricket  is — unhappily  ;  it  is  one  of  life's 
tragedies — for  the  young  ;  and  in  the  spring 
a  young  man's  fancy  turns  not  only  to 
thoughts  of  the  game.  "  Cupid  puts  on  his 
pads,"  as  Mr.  Snaith  says,  and  sometimes  he 
takes  the  ball,  too,  and  shows  he  has  not  lost 
his  old  skill.  Few  cricketers  play  all  their 
lives  for  the  Single  against  the  Married,  and 
there  are  intervals  between  the  innings  when 
love  and  the  lesser  concerns  of  life  are  remem- 
bered. May  not  the  reader  be  made  to  feel 
both  raptures  ?  Mr.  W.  P.  James,  in  his  essay 
on  "  Romantic  Professions,"  has  pointed  out 
that  the  bailiff  and  beadle  and  butcher  are 
outside  the  list  of  possible  heroes,  and  he 
defends  the  popular  prejudice,  "  insisting  on 
the  undiminished  need  for  physical  prowess 
and  the  barbaric  virtues  in  advanced  and  re- 
fined stages  of  civilisation."  "  A  woman,"  he 
adds,  "is  right  in  demanding  in  a  hero  a 
stout  heart  and  a  strong  arm  —  strength, 
courage,  and  loyalty,  the  soldier's  virtues." 
But  these  are  the  cricketer's  virtues,  too. 
Why  should  he  be  sent  with  solicitors  and 
stokers  and  stockbrokers  into  the  limbo  of 
the  ineligible  ?  Do  his  cricket  feats  detract 
from  the  interest  which  the  reader  feels  in 
him,  any  more  than  Pendennis's  books  or 
Esmond's  campaigns  ?  For  my  part,  I  con- 
fess myself  unconvinced.  The  cricket  hero 
seems  to  me  a  capital  fellow,  and  when  we 
elect  the  teams  for  test  matches  by  plebiscite 
I  shall  record  my  vote  for  Robert  Burscough 
and  Peter  Steele  and  Grace  Dimsdale,  nee 
Trentham. 
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MIL  i\   NAVIVjR 

UV.MY,  A.R.A. 
AND    HIS  1M(^1H;I(HS. 
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TTlO  ]);iiiit  a  ii]aster])iece  wortli  a  thousand        invidious     to    junlicnlarisc     n'<i:ai'di)i<i:    tlu' 

I        pounds  one  iHicds  an  outfit  consistino;        artistic   interior    of  (linrehtield.     Wherever 

()f  a,  paint  box,  a  brusli  or  two,  and        one     looks     tlie    eye    I'ests     on      sometliinu- 

•renins.     Standing;  at  ]\Ir.   lleniv's  eU)o\v  in        calenhited    to   eharin,    be  it  wall    eovei'in<rs. 

his  enviable  studio  at  (dmrehtield,  Falniontli,        faithful  replicas  of  Oriental  patterns,  ([uaintly 

in  the  ai'tistic  countj  of  (^)rnwall,  I  watclied        wrouirht  tables,  oi'  cabinets  elepint  in  desiuii 

while  apiece  of  can \'as  was  transfoi'nied  with        and  choice*  in   the    tig:uriuii:  oi'  tlie  wood  or 

tlie     above     uiaterials     into     waves    -living-,        inlay.      In  ]\I]'.  lleriiy's  travels  he  fretpieutly 

moving    wa\es,    a,    part    and    paix'cl    of    the        came  aciuss  g'ood  tlnugs,  and,  what  is  more, 

ocean.      For  lie  is  master  of  that  rare  gift,        knew    them    wlien    he    foimd    them.      His 

the  ai't  of    paintings  m/t  wa\'es.     An  0])ticai        collection  of  old  blue  china,   obtained   ])iecc 

dehision,    of    coui'se,  but  very  real.      It  all        by    piece     in     tlie     Nethei'lands,    cai'efully 

seemed    so    easy,     too.      (Jenius    invariably        pi"eser\ed  and  l)rong-ht  o\'er  to    Faigland.   is 

disg:nises     itself     with     attributes    of    ease,        quite  an  acquisition.      In  short,  Churchlield 

seeming:    to    deprecate    or     deny     its    very        is  the  home  of  an  ai'tist. 

existence.     And  in  this  way  Mr.  Hemy  went  This  love  of  de(X)rative  art  already  alluded 

on  ])ainting.  to,  which  brought  ^Ir.  Hemy  into  close  and 

The   ])ublic,     with   that    ready  facility   it        valued    friendslii])    with     Ibirne-dones,    and 

possesses  foi*  cataloguing  its  fa\'ourites,  labels        induced  him  to  spend  some  time  as  a  worker  in 

Mr.     Hemy     as     a 

marine  painter,  and 

this  title    is    amply 

juslilicd.       Yet    on 

entering   his    house 

one    is    struck    not 

so  nnich   with    this 

fact,   as    that   he   is 

imensely  devoted  lo 

dec()rati\"eart.    One 

feels  that    Ikm'c   is  a 

man   with    a  ])ublic 

rejtuiation     as     a 

marine      pain  tcj' 

(albeit  far  I'einovcd 

f]'<»ni    the   Srhnol   of 

Olarkson     Sianlield 

and    Iv  \V.  ( 'ooke), 

yet  he  is  k(M'nly  in- 

tid'ested  in  forms  of 

art  other   tfian   ihe 

painting     of    the 

s(Mi.       It  would    be 
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Williciin  Morris's  fac^tory,  appears  to  ]ia\'u  been 
with  Mr.  Iluiiiy  as  niucli  a  matter  of  teiii])era- 
ment  as  his  passion  for  tlie  sea  and  ships. 
Thegradual  andlife-h)ni(  deveh)])inent  of  these 
separate  ])ranclies  of  art  is  cnrions.  It  is 
ti'aceable  (jnite  easily  wlien  the  main  outlines 
of  the  subject's  life  are  remembered.  lie 
was  born  at  Newcastle-on-l'yne,  in  l<S41,and 
the  l>ritish  boy's  natural  taste  for  the  sea 
was  whetted  during  a  voya<>:e  to  Australia. 
At  the  a<j;e  of  ten  youn,!!;  Hemy  could  have 
satisfied  the  most  critical  examiner  concerning 
the  desi^-n,  bnild,  ri«:,  and  com])onent  pai'ts 
of  a.  sailinii^-ship.  Three  years  later,  on 
returning  to  England,  lie  attended  tlie  School 


to  nlih's*^  projH'i'ly  a  natnral  gift  for  painting, 
long  and  cai-efnl  stndy,  with  lessons  learned 
an(l  perscM'ringly  assimilated  tinder  the 
gnidance  of  a,  recognised  master  in  tlie  art, 
was  abs(»lut(!ly  nec('ssary.  Mr.  Ilemy  decidcMl 
to  go  to  Antwei'j).  The  artistic  treasures  of 
this  and  other  (N)nti!ient.al  cities  were  well 
known  to  him,  foi'  in  his  roving  days,  when 
his  s'essel  put  into  any  [)ort,  he  would  slij) 
away  to  miisemii  or  pictiu'e  gallery  to  satisfy 
his  longings  foi'  art.  .Mi'.  Ilemy  ]>laced  him- 
self in  Antwerj)  nndei*  Uaj'on  Leys,  '*  the 
great esl  })ainter  of  th(^  centniy,  because  he  is 
thc!  most  oi'iginal,"  to  (piot.e  Dante  (JabricFs 
Uossetti's  enlou'V.     I)aro!i  Levs'  works  are  not. 


A    LON'Kll    FROM    OVKIl    THE    SKA. 

Prom  the  picture  by  0.  Na])ier  Hemi/,  A.R.A. 


of  Art  at  Newcastle,  and  soon  afterwards 
commenced  to  train  for  the  Dominican 
priesthood.  The  see-saw  of  temperament 
again  asserted  itself,  and  the  l)oy  I'aii  away 
to  sea.  J*arental  authority  fetched  him  back, 
and  for  a  year  or  two  the  (^hui"(;h  of  Home 
had  a  pupil  more  or  less  promising.  The 
l)attle  betwcHMi  the  cloister  and  the  sea 
contintied,  and  at  seventeen  years  of  age  he 
shipped  on  l)oard  a  trader,  l)ut  was  in\aHde(l 
home.  lie  abandoned  the  idea,  of  joining 
the  priesthood  only  in  his  twcuity-xecond 
year,  and  then  vigorously  ])nrsue(l  his  hobby 
of  ])ainting. 

Very  few  years  sulliciMl  to  show    him   that 


familiar  to  the  stay-at-home  l>ritisher,  l)ut 
are  well  known  on  the  (\)ntinent,  ])articularly 
the  series  of  fres(!0(!S  in  the  Town  Hall  at 
Antwerp,  and  his  large  pictnre  in  the  Musenm 
of  Modei'ii  Paint(^rs  in  Brnssels.  He  was  an 
exchisively  aristocn'atic  ]ndnt(^r,  and  his  paint- 
ings are  (diiefly  in  the  hands  of  em|>erors, 
kings,  and  nobles.  He  was  a  (Jothic  Michael 
Angelo,  with  an  exceedingly  strong  and 
M'gorons  style,  a  man  with  none  of  the 
sweetiH^ss  or  softness,  charm  and  beauty  of 
Ihirne-Jones,  none  of  the  so-called  "  senstioiis 
])oetTy  "  of  Itossetti  ;  lie  had  not  the  honest, 
fresh,  "homely"  I'calism  of  IMillais,  l)nt  he 
was  a  greatei'  artist  than  all  of  them. 
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SPEAKING    FISH. 

From  thepiclure  hy  C.  Napier  Ilemy,  A.R.A. 


No  master  was  ever  more  shuishly  copied 
than  I>aroii  Ijeys  was  imitated  by  Hemy. 
(iotliie  and  reli^i^ious  paiiitiiii>:s  were  regarded 
l)y  the  latter  as  tlie  chief  desideratum  of  art, 
and  the  secret  hifliieuce  of  tbe  ck)ister  over 
the  sea  was  all  but  triumphant.  But  oidy 
for  a  tijne.  Sea  pictures  were  not  wdiolly 
neglected.  When,  in  1870,  Mr.  Hemy  re- 
turned to  England,  the  same  sound,  unbiassed 
judgment  wdtli  which  he  had  condemned  his 
own  early  futile  efforts  at  Newcastle,  and  liad 
betaken  himself  to  serious  study,  now  made 
Idm  realise  that  he  could  never  approach 
within  measurable  distance  of  Baron  Leys 
as  a  painter.  His  critical  faculty  of  self- 
examination  (a  relic  of  his  Dominican  student 
days)  further  told  him  that  if  lie  should 
e\  er  achie\  e  success,  it  would  be  as  a  marine 
painter. 

It  is  a  singular  thing  how  many  artists 
ba\'e  studied  life  witli  the  idea  of  entering 
the  Church  and  the  (^atholic  priesthood. 
Probably  Mr.  Hemy  had  no  more  vocation 
for  painting  these  romantic  pictures  in  imita- 
tion of  Baron  Leys  than  he  had  for  becoming 
a  monk.  His  real,  natural  temperament 
(tliough  it  took  lum  a  long  time  to  discover 
it)  was  in  favour  of  the  sea.     But  the  years 


of  artistic  conflict  have  not  been  w^asted.  He 
now  paints  the  sea,  yet  every  picture  shows 
by  its  composition,  masterly  treatment,  T'ich 
colouring,  decorative  detail,  and  harmony,  that 
Mr.  Hemy  is  an  artist  as  well  as  a  painter. 
Witness  that  little  gem,  "  The  Millpond," 
in  this  year's  Academy.  Then  looking  from 
this  to  his  mafjnvm  o/rfis  for  1891), 
"  Smugglers  "  (a  canvas  seven  feet  long,  by 
the  way),  we  have  a  work  of  a  wholly 
different  character  :  boldly  conceived  and  ' 
carried  out  witli  strength  and  breadth,  yet  ' 
with  scrupulous  attention  to  necessary  detail. 
Possibly  a  critic  whose  knowledge  of  seaman- 
ship is  limited  to  the  handling  of  a  boat  on 
the  Serpentine  nnght  (piestion  the  correct- 
ness of  the  position  of  the  near  vessel ;  but  the 
practised  eye  can  appreciate  the  difhcidt  piece 
of  steering  necessary  to  preserve  the  mainsail 
until  the  damaged  rigging  can  be  renewed. 
For  correctness  of  detail  in  pictures  one  must 
copy  direct  from  Nature,  and  few  painters 
of  the  present  day  can  claim  credit  for  greater 
diligence  and  perseverance  in  this  respect 
tlian  Mr.  Hemy.  Like  Turner,  who  had 
himself  lashed  to  the  mast  of  a  ship,  in  order 
to  witness  a  storm  at  sea,  and  who  profited 
thereby,  Mr.  Hemy  practically  lives  on  the 
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water  all  tlir()n_i]^li  tlie  siiniiiier.  Ilis  floatinii^ 
studio,  the  Vandprmper^  is  in  reality  a  well- 
built  iuid  sinii|)tii()nsly  fiiriiislied  yacht.  It 
iMcasiires  tifty-seven  feet  loiiii^  over  all,  and  has 
a  spacious  teak-])uilt  cal)iii-stiidio  amidships, 
lighted  with  lai-ge  windows,  from  which  tlie 
owner  successfully  studies  his  subject,  be  it 
sea,  sky,  shi])s,  atmospliere,  light,  shiide,  or 
effects  generally.  A  Avell  known  and  oft 
told  tale  in  this  connection  is  worth  repeat- 
ing. One  (hiy,  when  sketching  in  Falmouth 
Harbour,  he  ordered  the  men  on  board  liis 
model  (l)oat)  to  ])erform  certain  evolutions 
in  sailing,  and  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  to 
anchor  near  l)y,  lioist  sails,  for  further  studies 
to  1)0  made,  and  await  orders.  This  was 
l)eyond  the  understanding  of  a  gentleman 
with  an  in(pu"ring  tm'u  of  mind  on  a  neigh- 
bouring yacht.  Me  pruited  across  to  the 
Vamlermcpr  and  said  to  Mr.  Ilemy,  "  Do 
you  til  ink  those  men  are  in  their  right 
minds  ?  J'xe  seen  them  sail  round  and 
round  your  boat  a,  dozen  tinies  ;  ajid  now  the 
idiots  have  put  out  four  anchors,  one  on  each 
bow,  and  one  over  each  (puirtei",  and  tliey've 
hoisted  e\'ery  stitch  of  canvas  they  can  carry. 
I  thought  you'd  hke  to  know,  for  tliey  mvi>t 
be  mad." 

IJeforc;  lsh\  Uemy  designed  and  built  the 
VandPDHPPr  he  used  for  the  same  purpose  an 
old   and  somewhat  clumsy  boat  (formerlv  a 


seine-boat),  the  VdiidprvpJdp^  l)ut  she  was  one 
day  blown  from  her  moorings  and  wrecked 
off  Ht.  ]\Iawes.  She  was  recovered,  but 
being  now  unseaworthy,  was  brought  up  to 
(diiu'chfield.  Here  in  the  grounds,  fixed 
on  a  sohd  foundation,  she  still  serves  her 
owner  as  a  studio,  wliile  the  lawn  is  fre- 
quently re(pn'sitioned  and  covered  with  ])oats, 
masts,  sails,  and  models  liuman  or  inanimate. 
It  was  the  influence  of  lluskin's  '^Modern 
Painters"  which,  made  Mr.  llemy  adhere  so 
conscientiously  to  direct  woi'k  from  Nature. 
In  188(),for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  ])ainted 
a  picture  from  studies,  and  this  was  the  one 
which  fii'st  brought  him  pi'onnnently  liefoie 
the  ])ublic  Ijoth  in  England  and  Fi'an(;e.  The 
pictui-e  was  called  "  Haved  !  "and  was  bought 
by  Albert  Saiidemaii,  Governor  of  the  F)ank 
of  Eiigland.  The  ai'tist,  howevei',  was  not  so 
satisfied  as  wx'i'c  the  public,  for  he  returned 
again  to  painting  direct  from  Nature.  Two 
years  ago,  however,  he  ])roduced  from  studies 
his  famous''  Pilchards,"  now  piiblic  property, 
hanging  in  the  Tate  (bdlery,  Ijondon,  and 
bought  with  Chan  trey  l)e(piest  1^'unds  for 
£1,200.  For  maiiy  years  ])i'e\'iously  Mr. 
Ilemy  liad  l)een  accnnndating  studies  of  a 
well  known  incident  (»f  the  (Jornish  coast : 
the  "tucking"  of  a  school  of  pilchaids. 
xveedless  to  say,  he  more  than  onc(i  accom- 
panied the  seine-boats  out  to  sea.     When   his 


A    RUN    HOME. 

From,  the  picture  by  C.  Napier  llennj,  A.H.A. 
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tlieir  }ia])py  faiiiily 
of  ten,  not  only  livid 
on  ])il('liar(]san(l  ])iK- 
cm'ts,  ])\\[  fionrisliod. 
Tlie  ])i('(in'os  rc- 
]>!-()(liic('(l  in  iIksc 
]nii^'(.'S,  and  soicckMl 
;is  typioal  of  Mr. 
II  0  ni  y  '  s  \  a  r  i  cm  I 
pot  en  t  ialii  ics  of 
St  y  lo,  lia  \  0  Ikm'11 
^*  s|'rv'ial!y  ciioi^oii  to 
■^"^  siiow  \ai'i('(y  rallirr 
tliaii  to  illustrate 
well  known  woi'1<s 
by  Mr.  Jl.iny.  '' A 
liit  of  Old'  Linu- 
lionse  "  is  a  walei' 
colour  study,  sliow- 
inu'  reniarkal>l{^ 
patience  (uid  skill  in 
detail  asotivenirof 
ycai'S  speiU  in  and 
ai'ound  S(»nie  (d' 
studies  wci'rconipleled  lie  painted'*  Pilcliai'ds,"*  Dickens*'  old  rivd'side  liaunls.  '''rin*  Old 
a  ]»icture  which  has  pei'haps  broim-lil  \\\m  lN)])])y  (Jardcn  *'  would  liardly  Ik^  a^crib^'d  to 
more,  fame  than  any  othei*.  Dui'Inu-  the  same  the  same  brush  that  jKnnt<'d  '^  A  liit  of  Old 
year  Mr.  Palmer,  of  K*eadini>;  biscuit,  re]>ut(%  Limehouse."' did  not  one  know  the  ai'ti>t  to 
b(Mm'iit  for  a  substantial  smn  Mr.  llemy's  be  as  versatik;  as  lie  is  ori^'inal. 
"  Ojr  for  the  Niiziit.''     Fi<i'urati\ely  s]);'a,kinu',  Anotlier  pi  Mure  paintiMl  from  studies  was 

therefore,  in    ISDT.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  llemy,  and        "  ijost,"   liunii'   in    the    ISDT    Academy   near 


Til!-;   '*  \' \ni>ij:\  I  i.itK.     >;«»\v   r>i:i)  a^  a  srri)H>  in    rm-,  <.aki)KX  at 
'  i  iinuuin:M).'" 


a    15IT   OF    OLD    LTMEUOUSK. 
From  thej}ktare  hy  C.  Napier  Ikmy,  A.R.A. 
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"  Pilchards,"  It  is  interesting  to  know  tliat 
"  Lost "  narrowly  escaped  being  sent  to  tlie 
Tate  Gallery,  instead  of  "  Pilchards."  The 
votes  of  the  Eojal  Academicians  for  the 
Chantrey  Beqnest  purchase  were  divided 
equally  between  the  two,  and  tlie  President's 
casting  vote  decided  on  the  fishy  subject  as 
being  the  more  popular  of  the  two  Avith  tlie 
general  public. 

All  the  summer  and  tlie  greater  part  of  the 
winter  Mr.  Hemy  spends  face  to  face  with 
Nature,  and  it  is  only  when  every  detail  lias 
been  tlioroughly  thought  out,  and  many  more 
studies  made  than  are  al)Solutely  necessary, 
that  lie  stai'ts  a  picture.  It  would  lead  into  a 
discussion  on  art  beyond  the  purview  of  this 


sketch  were  one  to  weigh  tlie  relative  merits 
and  disad\'antages  of  painting  from  studies. 
But  the  example  of  all  who  have  succeeded 
in  art  show  that  the  study  from  Nature  niffsf 
be  done  hi  some  way,  and  that  there  is  no 
easy  road  or  short  cut  to  success  in  painting. 
For  years  Mr.  Hemy  followed  faithfully, 
with  infinite  patience,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  School,  painting  dii'ect  from 
Nature,  studying  every  detail  in  this  way, 
and  without  the  popular  but  deplorable  aid 
of  mere  studio  inspiration.  It  is  due  to  this, 
and  this  alone,  that  tlie  Master  to-day  works 
with  a  free  and  unfettered  hand  on  liis 
pictures,  portraying  subjects  of  excn'ting 
interest  and  romantic  story. 


THE    FISHERMAN  S    LASSIE 
From  the  picture  by  C.  Napier  Hemy,  A  Ji.A. 


JOAN    OF    THE 
SWORD. 

By  S.  R.  Crockett.* 
Ilhfstrated  Jrij  Frank  Richards. 


SYNOPSIS   OF   F0RE(i01NG   CHAPTERS. 

In  tlie  jtrccedinn;  cli<'i[)ters  we  are  introduced  to  the 
piicliess  Joan  of  Iloheiistein,  in  Castle  Kernsberg,  wlio 
is  twenty  one  years  old  and  is  a  keen  and  acconi})lished 
swordswonian.  She  is  bound  by  lier  fatlier,  either  to 
marry  Prince  Louis  of  Conrtland  or  to  forfeit  her 
dominion.  In  order  to  see  her  afhanced  husband 
unknovyn  to  liini,  Joan,  wlio  is  very  impetuous,  dons 
niasculine  dress  and  })ays  an  incognito  visit  to  Courthmd, 
disguised  as  a  secretary.  Here  she  makes  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Princess  Margaret  of  CourtLand,  who  introduces 
the  secretary  to  her  brotlier,  and  is  herself  greatly 
fascinated  by  the  young  man's  looks  and  ingenuonsness, 
thougli  she  subsequently  mistakes  Maurice  von  Lynar 
(an  officer  in  the  Duchess  Joan's  household),  for  "  the 
secretary,"  and  they  fall  in  love  witli  one  another,  Joan 
and  JVIaurice  being  almost  identical  in  features.  Joan 
is  most  favourably  impressed  with  the  glimpse  she  has 
of  the  m.'in  whom  she  regards  as  her  future  husband. 
Ultimately  she  proceeds  to  Courtland  as  a  bride,  where, 
to  her  dismay,  she  linds  that  the  Prince  whose  memory 
she  has  been  cherishing  so  hap])ily  is  but  Prince  Conrad, 
the  younger  brother  and  the  bishop  who  is  to  marry  her, 
while  the  bridegroom  is  a  man  as  repellent  and  ill- 
favoured  as  his  brother  is  attractive.  Joiin  at  first 
refuses  to  marry  him,  but  eventually  3'ields  to  Princess 
Margaret's  persuasion..  On  the  steps  of  the  cathedral, 
however,  she  suddenly  withdraws  from  her  husband, 
telling  him  she  has  fulfilled  the  letter  of  the  contract, 
but  will  have  lu)  more  to  do  with  him.  Hastily 
S|)ringing  to  her  horse,  she  rides  out  of  the  city,  and, 
followed  by  her  horsemen,  makes  straiglit  for  Kernsberg. 
The  Houted  bridegroom  then  resorts  to  force,  and 
besieges  Kernsberg  with  a  powerful  arm}'  of  his  own 
and  JMuscovite  men.  In  order  to  prevent  the  Duchess 
being  captured,  in  the  event  of  the  castle  being  taken, 
her  officers  convey  her,  much  against  her  will,  to  a 
I)lace  of  safety  on  an  island  in  the  Daltic,  where  she 
may  stay  with  the  nn)ther  of  Maurice  von  Lynar  till 
the  war  ends.  Here  Joan  learns  that  her  hostess  is  the 
unacknowledged  wife  of  the  late  Duke,  her  father,  and 
the  mother  of  his  son  Maurice,  who  should  have  been 
his  heir.  While  on  this  island  Joan  revives  her 
acfjuaintance  with  Prince  Conrad,  who  is  shi{)wrecked 
on  its  shores.  IVIaurice  von  Lynar,  in  the  meanwliile,  is 
impersonating  Joan,  as  the  castle  can  liold  out  no  longer, 
having  returned  to  C'ourtland  as  a  conquered  bride, 
where  she  is  welcomed  enthusiastically  by  the  unsus- 
pecting l*rincess  Margaret. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

love's   CLEAR   EYE. 

"And  now,"  cried  the  Princess  Margaret, 
clapping  her  hands  togetlier  impulsively, 
"  now  at  last  I  si i all  hear  everything.     Why 

*  Copyright,  lS|)i>,  by  S.  R.  Crockett,  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 


yon  went  away,  and  who  giive  yon  np,  and 
about  the  fighting.  Ugh  !  the  traitors,  to 
betray  you  after  all !  1  would  have  their 
heads  off — and  all  to  save  their  wretched 
town  and  the  lives  of  some  score  of  fat 
burghers  !  " 

So  far  the  Princess  Margaret  had  never 
once  looked  at  the  Sparliawk,  in  his  borrowed 
plumage,  as  he  stood  uneasily  enough  by  tlie 
fireplace  of  the  Summer  Pahice,  leaning  an 
elbow  on  the  mantelslielf.  But  now  slie 
turned  (luickly  to  her  guest. 

"  Oh,  I  love  you  !  "  she  cried,  running  to 
Maurice  and  throwiug  her  arms  about  her 
false  sister-in-law  in  an  impulsive  little  hug. 
"  I  think  yon  are  so  brave.  Is  my  hair  sadly 
tangled  ?  Tell  me  truly.  The  wind  hath 
tumbled  it  aljout  miue  eyes.  Not  that  it 
matters — ^witli  you  !  " 

Slie  siiid  the  last  words  with  a  little  sigh. 

Then  the  Princess  Margaret  tripped 
across  the  polished  floor  to  a  dressing-table 
which  had  been  set  out  in  the  angle  between 
the  two  Aviudows.  She  turned  the  combs 
and  brushes  over  with  a  contumelious  hand. 

"  Where  is  your  hand-glass  ?  "  she  cried. 
"  Do  not  tell  nie  that  you  have  never  looked 
in  it  since  you  came  to  Courtland,  or  that 
you  can  put  up  with  tliat  squinting  falsifier 
up  there."  She  pointed  to  the  oval-framed 
Yenetian  mirror  which  was  hung  opposite 
her.  "  It  twists  your  face  all  awry,  this  way 
and  that,  like  a  monkey  cracking  a  nut. 
'Twas  well  enough  for  our  good  Conrad,  but 
the  Princess  Joan  is  another  matter." 

"  I  have  never  even  looked  in  either  ! " 
said  the  Sparhawk. 

Some  subtile  difference  in  tone  of  voice 
caused  the  Princess  to  stop  her  work  of 
patting  into  docility  her  fair  clustering 
ringlets,  windiug  thein  about  her  fingers  and 
rearranging  to  greater  advantage  the  little 
golden  combs  which  held  her  rebellious 
tresses  in  place.  She  looked  keenly  at  the 
Sparhawk,  standing  witli  botli  her  shapely 
arms  at  the  back  of  her  head  and  holdiug  a 
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long  ivory  pin  with  a  head  of  bright  green 
malachite  between  her  small  white  teeth. 

"  Yom^  voice  is  hoarse — somehow  you  are 
different,"  she  said,  taking  the  pin  from  her 
lips  and  slipping  it  through  the  rebellious 
plaits  with  a  swift,  vindictive  motion. 

"  I  have  caught  a  cold  riding  into  the 
city,"  quoth  the  Sparhawk  hastily,  blushing 
uneasily  under  her  eyes.  But  for  the  time 
being  his  disguise  was  safe.  Already 
Margaret  of  Courtland  was  thinking  of 
something  else. 

''  Tell  me,"  she  began,  going  to  the 
window  and  gazing  pensively  out  upon  the 
green,  white-flecked  pour  of  the  Alia,  swirl- 
ing under  the  beams  of  the  Sunnner  Palace, 
"  how  many  of  your  suite  have  followed  you 
hither  ?  " 

"  Only  Alt  Pikker,  my  second  captain  !  " 
said  the  Sparhawk. 

Again  the  tones  of  his  voice  seemed  to 
touch  her  woman's  ear  with  some  subtile 
perplexity  even  in  the  midst  of  her  abstrac- 
tion. Margaret  turned  her  eyes  again  upon 
Maurice,  till  he  shivered  in  the  flowing, 
golden-belted  dress  of  velvet  which  sat  so 
handsomely  enough  upon  his  slender  figure. 

"And  your  chief  captain.  Yon  Orseln  ?  " 
The  Princess  seemed  to  be  meditating  again, 
her  thoughts  far  from  the  rush  of  the  Alia 
beneath  and  from  the  throat  voice  of  the 
false  Princess  before  her. 

"  Yon  Orseln  has  gone  to  the  Baltic  Edge 
to  raise  on  my  behalf  the  folk  of  the 
marshes  !  "  answered  the  Sparhawk  warily. 

"  Then  there  was "  the  Princess  hesi- 
tated, and  her  own  voice  grew  a  trifle  lower 
— "  the  young  man  who  came  hither  as 
Dessauer's  secretary — what  of  him  ?  The 
Count  von  Loen,  if  I  mistake  not — that  was 
his  name  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  traitor  !  " 

The  Princess  turned  quickly. 

"  Nay,"  she  said,  "  you  do  not  think  so. 
Your  voice  is  kind  when  you  speak  of  him. 
Besides,  I  am  sure  he  is  no  traitor.  Where 
is  he  ?  " 

"  He  is  in  the  place  where  he  most  wishes 
to  be— with  the  woman  he  loves  !  " 

The  light  died  out  of  the  bright  face  of 
the  Princess  Margaret  at  the  answer,  even 
as  a  snow-cloud  wipes  the  sunshine  off  a 
landscape. 

"  The  woman  he  loves  ?  "  she  stammered, 
as  if  she  could  not  have  heard  aright. 

"'  Aye,"  said  the  false  bride,  loosening  her 
cloak  and  casting  it  behind  her.  "  I  swear 
it.     He  is  with  the  w^oman  he  loves." 

But  in  his  heart  the  Sparhawk  was  saying. 


"Steady,  Master  Maurice  von  Lynar— or  all 
will  be  out  in  five  minutes." 

The  Princess  Margaret  walked  determinedly 
from  the  window  to  the  fireplace.  She  was 
not  so  tall  by  half  a  head  as  her  guest,  but 
to  the  eyes  of  the  Sparhawk  she  towered 
above  him  like  a  young  poplar  tree.  He 
shrank  from  her  searching  glance. 

The  Princess  laid  her  hand  upon  the 
sleeve  of  the  velvet  gown.  A  flush  of  anger 
crimsoned  her  fair  face. 

"  Ah  1  "  she  cried,  "  I  see  it  all  now,  madam 
the  Princess.  You  love  the  Count  and  you 
think  to  blind  me.  This  is  the  reason  of 
your  riding  off  with  him  on  your  wedding 
day.  I  saw  you  go  by  his  side.  You  sent 
Count  Maurice  to  bring  to  you  the  four 
hundred  lances  of  Kernsberg.  It  was  for 
his  sake  that  you  left  my  brother  Prince 
Louis  at  the  church  door.  liike  draws  to 
like,  they  say,  and  your  eyes  are  as  like  as 
peas  to  those  of  the  Count  von  L5en." 

And  this,  indeed,  could  the  Sparhawk  in  no 
wise  deny.  The  Princess  went  her  angry 
way. 

"  There  have  been  many  lies  told,"  she 
cried,  raising  the  pitch  of  her  voice,  "  but  1 
am  not  blind.  I  can  see  through  them.  I 
am  a  woman  and  can  gauge  a  woman's 
pretext.  You  yourself  are  in  love  with  the 
Count  von  Loen,  and  yet  you  tell  me  that 
he  is  with  the  woman  he  loves.  Bah  !  he 
loves  you — you,  his  mistress — next,  that  is, 
to  his  selfish,  self-seeking  self.  U  he  is  witli 
the  woman  he  loves,  as  you  say,  tell  me  her 
name  !  " 

There  came  a  knocking  at  the  door. 

"  Who  is  there  ?  "  demanded  imperiously 
tlie  Princess  Margaret. 

"  The  Prince  of  Muscovy,  to  present  his 
duty  to  the  Princess  of  Courtland  !  " 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  see  him — I  will  not  see 
him  ! "  said  the  Sparhawk  hastily,  who  felt 
that  one  inquisitor  at  a  time  was  as  much  as 
he  could  hope  to  deal  with. 

"  Enter !  "  said  the  Princess  Margaret 
haughtily. 

The  Prince  opened  the  door  and  stood  on 
the  threshold  bowing  low  to  the  ladies. 

"  Well  ?  "  queried  Margaret  of  Courtland, 
without  further  acknowledgment  of  his 
salutation  than  the  slightest  and  chillest  nod. 

"  My  service  to  both,  noble  Princesses," 
the  answer  came  with  suave  deference.  "  The 
Prince  Louis  sent  me  to  beg  of  his  noble 
spouse,  the  Princess  Joan,  that  she  would 
deign  to  receive  him." 

"  Tell  Louis  that  the  Princess  will  receive 
him  at  her  own  time.     He  ought  to  have 
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better  manners  than  to  tronljle  a  lady  yet 
weary  from  a  long  journey.  And  you, 
Prince  Ivan,  you  have  our  leave  to  go  !  " 

Whilst  Margaret  was  speaking  the  Prince 
had  fixed  his  piercing  eyes  upon  the  Spar- 
hawk,  as  if  already  he  had  penetrated  liis 
secret.  But  because  lie  was  a  man  Maurice 
sustained  the  searching  gaze  witli  haughty 
indifference.  The  Prince  of  Muscovy  turned 
upon  the  Princess  Margaret  with  a  bright 
smile. 

"  All  this  makes  an  ill  lesson  for  you,  my 
fair  betrotlied,"  he  said,  bowing  to  her  ;  "  but 
-  there  will  be  no  riding  home  once  we  ha\  e 
you  in  Moscow  !  " 

"  True,  I  shall  not  need  to  return,  for  I 
shall  never  ride  thither  !  "  retorted  the 
Princess.  "  Moreover,  I  w^ould  have  you 
remendjer  tliat  I  am  not  your  betrothed. 
The  Prince  Louis  is  your  betrothed,  if  you 
have  any  in  Courtland.  You  can  carry  liim 
to  Moscow  an  you  will,  and  comfort  each 
other  there." 

"  Tliat  also  I  may  do  some  day,  madam  !  " 
said  the  l^rince  Was]),  stirred  to  quick  irrita- 
tion. "  P>ut  in  the  meantime.  Princess  Joan, 
does  it  please  you  to  signify  wdien  you  will 
receive  your  husband  ?  " 

"  Ko  !  no  !  no  !  "  wdiispered  the  Spar- 
hawk  in  great  perturbation. 

Tlie  Prin(;ess  Margaret  pointed  to  the 
door. 

"  Go  !  "  she  said.  ^'  I  myself  will  signify 
to  my  brother  when  he  can  wait  upon  the 
l*rincess." 

"My  Lady  Margaret,"  tlie  Muscovite 
purred  in  answer,  "  think  you  is  it  wise  thus 
to  encourage  rebellion  in  the  most  sacred 
relations  of  life  ?  " 

Tlie  Princess  Margaret  trilled  into  merriest 
laughter  and  reached  back  a  hand  to  take 
Joan's  fingers  in  hers  protectingly. 

"The  homily  of  the  most  reverend  church- 
man, Pi'ince  Ivan  of  Muscovy,  upon  matri- 
mony ;  Judas  condemning  treachery,  Satan 
rebuking  sin,  were  nothing  to  tins  !  " 

With  all  his  faults  the  Prince  had  humour, 
the  humour  of  a  torture  scene  in  some 
])ainted  monkish  Inferno. 

"Agreed,"  he  said,  smihng  ;  "and  what 
does  the  Princess  Margaret  protecting  that 
shriidving  flower,  Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand, 
remind  you  of  ?  " 

"  That  the  room  of  Prince  Ivan  is  more 
welcome  to  ladies  than  his  company  !  "  re- 
torted Margaret  of  Courtland,  still  holding 
the  Sparluuvk's  hand  between  l)oth  of  hers, 
and  keeping  her  angry  eyes  and  petulant 
flower  face  indignantly  upon  the  intruder. 


Had  Prince  Ivan  been  looking  at  her 
companion  at  that  moment  lie  might  have 
penetrated  the  disguise,  so  tender  and  de- 
voted a  light  of  love  dwelt  on  the  Sparhawk's 
countenance  and  beaconed  from  his  eyes. 
But  he  only  bowed  deferentially  and  with- 
drew. Margaret  and  the  Sparhawk  were 
left  once  more  alone. 

The  two  stood  thus  wdiile  the  brisk  foot- 
steps of  Prince  Wasp  thinned  out  down  the 
corridor.  Then  Margaret  turned  swiftly 
upon  her  tall  companion  and,  still  keeping 
lier  hand,  she  pulled  Maurice  over  to  the 
window.  There  in  the  fuller  light  she  scanned 
the  Sparhawk's  features  witli  a  kindling  eye 
and  paling  lips. 

"God  in  heaven  !  "  she  palpitated, holding 
him  at  a  greater  distance,  "you  are  not  the 
Lady  Joan  ;  you  are — you  are " 

"  The  man  who  loves  you  !  "  said  tlie 
Sparliawk,  who  w^as  xeij  pale. 

"  The  Count  von  Loen.  Oh  !  why  did  you 
risk  it  ?  "  she  gasped.  "  They  will  kill  you, 
tear  you  to  pieces  without  remorse,  when  they 
find  out.  And  it  is  a  thing  that  cannot  be 
kept  secret.     Why  did  you  do  it  ?  " 

"  For  your  sake,  beloved,"  said  the  Spar- 
ha\vk,  coming  neai'er  to  her  ;  "  to  look  once 
more  on  your  face — to  behold  once,  if  no 
more,  the  lips  that  kissed  me  in  the  dai'k  by 
the  river  brink  !  " 

"  But — but — you  may  foi'feit  your  life  !  " 

"And  a  thousand  lives!"  ci'ied  the  Spar- 
liawk, nervously  pulling  at  his  woman's 
dress  as  if  asliamed  tliat  he  must  wear  it  at 
such  a  time.  "  I^ife  without  you  is  naught 
to  Maurice  von  Lynar  !  " 

A  glow  of  conscious  happiness  rose  warm 
and  pink  upon  the  cheeks  of  tlie  I^rincess 
Margaret. 

"Besides,"  added  Maurice,  "the  ca])tains 
of  Kernsberg  considered  that  tlius  alone 
could  their  mistress  be  sa\ed." 

Tlie  glow  paled  a  little. 

'  Wliat !  by  sacrificing  you  ?  But  per- 
haps you  did  it  for  her  sake,  and  not  wholly, 
as  you  say,  for  mine  !  " 

There  wm  no  such  thought  in  her  heart, 
but  she  wished  to  hear  him  deny  it. 

"  Nay,  my  lady,"  he  answered  ;  "  I  was, 
indeed,  more  than  ready  to  come  to  Court- 
land,  but  it  w^as  because  of  the  hope  tliat 
surged  through  my  heart,  as  flame  leaps 
through  tow,  tliat  I  should  see  you  and  hear 
your  voice  !  " 

Tlie  Princess  held  out  lier  hands  impul- 
sively and  tlien  retracted  tliem  suddenly. 

"  Now,  we  must  not  w^aste  time,"  slie  said  ; 
"  I  must  save  you.     Tliey  would  slay  you  on 
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'  Circled  about  the  Sparhawk  in  a  light-tripping  dance." 


tlie  least  suspicion.  But  I  will  matcli  them. 
Would  to  (jlod  that  Conrad  were  liere.  To 
liim  I  could  speak.  I  could  trust  liiui.  He 
would    lielp    us.      Let   ine   see  !      Let   me 

see  '  " 


, !  ' 


She  bent  her  head  and  walked  slowly  to 
the  window.  Like  every  Conrtlaiider  she 
thonght  best  when  she  conld  watch  tlie  swiii 
of  the  gi'een  Alia  against  its  bardvs.  The 
Sparhawk  took  a  step  as  if  to  follow,  bnt 
instead  stood  still  wliere  he  was,  drinking  in 
her  proud  and  girlisli  beauty.     To  the  eye 


of  any  spy  they  were  no  more  than  two  nol)le 
ladies  who  liad  (piarrelled,  the  smaller  and 
slighter  of  whom  had  tnrned  her  back  npon 
the  taller  ! 

Tliey  were  in  the  same  position  still,  and 
the  white  foam-fleck  wdiicli  Margaret  was 
following  with  her  eyes  had  not  vanished 
from  her  siglit,  wlien  tlie  door  of  the 
Summer  Palace  was  rudely  thrown  open  and 
an  officer  announced  in  a  loud,  strident 
tone,  "The  Prince  Louis  to  visit  his  Prin- 
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CHAPTER  XXXL 

THE    KOYAL   MINX. 

PiUNCE  Louis  entered,  fiuslied  and  excited. 
His  eyes  had  lost  their  furtive  raeaiiness  and 
blazed  with  a  kind  of  reckless  finy  (|uite 
foreign  to  the  man,  for  anger  affected  him  as 
wine  might  another  man. 

He  spoke  first  to  the  Princess  Margaret. 

"  And  so,  my  fair  sister,"  he  said,  "  you 
would  foment  rebellion  even  in  my  own 
palace  and  concoct  conspiracy  witli  my  own 
married  wife.  Make  ready,  madam,  for 
to-morrow  you  shall  find  your  master.  I 
will  marry  you  to  the  Prince  Ivan  of 
Mnscovy.  He  will  carry  you  to  Moscow, 
where  ladies  of  your  breed  are  taught  to 
obey.  And  if  they  will  not—why,  tlieir 
delicate  skins  may  chance  to  be  caressed 
with  instruments  less  tender  than  lovers' 
fingers.  Go — make  you  ready.  You  shall 
be  wed  and  that  immediately.  And  leave 
me  alone  with  my  wi'fe." 

"I  will  not  marry  the  Prince  of  Mus- 
covy," his  sister  answered  cdndy.  "  I  would 
rather  die  by  the  axe  of  '^your  public 
executioner.  I  would  wed  witli  the  vilest 
scullion  that  squabbles  with  the  swine  for 
gobbets  in  tlie  gutters  of  Courtland,  rather 
than  sit  on. a  throne  with  such  a  man  !  " 

The  Prince  nodded  sagely. 

"  A  pretty  spirit— a  true  Courtland  spirit," 
iie  said  mockingly.  "  I  had  the  same  within 
my  heart  when  I  was  young.  Conrad  hath 
it  now^— priest  tliough  he  be.  Nevertheless, 
he  is  off  to  Rome  to  kiss  the  Pope's  toe. 
Y^J  my  faith,  Gretchen,  you  show  a  very 
pretty  spirit !  " 

He  wheeled  about  and  looked  towards  the 
false  Joan,  wdio  was  standing  gripping  his 
nails  into  his  palms  by  the  chimney-mantel. 

"  And  you,  my  lady,"  lie  said,  "  you  have 
had  your  turn  of  rebellion.  But  once  is 
enough.  You  are  conquered  now.  You  are 
a  wedded  wife.  Your  place  is  with  your 
husband.    You  sleep  in  my  palace  to-night !" 

"  If  I  do,"  muttered  the  Sparhawk,  "  I 
know  who  will  wake  in  liell  to-morrow  !  " 

"My  brother  Louis,"  cried  the  Princess 
Margaret,  running  up  to  him  and  taking  his 
arm  coaxingly,  "  do  not  be  so  hasty  with  two 
poor  women.  Neither  of  us  desire  aught 
but  to  do  your  will.  But  give  us  time. 
Spare^  us,  for  you  are  strong.  ^  A  w^oman's 
way  is  the  cloud's  way '—you  know  our 
Courtland  proverb.  You  cannot  harness 
the  Northern  Lights  to  your  chariot-wheels. 
Woo  us— coax  us— aye, "  even  deceive  us  ; 
but    do    not    force    us.     Louis,    Louis,    I 


thought  you  were  wise,  and  yet  I  see  that 
you  know  not  tlie  alpliabet  of  love.  Here 
is  your  lady.  Have  you  ever  said  a  loving 
word  to  her,  bent  the  knee,  kissed  her  hand 
— which,  being  persisted  in,  is  the  true  way 
to  kiss  the  mouth  ?  " 

("  If  he  does  either,"  growled  the  Spar- 
hawk,  "  my  sword  will  kiss  his  midriff* !  ") 

Prince  liouis  smiled.  He  was  not  used  to 
women's  flatteries,  and  in  his  present  state 
of  exaltation  the  cajoleries  of  the  Princess 
suited  his  mood.  He  swelled  with  self- 
importance,  pufiing  his  cheeks  and  twirling 
his  moustache  upwards  with  the  finger  and 
tliumb  of  his  left  hand. 

"  I  know  more  of  women  than  you  think, 
sister,"  he  made  answer.  "I  have  had 
experiences— in  my  youth,  that  is  ;  I  am  no 
puppet  princeling.  By  Saint  Mark  !  once  on 
a  day  I  had  strutted  it  with  the  boldest  ; 
and  to-day,  well,  now  that  I  have  liund)led 
this  proud  madam  and  brought  her  to  my 
own  city,  why,  I  will  show  you  that  I  am  no 
Wendish  boor.  I  can  sue  a  lady's  fa\  our  as 
courteously  as  any  man,  and,  Margaret,  if 
you  will  promise  me  to  be  a  good  gii'l  and 
get  you  ready  to  be  married  to-morrow,  I 
promise  you  that  Louis  of  Courtland  will 
solicit  his  lady's  favour  with  all  grace  and 
observance." 

"  Gladly  will  I  be  married  to-morrow," 
said  the  Princess,  caressing  her  brother's 
sleeve— "that  is,  if  I  cannot  be  married 
to-day  ! "  she  added  under  her  breath. 

But  she  paused  a  few  moments  as  if 
embarrassed.     Then  she  went  on. 

"  Brotlier  Louis,  I  have  spoken  with  my 
sister  liere— your  wife,  the  Lady  Joan.  She 
hath  a  scruple  concerning  matrimony.  She 
would  have  it  resolved  before  she  had  speech 
Avith  you  again.  Permit  our  good  Father 
Clement  to  advise  with  her." 

"  Father  Clement — our  Conrad's  tutoi', 
why  he  more  than  another  ?  " 

"  Well,  do  you  not  understand  ?  He  is 
old,"  pleaded  Margaret,  "and  there  are 
things  one  can  say  but  to  an  old  man.  You 
understand,  brother  Louis." 

The  Prince  nodded,  well  pleased.  This 
was  pleasant.  His  mentor.  Prince  Wasp, 
did  not  usually  flatter  him.  Rather  he 
made  him  chafe  on  a  tight  rein. 

"  And  if  I  send  Father  Clement  to  you, 
chit,"  he  said,  patting  his  sister's  softly 
rounded  cheek,  "  will  he  both  persuade  you 
and  ease  the  scruples  of  my  Lady  Joan  ?  I 
am  as  delicate  and  understanding  as  any 
man.  I  will  not  drive  a  woman  when  she 
desires   to  be  led.      But  led  or  driven  she 
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must  be.  For  to  my  will  she  must  come 
at  last." 

"  I  knew  it,  I  knew  it !  "  she  cried  joyously. 
"  Again  you  are  mine  own  Louis,  my  dear, 
sweet  brother  !  When  will  Father  Clement 
come  ?  " 

"As  soon  as  he  can  be  sent  for,"  the 
Prince  answered.  "He  will  come  directly 
here  to  the  Summer  Palace.  And  till  then 
you  two  fair  maids  can  abide  together. 
Princess,  my  wife,  I  kiss  your  noble  hand. 
Margaret,  your  cheek.  Till  to-morrow — till 
to-morrow  !  " 

He  went  out  with  an  attempt  at  airy 
grace  curiously  grafted  on  his  usually  satur- 
nine manners.  The  door  closed  behind  him. 
Margaret  of  Courtland  listened  a  moment 
with  bated  breath  and  finger  on  lip.  A 
shouted  order  reached  her  ear  from  beneath. 
Then  came  a  tramp  of  disciplined  feet,  and 
again  they  heard  the  swirl  of  the  Alia 
fretthig  about  the  piles  of  the  Summer 
Palace. 

Then,  quickly  dropping  her  lover's  finger, 
Margaret  took  hold  of  her  dress  at  either 
side  daintily  and  circled  about  the  Sparhawk 
in  a  light- tripping  dance. 

"  Ah,  Louis — we  will  be  good  and  bidable 
— to-morrow.  To-morrow  you  will  see  me  a 
loving  and  obedient  wife.  To-morrow  I 
will  wed  Prince  Wasp.  Meantime — to-day 
you  and  I,  Maurice,  will  consult  Father 
Clement,  mine  ancient  confessor,  who  will 
do  anything  I  ask  him.  To-day  we  will 
dance — put  your  arm  about  my  waist — 
firmly^-so !  There,  we  will  dance  at  a 
wedding  to-day,  you  and  I.  For  in  that 
brave  velvet  robe  you  shall  be  married  !  " 

"  What  ?  "  cried  the  Sparhawk,  stopping 
suddenly.  His  impulsive  sweetheart  caught 
him  again  into  the  dance  as  she  swept  about 
in  her  impetuous  career. 

"  Yes,"  she  nodded,  minueting  before 
him.  "  It  is  as  I  say — you  are  to  be  married 
all  over  again.  And  when  you  ride  off  I 
will  ride  with  you — no  slipping  your  marriage 
engagements  this  time,  good  sir.  I  know 
your  Kernsberg  manners  now^  You  will  not 
find  me  so  slack  as  my  brother  !  " 

"  Margaret !  "  cried  the  Sparhawk.  And 
with  one  bound  he  had  her  against  his 
breast. 

"  Oh  !  "  she  cried,  with  a  shrug  of  her 
pretty  shoulders,  as  she  submitted  to  his 
embrace,  "  I  don't  love  you  half  as  much 
in  that  dress.  Why,  it  is  like  kissing  another 
girl  at  the  convent.     Ugh,  the  cats  1 " 

She  was  not  permitted  to  say  any  more. 
The  Alia   was   heard   very  clearly   in    the 


Summer  Palace  as  it  swept  the  swift  moments 
with  it  away  towards  the  sea  which  is  oblivion. 
Then  after  a  time,  and  a  time  and  half  a  time, 
the  Princess  Margaret  slowly  emerged. 

"  No,"  she  said  retrospectively,  "  it  is  not 
like  the  convent,  after  all — not  a  bit." 


"Affection  is  ever  seemly,  especially 
between  great  ladies— also  unusual!"  said 
a  bass  voice,  speaking  grave  and  kindly 
behind  them. 

The  Sparhawk  turned  quickly  round,  the 
crimson  rushing  instantly  to  his  che.k. 

"  Father — dear  Father  Clement  !  "  cried 
Margaret,  running  to  the  noble  old  man  wdio 
stood  by  the  door  and  kneeling  down  for  his 
blessing.  He  gave  it  simply  and  benignantly, 
and  then  laid  his  hand  a  moment  on  the 
rippling  masses  of  her  fair  hair.  Then  he 
turned  his  eyes  upon  the  Sparhawk. 

Then  the  confusion  of  his  beautiful 
penitent,  the  flush  which  mounted  to  her 
neck  even  as  she  kneeled,  added  to  a  certain 
level  defiance  in  the  glance  of  her  taller 
companion,  told  him  almost  at  a  glance  that 
which  had  been  so  carefully  concealed.  For 
the  Father  w^as  a  man  of  much  experience. 
A  man  who  hears  a  dozen  confessions  every 
day  of  his  life  through  a  wicket  in  a  box 
grows  accustomed  to  distinguishing  the  finer 
differences  of  sex.  His  glance  tra^^elled  back 
and  forth,  from  the  Sparhawk  to  Margaret, 
and  from  Margaret  to  the  Sparhawk. 

"  Ah  ! "  he  said  at  last,  for  all  comment. 

The  Princess  rose  to  her  feet  and 
approached  the  priest. 

"My  Father,"  she  said  swiftly,  "this  is 
not  the  Lady  Joan,  my  brother's  wife,  but 
a  youth  marvellously  like  her,  who  hath 
offered  himself  in  her  place  that  she  might 
escape " 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Sparhawk,  "  it  was  to  see 
you  once  again.  Lady  Maigaret,  that  I  came 
to  Courtland  !  " 

"  Hush  !  you  must  not  interrupt,"  slie 
went  on,  putting  him  aside  with  her  hand. 
"  He  is  the  Count  von  Loen,  a  lord  of 
Kernsberg.  xind  I  love  him.  We  want 
you  to  marry  us  now,  dear  Father — now, 
without  a  moment's  delay ;  for  if  you  do 
not,  they  will  kill  him,  and  I  shall  have  to 
marry  Prince  Wasp  !  " 

She  clasped  her  hands  about  his  arm. 

"  Will  you  ? "  she  said,  looking  up 
beseechingly  at  him. 

The  Princess  Margaret  was  a  lady  who 
knew  her  mind  and  bent  other  minds  to  her 
owai. 
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■rii(^    Fathci'  stood    Riniliiio-  n    lilllc  down        liim  everytliiii.u-.     lint  lie  is  far,  far  away,  on 


upon  ]i(!i',  more  willi  his  eyes  than  with 
his  h"|)S. 

"11i<'ywill  kill  him  and  maiTV  yon,  if  I 
do.  And,  morcoNci',  pi'ay  (cIl  me.  h'ttlc  one, 
wJiat  wili  (hry  (h)  (o  me  ?  *'   he  said. 

'' l^ithcr,  they  wonld  no(  (hit'e  lo  mrddh' 
will)  yon.  ^^)n!'ofli('('  yoni'sam't  ity  llolv 
Mother  dnireh  herself  wonld  pi-otcei  yon. 
If  Conrad  were  here,  he  wnnld  (h*  it  for  mr. 
I    am  snre  he  wonld  marr\'  \\>.      i    ronid    lell 


his  knees  at  tlie  shrine  of  Jloly  Saint  IVter, 
most  like.'' 

"And  yon,  yoruiir  mas(jnerader,"  said 
I^'athei'  Clement,  tnrninir  to  the  S|)ar]ia\vk, 
"wiiat  say  yon  to  all  this?  Js  this  y(»nr 
wish,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Princess  5lai'- 
iraret  ?  J  nmst  know  all  before  1  consent  to 
pnt  my  neck  into  the  halter  I  " 

"I  will  do  wliateyei"  the  Princess  wishes. 
Her  will  is  mine.'' 


'Vv'iii  yc)ij  r '    nlie  said,   iDoking  \\\)  hcscecliingf^'  <''^'  liiiu.'' 
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"  Do  not  make  a  virtue  of  that,  yonng 
man,"  said  the  priest,  smiling  ;  "  the  will  of 
the  Princess  is  also  that  of  most  people  with 
whom  she  comes  in  contact.  Submission  is 
no  distinction  where  our  Lady  Margaret  is 
concerned.  Why,  ever  since  she  was  so 
high "  (he  indicated  with  his  hand),  "  I 
declare  the  minx  hath  set  her  own  penances 
and  dictated  her  own  absolutions." 

"You  have  indeed  been  a  sweet  confessor," 
murmured  Margaret  of  Courtland,  still  clasp- 
ing the  Father's  arm  and  looking  up  fondly 
into  his  face.  "  And  you  will  do  as  I  ask 
you  this  once.  I  will  not  ask  for  such  a 
long  time  again." 

The  priest  laughed  a  short  laugh. 

"  Nay,  if  I  do  marry  you  to  this  gentle- 
man, I  hope  it  will  serve  for  a  while.  I 
cannot  marry  Princesses  of  the  Empire  to 
carnival  munnners  more  than  once  a 
week  ! " 

A  quick  frown  formed  on  the  brow  of 
Maurice  von  Lynar.  He  took  a  step  nearer. 
The  priest  put  up  his  hand,  witli  the  palm 
outspread  in  a  sort  of  counterfeit  alarm. 

"  JSTay,  I  know  not  if  it  will  last  even  a 
w^eek  if  bride  and  groom  are  both  of  the 
same  temper.  Gently,  good  sir,  gently  and 
softly.  I  must  go  carefully  myself.  I  am 
bringing  my  grey  hairs  very  near  the  gallows. 
I  must  consider  my  duty,  and  you  must 
respect  my  office." 

The  Sparhawk  dropped  on  one  knee  and 
bent  his  head. 

"Ah,  that  is  better,"  said  the  priest, 
making  the  sign  of  benediction  above  the 
clustered  raven  locks.  "  Rise,  sir,  I  would 
speak  with  you  a  moment  apart.  My  Lady 
Margaret,  will  you  please  to  w^alk  on  the 
terrace  there  while  I  confer  with — the  Lady 
Joan,  according  to  the  commandment  of  the 
Prince." 

As  he  spoke  the  last  words  he  made  a 
little  movement  towards  the  corridor  with 
his  hand,  at  the  same  moment  elevating  his 
voice.  The  Princess  caught  his  meaning 
and,  before  either  of  her  companions  could 
stop  her,  she  tiptoed  to  the  door,  set  her 
hand  softly  to  the  latch,  and  suddenly  flung 
it  open.  Prince  Louis  stood  without,  with 
head  bowed  to  listen. 

The  Princess  shrilled  into  a  little  peal  of 
laughter. 

"  Brother  Louis  !  "  she  cried,  clapping  her 
hands,  "  we  have  caught  you.  You  must 
restrain  your  youthful,  ardent  affections. 
Your  bride  is  about  to  confess.  This  is  no 
time  for  mandolins  and  serenades.  You 
should  have  tried  those  beneath  her  windows 


in  Kernsberg.  They  might  have  wooed  her 
better  than  arbalist  and  mangonel." 

The  Prince  glared  at  his  dehomiawe  sister 
as  if  he  could  have  slain  her  on  the  spot. 

"  I  returned,"  he  said  formally,  speaking 
to  the  disguised  Maurice,  "  to  inform  the 
Princess  that  her  rooms  in  the  main  palace 
w^ere  ready  for  her  whenever  she  deigns  to 
occupy  them." 

"1  thank  you.  Prince  Louis,"  returned 
the  false  Princess,  bownig.  In  his  character 
of  a  woman  betrayed  and  led  prisoner  the 
Sparhawk  was  sparing  of  his  words,  and  for 
other  reasons  as  well. 

"Come,  brother,  your  arm,"  said  the 
Princess.  "  You  and  I  nuist  not  intrude. 
We  will  leave  the  good  Fatlier  and  his  fair 
penitent.  Will  you  walk  with  me  on  the 
terrace  F  I,  on  my  part,  will  listen  to  your 
lover's  confession  and  give  you  absolution — 
even  for  listening  at  keyholes.  Come,  dear 
brother,  come  !  " 

And  with  one  gay  glance  shot  backward 
at  the  Sparhawk,  half  over  her  shoulder,  the 
Lady  Margaret  took  the  unwilling  arm  of 
her  brother  and  swept  out.  Yerily,  as 
Father  Clement  had  said,  she  was  a  royal 
minx. 


CHAPTER  XXXIL 

THE   PRmCESS   MARGARET    IS   IJ^T   A   HURRY. 

The  priest  waited  till  their  footsteps  died 
away  down  the  corridor  before  going  to  the 
door  to  shut  it.  Then  lie  turned  and  faced 
the  Sparhawk  with  a  very  different  counten- 
ance to  that  which  he  had  bent  upon  the 
Princess  Margaret. 

Generally,  when  women  leave  a  room  the 
thermometer  drops  suddenly  many  degrees 
nearer  the  zero  of  verity.  There  is  all  the 
difference  between  velvet  sheath  and  bare 
blade,  between  the  courtesies  of  seconds  and 
the  first  clash  of  the  steel  in  the  hands  of 
principals.  There  are,  let  us  say,  two  men 
and  one  woman.  The  woman  is  in  the  midst. 
Smile  answers  smile.  Masks  are  up.  The 
sun  shines  in.  She  goes,  and  before  the 
smile  of  parting  has  fluttered  from  her  lips, 
lo  !  iron  answers  iron  on  the  faces  of  the 
men.  Off,  ye  lendings  !  Salute  !  Engage  ! 
To  the  death  ! 

There  was  nothing,  however,  deadly  in  the 
encounter  of  the  Sparhawk  and  Father 
Clement.  It  was  only  as  if  a  couple  of 
carnival  maskers  had  stepped  aside  out  of  the 
whirl  of  a  dance  to  talk  a  little  business  in 
some  quiet  alcove.     The  Father  foresaw  the 
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(liliiciiltj  of  liis  tMsk.  The  Sparhawk  was 
conscious  of  tlic  awkwardness  of  inaiiitainini^ 
a  luanlj  dignity  in  a  woman's  gown.  lie 
felt,  as  it  were,  clioked  about  the  legs  in 
anotlier  man's  presence. 

"  And  now,  sir,"  said  the  priest  abruptly, 
"  who  may  you  be  ?  " 

"  Father,  I  ani  a  servant  to  tlie  Duchess 
Joan  of  Ilohenstein  and  Kernsl)erg.  Maurice 
von  Lynar  is  my  name  !  " 

"And  pray,  liow  came  you  so  like  the 
Ducliess  tliat  you  can  pass  nuister  for  her  ?  " 

"  That  I  know  not.  It  is  an  affair  upon 
which  I  was  not  considted.  l^ut,  indeed,  I 
do  it  out  poorly,  and  succeed  only  with  those 
wlio  know  lier  but  little  and  who  are  in 
addition  men  without  ol)ser\'ation.  Both 
the  Princess  and  yourself  saw  tlirough  me 
easily  enongh,a.nd  lam  in.  fear  every  moment 
I  am  near  I^rince  Ivan." 

"  How  came  the  I^rincess  to  love  yon  ?  " 

"  Well,  for  one  thing,  J  loved  her.  For 
another,  I  told  lier  so  !  " 

"  Tlie  points  are  well  taken,  but  of  tliem- 
selves  insnflicient,"  smiled  the  pi'iest.  "  So 
also  liave  others  better  e(piipped  by  fortune 
to  win  her  favonr  than  you.     What  else  ?  " 

Then,  wit! I  a  certain  shamefaced  a,nd  sulky 
pride,  the  Sparhawk  told  Father  Clement  all 
the  tale  of  the  mission  of  the  Duchess  Joan 
of  Courtland,  of  the  liking  the  Princess  had 
taken  to  her  in  her  secretai'y's  attire,  of  tht; 
kiss  upon  the  dark  river's  bardv,  the  fragrant 
memory  of  whicli  had  drawn  him  back  to 
Courtland  against  his  will.  And  the  priest 
listened  like  a  man  of  many  comisels  who 
knows  that  the  strangest  things  a.i"(!  the  truest, 
and  that  the  naked  truth  is  always  inca'edible. 

"  It  is  a  ])retty  tangle  you  haAe  madti 
between  yon,"  sa,id  Fatlier  Clement  when 
Manrice  linishcMl.  "1  know  not  how  yon 
ct)uld  more  com])letely  have  twisted  the 
skein.  Everyone  is  somebody  else,  and  the 
devil  is  hard  upon  the  hindmost — or  l^rince 
Ivan,  which  is  the  same  thing." 

The  priest  now  withdrew  in  his  turn  to 
wliere  he  (;ould  watch  the  Alia  (;ur\ing  its 
back  a.  little  in  mid-sti'eani  as  the  summei' 
floods  rnshed  seaward  from  tlie  hills.  1\) 
true  Courtland  folk  its  very  bubbles  })rought 
connsel  as  they  floated  doAvn  towards  the 
Baltic. 

"  Let  me  see  !  Ijct  me  see  !  "  he  nniriiHU'ed, 
stroking  his  chin. 

Then  aftei*  a,  long  |)ause  he  turned  again 
to  the  Hparhawk. 

"  You  are  of  snfiicient  fortune  to  maintain 
the  I/rincess  as  l)ecomes  her  raidv  ?  " 

"  1    am    not  a  rich   man,"  answered   Von 


Lynar,  "but  l)y  the  grace  of  the  Duchess 
eJoan  neither  am  I  a  poor  one.  She  hath, 
bestowed  on  me  one  of  her  father's  titles,  with, 
lands  to  match." 

"So,"  said  tlie  priest;  "but  will  Prince 
Louis  and  the  Muscovites  give  you  leave  to 
enjoy  them  ?  " 

"  The  estates  are  on  the  borders  of  Plassen- 


^iSi<rtS»-     '«*S6»^^ 


'•  rriiicc  LouiB  stood  without,  with  jiead  l)OAve(l 
to  listen." 

])urg,"said  Manrice, "  and  I  think  tlie  Prince 
of  IMassenbnrg  for  liis  own  security  will 
provide  against  any  Muscovite  invasion." 

"  ]?rinces  a,re  but  pi'inces,  though  J  grant 
the  Executioner's  Son  is  a  good  one,"  answered 
the  priest.  "  Well,  better  to  marry  than  to 
burn,  sayeth  Holy  Writ.  It  is  tonc^h  and  go, 
in  any  event.     1  will  marry  you  and  tliere- 
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after  betake  me  to  the  Abbey  of  Wolgast, 
where  dwells  my  very  good  friend  the  i\.bbot 
Tobias.  For  old  sake's  sake  he  will  keep  me 
safe  there  till  this  thing  blows  over." 

"  With  my  heart  I  thank  you,  my  Father," 
said  the  Sparliawk,  kneeling. 

"  Nay,  do  not  thank  me.  Rather  thank 
the  pretty  insistency  of  yonr  mistress.  Yet  it 
is  only  bringing  you  both  one  step  nearer 
destruction.  '  Walking  upon  egg-shells  is 
cliild's  play  to  this.  But  I  never  could  refuse 
your  sweetheart  either  a  comfit  or  an 
absolution  all  my  days.  To  my  shame  as  a 
servant  of  God  I  say  it.  I  will  go  and  call 
her  in." 

He  went  to  the  door  with  a  curious  smile 
on  his  face.  He  opened  it,  and  there,  close 
by  the  threshold,  was  the  Princess  Margaret, 
her  eyes  full  of  a  bright  mischief. 

"  Yes,  I  was  listening,"  she  cried,  shaking 
her  head  defiantly.  "  I  do  not  care.  So 
would  you.  Father,  if  you  had  been  a  woman 
and  in  love -" 

"  God  forbid  ! "  said  Father  Clement, 
crossing  himself. 

"  You  may  well  make  sure  of  heavenly 
happiuess,  my  Father,  for  you  will  never 
know  what  the  happiness  of  earth  is  !  "  cried 
Margaret.  "  I  would  rather  be  a  woman  and 
in  love,  than  —than  the  Pope  himself  and  sit 
in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter." 

"  My  daughter,  do  not  be  irreverent." 

"  Father  Clement,  were  you  ever  in  love  ? 
No,  of  course  you  cannot  tell  me  ;  but  I 
think  you  have  been.  Your  eyes  are  kind 
when  you  look  at  us.  You  are  going  to  do 
what  we  wish — I  know  you  are.  I  heard  you 
say  so  to  Maurice.     Now  begin." 

"  You  speak  as  if  the  Holy  Sacrament  were 
no  more  than  saying  *  Abracadabra '  over  a 
toadstool  to  cure  warts,"  said  the  priest, 
smiling.  "Consider  your  danger,  the  evil 
case  in  which  you  will  put  me  when  the  thing 
is  discovered •" 

"  I  will  consider  anything,  dear  Father,  if 
you  will  only  make  haste,"  said  the  Princess, 
with  a  smiling  natural  vivacity  that  killed 
any  verbal  disrespect. 

"  Nay,  madcap,  be  patient.  We  must  have 
a  witness  whose  head  sits  on  his  shoulders 
beyond  the  risk  of  Prince  Louis's  halter  or 
Prince  Ivan's  Muscovite  dagger.  What  say 
you  to  the  High  Councillor  of  Plassenburg, 
Yon  Dessauer  ?   He  is  here  on  an  embassy." 

The  Princess  clapped  her  hands. 

"  Yes,  yes.  He  will  do  it.  He  will  keep 
our  secret.     He  also  likes  pretty  girls." 

"  Also  ?  "  queried  Father  Clement,  with  a 
o:rave  and  demure  countenance. 


"  Yes,  Father,  you  know  you  do- 


"  It  is  a  thing  most  strictly  forbidden  by 
Holy  Cliurch  that  in  sacred  office  one  should 
be  swayed  by  any  merely  human  considera- 
tions," began  the  priest,  the  wrinkles  pucker- 
ing about  his  eyes,  though  his  lips  continued 
grave. 

"  Oh,  please,  save  the  homily  till  after 
sacrament,  dear  Father  !  "  cried  the  Princess. 
"  You  know  you  like  me  and  tliat  you  cannot 
help  it."  _ 

The  priest  lifted  up  his  hand  and  glanced 
upward,  as  if  deprecating  the  anger  of  Heaven. 

"  Alas,  it  is  too  true ! "  he  said,  and 
dropped  his  hand  again  swiftly  to  his  side. 

"  I  will  go  and  summon  Dessauer  myself," 
she  went  on.  "I  will  run  so  quick.  I  can- 
not bear  to  wait." 

"  Abide  ye — abide  ye,  my  daughter,"  said 
Father  Clement ;  "  let  us  do  even  this  folly 
decently  and  in  order.  The  day  is  far  spent. 
Let  us  wait  till  darkness  comes.  Then  when 
you  are  rested — and  "  (he  looked  towards  tlie 
Sparliawk)  "the  Lady  Joan  also— I  will  return 
with  High  Councillor  Dessauer,  who,  without 
observance  or  suspicion,  may  pay  his  respects 
to  the  Princesses  upon  his  arrival." 

"  But,  Father,  I  cannot  wait,"  cried  the 
impetuous  bride.  "  Something  might  happen 
long  before  then.  My  brother  might  come. 
Prince  W^asp  might  find  out.  The  Palace 
itself  might  fall,  and  then  I  should  never  be 
married  at  all !  " 

And  the  very  impulsive  and  high-strung 
daughter  of  the  reigning  house  of  Courtland 
put  a  kercluef  to  her  eye  and  tapped  tlie 
floor  with  the  silken  point  of  her  slipper. 

The  holy  Father  looked  at  lier  a 
moment  and  turned  his  eyes  to  Maurice  von 
Ijynar.  Then  he  sliook  his  head  gravely  at 
that  proximate  bridegroom  as  one  who  would 
say,  "  If  you  be  neither  hanged  nor  yet  burnt 
here  in  Courtland— if  you  get  safely  out  of 
this  witli  your  bride — why,  then.  Heaven 
have  mercy  on  your  soul  !  " 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

A   WEDDING   WITHOUT   A  BllIDEaROOM. 

It  was  very  quiet  in  the  river  parlour  of  the 
Slimmer  Palace.  A  shaded  lamp  burned  in 
its  niche  over  the  desk  of  Prince  Conrad. 
Anotlier  swung  from  the  ceiling  and  filled 
the  whole  room  with  dim,  rich  light.  The 
window  w^as  a  little  open  and  the  Alia 
murmured  beneath  with  a  soothing  sound, 
like   a  mother   hushing    a   child   to    sleep. 
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Tliere  was  no  one  in  the  great  room  save  the 
youth  wliose  n]as(]uera(lin<i;  was  now  well 
nigh  over.  The  Sparhawk  hstened  intently. 
Footsteps  were  approaching.  Qnicik  as 
thought  he  threw  liiniself  upon  a  couch,  and 
drew  about  him  a  light  cloak  or  woollen 
cloth  lined  with  silk.  The  footsteps  stopped 
at  his  door.  A  liand  knocked  lightly.  The 
Sparliawk  did  not  answer.  There  was  a 
long  pause  and  tlien  footsteps  retreated  as 
they  liad  come.  The  Sparliawk  remained 
motionless.  Again  tlie  Alia,  outside  iu  the 
mild  autumnal  gloaming,  said,  "  Husli !  " 

Tired  with  anxiety  and  the  strain  of  the 
day,  tlie  youth  passed  from  musing  to  real 
sleep  and  the  stream  of  unconsciousness,  with 
a  long,  sootliing  swirl  like  that  of  the  green 
water  outside  among  the  piles  of  the  Bummer 
Palace,  bore  him  away.  He  took  longer 
breatlis,  sigliing  in  his  slumbers  like  a  happy, 
tired  child. 

Again  there  came  footsteps,  quicker  and 
lighter  this  time  ;  then  the  crisp  rustle  of 
silken  skirts,  a  warm  breath  of  scented  air, 
and  the  door  was  closed  again.  Xo  knock- 
ing this  time.  It  was  someone  who  entered 
as  of  riglit. 

Tlien  the  Princess  Margaret,  with  clasped 
liands  and  parted  lips,  stood  still  and  watclied 
the  slumber  of  the  man  she  loved.  Though 
she  knew  it  not,  it  was  one  of  the  crucial 
moments  in  the  chronicle  of  love.  If  a 
woman's  heai't  melts  from  friendship  to  a 
kind  of  motherhood  at  the  sight  of  a  man 
asleep  ;  if  something  draws  tight  about  her 
heart  like  the  strings  of  an  old-fashioned 
piu'se  ;  if  thei'c  is  a  pulse  beating  where  no 
])ulse  should  be,  a  pleasurable  lump  in  the 
throat,  then  it  is  come — tlie  not-to-be-denied, 
the  long-expected,  the  inevitable.  It  is  a 
simple  test  and  one  not  always  to  be  applied 
(as  it  were)  without  a  doctor's  prescription  ; 
but,  when  fairly  tried,  it  is  infallible.  If  a 
woman  is  hap|)ier  listening  to  a  man's  quiet 
l)i'eathing  than  she  has  ever  l)een  to  hearken 
to  any  other's  flattery,  it  is  no  longer  an 
alfaii",  it  is  a  passion. 

Tlie  Ih'ince:^s  Margaret  sat  dowm  by  the 
couch  of  Maurice  von  Lynar  and,  after  this 
manner  of  which  I  lune  told,  her  heart  was 
moved  wn'thin  her.  As  she  bent  a  little  over 
tlie  youth  and  looked  into  his  sleeping  face, 
the  likeness  to  Joan  the  Duchess  came  out 
more  strongly  than  e\'er,  emerging  almost 
startlingly,  as  a  race  stamp  stands  out  on  the 
features  of  the  dead.  She  l)ent  her  head 
still  nearer  tlie  slightly  parted  lips.  Then 
she  drew  back. 

"  No,"    she    murmured,   smiling    at    her 


intent,  "  I  will  not — at  least,  not  now.  I 
will  wait  till  I  hear  them  coming." 

She  stole  her  hand  under  the  cloak  which 
covered  the  slee])er  till  her  cool  fingers  rested 
on  Maui'ice's  hand.  He  stirred  a  little  and 
liis  lips  moved.  Tlien  his  eyelids  quivered 
to  tlie  lifting.  But  they  did  not  rise.  The 
ear  of  tlie  Princess  was  very  near  them  now. 

"  Margaret  !  "  she  heard  him  say,  and  as 
the  low  whisper  reached  her  ear  she  sat  erect 
in  her  chair  with  a  hap])y  sigh.  So  wonder- 
ful is  love  and  so  utterly  indifferent  to  time 
or  place,  to  circumstance  or  reason. 

The  Alia  sighed  a  sigh  also  to  think  that 
their  hour  would  pass  so  swiftly.  So 
Margaret  of  Courtland,  princess  and  lover, 
sat  contentedly  by  the  pillow  of  him  who 
had  once  been  a  prisoner  in  the  dungeon  of 
Castle  Kernsberg. 

But  in  the  Palace  of  the  Prince  of  Court- 
land  time  ran  even  more  swiftly  tliaii  the 
Alia  beneath  its  walls. 

Margaret  caught  a  faint  sound  far  away — 
footsteps,  firm  footfalls  of  men  who  paced 
slowly  together.  And  as  these  came  nearer 
she  could  distinguish,  mixed  with  tliem,  the 
sharp  tapping  of  one  who  leans  upon  a  staff. 
She  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  noAv.  She 
bent  down  upon  the  sleeper.  Her  arm 
glided  under  his  neck.     Her  lips  met  liis. 

"  Maurice,"  she  whispered,  "  wake,  dearest. 
They  are  coming." 

"  Margaret  !  "  he  would  have  answered — 
but  could  not. 

*  *  *  ^  w^ 

The  greetings  were  soon  over.  The  tale 
had  already  been  told  to  Von  Dessauer  by 
Father  Clement.  The  pair  stood  up  under 
the  golden  glow  of  the  swinging  silver  lamps. 
It  Avas  a  strange  scene.  For  surely  never 
was  marriage  more  wonderfully  celebrated  on 
earth  than  this  of  tAvo  fair  maidens  (for  so 
they  still  appeared)  taking  hands  at  the 
bidding  of  (jod's  priest  and  vowing  tlie 
solemn  vows,  in  the  presence  of  a  prince's 
chancellor,  to  live  only  for  each  other  in  all 
the  world. 

Maurice,  tall  and  dark,  a  red  nunitle  fahing 
back  from  his  shoulders,  confined  at  tlie 
\\'aist  and  falling  again  to  the  feet,  stood 
holding  Margaret's  hand,  Avhile  she,  younger 
and  vslighter,  lier  skin  creamily  Avhite,  her 
clieek  rose-flushed,  her  eyes  brilliant  as  Avitli 
fever,  watched  Fattier  Clement  as  if  she 
feared  he  would  omit  some  essential  of  the 
service. 

Von  Dessauer,  High  Councillor  of  Plassen- 
burg,  stood  leaning  on  tlie  head  of  his  staff 
and    watching   Avith    a    certain    gravity   of 
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sympatbj,  mixed  with  apprehension,  the 
simple  ceremonial. 

Presently  the  solemn  "  Jjet  no  man  pnt 
asunder"  was  said,  the  blessing  pronounced, 
and  Ticopold  von  Dessaner  came  forward  with 
his  nsual  courtly  grace  to  salute  the  newly 
made  Gouutess  von  Loen. 

He  ^vould  have  kissed  her  hand,  but  with 
a  swift  gesture  she  offered  her  cheek. 

"  Not  hands  to-day,  good  friend,"  she  said. 
I  am  no  more  a  princess,  but  my  husband's 
wife.  They  cannot  part  us  now,  can  they, 
Higli  Chancellor  ?  I  have  gotten  my 
wish  !  " 

"  Dear  lady,"  the  Chancellor  of  Plasseuburg 
answered  gently.  ''  I  am  an  old  man,  and  I 
liave  observed  that  Hymen  is  the  most  trick- 
some  of  the  divmities.  His  omens  go  mostly 
by  contraries.  Where  nmch  is  expected, 
little  is  obtained.  When  all  men  speak  w^eli 
of  a  wedding  and  all  the  prophets  prophesy 
smooth  things— my  fear  is  great.  But  be  of 
good  cheer.  Though  you  have  chosen  the 
rough  road,  the  perilous  venture,  the  dark 
night,  the  deep  and  untried  ford,  you  will 
yet  come  ont  on  a  plain  of  gladness,  into  a 
day  of  sunsliine,  and  at  the  eventide  reach  a 
home  of  content." 

"  So  good  a  fortune  from  so  wise  a  sooth- 
sayer deserves  this  ! " 

And  she  kissed  the  Chancellor  frankly  on 
the  montli. 

"  Father  Clement,"  she  said,  turning 
about  to  the  priest  with  a  provocative  look 
on  her  face,  "have  you  a  prophecy  for  us 
worthy  a  like  guerdon  ?  " 

"  Avannt,  witch  !  Get  thee  behind  me, 
pretty  impling  !  Tempt  not  an  old  man  to 
forget  his  office,  or  I  will  set  thee  such  a 
penance  as  will  take  montlis  to  perform." 

Nevertheless  his  face  softened  as  he  spoke. 
He  saw  too  plainly  the  perils  which  encom- 
passed Maurice  von  Lynar  and  his  wife. 
Yet  he  held  ont  his  hand  benignantly  and 
they  sank  on  their  knees. 

"God  bring  yon  through,  beloveds  !  "  he 
said.  "  May  He  send  His  angels  to  succour 
the  faithful  and  punish  the  guilty  !  " 

"  I  bid  you  fair  good-night !  "  said  Leopold 
von  Dessauer  at  the  threshold.  But  he  added 
in  his  heart,  "  But  alas  for  the  to-morrow 
that  must  come  to  you  twain  !  " 

"  I  care  for  nothing  now— I  have  gotten 
my  will  ! "  said  the  Princess  Margaret, 
nodding  her  head  to  the  Father  as  he  went 
out. 

She  w^as  standing  on  the  threshold  with 
her  husband's  hand  in  hers  and  her  eyes 
were  full  of  that  which  no  words  can  express. 


"  May  that  which  is  sweet  in  the  mouth 
now  never  prove  bitter  in  the  belly  !  " 

That  was  the  Father's  last  prayer  for 
them. 

But  neither  Margaret  nor  Maurice  von 
Lynar  so  much  as  heard  him,  for  they  had 
turned  to  one  another. 

For  the  golden  lamp  was  burning  itself 
out,  and  without  in  the  dark  the  Alia  said, 
"  Husli  ! "  like  a  mother  who  soothes  hei* 
children  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER   XXXIY. 

LITTLE     JOHANISTES     EODE. 

"  But  this  one  day,  beloved,"  the  Sparhawk 
was  saying.  "  What  is  one  day  among  our 
enemies  ?  Be  brave,  and  then  w^e  will  ride 
away  together  under  cloud  of  night.  Yon 
Dessauer  will  help  us.  For  love  and  pity 
Prince  Hugo  of  Plasseuburg  will  give  us  an 
asylum.  And  if  he  will  not,  by  my  faith  ! 
Helene  the  Princess  will  -  or  her  kind  heart 
is  sore  belied  !     Fear  not  I  " 

"  I  am  not  afraid— I  have  never  feared 
anything  in  my  life,"  answered  the  Princess 
Margaret.  "But  now  I  fear  for  you.  I 
would  give  all  I  possess  a  hundred  times 
over — nay,  ten  years  of  my  life — if  only  you 
W'cre  safe  out  of  this  Courtland  !  " 

"  It  will  not  be  long,"  said  the  Sparhawk 
soothingly.  "  To-morrow  Yon  Dessauer  goes 
with  all  his  train.  He  cannot,  indeed,  give 
us  his  protection  till  we  are  past  the 
boundaries  of  the  State.  But  at  the  Fords 
of  the  Alia  we  must  aw^ait  him.  Then,  after 
that,  it  is  but  a  short  and  a  safe  journey. 
A  few  days  will  bring  us  to  the  borderlands 
of  Plasseuburg  and  the  Mark,  where  we  are 
safe  alike  from  prince  brother  and  prince 
wooer." 

"Maurice — I  would  it  were  so,  indeed. 
Do  you  know  I  think  being  married  makes 
one's  soul  frightened.  The  one  you  love 
grows  so  terrifyingly  precious.  It  seems 
such  a  long  time  since  I  was  a  wild  and 
reckless  girl,  flouting  those  who  spoke  of  love, 
and  beast  lug  (oh,  so  vainly  !)  that  love  would 
never  touch  me.  I  used  to,  not  so  long  ago, 
though  you  would  not  think  it  now,  knowing 
how  w^eak  and  foolish  I  am." 

The  Sparhawk  laughed  a  little  and  glanced 
fondly  at  his  wife.  It  w^as  a  strange  look, 
full  of  the  peculiar  joy  of  man — and  that, 
W'here  the  essence  of  love  dwells  in  him,  is 
his  sense  of  possession. 

"  Do  keep  still,"  said  the  Princess  suddenly, 
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stamping  her  foot.  "  How  can  I  finish  the 
arraying  of  jour  locks,  if  you  twist  about 
thus  in  your  seat  ?  It  is  fortunate  for  you, 
sir,  that  the  Duchess  Joan  wears  her  hair 
short,  like  a  Northman  or  a  bantling  trou- 
badour. Otherwise  you  could  UDt  have  gone 
masquerading  till  yours  had  grown  to  be 
something  of  this  length." 

And,  with  the  innocent  vanity  of  a  woman 
preferred,  she  shook  her  head  backward  till 
the  rich  golden  tresses,  each  hair  distinct 
and  crisp  as  a  golden  wire  of  infinite  thinness, 
fell  over  her  back  and  hung  down  as  low  as 
the  hollows  of  her  knees. 

"Joan  could  not  do  that,"  she  said 
triumphantly. 

"  You  are  the  most  beautiful  w^oman  in 
the  world,"  said  the  Sparhawk,  with  appre- 
ciative reverence,  trying  to  rise  from  the 
low  stool  in  front  of  the  Venice  mirror  upon 
which  he  was  submitting  to  having  his  toilet 
superintended  —  for  the  first  time,  by  a 
thoroughly  competent  person. 

The  Princess  Margaret  bit  her  lip  vixen- 
ishly  in  a  pretty  way  she  had  when  making 
a  pretext  of  being  vexed,  at  the  same  time 
sticking  the  little  curved  golden  comb  she 
was  using  upon  his  raven  locks  viciously  into 
his  head. 

"Oh,  you  hurt!"  he  cried,  making  a 
grimace  and  pretending  in  his  turn. 

"  And  so  I  will,  and  much  worse,"  she 
retorted,  "  if  you  do  not  be  still  and  do  as 
I  bid  you.  How  can  a  self-respecting  tire- 
woman attend  to  her  business  under  such 
circumstances?  I  warn  you  that  you  may 
engage  a  new  maid." 

"Wickedest  one!"  he  murmured,  gazing 
fondly  up  at  Margaret,  "there  is  no  one 
like  you !  " 

"  Well,"  she  drolled,  "  I  am  glad  of  your 
opinion,  though  sorry  for  yo«r  taste.  For 
me,  I  prefer  the  Lady  Joan." 

"And  why?" 

"  Because  she  is  like  you,  of  course  !" 

^  j|i  *!£,  *ji  jk, 

So,  on  the  verge  perilous,  lightly  and 
foolishly  they  jested  as  all  those  who  love 
each  other  do  (which  is  the  only  wisdom), 
while  the  green  Alia  sped  swiftly  on  to  the 
sea,  and  the  city  in  which  Death  waited  for 
Maurice  von  Lynar  began  to  hum  aliout  them. 

As  yet,  however,  there  fell  no  suspicion. 
For  Margaret  had  warned  her  bowermaidens 
that  the  Princess  Joan  would  need  no  assist- 
ance from  them.  Her  own  waiting-women 
were  on  their  way  from  Castle  Kernsberg. 
In  any  case  she,  Margaret  of  Courtland, 
would  help  her  sister  in  person,  as  well  for 


love  as  because  such  service  was  the  guest's 
right. 

And  the  Courtland  maidens,  accustomed 
to  the  whims  and  sudden  likings  of  their 
impetuous  mistress,  glad  also  to  escape 
extra  duty,  hastened  their  task  of  arraying 
Margaret.  Never  had  she  been  so  restless 
and  exacting.  Her  toilet  was  not  half  finished 
when  she  rose  from  her  ebony  stool,  told  her 
favourite  Thora  of  Bornholm  that  she  was 
too  ignorant  to  be  trusted  to  array  so  much 
as  the  tow-head  of  a  Swedish  puppet,  endued 
herself  without  assistance  with  a  long,  loose 
gown  of  velvet  lined  with  pale  blue  silk,  and 
flashed  out  again  to  revisit  her  sister-in-law. 

"And  do  you,  Thora,  and  the  others,  wait 
my  pleasure  in  the  anteroom,"  she  com- 
manded her  handmaidens  as  she  swept 
through  the  doorway.  "  Barter  love-compli- 
ments with  the  men-at-arms.  It  is  all  such 
fumblers  are  good  for  !  " 

Behind  her  back  the  tiring  maids  shrugged 
shoulders  and  glanced  at  each  other  secretly 
with  lifted  eyebrow,  as  they  put  gowns  and 
broidered  slippers  back  in  their  places,  to 
signify  that  if  it  began  thus  they  were 
in  for  a  day  of  it.  Nevertheless  they 
obeyed,  and,  finding  certain  young  gentle- 
men of  Prince  Louis's  guard  waiting  for  just 
such  an  opportunity  without,  Thora  and 
the  others  proceeded  to  carry  out  to  the 
letter  the  second  part  of  the  instructions  of 
their  mistress.  # 

"  How  now,  sweet  Thora  of  the  Flaxen 
Locks  ? "  cried  Justus  of  Gratz,  a  slender 
young  man  who  carried  the  Prince's  banner- 
staff  on  saints'  days,  and  practised  fencing 
and  the  art  of  love  professionally  at  other 
times  ;  "  has  the  Princess  boxed  all  your  ears 
this  morning,  that  you  come  forth,  pell-mell, 
like  a  flock  of  geese  out  of  a  barn  when  the 
farmer's  dog  is  after  them  ?  " 

There  were  three  under-officers  of  the  guard 
in  the  little  courtyard.  Slim  Justus  of  Gratz, 
his  friend  and  boon  companion  Seydelmann,  a 
man  of  fine  presence  and  empty  head,  who 
on  wet  days  could  curl  the  wings  of  his 
moustaches  round  his  ears,  and,  sitting  a 
little  apart  from  these,  little  Johannes  Rode, 
the  only  very  brave  man  of  the  three,  a 
swordsman  and  a  poet,  yet  one  who  passed 
for  a  ninny  and  a  greenhorn  because  he  chose 
mostly  to  be  silent.  Nevertheless,  Thora  of 
Bornholm  preferred  him  to  all  others  in  the 
palace.  For  the  eyes  of  a  woman  are  quick 
to  discern  manhood — so  long,  that  is,  as  she 
is  not  in  love.  After  that,  God  wot,  there  is 
no  eyeless  fish  so  blind  in  all  the  caverns  of 
the  Hartz. 
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Witli  the  Korthwoinan  Thora  in  her  tend- 
ance of  tlie  l^rincess  tliere  were  joined  Arnni 
and  Martha  Pa|)penliei]n,  two  maids  (|uicker 
of  speeeli  and  more  restless  in  demea-nour — 
Franconians,  h"ke  all  their  name,  of  tlieir 
person  little  and  lithe  and  gav.  The  Princess 
had  brought  them  back  A\ith  her  when  at 
the  last  Diet  slie  visited  Ratisbon  with  her 
In'otliei*. 

"  Ah,  Thora,  fairest  of  maids  I  Hatl]  an 
east  wind  made  yon  sulk}"  tins  mornin<2:,  that 
yon  will  not  answer?"  langnislied  Justus. 
"  Then  I  warrant  so  are  not  Ainia  and 
Martha.     My  servdce  to  you,  nol)le  daines  ! '' 

"Noble  'dames,'  iudeed — an<l  to  us!" 
they  iniswered  in  alternate  jets  of  speech. 
"  As  if  we  ^^'ere  a])plewonieu  or  tlie  fat  lionse- 
frows  of  Courtlandish  l)nrgliers.  Get  away 
—you  ha\^e  no  manners  !  Yon  sop  your  wits 
in  beer.  You  eat  frogs-meat  out  of  yonr 
lialtic  marshes.  A  dozen  dozen  of  you  wei'e 
not  worth  one  lixely  lad  out  of  sweet 
Franconia  I " 

"  Swe-e-et  Franconia  !  "  mocked  Justus  ; 
"  why,  tlien,  did  yon  not  stop  there  ?  Of  a 
verity  no  lover  carried  yon  oif  to  Oourtland 
across  his  saddle-bow,  that  I  warrant !  He 
had  repented  his  pains  and  killed  liis  liorse 
long  ere  he  smelled  the  Baltic  briue." 

"  The  most  that  sucli  lonts  as  you  Coui't- 
landers  could  carry  off  would  be  a  screeching 
|)ullet  f]'om  a  farmyard,  when  the  goodn^ian  is 
from  lionie.  Tliere  is  no  spirit  in  the 
North — save,  I  grant,  among  the  women. 
There  is  our  Princess  and  her  new  sister 
the  liady  Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand.  Where 
will  yon  see  their  match  ?  Small  wonder 
they  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  such  men 
as  they  can  iind  hereabonts  !  ]>ut  how  they 
love  eadi  othei*  !  'Tis  as  good  as  a  love  tale 
to  see  them- '' 

"  Aye,  and  a  very  miracle  to  boot  ! " 
interjected  I'hora  of  Born  holm. 

The  l^appenheims,  as  befoi'e,  went  on 
antiphonally,  each  answering  and  anticipating 
the  other. 

"  The  Princesses  need  not  any  man  to 
make  them  hap])y  !  Tlieir  affection  for  each 
other  is  past  telling,"  said  Martha. 

"  How  tlieir  eyes  shine  when  they  look  at 
cacli  other  !  "  sighed  Anna,  wliile  Tliora  said 
notliing  foi*  a  little,  bnt  watched  Johannes 
Rode  keenly.  She  saw  he  had  sometliing  on 
his  mind.  Tlie  North  woman  was  not  of  the 
mind  which  Kmm  Pappenheim  attributed  to 
the  Princesses.  For  the  fair-skinned  daughters 
of  the  (xoth,  being  wise,  hold  that  there  is 
bnt  one  kind  of  love,  as  tliere  is  bnt  one  kind 
of  gold.     Also  they  believe  that  they  carry 


with  til  em  the  philosopher's  stone  wdierewith 
to  |)rocui'e  that  tine  ore.  After  a  while  Thora 
spoke. 

"  This  morning  it  was  '  The  Princess  needs 
not  your  help— I  myself  will  be  her  tire- 
Avomaii  ! '  I  wot  Alargaret  is  as  jealous  of 
any  otlier  serving  the  I^ady  Joni " 

''  As  yon  would  be  if  we  made  love  to 
Joh.annes  Rode  there  !  "  laughed  Alartha 
Pap})enlieim,  getting  behind  a  pillar  and 
peeping  roguishly  round  in  order  that  the 
poet  might  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
pretty  turn  of  her  ankle. 

])Ut  little  Johannes,  who  with  a  nail  was 
scratching  a  line  or  two  of  a  catch  on  a 
stone,  hardly  even  smiled.  He  minded 
maids  of  honour,  tlieir  gabble  and  tlieir 
ankles,  no  more  than  jackdaws  crying  iii 
the  crevices  of  the  gable — that  is,  all 
exc^ept  Thora,  who  was  so  large  and  fair 
and  white  that  lie  could  not  get  her  out  of 
his  mind.  But  even  with  Thora  of  Born- 
liolm  he  did  his  best. 

"  That  is  all  veiy  well  iwtc,''  put  in  vain 
Fritz  Seydelmann,  stroking  his  handsome 
beard  and  smiling  Micantly  ;  '^  but  wait  till 
these  same  Princesses  have  had  hnsbands  of 
their  own  for  a  year.  Then  they  will  spit  at 
each  otlier  and  scratch  —  like  cats.  Ml 
women  are  cats,  and  maids  of  honour  the 
wnirst  of  cdl  !  " 

"HoAv  so.  Sir  AYiseman —because  they  do 
not  like  ]>nppies  ?  You  have  found  out 
that  ? "  Anna  Pappenheim  struck  back 
demurely. 

''You  ask  me  wliy  maids  of  honour 
are  like  cats,"  returned  Seydelmann  com- 
placently (lie  liad  been  making  np  this 
speecli  all  uiglit).  "  Do  they  not  arch  their 
backs  Avlien  they  are  stroked  ?  Do  they 
not  purr  ?  Have  you  not  seen  them  lie 
about  the  house  all  day,  doing  nothing 
and  looking  as  sidntly  as  so  many  abbots  at 
higli  ]\lass  ?  But  at  night  and  on  the  tiles — 
phew  !  'tis  anotlier  matter  then." 

And  the  vain,  moustached  Seydelmann, 
who])lumed  himself  n})on  his  wit,  dragged  at 
his  moustache  horns  and  simpered  bovinely 
down  u|)on  tlie  girls. 

Anna  l^appenheim  turned  to  Thora,  who 
was  looking  steadily  through  tlu;  self-satisfied 
Fritz,  much  as  if  she  could  see  a  spider 
.  crawling  on  the  Avail  behind  liiin. 

"  Do  they  let  things  like  that  run  about 
loose  here  in  Courthnid  ?  "  she  asked,  with 
some  anxiety  on  her  face.  "  We  have  sties 
built  for  them  at  home  in  Franconia  !  " 

Bnt  Tliora  was  in  no  mood  for  tlie  rough 
jesting  of  officers-in-waitijig  and  princesses' 
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tirewonieii.  Rbe  continued  to  ^vatcli  the 
spider. 

Then  httle  Johannes  Rode  spoke  for  the 
first  time. 

"I  wager,*'  he  said  slowlv,  "that  the 
Princesses  will  be  less  inseparable  by  this  time 
to-morrow." 

"What  do  Yoii  mean,  Johannes  Rode?" 
said  Tbora,  with  instant  challenge  in  her 
voic3,  turning  the  wide-eyed  directness  of  her 
gaze  full  upon  him. 

The  young  man  did  not  look  at  her.  He 
merely  continued  the  carving  of  his  couplet 
npon  tlie  lower  stone  of  the  sundial,  whistling 
the  air  as  he  did  so. 

"Well,''  he  answered  slowly,  "the 
Musco\ite  guard  of  the  Prince  Ivan  have 
packed  their  own  baggage  (together  with 
a' good  deal  that  is  not  their  own),  and  the 
minster  priests  are  warned  to  hold  themselves 
at  the  Prince's  bidding  all  day.  That  means 
a  wedding,  and  I  warrant  our  nol)le  Louis 
does  not  mean  to  marry  his  Priucess  all  over 
again  in  the  Dom-Kirch  of  Courtlaud. 
They  are  going  to  marry  the  Russ  to  our 
Princess  Margaret  !  " 

Blonde  Fritz  laughed  loud  and  long  and 
tugged  at  his  moustaclie. 

"  Out,  you  fool  !  "  he  cried  ;  "  this  is  a 
saint's  day  !  I  saw  it  in  the  chaplain's 
Breviary.  The  Prince  goes  to  shrive  himseif, 
and  right  wisely  he  judges.  I  would  not 
only  confess,  but  receive  extreme  unction  as 
well,  before  I  attempted  to  come  nigh  Joan  of 
the  Sword  Hand  in  the  way  of  love  !  What 
say  you,  Justus  ?  " 

But  before  his  companion  could  reply 
Thora  of  Bornholm  had  risen  and  stolen 
quietly  within. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

A    PERILOUS    HONEYMOON. 

Never  was  day  so  largely  and  gloriously  l)lue 
siuce  Courtland  was  a  city  as  the  first  morning 
of  the  married  life  of  Maurice  and  Margaret 
von  Lynar,  Count  and  Countess  von  Loen. 
The  summer  floods  liad  subsided,  and  the 
tawny  dye  had  clean  gone  out  of  the  Alia, 
which  was  now  as  clear  as  aquamarine,  and 
laved  rather  than  fretted  the  dark  green 
piles  of  the  Summer  Palace. 

The  Princesses  (so  they  said  without)  were 
more  than  ever  inseparable.  They  were 
constantly  talking  confidentially  together, 
for  all  the  world  like  schoolgirls  with  a 
secret.  Doubtless  Prince  l^ouis's  fair  sister 
was  persuading  the  unruly  wife  to  reuurn  to 


her  duty.  Doubtless  it  was  so — ah,  yes, 
doubtless  ! 

"  Better  Prince  Louis  should  do  his  own 
embassage  in  such  a  matter  in  his  proper 
person,"  said  the  good  wives  of  Thorn. 
"  For  me,  I  would  not  listen  to  any 
sister  if  my  man  came  not  to  my  feet 
liimself.  The  Lady  Joan  is  in  the  right 
of  it — a  feckless  lover,  no  true  man  !  " 

"  Aye,"  said  the  men,  agreeing  for  once, 
"a  paper-backed  princeling!  God  wot, 
were  it  our  Com*ad  we  sliould  soon  hear 
other  of  it !  There  would  be  none  of  this 
shilly-shallying  back-and -forth  work  then  ! 
We  would  give  half  a  year's  income  in 
golden  gulden  for  lusty  heir  to  the  Princi- 
palities—with that  foul  Muscovite  Ivan 
yearning  to  lay  the  knout  across  our  backs  !  " 

"  There  is  something  toward  to-day,"  said 
a  decent  widow  woman  who  lived  in  the 
Konigstrasse  to  her  neighbour.  "  My  son, 
who  as  you  know  is  a  cliorister,  is  gone  to 
practice  the  Wedding  Hymn  at  the  cathedral. 
I  am  going  thither  to  get  a  good  place.  I 
will  not  miss  it,  whatever  it  is.  Perhaps  they 
are  going  to  make  the  Princess  Joan  do 
penance  for  her  fault,  in  a  white  sheet  with  a 
candle  in  tier  hand  a  yard  long  !  That  would 
be  rare  sport.  I  would  not  miss  it  for  so 
much  as  four  farthings  !  " 

And  the  chorister's  mother  hobbled  off, 
telling  everybody  she  met  the  same  story. 
And  so  ill  half  an  hour  the  news  had  spi'ead 
all  over  the  city,  and  there  began  to  be  the 
makings  of  quite  a  respectable  crowd  in  the 
Dom  Platz  of  Courtland. 

It  was  half  past  eleven  when  the  archers 
of  the  guai'd  appeared  at  the  entrance  of  the 
square  which  leads  from  the  palace.  ]3ehind 
them,  rank  u]X)n  raidv,  could  be  seen  the 
lances  of  the  wild  Cossacks  of  Pj'ince  Ivan's 
escort  who  liad  remained  behind  Avlien  tlie 
Muscovite  army  went  back  to  the  Russian 
plains.  Their  dusky  goats-hair  tents,  wliich 
had  long  covered  the  banks  of  the  Alia, 
had  now  been  struck  and  were  laded  upon 
baggage-liorses  and  sumpter  mules. 

"  The  Prince  of  Muscovy  delays  oidy  for 
the  ceremony,  wliatever  it  may  be  !  "  the 
people  said,  adnn'ring  at  their  own  prevision. 

And  the  better  sort  added  privately,  "  We 
shall  l)e  well  rid  of  him  !  "  But  the  baser 
grieved  for  the  loss  of  the  largesse  which  he 
scattered  abroad  in  good  Muscovite  silver, 
undipped  and  unalloyed,  with  the  mint- 
master's  hammer-stroke  clean  and  clear  to 
the  margin.  For  witli  such  Prince  Ivan 
knew  how  to  make  himself  beloved,  holding 
man's  honour  and  woman's  love  at  the  price 
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of  so  few  and  of  so  many  gold  pieces,  and 
thmking  well  or  ill  of  tlioiii  according  to 
their  own  valuation.  The  rabble  of  Court- 
land,  whose  price  was  only  silver,  he  counted 
as  no  better  than  the  trodden  dirt  of  the 
highway. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  river  parlour  of  the 
Summer  Palace,  the  two  Princesses  were 
talking  together  even  as  the  people  had 
said.     The  Princess  Margaret  sat  on  a  low 


''  Enter  !  "  she  called  aloud  in  her  clear, 
imperious  voice. 

Thora  entered  hurriedly  and,  closing  the 
door  behind  her,  she  stood  with  the  latch 
in  her  hand.  "  My  Princess,"  she  said  in  a 
voice  that  was  little  more  than  a  whisper, 
"  I  have  heard  ill  news.  They  are  making 
the  cathedral  ready  for  a  wedding.  The 
Cossacks  have  struck  their  tents.  I  think 
a  plot  is  on  foot  to  marry  you  this  day  to 


"  The  two  Princesses  were  talking  together." 


stool,  leaning  her  elbow  on  her  companion's 
knee.  And  though  she  sometimes  looked 
away,  it  w^as  not  for  long,  and  Maurice, 
meeting  her  ever-recurrent  gaze,  found  that 
a  new  thing  had  come  into  her  eyes. 

Presently  a  low  tapping  was  heard  at  the 
inner  door,  from  which  a  passage  communi- 
cated with  the  rooms  of  the  Princess 
Margaret.  The  Sparhawk  would  have  risen, 
for  the  moment  forgetful  of  his  disguise, 
but  with  a  slight  pressure  of  her  arm  upon 
his  knee  the  Princess  restrained  him. 


Prince  Ivan,  and  to  carry  you  ofP  with  him 
to  Moscow." 

The  Sparhawk  sprang  to  his  feet  and  laid 
his  hand  on  the  place  where  his  sword-hilt 
should  have  been. 

"Never,"  he  cried  ;  "it  is  impossible !  The 
Princess  is " 

He  was  about  to  add,  "She  is  married 
already,"  but  with  a  quick  gesture  of  warn- 
ing Margaret  stopped  him. 

"Who" told  you  this?"  she  queried,  turning 
again  to  Thora  of  Bornholm.  '  " 
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"Johannes,  Rode  of  the  Prince's  gnard  told 
me  a  moment  ago,"  she  answered.  "He  lias 
jnst  returned  from  tlie  Muscovite  cam])/' 

"  I  thank  you,  Tliora  — I  sliall  not  forget 
this  faithfulness,"  said  Margaret.  "  Now,  you 
have  my  leave  to  go!"  The  Princess  spoke 
calmly,  and  to  the  ear  even  a  little  coldly. 

The  door  closed  upon  the  Swedish  maiden. 
Margaret  and  Maurice  turned  to  eac'h  otlier 
with  one  pregnant  instinct  and  took  hands, 

"Already!"  said  Margaret  faintly,  going 
back  into  the  woman  ;  "  they  might  lia\'e  left 
us  alone  a  little  longer. 
How  shall  we  meet 
this  ?  What  shall  we 
do  ?  I  had  counted 
on  this  one  day." 

"  Margaret,"  an- 
swered the  Sparhawk 
impulsively,  "  this  shall 
not  daunt  us.  We 
would  have  told  your 
brother  Louis  one  day. 
We  will  tell  him  now. 
Duchess  Joan  is  safe 
out  of  his  reach,  Kerns- 
berg  is  re  victualled,  the 
Muscovite  army  re- 
turned. There  is  no 
need  to  keep  up  the 
masquerade  any  longer. 
Whatever  may  come 
of  it,  let  us  go  to  your 
brother.  That  will  end 
it  swiftly,  at  all  events." 

The  Princess  put 
away  his  restraining 
clasp  and  came  closer 
to  him. 

"No — ^no,"  she  cried  ; 
"you  must  not.  You 
do  not  k  n  0  w  m  y 
brother.  He  is  wliolly 
under  the  influence  of 
Ivan  of  Muscovy. 
Louis  would  slay  you 
for  having  cheated  him 
of  his  bride -T van  for 
him  with  me." 

"But  you  cannot  marry  Ivan.  That  were 
an  outrage  against  the  laws  of  God  and 
man!" 

"  Marry  Ivan  !  "  she  cried,  to  the  full  as 
impulsively  as  her  lover  ;  "  not  tliough  they 
set  ravens  to  pick  the  live  flesh  off  my 
bones !  But  yet  the  thought  of  torture 
and  death  for  you — that  I  cannot  abide. 
We  must  continue  to  deceive  them.  Let  me 
think  !— let  me  think  I  " 


vStood  witli  tlic  latch  in  lier  hand. 


having   forestalled 


Hastily  she  barred  the  door  which  led  out 
upon  the  corridor.  Tlien  taking  Maurice's 
hand  once  moi'e  she  led  liim  over  to  the 
window,  from  which  slie  cordd  see  the  green 
Alia  cutting  its  way  througli  tlie  city  bounds 
and  presently  escaping  into  the  yet  greener 
corn  lands  on  its  way  to  tlie  sea. 

"It  is  for  this  one  day's  delay  that  Ave 
must  j>lan.  To-night  we  will  certainly 
escape.  I  can  trust  certain  of  those  of  my 
liouschold.  I  have  tried  them  before.  ...  I 
have  it.  Maurice,  von  must  l)e  taken  ill — 
lie  down  on  this  couch 
away  from  the  light. 
There  is  a  rumour  of 
the  Black  Deatli  in  the 
city^we  must  build  on 
that.  They  say  an 
A  stridvhan  trader  is 
dead  of  it  already.  For 
one  day  we  may  stave 
it  oft'  with  this.  It  is 
the  poor  best  w^e  can 
do.  Lie  down,  I  will 
call  Thora.  She  is 
staunch  and  fully  to  be 
trusted." 

The  Princess  Mar- 
garet w^ent  to  the  inner 
door  and  clapped  her 
hands  sharply. 

Tlie  fair -haired 
Sw^edish  maiden  came 
running  to  her.  She 
had  been  wiiiting  for 
such  a  signal. 

"  Thora,"    said    her 
mistress    in     a    quick 
whisper,  "  we  must  put 
off    this   marriage.      I 
would  sooner  die  than 
marry  Ivan.    You  have 
that    drug   you   spoke 
of — that    which    gives 
the  appearance  of  sick- 
ness unto  death   with- 
out the  reality.      The 
Lady  Joan  must  be  ill,  very  ill.     You  mider- 
stand,  W'C  must   deceive   even    the   Prince's 
physicians." 

The  girl  nodded  with  quick  understand- 
ing, and,  turiu'ng,  she  sped  away  up  tlie  inner 
stair  to  lier  own  sleeping-chamber,  the  key  of 
which  (as  was  the  custom  in  Courtland)  she 
carried  in  her  pocket. 

"  This  will  also  keep  you  from  being  sus- 
pected—as in  public  places  you  w-ould  have 
been,"  whispered  Margaret  to  her  young  hus- 
band.   "What  Thora  thinks  or  knows  does  not 
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matter.  I  can  ti'ust  Tliora  witli  my  life  - 
nay,  with  what  is  far  more,  witli  yours." 

A  light  tap  and  the  giil  re-entered,  a  tall 
phial  in  her  hand.  With  a  swift  look  at  her 
mistress  to  obtain  permission,  she  went  np  to 
tlie  conch  upon  which  the  Sparhawk  had 
lain  down.  Then  with  deft  hand  she  opened 
the  bottle,  and  pouring  a  little  of  a  colonr- 
le3s  li(piid  into  a  cup  she  gave  it  him  to 
drink.  In  a  few  minutes  a  sickly  pallor 
slowly  overspread  Maurice  von  Tijnar's  brow. 
His  eyes  appeared  injected,  the  lips  paled  to  a 
grey  white,  beads  of  perspiration  stood  on 
the  forehead,  and  his  whole  conntenance  took 
on  the  line  and  expression  of  moi'tal  sickness. 

"Now,"  said  Tliora,  when  she  had  finished, 
"  will  tlie  noble  lady  deign  to  swallow  one  of 
these  pellicles,  and  in  ten  minutes  not  a  leech 
in  the  country  will  be  able  to  pronounce  that 
she  is  not  suffer ing  from  a  dangerous 
disease." 

"  You  are  sure,  Thora,"  said  the  Princess 
Margaret  almost  fiercely,  laying  her  hand  on 
her  tirewoman's  w-rist,  "  that  there  is  no 
harm  in  all  tliis  ?  Remember,  on  your  life 
be  it  !  " 

Tlie  placid,  flaxen-haired  woman  turned 
Avith  the  little  silver  box  in  her  hand. 

"  Danger  there  is,  dear  mistress,"  slie  said 
softly,  "  but  not,  I  tln'nk,  so  great  danger  as 
we  are  already  in.  But  I  will  prove  my 
honesty ■" 

She  took  first  a  little  of  the  liquid,  and 
immediately  after  swallowed  one  of  the  white 
pellicles  she  had  given  Maurice. 

"  It  will  l)e  as  well,"  slie  said,  "  when  the 
Prince's  wiseaci'e  physicians  come,  that  they 
should  find  another  sickening  of  the  same 
disease." 

Thora  of  Bornholm  passed  about  the 
couch  and  took  up  a  waiting-maid's  station 
some  way  behind. 


"All  is  ready,"  she  said  softly. 

"  We  will  forestall  them,"  answered  the 
Princess.  "Thora,  send  and  bid  Prince 
Louis  come  hither  quickly." 

"  And  shall  I  also  ask  him  to  send  hither  his 
most  skilled  doctors  of  healing  ?  "  added  the 
girl.  "  I  will  despatch  Johannes  Rode.  He 
will  go  quickly  and  answer  as  I  bid  him 
with  discretion  and  without  asking  ques- 
tions." 

And  with  the  noiseless  tread  peculiar  to 
most  blonde  women  of  large  physi(jue,  Thora 
disappeared  thi'ongh  the  |)riyate  door  by 
Avhich  she  liad  entered. 

The  Princess  Margaret  kneeled  dowai  by 
the  (jouch  and  looked  into  tlie  face  of  the 
Hparhawk.  Even  she  Avho  had  seen  the 
wonder  Avas  amazed  and  almost  frightened 
by  the  gliastly  effect  the  drug  had  wa-ought 
in  such  short  space. 

"  You  are  sure  that  you  do  not  feel  any 
ill  effects— you  are  perfectly  well  ?  "  she  said, 
with  tremulons  anxiety  in  her  \'oice. 

The  Sparhawk  smiled  and  nodded  re- 
assuringly up  at  lier. 

"  Never  better,"  he  said.  "  My  nerves 
are  iron,  my  muscles  steel.  I  feel  as  if,  for 
my  Alargaret's  sake,  1  could  \'an(pnsh  an 
army  single-liand  !  " 

The  Princess  rose  from  her  place  and 
unlocked  the  main  door. 

"  We  will  be  ready  for  them,"  slie  said. 
"  All  nnist  appear  as  though  Ave  had  no 
motive  for  concealment." 

And,  having  drawn  tlie  cnrtains  somewhat 
closer,  slie  kneeled  down  again  by  the 
couch.  There  was  no  sound  in  the  room  as 
the  youtliful  liusband  and  Avife  thus  Avaited 
tlieir  fate  hand  in  hand,  save  only  the  soft 
continuous  sibilance  of  tlieir  wliispered 
converse,  and  from  without  the  deeper  note 
of  the  Alia  sapping  the  Palace  walls. 


{To  ])p  ronfinjifd.) 
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THE    CrENTRE     OF    EKGLAXI): 

llIE   S1X)RY   OF  A    FAMOUS   SPA. 
By  Harry  Ool])tn(;. 


IT  is  ()\w  of   tlio    clu'i'islicd    sn])('rstiti<)iis  ^     "  AVlici'e  sliall  I  u'o  r  "  try  a  cliaim'c  tlint  sliall 
of    (lie   awrau'c    I'Jiirlisliinaji    lliat    tli«;        lie  a  cliaii^ire'   iiKlecd.   and    f/o    in'>nhl .'     'V\w 
only  lu'aJtli  rcsoHs  \\()ri,li  laikinu' ahont        Kn<:uH'Sti(Mi  savonrs   of    \\w    I'ccklo^,    and  is 
ai'('   [\\    tlic    seaside.      Wiiliont    in   the    l<^"i''^*- *     liardly  likely  (o   Ih^  aee(-})ted    avIiIkmU    u'rave 

(jiiest!oninLZ'<,l)nl. 
f'eally.  wliy  not  r 
Let  !is  ieil  the 
story  of  a  i)i'etty 
W  id  I;!  nd    t  o\\  n 


<h\u'i'ee  callinu"  \\\ 
(j  It  es  t  i  o  n  the 
nie<lieinal  value 
of  coeoanni  shies 
at  (Ji'isal  Yai'- 
mout  h,  oi*  an 
ascent  of  the  \)Vj: 
wheel  at  niaek- 
pooi,  it:  is  |)er- 
missihle  to  ])oint 
ont  that  this  fair 
island  of  oui's  lias 
a  centi'e  as  well 
as  a  eii'euini'ei'- 
ence,  and  that 
thonLrii  liiV  atj  tlie 
hid)  may  ha\e 
little  in  eomninn 
with  the  i>'iddy 
wliii'l  of  <2:aiety  at 
the  onte^r  edi^e  of 
the  wheel,  the 
nrnnber  of  turns, 


>AK     VWV.K    1\    'VWV.    IJI,I,lN<.roN    IIOAD,     MAUKIN*;    Till: 
"  <   l>NTi;i':    OK    KNiil.ANf).'" 


that  is  hetiei' 
worth  u'oinu'  to 
than  one-half  the 
])i'etent  ions  and 
I'i'owded  resn]'ls 
on  onr  enast.  and 
thai  is  a  1  most 
wilhoni  a  ]u'ei' 
as  a  place  I'oi' 
a  n  t  n  m  n  a  n  d 
winter  Vi  >iden('e. 
Iva  t  luM'  moi'e. 
than  a  hniidred 
years  aux),  when 
pnblic  opinion 
resjieeiin^'  health 
resoi'ts  was  at^  the 
exactly     (Opposite 


after  all,  is  the  saine.  To  di'O})  tlie  difficult  pole,  and  learned  doctoi's  wei'e  ii'i'aNc]} 
laiigna,ii:e  of  metaphor,  and  come  to  plain  warning  their  patients  aii-ainst^  'Mhe  nnxion, 
s|)eaking'  wliy  should  not  the  change-seeking  fumes  of  the  sea,*'  there  chance(|  lo  he 
citizen,   perplexed  by   the    eternal   question,        walking    in    a    field    in   one   of  the  lovclie-st 
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parts  of  Warwickshire  two  luidistiiiu'iiislKMl 
individuals,  one  of  whom  was  nndistinmiished 
simply  because  lie  was  a  poet,  and  iii  (xhl 
times  only  a  shoemaker,  and  the  other 
because  he  sold  beer  by  the  pint  at  the 
"'  Dog  "  public-house.  Around  tlu^^se  two 
wortliies  clings  a  halo  of  romance  similar 
to  th.at  associated  with  Konuilus  and  ILennis 
in  the  first  days  of  Rome.  While 
"earnestly  conversing,"  accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  ?)en  Satchwell, 
the  poet,  experienced  what  is  by 
the  vidi!:ar  of  to-day  known,  as 
a  "  thirst."  His  friend  Abbotts, 
the  publican,  was  at  hand,  but 
the  more  important  part  of  him, 
his  beer  tap,  was  not.  Ben 
thei'efore  resoh'cd  to  make 
prac ti  cal  aw  1 1 1 ai  n  t a  n  ce  \v  i  tl  i  tl i  e 


ordinary  article,  and  his  forceful  exc^himations 
arouseil  a  curiosity  in  A.bl)otts  to  see,  or 
rather  to  taste,  for  himself  what  the  matter 
was.  A  moment  later  they  were  the  happiest 
men  in  AVarwickshire.  They  had  discovered 
a  minei'al  s])ring  and  could  anyone  deny 
that  l)ath  and  ('heltenham  and  I  [arrogate, 
and   oiliei'  places  too  mnnerous  to  mention, 

all  dated  their 
pi'osperity  from 
similair  discover- 
ies ?  AVith  com- 
mendable business 
acumen  Abbotts 
i  m  m  e  d  i  a  t  e  1  y 
started  "  bot- 
tling," despatch- 
ing one  of  the 
first  samples  to  a 
famous  North- 
ampton physician 
for  analysis.  The 
r  e  })  0  r  t  b  e  i  n  g 
highly  fa\'ourable, 
the  enterprising 
pul)lican  set  to 
work  to  convert  his  hum- 
ble hostelry  into  a  com- 
foi'table  hotel  for  the 
a  ceo  m  m  od  a  ti  o  1 1  o  f  d  I'i  n  kers 


nil'.  OLD 

AVKl.L 
HOI'SK. 


"babbling     brook,"    the    good 
qualities  of  which  he  liad  doubt- 
less, like  so  many  ])()ets  before 
and   since,  moi'e  fre([ueutly  ap- 
plauded than  tested.     Near  the 
then   tiny  thatched    church   of 
Leamington  I*riors  was  a.   pool, 
into    whi(;h    Satchwell    dipped 
liis  palm  and  secured  a  copious 
draught.     Abbotts,  an   interested    spectator, 
observed     with     delight     tliat     the     poet's 
acquaintance    with    spring    water   was    not 
likely  to  be  of  long  continuance,  for  never 
did  man  pull  a  more  rueful  face.     Satchwell 
knew   enough    of    the    bountiful    fluid    of 
Nature   to  be  aware  that  this  was  not  the 


KNTJIAMK    TO    .IKl'USON    « J  Al!  1  )i;NS. 

/'hotoa  by  Smitrtt  iC-  Sf^n,  Leamington. 

and  visitors  :  while  Satchwell  invoked  his 
muse  to  higher  flights  and  scattered  poems 
by  tlie  score  in  praise  of  the  water. 

Many  years  before  Abbotts'  discovery,  how- 
ever, Leamington  was  known  to  possess  a 
spring  of  salt  water,  "  whereof,"  in  the  words 
of  Dugdale,  "  the  inhabitants  make  much  use 


THE  CENT  RE   OF  EN  (U.  AN  I). 

for  Konsoiiinu'  tluM'r  meals."      i>iii  hy  (•oimiion         Pi'iiicess  Aii^iisfa,  the  Diikt.' and 
consent- Abboits  is  ('r('(li((Ml  w  id)  Inninix  Immmi        (JhinccstxT,  and  other    lonu'-forii^ 


the  fii'sl  to  see  the  enofnious  vahic  ol'  th 
watei'  and  its  lu-arinii'  on  the  futiu'eofthi 
liithei'to  insiu-nilieanl  \i]laii:e. 

A  small  he^irinninu-  !  ^'es,  hut  what  of  th( 
end,  Ol*  I'atliei*  of  tlie  present, 
foi'  the  end  is  not-  yet,  hy  a 
V(n'y  lonir  way.  Tlie  patron-- 
of  publican  Abbotts  and  his 
water  <j^re\v  yearly  more  numer- 
ous, until  it.  (M.M'Ui'red  to  other 
enterprising-  people  that  Ihey 
miudit  lind  medicinal  waters 
C()()})ed  lip  somewhere  beneath 
their  cab ba<i:es,  and  no  less  than 
ten  such  sj^rinu's  were  disc()\-ei'ed 
ill  a  jK'i'iod  of  twenty  years. 
Leaminu'lon  now  be^-un  to  enjoy 
all  the  l)en(^hts,  and  soim'  of 
th(^  disadvantaii'es.  of  notoriety. 

It-    is   didicidt    to  kiiow^ 
under  which  head  to  place        to  r 
tlie     visit,     in      jsji),     of 
the    much    abused     I'rince 
I\e^"eiU.    'idi(d'otirLh<  JeoruHJ      <;k(>(  \ 


])ilities    came    to    taste    tlie    ma 
Otlier    more    important     visitoi's 
Duchess    of    Kent    and    lier    d; 
Princess   A''i('toria,   now   and    foi 


Duchess  of 
I  ten  fiota- 
■i('  ANaters. 
wt'Te  tlie 
i.ir liter,  the 
more  than 


1  in:   I  iMM-  K   r  \i:.\!»i- , 

I'lltdn-   1)1/  S)l)fl)-lt  <l'    •<n)l,    /.('  ri/lil)t/ton. 


had  al    h^ast    the    merit   of   assist inu'    by   his  sixty   years    past  the  ^"racious  8o\'e]'ei_ii:ii    of 

patroiiau'e     two     of    our     chief    present-day  this  realm.      In   hoiioivr  of  the   (t)ueeirs  visit 

health  r'csorts,  I>rii!:hton  and   i.eaminirton.  (he  title,  "  Royal  lieaminuton  *S])a,"  \va<  coii- 

'J'he  R(\u'ent*s  e\ampl(^  was  (piickly  followed  leia'cd  iipou  the  town  in   1H;]8. 
by   other  members    of    his    family,  and   the  ^Fli us, in  the  words  of  Hawthorne,  vvlio  wrote 
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most  lovingly  of  LeamiiiirtoTi  in  "  Our  Old 
Home":  "The  ori^'iiiul  nucleus, tlie  })lausil)le 
excuse  for  the  town's  coming  into  }>ros|)erous 
existence,  lies  in  tlie  fiction  of  a  chalybeate 
well,  whicli,  indeed,  is  so  far  a  reality  that  out 
of  its  magical  depths  have  gushed  streets, 
gardens,  mansions,  shops,  and  churches,  and 
spread  themselves  along  the 
banks  of  the  little  river  Learn. 
The  miracle  accomplished,  the 
beneficent  fountain  has  retired 
])eneatli  a  pump  room.'* 

Tlie  beneficent  fountain  nas 
not  "retired"  in  the  sense  of 
iiaving  finished  business,  for  it 
enjoys  to-day  a  greater  vogue 
than  ever,  and  the  attendant 
nyniphs,  who  dispense  the  water 
from    a    beautifid    shell-shaped 


with  virtues  e\ery  whit  as  greal,  and  accnin- 
modation  iji  all  respects  eipial  and  in  some 
far  su[)erior.  The  cost  of  the  hniidsonic 
Pump  Room,  with  its  tine  Doric  colon na(h', 
amounted  to  upwards  of  £'2n,oo().  Tliu 
l)atliing  establishment  includes  baths  and 
balneological  appiiances  of   eveiw  imaginable 


basin  of  pure  white 
marble,  are  gener- 
ally kept  busy. 
The  Corporation 
of  Leamington  — 
one  of  tlie  most 
enterprising  public 
b od  ies  i  n  tl  i  e  Ki  n g- 
dom  -—  has  spent 
enormons  sums  in 
endeavouring      to 

meet  the  wants  of  those  who  visit  the  town 
in  quest  of  healtli  and  pleasure.  It  is  still 
one  of  the  great  nnexphdned  mysteries  why 
people  flock  abroad  to  Kissengen  and  Ilom- 
burg,  and  endure  the  fatigue,  discomfort,  and 
expense  of  a  long  joni'uey,  when  here  at 
home,  in  the  very  heart  of  England,  is  a  spa 


rHK    NI,W    KlVfZIt    WAM' 


of  this  kind  are  capable  of  very  \'ai'ied  a])])lica- 
tion,  and  the  list  of  the  diseases  finding  relief 
here  is  a  ^'ery  long  one  ;  but  perha]^s  tJie  chief 
of  them,and  those  which  were  themain  sid)ject 
of  Dr.  Jephson's  successfid  ])ra('tice,  \\'ere 
dyspepsia  or  indigestion,  sluggish  lixer,  and 
affections  of  the  diges  ti  \'e  apparat  us  <^ii\\  e  i  'al  1  y . " 
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()]*  (uii'c.  (list  iim-iiisliiiiir  features  of  tlie  famous  London 

tlioroupflifarc^      Indeed,  tlielowii  Lj-ciier- 

-I'.  M  \K>-  (  nri;<n.     ally  is  ahoui  the  bcist  o:i'oonied    in   llie 

^^'-^■''^^ '<'''^-  Kin_u"don],   the    new   I'ed  sandstone  soil 

rhiitni.,1  <t,i,trit .[  y,.)},      (,11    which  it  is  hnilb  u'l'eatlv  fa('ih"tati]i<r 

^     the   elioHs   of    the    zealous  authorities. 

M    A  journalisL  wlio  on,<z-ht  to  liave  known 

'  yf     hetter  once  went    so    far  as   to   d('clai'(^ 

.M^-    that   n(jthino:    would   u'iN'c    him   ureater 


Tliose  wliosc  ailments  ai'e  not  inclu(le(l  the  i'i\'('rside,  trees  wlierever  roots  can  llnd 
inidcr  this  iairly  conipi'ehciisix'e  statement  soil  to  nourish  them.  Almost  eveiTtlK)i'ou^h- 
may  ohiain,  on  a|>j)li('at  ion  at  the  Puni])  fare  in  the  fasliiona])Ie  part  of  the  town  is 
Room,  a  little  j)am])hlet  in  which  is  con-  shaded  by  elms,  planes,  and  sweet-scented 
sidcratcly  set  forth  a  fearful  li^t  of  diseases,  limes,  and  in  many  cases  hanked  l)v  well- 
rani:'inu'        fi'om  si    m  ]>  1  e        ke})t    ^iz"i'ass-])lats.     The   i*arade  is  a   kind   of 

I'henmatism      lo  '  "tuhercu-        conntrilied  li(\L^ent  Street,  alik(;  in  the  contents 

lar   dise.ise   i^l'   tiie       :  .        diircstivc^        of    llu!    sho]i)s  and    in    tlie   curvin<i:   ii{)ward 

a[)i)aralus,"'  all  of  '  ,  I  which  the  sweep  of  tlie  road.  It  has,  too,  the  indelin- 
lieamiiiuton  waters  '.i\  ^i  f|;.|  may  he  re-  ahle  air  of  cleanlin(\ss  wdiicli  is  one  of  the 
lied  iipoii  to  reli{^\-e 

So   far  So  ii'ood. 
Ihit     lh(>     healthy 
pa!  I'oji  of  the  u'rill. 
w  hoknows  not  hinu' 
<d'     "  1  11  hei'cula  r 
d  isease      of      (  he 
dii:'esli\e      appara- 
tus," mid    liltle   of 
any  other   trouhle. 
oy^'atiic  or  mental. 
Hiay    say.    '*  What 
has  this  to  do  w  ilh 
me  r     lie;inii]iL;-t,oti 
may  hr  the  hest.  of 
all    pitssihlc    places 
for  iinalids,  so  \)y 
ail  means  let    them   ha\'(^ 
it    to    themseh'cs.*'       Xo 
,i!"re.iter  mi>take  could    h;' 
made.      If  an  earth(piake 
(^nised    th(^    \\aler  to  dis- 
Jippejii'  io-inorrow,  Leam- 
iitLi'ton    Would    still    have 
attractions     eiiouuh     and 
to    spifc.       Well    jias     it 
i)eeii      ca  1  led      ''  Leaf v 


I, OKI)    i.i-  H  i:si  K\l  ->   JIO--- 
riiAf.,   ^^  aiiwk  k. 

J'hfdn  In/  ]V.  Uarvci/ 
lUirinu  f'ri.-foJ.  ' 

])leasure  than  to  eat 
an  r/l  J'rrsco  lunch 
(df  lh(,'  pavement  - 
as  if  Leaminu"ton 
would  al low it^s spot- 
less footways  to  be 
dei>:raded  l)y  any 
sucli  vid<>;arity  ! 

Rij^'ht  inthelieart 
of  the  to  wit  is  a 
little  Pai'adise.  Tt 
Idiere  is  hardly  a  town  in  is  called  the  fJephson  (hardens,  after  a  dis- 
Eim'land  that  is  so  little  like  a  town  and  so  tinguished  doctor  who  by  his  pei'sisterit 
much  like  a  ^'arden.  Folia<:-e  meets  the  vyv  advocacy  of  the  >vaters  did  much  to  make 
on  cN'ery  side  :  (here  a I'c  i rees  in  the  sti'eets.  the  town  famous,  but  its  i"i«^htfnl  name  is, 
trees  in  the  gardens,  trees  ill  the  parks  and  by        as  we   have   said.    Little    Pai'adise.     Anyone 


LKA.>n><.  I  n\    (  {>  1,1, 1, (,!•,. 

rhntuinf  SinarK  A  s\>h,  he ininiiton. 


Leaniington. 
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may  ^'o  in  five  on  certain  days  of  the  week,  at  the  Je})hson  (Jai'dens,  Aviien  tlu'  ti'ets  and 
and  on  otiier  days  the  eharu'e  for  admission  the  lake  are  decked  witli  fairy  lamps  and  Ian- 
is  no  more  than  a  ])enny.  Jlere  are  broad  t(M"ns,and  Kinu' Carni\al  holds  so\ereiLi-n sway, 
lawns  and  u'jiily  decked  flower-bcHls,  tort  nous  The  rand)ler,  the  cyclist,  the  p)irei',  the 
ri\ersidc  ]);nhs,  a  ])retty  lily-(h)Ued  lake,  and  tennis  ])layer,  the  cricketer,  the  Imntsman, 
nnnd)crs    of  mairniiicent    trees.     Ahovt^   all,  will  all  iind  ample  ])ro\isi()n  for  their  wants 


here  is  ]>cace  an  intense  (jniet,  save  for 
the  son^ii's  of  iIl'  birds, 
that    is   almost   i;id)eliev- 


•^SJ 


:r^^ 


M\ 


at  this  deb\u'litt'nl  Midland  s])a. 

I)nrin<^"  the  thirties  licamin^uton  ^^as  a 
famous  coachin^u'  centre,  and  memories  ot 
the  ii'ood  old  days  of  fast  driving*  and  faster 
liviii,U'  still  cliiiLi-    to    llie  ])lace.      It  was   hi-re 

that  Jack  Mytton 
made  and  won 
his  famons  wau'er 
that  he  \\oidd 
tide  his  mare 
"nt(»  the  hotel 
d  in  in<^'  -  room, 
make  her  jnni]) 
oN'cr  tile  table 
and  the  heads 
of  the  asMMn])l(^d 
.irnests,  and  then 
out  of  th(^  bal- 
cony   into    the 


AVAIiWICK    castle:     KTVKli    Fl'vONT. 
Phnto  h]j  W.  Harvey  Bart^.n,  r>r\?~\nl. 


able  in  the  cent^re  of  a  bnsy,  i^o-ahead 
town. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Para'le  is 
anotherdeliu-litfnl  o])i'nsj)ace  atta^'lfd 
to  the  Pump  lioom  :  and  a  short 
Avalk  brinir^  one  nirain  to  what  Di'ay- 
ton  calls  "the  hiirh-eomj^hwioned 
Leam,"  by  the  baidvs  of  which  is  a 
short  and  pretty  walk  \o  the  recently 
0]KMie(l  Victoria  Park,  a  memorial  of 
the   (JneeiTs    Diamond  Jn])ile(\ 

A   ])r(^tty  stroll   to    the    north   of 
the    town    leads    to    tli(^    ^'illa<]:e    of 
fiillin_U'ton,  now  ]>ractically  absorbed 
in    its    lar_ii:er    neijxhbonr.       P)y   tln^ 
sid(!  of  the  road,    securely   <j:narded 
by  an  iron  railin<r,  is  a  iri.Lrantic,'  oak 
tree,  said   to  mark  the  "(Ventre   of 
En;j:lan<l."     'X\\k\  anthoi'ities  of  the  Oi'dnance 
Rtu'vey  wonld  probably  decline  to  set  the  seal 
of  oflicial  sanction  to  this  statcMnent,  l)iit  it.s 
a})])roximate  accuracy  can  hardly  be  dis]nited. 

I'he  Town  [m]>rovement  Association  sees 
to  it  that  visitors  shall  not  be  dull.  There 
are  daily  band  ]>erfoi'man(H'S  and  com^erts, 
and  occasiotially  a   grand    gala   day   is  held 


^^i^l^^ 


un:  (.itKAr  iiALr.,  avauwk  iv  casii.k. 
riioto  hy  Sniartt  <fc  Son,  Leamington. 


street  bek:» w.  Th ere  A\'erc  gay  times,  too,  ttn d er 
tlie  old  reghnp^  in  the  assembly  rooms,  Avhen 
the  l)elles  and  dandies  of  the  period  danced 
and  talked  scandal  at  inordinate  hours  under 
the  direction  of  a  Miister  of  the  Ceremotnes 
well  nigh  as  autocratic  as  Bean  Nash  of  I^)ath. 
Annt  Gilchrist,  in  William  Bhick's  "  In 
Far  Lochaber,"  would  certainly  have  described 
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THE   BANQUETING   HALL, 
KENILWORTH   CASTLE. 

Photo  by  Smartt  t& 
Son,  Leamington. 


Leamington 
as  '*a  grand 
place  for  being 
in  the  middle 
of  things."  It 
is  in  the  middle 
— in  the  very 
middle  —  and, 
what  is  more,  the 
things  around  it 
are  well  worth 
being  in  the 
middle  of.  But 
two  miles  awaj 
is  the  dear  old 
town  of  "War- 
wick—  sleepy, 
old-fasliioued, 
quaint,  but  pos  ■ 

sessing  objects  of  the  greatest  interest  in  its  magnificent 
Castle,  the  beautiful  Beauchamp  Chapel,  and  Lord 
Leicester's  ancient  Hospital.  Less  than  six  miles 
away  is  tlie  crumbling  ruin  of  Kenilworth  Castle,  with 


its  memories  of  Elizabeth 
and  Leicester,  and  poor, 
heart-broken  Amy  Eobsart. 
A  few  miles  beyond  is 
Coventry,  the  city  of  the 
cycle  and  of  the  three 
spires  ;  and  northward  again 
is  Nuneaton  and  the  George 
Eliot  country.  Eastward 
is  Rugby,  with  its  famous 
foundation  ;  w^estward  the 
great  city  of  Birmingham; 
and  southward,  eight  or 
nine  miles  only  by  road,  the 
picturesque  town  on  the  Avon 
wliich     gave      Shakespeare 

to  the  world. 
How   many 

towns     can 


coast 
offer 


attractions 
these  ? 


to  eaual 


Shakespeare's  monu- 
ment IN  TKINITY 
CHURCH. 


HOLY    TRINITY    CHURCH,    STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
Photo  hy  Harvey  Barton,  Bristol. 


Photo  by} 


ID.  McNeiUe,  ISirat/ord-on-Amn, 
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THE    BANNER-MAKER    AND    HTS    ART. 

By  Leonard  W.  Lillingston. 


Photographs   ly  C.   Pilkinciton. 


IlIIERE  were  £20,000  worth  of  banners 
from  TntiU'vS,  of  the  City  Road,  at 
one  year's  May  Day  demonstration 
alone.  ]\lr.  Tutill  is  Universal  Provider  to 
the  friendly  soeieties  and  trade  unions.  He 
is,  however,  a  l)anner-painter  hrst  and  the 
rest  iifterwards. 

Now,  the  actnal  painting  of  the  banner  is 
merely  an  ineident  in  its  production.  You 
must  begin  at  the  beginning,  with  the  hank 
of  raw  silk.     It  must  be  dyed,  then  wound. 


THE    STUDIO,    WITir    THE    ARTISTS    AT   WORK 


tlieii  warped.  Next  it  is  woven  into  pieces 
four  yards  wid(\  Tf  the  banner  were  not  all 
of  one  p)!ece  a  higli  wind  would  soon  find  it 
out.  Tin's  luuisual  width  of  silk  requires 
looms  of  unusual  size.  The  Jacquard  looms 
of  the  City  Eoad  are  probably  the  largest  in 
the  world.  The  wea\ers  are  descended  in 
an  unl)roken  line  from  the  little  colony  of 
Huguenots  wlio  made  their  home  in  Bpital- 
fields  upon  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Xnntes.  The  craft  has  been  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation.     It  requires 


marvellous  accuracy  of  hand  and  eye,  for  a 
single  broken  tliread  would  show*^  in  the 
piece.  There  are  ol)jections  to  the  ordinai'v 
twilled  silk  of  commerce,  e\'en  if  it  could  be 
procured  of  the  right  width.  Every  pound 
of  raw  silk  contains  about  a  (juarter  of  a 
pound  of  curd  soaj),  added  in  t be  throwing. 
This  nmst  be  boiled  out.  Twilled  silk, 
again,  is  "  weighted  "  with  dye  and  adidter- 
ated  with  cotton.  For  banners,  ])ure  silk, 
and  nothing  but  pure  silk,  is  suitahle. 

The  strength  of 
tliese  bauners  is 
astonishing,  if  you 
consider  how  light 
they  are.  The  largest 
b  a  n  n  e  r  s  m  a  d  e, 
measuring  t\velve 
feet  by  ten,  weigli 
0  n  1  y  a  b  o  u  t  t  w  o 
pounds.  Mr.  Tutill 
told  me  an  amusing 
anecdote,  illustra- 
ting the  tremendous 
powers  of  resistance 
a  banner  of  pure  silk 
possesses.  He  was 
expliiining  it  to  a 
visitor.  There  was 
a  square  of  silk 
stretched  upon  a 
frame  near  them, 
awaiting  the  artist. 
"  You  might  throw 
yourself  bodily 
against  it,"  said  Mi*. 
Tutill,  "  it  would 
not  break."  Tlie 
visitor,  without  more  ado,  took  him  at  his 
w^ord .  He  was  painfully  surprised ,  a  moment 
later,  to  find  liimself  lying  upon  his  back, 
in  tlie  middle  of  the  floor,  six  feet  from  the 
banner ! 

The  chief  buyers  are  the  friendly,  trade, 
and  temperance  societies  and  religious 
bodies  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  tliere 
are  a  good  many  of  these,  tliough  not  all  are 
known  to  fame.  Everyone  has  heard  of  the 
Foresters,  the  Oddfellows,  the  Druids,  the 
Ancient  Britons,  the  Shepherds,  the  Buffaloes, 
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customers  of  the  banner- 
maker.  There  are  friendly 
societies  all  over  the  world, 
as  far  north  as  Iceland,  as 
far  south  as  the  Cape,  and 
they  are  all  addicted  to 
banners.  It  has  been  ob- 
served that  societies  are  a 
weakness  of  the  race.  The 
first  tiling  that  two  or 
three  Britishers  in  a  foreign 
land  do  is  to  call  a  meet- 
ing and  form  themselves 
into  a  society  of  some  sort. 
Their  example  sometimes 
infects  the  natives.  TutilFs 


faWALL    II  AN  I)  LOOMS. 

the  Grood  Templars,  the 
Sons  of  Phoenix,  and  the 
Rechabites.  But  the  An- 
cient Order  of  Comical 
Fellow^s,  the  Free  Garden- 
ers, the  True  Ivorites,  the 
Eomans,  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
the  Caledonian  Corks,  and 
the  Modern.  Masons  will 
be  new  to  some  of  us. 
They  are,  however,  all  good 


WEAVING    A    IiANNP:K.      ONH   UF    TWO    LOOMS   WHICH    AKE    PBOliABLY 
TllK  LARGEST  IN   THE   WORLD. 


WINDING   THE   SILK. 

received  an  order  for  a 
banner  from  an  Ashantee 
prince  who  had  founded  a 
lodge.  Money  was  not  yet 
the  universal  medium  of 
exchange  in  his  country  ; 
so  he  paid  his  bill  in  cocoa- 
nuts  and  palm  oil.  There 
are  hundreds  of  lodges  in 
Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Canada,  and  South  Africa. 
Germany,  France,  and  Hol- 
land have  also  their  friendly 
societies. 

Some  banners  are  of 
plain  silk,  others  have 
w^oven  ornamental  borders. 
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There  is  invari- 
ably a  broad 
band  or  scroll 
left  at  tlie  top, 
for  the  name  of 
the  Society  or  for 
a  motto  or  text. 
The  mottoes 
may  be  some- 
what hackneyed, 
but  they  are 
good  sense  and 
sound  philo- 
sophy to  boot- 
as  ;  "  Unity  is 
Strength," 
"  Labor  Omnia 
Vincit,"  "United 
We  Stand, 
Divided  We  Fall,"  "As  the  Tree  is 
Bent  the  Twig's  Inchned,"  "The 
Labourer  is  Wortliy  of  His  Hire." 
With  the  religious  and  temperance 
organisations  a  text  of  Scripture 
generally  takes  the  place  of  the 
motto. 

In  painting  trade  union  banners 
a  considerable  amount  of  technical 
knowledge  is  required.  The  en- 
gineers, for  example,  may  want  a 
picture  showing  the  forging  of  tlie 
crank  of  a  man-of-w^ar  ;  the  railway 
man,  the  latest  type  of  locomotive  ; 
the  cooper,  the  making  of  a  cask. 
Flax  dressers,  printers,  farriers,  boot 
clickers,  miners,  paviors,  iron- 
founders,  platelayers,  weavers,  brick- 
makers,  costermongers — these  are  a 
few  of  the  callint^^s  with  which  the 


artist    must    have   a   working   ac- 
quaintance. 

The  trade  unionist  is  a  shrewd 
judge  of  the  value  of  the  law  of 
contrast.  Look  on  this  picture, 
and  on  that !  A  journeyman  baker 
is  coming  out  of  a  shop  with  a 
tray  of  loaves  on  his  head.  His 
form  is  thin  and  wasted,  his  face 
cadaverous.  He  works  sixteen  hours 
a  day  I  See  the  sprucely  dressed 
young  "feller"  who  is  passing. 
He  w^orks  eight  hours  a  day. 
"Not  done  yet,  Bill?"  he  says. 
"  No,  I've  eight  hours  more  to  put 
in,"  replies  his  friend.  Or  the 
miner  —  "  After  Twelve  Hours' 
Work  ;  After  Eight  Hours'  Work." 
On  one  side  of 
the  pictnre  he  is 
seen  sitting  at  the 
table,  his  head  in 
his  hands,  regard- 
less of  the  meal 
that  is  spread  be- 
fore him,  of  his 
\Yif  e  and  the  little 
une  brought  from 
her  bed  to  wish 
him  good-night. 
On  the  other  side 
he  is  dancing  the 
child  on  his  knee, 
the  good  wife 
smiling  happily 
down  upon  them 


THKKK  TYPICAL   CLUB    BAKNEKS. 
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both.  Or  a  contribution  on  the  question  of 
child  labour.  Two  little  bojs,  one  in  the 
pink  of  condition,  the  other  wan  and  woe- 
begone. "  I  go  to  school,"  says  the  first. 
"  /  go  to  the  mine,"  says  the  second. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  trade  societies 
affect  the  allegorical.  Adam  and  Eve  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  after  they  had  "  sewed  lig 
leaves  together  to  make  themselves  aprons," 
is  a  design  greatly  favoured  by  the  tailors. 
What  a  vista  in  the  evolution  of  dress  is 
opened  up  to  the  mind's  eye  !  But  symbolism 
is  on  the  wane.  Actuality  is  becoming 
popular.  The  banner 
of  the  Portsmouth 
costermongers  re  - 
presents  High 
Street,  Portsmouth, 
lined  with  the  cos- 
ters and  their  bar- 
.  rows,  and  business 
at  its  best.  On  the 
other  side  a  picture 
of  Portsmouth  Town 
Hall.  The  coster 
seems  to  be  a 
thorough  realist.  In 
a  banner  painted  for 
another  society  he 
is  seen  arguing  the 
point  —  no  doubt 
with  studied  moder- 
ation— with  a  stony- 
hearted policeman, 
who  has  an  eye  to 
obstruction. 

The  banners  of 
the  friendly  societies 
are  somewhat  stereo- 
typed ;  the  design  is 
regulated  by  the 
rules  of  the  order. 
No  two  banners, 
however,  are  exactly 
alike.     It  is  usual  to 

have  the  emblematic  device  of  the  society 
on  one  side,  and  a  second  picture,  illustrating 
its  works  and  aims,  on  the  other.  For 
example,  the  society  may  affect  a  design 
which  represents  a  member  of  the  order 
visiting  a  sick  brother  and  giving  relief  to 
the  wife  and  children.  He  is  generally 
clothed  in  a  loose  tunic,  and  very  little 
besides.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  little  fanciful ; 
we  may  safely  assume  that  the  almoner  does 
not  pay  his  calls  so  dressed. 

The  banners  of  the  religious  bodies 
generally  illustrate  some  well-knoAvn  incident 
of     Scripture —the    Good    Shepherd;     the 


Infant  Samuel  ;  Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den  ; 
the  Biiptism  in  the  Jordan  ;  Christ  walking 
on  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  temperance 
societies  are  inveterate  symbolists.  We  have, 
for  example,  the  Giant  of  Intemperance 
slain  by  the  Sword  of  Total  Abstinence  ; 
Want,  Crime,  and  Misery  are  fleeing  away, 
Joy,  Love,  and  Plenty  are  taking  their  place. 
Or  again,  in  the  centre  of  the  picture  a 
sheaf  of  barley.  On  one  side  of  it  a  British 
workman  with  his  wife  and  family,  the 
apotheosis  of  happiness  and  contentment. 
A  female  figure — probably  the  Goddess  of 


ANOTHER   WK1.1.-KN0W:N    DKVICE. 


Plenty  again — is  handing  him  a  loaf.  There 
is  a  mill  in  the  background.  The  moral  is 
obvious — here  is  barley  put  to  its  proper  use. 
On  the-  other  side  of  the  sheaf  another 
British  workman  with  his  family.  He  is 
lying  drunk  upon  the  ground,  his  wife  and 
children  lost  in  sad  reflection.  Instead  of 
the  Goddess,  we  have  the  Skeleton  of  Want 
and  Despair  looking  dowai  upon  them  with 
ill-concealed  satisfaction.  The  whisky-still 
at  the  back  drives  the  moral  home  once 
more — barley  put  to  an  improper  use. 

Portraits  of  their  public  men  are  highly 
popular  with  all   the   societies.     The   trade 
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society  will  have  a  well  known  labour  leader  ; 
tlie  friendly  society  the  founder  of  the  lodge  ; 
the  Sunday-school  a.  portrait  of  tlie  pastor 
or  superintendent. 

Probably  tlie  most  elaborate  and  expensiye 
banners  go  to  Ireland.  A  lunnber  w^ere 
specially  painted  for  last  year's  celebration  of 
the  Centenary  of  '1)8.  There  were  portraits 
of  Robert  Ennnett,  Wolfe  Tone,  James  Hope, 
and  other  Irisli  patriots,  and  a  stirring  pre- 
sentment of  the  battle  of  Castlebar — at 
which  place  the  rebels  gained  a  temporary 
yictory  o\'er  the  English  forces.  The 
Orangeman's  pictorial  fayourites,  on  the 
other  liand,  are  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  or  a 
portrait  of  William  the  Third  of  "  Glorious 
and  Immortal  Memory." 

Tutill's  made  a  notable  banner  of  silk  and 
gold  for  the  last  Jubilee.  It  was  flown  by 
the  railway  company  from  the  ti'ain  which, 
brought  the  Queen  to  London.  Tlie  design 
was  of  an  heraldic  character.  Her  Majesty 
is  very  particular  in  such  matters  ;  it  probably 
had  to  pass  under  her  critical  eye  before  it 
was  hoisted.  There  was  very  little  of  it  left 
when  the  Jubilee  w^is  oyer.  The  banner  has 
yet  to  be  made  ^vhich  will  suryiye  several 
successive  railway  journeys,  even  at  a 
moderate  rate  of  speed. 

Tlie  Marcpiis  of  Bute  made  a  remarkable 
display  when  the  Prince  of  AVales  Aisited 
Cardiff,     The  walls  of   (Vi-diif  (^istle  were 


covered  with  bamiers  beai'ing  the  arms  of 
the  noble  families  to  which  lie  is  allied  by 
birth  or  nuirriage. 

A  banner  is  by  no  means  complete  when 
the  painter  has  tinished  with  it.  A  silk 
border  must  be  attached  to  the  edge,  a  fringe 
at  the  bottom.  T^he  cross-pole  from  which 
the  l)anner  is  suspended  is  co^xred  with 
sih'er  leaf.  The  polished  carrying-poles 
Inu'c  spearheads  fixed  at  the  top  by  way  of  a 
finish.  Then  tliere  are  the  broad  leather 
straps — with  brass  sockets  to  take  the  poles 
— to  go  round  the  shonlders  of  the  bearers. 
On  the  top  of  tlicse  carrying-poles  are  the 
guy-lines,  the  ends  of  which  are  held  by  two 
men  other  than  the  bearers,  to  steady  the 
l)anner  should  a  breeze  spring  up.  Einally, 
ornamental  tassels  are  hung  from  the  cross- 
pole,  so  as  to  f[dl  one  on  each  side. 

The  cost  of  tlie  processional  Ijanner  fluc- 
tuates between  £50  and  £80.  With  good 
usage  they  sometimes  last  as  long  as  thirty 
years.  The  dock  labourers  bought  and  wore 
out  many  hundreds  of  pounds'  w^ortli  during 
their  liistoric  struggle.  Banners  may  even  be 
hired,  at  a  charge  of  a  guinea  a  day  ;  for 
what  would  a  procession  \k)  like  without  them  ? 
Suppose  for  a  moment  that  a  sumptuary  law 
were  passed  forbidding  theii'  use,  it  would  very 
soon  fall  out,  I  fear,  that  tliere  would  be  no 
processions.  You  must  liave  a  flag  to  march 
under,  as  well  as  a  tune  to  keep  time  to. 
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**mi  in  a   0ar^cu  jfair; 

By  BIarcklla  Walkek. 


Thc?1€taiiorphosis  of  Corpus  Daicn 


J.  H.CItAlMSON 


wearirio;  a  belt  in  wl 
and  a  long  knife, 
individual  was  tall 
gaunt,  and  sti'onp^. 


ERR  BMITHSON,  manager  of 
the  prima  donna  Madame  Del 
Sai'to,  was  returning  East  with 
liis  star  from  a  somewhat  nn- 
])ro!i table  tour  on  tlie  Pacitic 
81o|)e.  They  gave  concerts  at 
various  places  along  the  route,  but  Fortune 
remained  coy.  At  last,  at  KSagetown,  the 
manager  hatched  a  scheme  for  raising  the 
wind  of  Bismarckian  size  and  audacitv.  Its 
nature  mav  be  guessed  from  tlie  concluding 
passages  of  a  conversation  that  occurred 
between  the  manager  and  a  dark-skinned, 
long-haired  citizen  in  a  big  sombrero  and 
lich  was  stuck  a  revolver 
This  ominously  equipped 
of  stature,  long-limbed, 
His  eyes  were  dark  and 
sullen,  with  drooping  lids.  His  long  mous- 
tache was  also  dark  and  drooping,  and  his 
voice  was  of  a  pitch  so  subterranean  that  it 
seemed  to  come  from  at  least  half  a  mile 
under  ground,  and  of  such  a  quality  and 
tone  that  its  faintest  l)rea things  would  bring 
any  stage  team  to  a  dead  halt  and  elevate 
the  liands  of  all  the  passengers.  Anyone 
familiar  with  Western  mytliology  will  under- 
stand at  once  that  tliis  brief  description 
can  apply  to  but  one  person,  the  noted  Bill 
Deathburrow,  tlie  promoter  of  cemeteries 
and  patron  saint  of  undertakers,  popularly 
known  as  "Corpus,"  and  sometimes  as 
"Corpus  Delicti." 

"  That's  your  lay-out,  is  it  ?  "  said  Delicti, 
speaking  in  a  kiud  of  ])ianissimo  double  bass  ; 
"  I'm  to  hold  up  the  stage  tliis  side  of  Hog- 
snout,  unload  the  lady,  and  take  her  over  to 
the  cross-road  by  the  Dogbranch  ;  and  you 
will  come  out  there  and  recapture  her  ?  " 


ril  pav  von  the  money 
-fifty  dollars." 
the  ante  will  have  to  be 


"  That's  it,"  said  Smithson. 

"  And  the  stuff  ?  " 

"  That's  all  right, 
wlien  I  get  the  lady- 

"  Fifty  won't  do  ; 
a  hundred." 

"  A  hundred  !  Why,  Ave'\'e  been  talking 
fifty.  The  job  won't  take  over  ludf  a  day, 
and  fifty  for  half  a  day  is  good  business." 

"  Ordinarily,  maybe  ;  but  tliere's  things  to 
be  considered.  There's  my  cliaracter.  I've 
got  a  reputation,  and  it  won't  sound  well  that 
Corpus  Delicti  surrendered  to  a  tenderfoot. 
Then  there's  expenses.  I'll  have  to  liire  a 
burro  for  tlie  lady,  and  my  lielper  will  have 
to  see  coin.  I'll  take  tlie  Kiote  with  me  ; 
he  hasn't  sand  to  shoot  a  hen,  but  he  can 
hold  a  gun  on  the  driver  wliile  I  work  the 
passengers."  Here  he  beckoned  to  a  red- 
haired,  wizened  little  fellow  with  bandy  legs, 
one  shorter  than  the  other,  wlio  came  see- 
sawing across  the  room  and  was  introduced 
as  the  '*  Lame  Kiote,"  or  "  Limpy,"  and  who 
embraced  with  enthusiasm  the  manager's 
proposition  to  take  a  drink. 

"  Tliat's  the  terms,"  said  Corpus,  after 
the  refreshments  had  been  alisorbed.  "  W^e 
couldn't  do  this  job  for  less,  could  we, 
Limpy  ? " 

"  No,"  promptly  answered  tlie  Kiote,  wlio 
knew  notliing  about  either  the  job  or  the 
proposed  terms. 

"  All  riglit,"  said  Smithsoiu  who  found 
himself  outvoted.  "A  hundi-ed  is  it,  then. 
And  now  understand.  It  is  tlie  first  stage 
that  goes  over  the  road  to-morrow— the 
Sagetown  stage.  Tlie  one  from  Violet  comes 
over,  and  passes  througli  Sagetown,  and 
goes   on    the    Hogsnout   about    two    hours 
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kter ;  but  our  stage  is  the  first  one  in  the 
morning." 

"That's  all  clear,"  said  Delicti;  "the 
particulars  are  comprehended." 

"There  may  be  a  little  delay,"  added 
Smithson,  "in  my  getting  to  the  rescue. 
The  people  at  Hogsnout  may  turn  out  to 
assist  me  ;  but  if  they  do,  I'll  lead  the 
crowd  off  and  dodge  away  from  them." 

"  Don't  let  that  thought  disturb  your 
mind,"  answered  Corpus.  "I  know  the 
crowd  over  there  ;  and  when  they  hear  that 
Corpus  Delicti  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  trail, 
you  won't  be  incommoded  by  no  volunteers." 

Bidding  his  confederates  good-bye  until 
the  morrow,  the  manager  sought  the  hotel, 
to  hold  coimsel  with  Madame  Del  8arto. 

"  I  say,  Sally,  I've  got 
a  big  scheme,"  said  he, 
bustling  into  the  parlour 
where  she  was  sitting  alone  ; 
"something  to  wake  the 
dead  and  set  them  scram- 
bling to  get  to  the  box- 
office." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 
asked  the  lady,  in  a  tone 
somewhat  of  contempt. 

"  Listen  !  "  replied  Smith- 
son  eagerly.  "You  take 
the  stage  in  the  morning. 
Somewhere  between  here 
and  Hogsnout,  Delicti,  the 
man  you  saw  me  talking 
with  just  now,  will  hold 
up  the  whole  business  and 
take  you  out.  He  will  be 
accompanied  by  a  citizen  of 
this  place,  a  very  fine  man, 
and  they  will  escort  you  to  '• 

a  place  we  have  agreed  on. 
Delicti  is  a  perfect  gentleman,  and  you  will 
be  treated  with  the  greatest  politeness.  I 
will  go  to  Hogsnout  to-night,  so  as  to  meet 
the  stage  when  it  reaches  there  with  the  news 
of  your  abduction.  Then  I'll  rip  and  tear 
around  like  mad,  borrow  a  revolver,  and  dash 
out  to  the  rescue.  In  an  hour  or  two  I  shall 
bring  you  back  to  Hogsnout  in  triumph,  and 
we'll  go  right  on  to  Golden  Desire,  where 
the  story  will  have  preceded  us.  There  the 
whole  population  will  turn  out  to  get  a  sight 
of  you,  the  opera  house  will  be  jammed,  and 
the  pecuniary  results  enormous,  xind  that 
is  only  the  beginning.  The  story  of  the 
abduction  of  the  great  prima  donna  by  the 
famous  desperado  Corpus  Delicti,  and  of  her 
rescue  singlehanded,  after  a  desperate  battle 
with  knives  and   revolvers,   by  her  plucky 


manager,  Herr  Smithson,  will  be  telegraphed 
all  over  the  world  ;  and  when  we  get  East, 
there  will  be  no  theatres  large  enough  to  hold 
the  crowds,  and  men  will  fight  like  bull-dogs 
for  standing  room  in  the  lobby." 

Madame  Del  Sarto  saw  the  point.  The 
few  details  to  be  settled  between  them  were 
soon  disposed  of,  and  with  a  parting  "  Au 
revoir  "  the  manager  went  away  to  take  his 
place  for  the  coming  drama  and  to  wait  for 
his  cue  at  Hogsnout. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  best-laid  schemes 
often  go  wrong.  On  the  morrow,  at  the  hour 
scheduled  for  the  departure  of  the  first  stage, 
there  was  an  unexpected  delay.  The  pas- 
sengers, including  Madame  Del  Sarto,  were 
all  aboard   and   their  fares  paid,  but  "  six- 


I  say,  Sally,  I've  got  a  big  scheme.'  " 

fingered  "  Joe,  the  driver,  was  missing.  After 
half-an-hour's  waiting  it  was  learned  that 
he  had  gone  into  a  saloon,  presumably  to  take 
a  drink,  but  had  got  into  an  argument  with 
the  bar-tender,  and  had  had  a  4i-slug  blown 
into  his  stomach  instead.  To  find  a  substi- 
tute and  get  him  ready  to  start  took  time, 
and,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  stage  from  Violet 
came  along,  and  halting  only  long  enough  to 
give  drink  to  the  thirsty  horses  and  driver 
went  on  ahead.  And  so  it  happened  that, 
instead  of  being  the  first  over  the  road,  the 
vehicle  that  carried  the  prima  donna  stood 
idle  at  Sagetown,  while  its  Violet  rival  was 
jogging  merrily  along  the  road  toward  the 
point  of  vantage  where  Corpus  Delicti  and 
the  Lame  Kiote  awaited  the  coming  of  their 
victim. 
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There  were  four  passengers  in  the  Violet 
stage — three  men  and  a  woman.  Tlie  men 
were  a  Presbyterian  minister,  a  Pinkerton 
detective,  and  a  "  traveller  "  from  a  Chicago 
shoe  house.  Anyone  would  have  written 
down  the  woman  as  "  spinster  "  at  first  sight, 
and  we  here  introduce  her  as  Miss  Lorena 
June,  of  Currency,  Kansas,  and  we  hope  the 
reader  will  take  a  good  look  at  her,  for  she 
is  well  worth  it. 

Miss  June's  age  was,  of  course,  uncertain, 
but  she  must  have  been  quite  a  slip  of  a  girl 
when  Lee  surrendered.  She  was  tall  and 
rather  lean,  not  very  angular,  but  large-boned 
and  strong  looking.  Her  hair  was  black, 
coarse,  and  brushed  well  back  ;  lier  face  long 
and  narrow  ;  her  mouth  wide,  witli  thin  lips 
that  shut  close  together.  She  used  specta- 
cles with  very  large  glasses  and  wore  a 
plain,  dark-coloured  dress  and  a  brown  straw 
hat  wibh  pink  ribbons.  She  was  sitting — and 
had  sat  all  day — erect,  motionless,  and  silent, 
holding  in  her  lap  a  large  bandbox  across 
the  top  of  which  was  an  umbrella,  all  kept 
in  place  by  her  brown,  ungloved  hands. 

Conversation  had  been  slack  in  the  stage. 
The  lady  had  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  faces 
of  her  fellow-travellers  with  an  expression 
that  implied  disapproval,  and  they  all 
thought  they  could  read  in  those  steadfast 
orbs  a  suspicion  that  they  were  confidence 
men  and  had  designs  on  the  bandbox.  Once 
the  detective  started  to  tell  a  story,  but  Miss 
June  levelled  her  spectacles  at  his  face  with 
a  persistent  certainty  of  aim  that  was  dis- 
concerting, and  the  story  dwindled,  and 
became  innocuous  and  meagre  of  detail,  and 
finally  finished  without  coming  to  anything. 

The  horses  were  going  at  a  brisk  trot, 
when  suddenly  the  vehicle  stopped  with  an 
abruptness  that  made  the  passengers  lurch 
forward  on  their  seats— all  but  Miss  June, 
the  rigidity  of  whose  position  was  not  easily 
disturbed.  Simultaneously  there  was  a 
vibration,  a  shuddering  of  the  air,  and  then 
the  ventral  tones  of  Corpus  Delicti,  "  Hands 
up  I  " 

This  invitation  was  addressed  to  the  driver, 
but  the  men  inside  waited  no  second  call ; 
their  three  pairs  of  hands  went  into  the  air 
with  a  celerity  and  force  of  action  that  jerked 
their  shirt  collars  up  against  their  ears. 
Miss  June  looked  surprised,  but  said  nothing 
and  clutched  her  bandbox  with  a  firmer  grip. 
Then  the  door  was  opened  and  the  muzzle 
of  a  revolver  appeared,  backed  by  a  face  the 
aspect  of  which  sent  the  three  men  into  a 
frantic  struggle  to  get  their  hands  through 
the  top  of  the  stage.     Slowly  the  ominous 


eyes  passed  over  tlie  group  and    rested  on 
Miss  June. 

"A  fine  day,  lady  and  gents,"  said  the 
deep  voice. 

"  See  here,  mister,"  said  the  lady,  "  you 
can't  come  in  here.  I  won't  have  tramps 
ridin'  with  me.  There's  suspicious-lookin' 
cliaracters  enough  in  here  now,  and  I  won't 
have  no  more  of  'em.  Make  him  git  on 
outside,  driver." 

"  You're  dead  right,  miss,"  said  Corpus  ; 
"  they  are  a  bad-looking  lot,  and  we'll  shake 
their  company.  Just  shunt  yourself  this 
way  and  I'll  help  you  out." 

"  Help  me  out  ?  I  ain't  goin'  to  git  out ; 
and  if  I  was,  I  could  do  it  without  your  help. 
Go  away,  you  nasty-lookin'  villain.  Driver, 
why  don't  you  go  on  ?  " 

"  The  lady  doesn't  understand  the  situa- 
tion. Colonel,"  said  the  detective.  "You  see, 
miss,  this  is  a  hold-up  ;  and  you  see " 

"  Yes,  I  see  a  fool.  I'm  lookin'  at  him 
now.  If  it's  a  hold-up,  you'd  better  keep 
your  mouth  shet,  and  you  can  hold  up  your 
hands  all  the  easier.  You're  a  purty-lookin' 
specimen.  You  look  gay,  settin'  there  all 
humped  up  and  your  paws  in  the  air. 
You'd  better  tell  another  funny  story,  hadn't 
you  ?  " 

"Bully  for  you,  me  lady,"  said  Delicti. 
"  You're  as  good  as  a  circus  with  a  bull-fight 
attachment ;  but  business  is  business,  and 
time  is  flowing,  so  have  the  kindness  to  step 
this  way.  Never  mind  the  bandbox  ;  leave 
it  right  there  ;  it'll  be  safe  ;  the  company  is 
responsible." 

"  I  tell  you  I  ain't  goin'  to  git  out !  I've 
said  it  twice  now  and  that's  enough  ;  and  if 
I  was,  I  wouldn't  leave  my  bandbox.  Where 
I  go  that  goes,  and  where  I  stay  that  stays. 
And  I  can  tell  you  something  else  :  if  you 
p'int  that  pistol  at  me,  I'll— I'll  swat  ye." 

She  gripped  the  handle  of  her  umbrella 
with  both  hands,  braced  herself,  and  awaited 
developments. 

"Madam,"  said  the  clergyman,  in  a 
quavering  voice,  "  I  do  not  believe  this  good 
gentleman  has  any  evil  intentions  toward 
you  ;  and  I  think  that  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  to  avoid  the  possible  effusion  of 
blood,  it  would  be  advisable  for  you  to  alight." 

"  What  do  you  know  about  it,  you  bald- 
headed  old  poke  ?  He's  about  as  much  a 
gentleman  as  you  are  a  man,  I  reckon.  Why 
don't  you  git  out  and  go  along  with  him 
yourself,  if  you  think  so  much  of  him  ?  I 
declare,  if  it  ain't  enough  to  forever  disgust 
everybody  with  the  whole  sex.  Three  great 
lurauxes  afraid  of  one  mean-lookin'  old  vaga- 
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bond  !      Why  don't  you  pitch  at  him  and 
make  him  go  away  ?    Put  that  down." 

This  last  remark  was  caused  by  an  adroit 
movement  on  the  part  of  Delicti.  Taking 
advantage  of  a  movement  when  her  attention 
was  on  the  clergyman,  he  had  slily  reached 
his  disengaged  hand  inside  and  got  posses- 
sion of  the  bandbox.  "  Put  it  down,  I  say. 
You  won't,  eh  ? "  She  rose  to  her  feet 
and  the  light  of  battle  was  in  her  eyes  as  she 


red -headed  monkey  ?  "  said  Miss  June,  as 
she  bounded  from  the  stage. 

"  All  clear,  drive  on,"  said  Delicti. 

**Go  ahead,  driver,  you  are  discharged," 
yelled  the  Kiote. 

"  Don't  you  dare  stir  a  step  till  I  git  my 
bandbox  and  git  back  into  the  wagon,"  said 
Miss  June. 

These  conflicting  instructions  confused  the 
driver  and  he  remained  stationary.      Then 


'  A  fine  day,  ladies  and  gents,' " 


made  for  the  door,  through  which  her 
property  was  disappearing.  "Git  out  of 
my  way,  Smarty.  Let  me  out,  then.  I'll 
show  him.  I  think  you'd  all  better  git 
petticoats  the  first  thing  after  you  git  home." 

"  I  concur  in  the  resolution  of  the  House," 
shouted  the  Kiote,  who  was  shaking  with 
laughter  to  a  degree  that  rendered  the  aim 
of  the  gun  he  was  holding  on  the  driver  very 
uncertain. 

"What  are  you  laffin'  about,  you  little 


ensued  a  battle  royal.  Delicti  with  the  band- 
box, like  a  lion  bearing  off  his  prey,  with  eye 
alert,  backed  slowly  away  from  his  approach- 
ing foe.  She,  like  a  lioness  springing  to  the 
rescue  of  her  cub,  went  at  him  with  a  rush, 
and  delivered  a  sweeping  blow  with  her 
umbrella,  which  he  avoided  by  ducking,  but 
which  sent  his  sombrero  into  the  sand. 
Then  followed,  in  quick  succession,  upper 
cut,  under  cut,  jab,  and  side  swing — he 
dodging,  ducking,  parrying,  and  still  backing 
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off,  she  cutting  and  thrusting  and  pressing 
him  hotly  in  front.  The  Kiote  was  now  in 
the  sand,  rolling  about  and  liowling,  and  the 
three  men  in  the  stage,  their  hands  still  up, 
were  looking  out  with  staring  eyes  upon  the 
combat. 

"  Drive  ahead  there,  you  lump-jawed  son 
of  a  jack  rabbit !  "  roared  Corpns,  who,  sore 
pressed,  was  doing  his  best  to  make  his  hands 
keep  his  head.  This  order  galvanised  the 
driver  into  life  and  he  brought  his  heavy 
whip  across  the  horses  with  a  crack  that  sent 
them  off  at  a  gallop. 

As  the  stage  moved  away  Miss  June 
turned  and  ran  a  few  steps  as  if  to  overtake 
it ;  but  quickly  realising  that  it  was  too  late, 
she  abandoned  the  chase,  and  going  to  tlie 
side  of  the  road  stood  for  a  full  minute 
silently  looking  after  the  disappearing  vehicle. 
Then  she  came  back  and  went  to  her  band- 
box, which  Delicti  had  carefully  placed  upon 
the  gronnd,  right  side  up.  Her  hat  was 
awry  and  turned  half  around,  and  some  locks 
of  her  long  black  hair  were  hanging  loose  ; 
but  neither  in  her  face  nor  manner  was  there 
any  sign  of  passion  or  disappointment.  She 
picked  up  her  bandbox  and  seemed  pleased 
as  she  examined  it.  "  It  ain't  hurt  a  bit," 
said  she  ;  "  it's  queer,  but  I  don't  believe  I 
hit  it  once." 

Then  she  put  it  down  and  walked  slowly 
to  wdiere  Delicti  was  standing,  and  going 
close  to  him  looked  him  over  Avith  deliberate 
scrutiny.  Slowly  her  eyes  passed  down  from 
liis  head  to  his  feet,  and  from  his  feet  back 
to  his  head  ;  and  as  they  came  up  to  the  level 
of  his  own  there  wiis  a  shade  of  softening 
in  them.  Perhaps  she  felt  some  womanish 
admiration  for  his  stalwart  proportions  and 
virile  strength,  or  was  touclicd  by  the  rude 
chivalry  he  had  manifested,  even  in  his 
direst  extremity,  in  guarding  her  bandbox 
against  her  blows,  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  his 
own  person. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  "  you  ain't  quite  as  bad 
a  look  in'  man  as  you  might  be,  though 
there's  plenty  room  for  improvement.  But 
I  guess  we're  both  of  us  a  sight  to 
behold." 

She  took  off  her  hat  and  held  it  between 
her  teeth  while  she  gatliered  her  loose  hair, 
twisted  it  up,  and  tucked  it  in  behind. 
Then  she  put  on  her  hat,  balanced  and  ad- 
justed it,  and  after  giving  her  skirts  a 
vigorous  shake  turned  again  to  Delicti. 
"  Well,  you've  got  me  ;  and  now  what  are 
you  goin'  to  do  with  me  ?  " 

"  Bless  me  if  I  know,"  he  answered ; 
''  but  the  intentions  was  that  the  gent  that 


wants  you  would  meet  us  over  on  the  other 
road  by  the  Dog  branch." 

''  The  gent  that  wants  me  ?     A  man  ?  " 

"  Yes'ni,  a  sort  of  a  man — a  tenderfoot." 

"  Who  under  the  canopy  can  it  be  ? 
What's  liis  name  ?  " 

'^  I've  disremembered  liis  exact  name,  but 
it  sounds  something  like  Smith." 

"  Smith  ?  I  know  Smiths  enough,  good- 
ness knows,  but  I  can't  tliink  of  any  of  'em 
this  would  be  likely  to  be.  What  kind  of  a 
lookin'  man  is  he  ?  " 

"  Smartish  looking,  l)ut  no  beauty." 

"  How  is  he  complected  ?  " 

"  Liglitish,  with  an  incline  to  pinkish  about 
the  nose." 

"  I  don't  want  no  pink-nosed  man  round 
me  ;  but  I  can't  think  who  it  can  be.  Say, 
what's  your  name  F  I  think  we'd  better  be 
introduced." 

"  H'm — well — I'm  of  opinion  that  my 
name  originally  was  William  Deatliburrow\" 

"  Dear  me  !  That's  a  thrinin'-soundin' 
name,  ain't  it  ?  My  name  is  Miss  Lorena 
June.  Now,  you  say  I  was  to  be  took  over 
to  —  what's  the  name  of  tlie  place  ?  " 

"Yes,  Miss  June,  that  was  my  orders." 

"  Humph  !  A  lieap  I  care  for  your  orders 
if  I  don't  want  to  go." 

"  I'm  soundly  convinced  on  that  point. 
Miss  June  ;  you  needn't  argue  it  a  minute." 

"Well,  Mr.  Deathburrow,  it's  just  this 
way  :  from  your  descriptions  of  the  man,  I 
don't  thirds  I  should  like  him,  nor  from  his 
actions  ;  but  I've  great  curiosity  to  see  who 
it  is.  If  it  wa'n't  for  that  I'd  make  you 
send  Red  Head  after  a  horse  and  buggy  to 
take  me  to  Rockerville,  where  I'm  goin'  on 
a  visit  to  Fluorella  Pease,  and  keep  you  here 
witli  me  as  bail  till  he  got  back.  But  as 
things  are  I'll  go,  and  tlie  sooner  we  start 
the  sooner  we'll  git  tliere.  What's  that 
Red  Head  doin'  noW'  ?  " 

She  had  caught  sight  of  the  Kiote,  just  as 
he  had  fastened  his  mouth  to  the  neck  of  a 
quart  flask  and  was  about  to  elevate  it  into 
the  air. 

"What  are  you  drinkin'  out  of  that 
bottle  ?     Liquor  ?  " 

"Yes'm,"  lie  answered  meekly;  "not 
drinkin'  exactly,  but  just  a-goin'  to.  Would 
you  like  some  of  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I'd  like  all  of  it.  Bring  it  here. 
Bring  it  here  !  "  she  repeated  with  emphasis 
as  lie  hesitated. 

Thus  adjured,  he  advanced  with  halting 
steps  and  surrendered  the  bottle. 

"I  don't  approve  of  drinkin',"  said  she. 
"  I've  seen  the  evil  effects,  and  won't  have 
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it.      I  oiiLiiit  by 

,U-(»()(1     I'iii'lltS     (n 

(Miipiy     it,    out, 
but    it's    soinc- 
lini(\s  uscrul    ill 
sickness,  and  so 
I      won't  :     but 
I'll   S(v    tlmt    it 
don't  icinpt  you 
anv  more  I'iuiit 
oil'.      And     I've 
iTot    a    word    in 
seas  on 
for  yon, 
you  n  u- 
man. and 
thai  is.     ij 
you    lair 
toomucli 
for     youi-    own 
U'ood.         I     like 
la  r  fin'    in     its 
])la('('  :   but  i 
catcli  you  niak- 
iiT     any     nioi'c 
fun  of  j)i(',  rii 
sti'aiu-litcn  tlh'in 
leii's  of  youi's  in 
sucli  a,  way  t  hat 
tluw'll  conic  out 
even." 

She  th(Mi  put 
ilu^  bottle  into 
Ihebandboxand 
declai'ed  herself 
ready  (o  stat'l. 

"  How  ai'c  wc 
U'oin'  r  " 

"  Here's  youf 
bni'i'o,"  aiiswer- 
e  (1  Delicti, 
"Tote  liini  up, 
Kiot.e." 

-What,  that 
littJi^  jackass  ? 
]\Ie  !*i<l(M»nliiin  r 
I'm  ])ettei' able  to  carry  b.iin  than  he  is  me."'       hrst    masculine    embrace    she   had    evei'    ex- 

"  ^  <^>ii'll   lind   his  stiXMio-th  all  ri*^hb,  ^liss       ])eri(mced,   and    there    was    an    unmistakable 
'''•'y'-  smile  on  her  plain   In'own   face  as  she  looked 

^"^'x'    ^vciit    up  to  the  aniiiud  and  ])ut  Inn'       (l<>wn  ap>p]'()vinu-lv  af  hei"  late  antau'()iiist. 
hands  on^  his  back.  ^  ''  Well,  I  declare,  Mr.  Deathburn^w,  if  you 

"  How  111  1  i^-oiiio;  to  (y\t,  on  r      I  can  <i'if  cm        aiiff  stroii<i:  !      I    always  did  admire  a,  i^chkI, 
t.o    any    horse,    but    this     thiiijj;    ain't    hiirh        sizabk\  stout  man.      1*  hate  a  i-uiit.'' 
enouuhf  to  jnmp  on  to,  and   he's  a  little   too  The    cavalcade    now     mo\'ed     oiT,    Delicti 

hiiz'h  to  set  down  on."  lendiiio-     the     burro     with     one     hand     and 

\i^<'(    iiH'     help    y(»u,     Mi;:s    .June,"   said        carryiiiir  the   bandbox  with   the  (.ther.     The 
Delicti,  and   then   he  b)ok  hei'  in  his  stroiiu'        Kiot"  broiioht  up  the  lear  and   seemed  to  l)e 
arms  and,  liflim!"  her  up  as  he  would  a  babv,        pondcrinu-  somelhiier. 
l)laced  her  secuiely  in   her  seat.      It  wus  the  "Have    vou   li\ed   verv  loun:  about    here, 


"  She  (lelivenMl  ;i  sweeping  blow  with  her  imibrelL-i.' 
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Mr.  DeathbuiTow  ?  "  said  Miss  June,  after 
thej  had  gone  some  distance  in  silence. 

"Well— no,  Miss  June— not  exactlj— not 
very  long,  just  lately.  As  a  fact,  I  haven't 
stopped  very  long  anywhere  for  some  period 
back." 

"  That's  bad,"  said  she  ;  "  a  roamin'  stone 
gathers  no  moss.   Are  you  a  married  man  ?  " 

"  Ko,  Miss  June  !  not  in  the  least." 

"You'd  ought  to  be.  You'd  be  more 
respected  if  you  was  settled  down  and  had  a 
capable  wife  to  look  after  you,  cut  your  hair, 
and  make  you  look  decent.  But  I  wouldn't 
advise  anybody  to  settle  on  secli  land  as  this. 
I  wouldn't  give  a  cent  an  acre  for  it.  I've 
got  a  quarter  section  in  Kansas,  as  good  land 
as  ever  lay  outdoors.  No  incumbrance — ■ 
eighty  acres  improved — timber  and  water — a 
good  house— plenty  of  stock,  and  money 
ahead.  There's  everything  that  heart  could 
wish.  I've  carried  it  on  alone  for  fifteen 
years,  and  probably  always  shall.  But  it's 
botherin'  sometimes.  I  have  to  depend  on 
hired  men,  and  they  want  overseein'.  I  can 
do  that,  but  I  have  to  oversee  in  the  house, 
too  ;  and  sometimes  I  wish  I  could  be  in  two 
places  at  once,  or  find  some  capable  man  to 
taKe  one  of  tlie  places.  I  used  to  formerly 
think,  sometimes,  that  I  might  in  the  future 
git  married  ;  but,  oh,  calamities  of  Jeremiah  ! 
how  is  anybody  goin'  to  find  the  suitable 
kind  of  a  man  ?  The  men  now'days  are 
mostly  all  fools  and  uncompetents,  like  them 
coots  in  the  stage."  At  this  recollection 
Miss  June  indulged  in  a  grim  chuckle. 

Dehcti  gave  her  a  sly  look  of  intelligence, 
and  when  their  eyes  met  his  face  w^ore  a 
smile  that  matched  hers.  Then  there  was 
silence  for  a  time.  As  they  went  along 
Miss  June's  eyes  rested  on  her  escort  wdtli 
an  expression  that  indicated  strong  interest, 
not  unmixed  with  speculation  as  to  possibili- 
ties ;  and  as  he  walked  at  her  side  he  had 
the  air  of  a  man  trying  to  make  up  his  mind 
on  a  difiicult  question.  As  for  the  Kiote, 
his  humour  had  vanished.  He  was  super- 
stitious and  had  grown  horribly  afraid  of 
this  masterful  woman  who  so  coolly  assumed 
authority  over  him  and  seemed  to  dominate 
even  the  terrible  Corpus  Delicti  himself. 

The  remlezvous  was  soon  reached,  but  Herr 
Smithson  had  not  yet  appeared.  Delicti 
showed  no  signs  of  impatience  at  this,  but 
the  Kiote  was  disappointed  and  anxious. 
Miss  June  remarked  that,  while  they  w^ere 
waiting,  she  would  take  a  stitch  in  her  dress, 
which  had  been  torn  in  the  scuffle  ;  and  she 
was  soon  busy  among  the  contents  of  the 
bandbox.     Under  cover  of  this  diversion  the 


Kiote  held  a  whispered  conversation  with 
Delicti. 

"  Say,  Corpus,  I'm  for  skinnin'  out." 

"  Why  for  ?  What's  the  matter  with 
ye?" 

"  I'm  hoodooed.  She's  a  thirty-two  degree 
witch  ;  and  if  we  don't  vamose  while  we  can, 
she'll  ride  us  for  a  couple  of  broomsticks  for 
all  eternity." 

"She  ain't  a  bad  one,  Simpy.  I  rather 
like  her  ;  and  if  the  tenderfoot  comes  and 
she  goes  away  with  him,  I  rather  incline  to 
think  I  shall  lick  him." 

"  Oh,  Corpus,  she's  jumped  your  claim 
sure  !  But  there  conies  the  tenderfoot. 
Now's  our  chance.     I  say  scoot  !  " 

The  sound  of  wheels  grinding  in  tlie  sand 
was  heard,  and  Herr  Smithson  appeared, 
driving  a  horse  and  buckboard.  He  alighted 
and  came  briskly  forward ;  but  liis  entliusiasm 
went  down  to  zero  when,  instead  of  meeting 
Madame  Del  Sarto,  he  was  confronted  by  the 
threatening  figure  of  Miss  Juue,  whose  face 
had  a  look  in  it  that  boded  trouble,  but 
quickly  changed  to  one  of  grim  amusement. 

"  So  you're  the  man  that  wants  me,  are 
you  ?  "  said  she.  "  Confound  your  impu- 
dence, to  s'pose  I'd  take  up  with  a  pussy 
little  squab  of  a  thing  like  you  !  Oh,  my  ! 
Good-bye,  Johnny  ! "  She  shut  her  eyes 
with  a  grimace,  snapped  her  fingers,  and 
went  back  to  her  bandbox. 

By  this  time  the  resourceful  manager  had 
got  his  second  wind.  "A  fine  day,  Mr.  — 
Corpus.  Well,  here  we  are,  but  where's 
the  lady  ? " 

"  It  appears  to  me  she's  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,"  answered  Delicti,  motioning  with 
his  head  in  the  direction  of  Miss  June,  but 
looking  very  steadily  at  Smithson. 

"  Why,  my  dear  sir,  you  are  joking." 

"  Why  for  ?  She's  the  only  lady  I  know 
of  in  these  parts." 

"  But,  my  esteemed  friend,  there's  a  mis- 
take. That — ah— party  over  there  is  not 
the  lady." 

"  What's  that  you  say  ?  "  roared  Delicti. 
"  What  did  you  call   her  ?     Her  no  lady  ? 

Take  that   back,  you  sucker,   or "     He 

reached  his  hand  behind  him,  drew  his 
revolver  half  out  of  his  belt,  and  made  a 
stride  forward. 

"  Stop  it !  "  cried  Miss  June.  "  Stop  it 
right  off  !  I  won't  have  no  fightin'  over  me ! " 
She  came  up  on  a  run,  and  with  a  dexterous 
movement  hooked  the  crooked  liandle  of  her 
umbrella  into  Delicti's  belt  and  jerked  him 
backward.  There  was  a  sharp  report,  and 
Delicti,    suddenly  lifting   one    of   his   feet, 
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(i;i'a8po(I  it  witl)  botli  liands.  A  ('lianibor  of 
liis  revolver  had  been  (bs('li;ir<i:e(l,  and  the 
bullet,  ])assing  downward,  had  ,u'one  through 
his  foot. 

There  was  a  (juiek  sliiftiui^  of  cliaracters 
in  tlie  seeue.  At  the  report  of  the  pistol 
11  err  Sniithson  boiuided  into  tlie  air  like  a 
rid)])er  ball  and  sprinted  down  the  road  at  a 
])a,('e  that  would  take;  hini  out  of  the  State 
l)ythe  next  niorninu:,  while  the  Kiote,  i>:ivin<i; 
a  yell  of  dismay,  took  to  his  lieels,  and,  work- 
ing' liis  imeipial  legs  to  their  fidl  ca])aeity, 
made  off  through 
the  sage  brush  in 
the  opposite  diree- 
tioii.  But,  pi'ompt 
as  were  these  move- 
ments, they  wei"e 
not  (pricker  than 
those  of  Miss  June. 
Before  the  manager 
had  made  a  dozen 
jumps  slie  was  into 
her  l)andl)()x,  and 
had  out  of  it  a 
lieavy  sliawl,  the 
bottle  of  whisky, 
some  pliials,  ])ieees 
of  cloth,  and  a.  pair 
of  scissors.  She 
spread  the  sliawd 
on  the  ground, 
then  flew  to  the 
buckboa,rd,  and 
was  Inick  in  a  ilasli 
with  the  seat  cush- 
ion, which  she  put 
down  on  the  sliawl. 
Then  she  went  to 
Delicti  and  ])ut  her 
shoulder  under  his 
ai'm.  He,  in  the 
meantime,  had  been 
ping  about  on  one 
and  bellowing  forili  his  wralh  and 
anguish  in  I'oai'ings  lh;it  ;id<led  iVc-^h 
\'igoui'  to  the  terror-inspired  legs  of  11  err 
Smithson  and  seni  the  alarmed  buri'o  gallop- 
ing olT  after  the  Kiote. 

''Come  right  along  with  me  now  -right 
along.  Von  mny  holler  all  you  want  to  :  it's 
good  \()V  relie\in'  pain,  but  sweariiT  won't 
b(4-ter  it  none.'' 

She  hel])ed  him  to  sit  down  on  the  shawl 
and  gave  him  some  of  the  whisky.  "  It's 
good  b>r  these  o(H;a,sions,''  said  she,  "and 
it's  lucky  \  took  it,  or  that  Ue(l  Head  would 
Inive  drinked  it  all  u])  by  this  time.  Now 
let  me  have  that  butcher-knife."     She  un- 


hooked his  belt,  took  out  the  knife,  and  then 
made  him  lie  down  witli  his  head  on  the 
cushion.  In  a  minute  she  had  cut  away  his 
boot  and  ex])osed  tlie  injured  foot.  She 
examined  it  carefully  and  not  unskilfidly 
with  eye  and  hand,  and  soon  declared  lier 
o])i]don  that  it  wasn't  much  of  a  wound,  after 
all.  ''  The  bullet's  gone  clean  througli,"  said 
she,  "  and  it  nrust  have  hui't  awful  at  first, 
for  it  went  right  in  aniong  the  cords  ;  but 
there  ain't  no  ai'teries  busted  nor  bones  broke." 
She  took  l)its  of  cloth,  satui'ated  tliem  with 


the  couleutsof  hei' ])hials,  and  put  them  on 

the    wound.      "J    use    ai'nica,"    said    she. 

••  Some  ])r('fers  cai'bolic  oil:  biu  I  like 
ai'uica,  specially  b)r  tlu^  lirsl  application." 

l)eli(;ti  nu^anwhilc  had  ceased  his  com- 
plainimrs  and  was  lyinu'  <pnet.  attentixely 
obs<ir\'inu"  liei'  movements,  lie  looked  al  hei* 
homely,  resolute,  and  yet  womanly  face,  and 
watched  the  swift  motions  of  the  hands  that 
were  so  heaxy  in  strife,  but  S(>  light  and  deft 
in  their  j)resenl  im'nist rat.ions. 

'' Xow.  Mr.  Deathbiu'i'ow,  ])ut  your  limrer 
on  the  bandiiu'e  right  there  and  hold  il 
tiizht.  while  I  git  a  long  pie<'e  to  biii<l  round 
the  whole  and  sew  it  on." 

The  long  })iece  was  soon  found,  and  as  she 
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secured  it  in  place  she  proceeded  to  adiiiin- 
ister  some  wholesome  counsel  to  her  patient. 
"  This  accident  all  comes  from  vour  carryin' 
round  a  loaded  pistol.  It's  a  verj  careless 
habit,  for  it  may  go  off  any  time  and  hit 
somebody.  And  I  sometimes  think,  William 
— tbere,  I've  said  it.  Well,  I  might  as  well 
say  it  as  think  it,  and  I  think  short  names  is 
best  between  friends,  anyway.  Yon  may  call 
me  Lorena  for  all  I  care.  But  as  I  was  goin' 
to  say,  William,  I  sometimes  think  you're 
quick-tempered,  and  that  makes  it  all  the 
more  danger.  Think  how  awful  it  would  be 
if  you  had  shot  the  man." 

"  I  w^arn't  a-playing  it  to  hurt  the  fool," 
said  Delicti.  "  I  wanted  to  scare  him  away 
I  was  afraid  lie'd  coax  you  off  with  him,  and 
I  wouldn't  had  you  slope  with  him  for  twice 
the  stakes  he  was  to  cough  up." 

"  Ob,  William,  wliat  a  joker  you  are!  Me 
go  off  witli  him  ?  I  should  have  thought 
you'd  know  me  better.  But  you  scairt  him  bad 
enough  to  pay  him  well  for  his  impudence  to 
me.  He's  run  the  fat  all  off  from  him  by 
this  time  ;  and  at  the  rate  he  was  goin'  his 
friends'll  never  see  him  agin.  There,  I 
think  that'll  be  comfortable  ;  but  when  we 
git  to  the  village,  we'll  have  a  doctor  look  at 
it  for  safety,  though  I  don't  think  he  can 
improve  it  much." 

She  got  him  into  the  buckboard,  wrapped 
her  shawl  about  his  foot,  and  then  climbed 
up  herself  and  took  the  reins. 


guess  he's  got 


"  It's  lucky  that  man  left  his  rig  behind 
him,"  said  she.     "  It  looks  like  a,  purty  good 
horse  for  this  country,  but  I 
a  touch  of  the  springhalt." 

Wliat  passed  l)etween  them  on  their  drive 
back  to  Bagetown  is  a  part  of  their  family 
history  and  concerns  no  one  outside  the 
family  ;  but  as  they  drove  into  town,  soon 
after  dark,  she  was  saying,  "  Yes,  William, 
on  all  accounts  it's  best  for  us  to  go  straight 
home.  I  can  put  oft'  the  visit  to  Fluorella 
Pease  —  and  I  don't  know  as  it's  very 
necessaiT  to  be  made,  anyway— and  duty 
calls  me  back." 

They  stopped  once  to  make  an  inquiry  of  a 
passer-by,  and  then  drove  to  a  house  known 
to  be  the  residence  of  the  Baptist  minister. 
Here  they  stopped,  and  she  assisted  him  into 
the  house,  and  half  an  hour  later  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Deathburrow^  came  out  and 
went  to  the  doctor's  office. 

That  night  when  the  express  went  through, 
among  those  who  boarded  the  train  was  a 
lame  man,  who  supported  himself  on  one  side 
with  an  umbrella  and  was  supported  on  the 
other  by  a  woman  who  carried  in  her  free 
hand  a  large  bandbox.  She  helped  him  into 
the  car,  made  a  man  give  up  one  of  the 
two  seats  he  was  monopolising,  put  him  into 
it,  and  tucked  him  up.  Then  the  bell  rang, 
the  conductor  shouted,  "  All  aboard  !  "  the 
wheels  went  round,  and  the  train  rushed 
eastward. 


{Copyright^  1899,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  by  the  S.  S,  McClure  Co.) 
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AMONG     THE     KEXTJSH 
FlUJIT    riCKERS. 

l^Y   Fiii<]j)ERrcK  A.  Talj^ot. 

I'lisphcrrics,  nud  cnri'aiits,  or.  to  adopt  the 
l^arlancc  of"  the  fruit -i^Towi  i',  ''  bolloiu 
i'mit,'"  wliik'  ilic  clKTrics  and  plums  arc 
cliielly  iz'i'owii  around  ^laidslnnc. 

Hie  amiual  ('onsuiiijilioii  of  fniii-  of  all 
sorts  in  this  countrv  is  cnoi'inous.  and  tlicse 
particulai'  fi'uits,  owini,^  to  their  ]K'ris]ial)le 
natiii'c.  have  lo  hu,'  ])rodu('(Ml  as  neai' home 
as  ]H)ssil)l('.  Oui"  mai'kets  absorb  a  vast 
(plant ity  of  tlie  ])rodu(lion  meiH^ly  in  tlie 
sn])piyino"  of  (lie  e{)hemeral  demands  of  tlie 
table  :  but  l)y  fai"  the  laru'esL  eousumptioii 
of  fi'uit.  is  thai  carried  on  tlii'ouo-li  the 
medium  of  tlie  scAei'al  lar<^"e  jam  and 
preserved  fruit  factoriis. 

Contraets  are  ari'anii'ed  l)ei\veen  the  fruit 
,i>:rower  and  tlie  jam  manufaetiu'er  by  wliieh 
the  former  au'rees  to  su]>p1y  so  much  fruit 
e\'ery    season.      If    the    ei'op    is  a    ])lentiful 

riHlIK  count V  of  Kent,  with  its  Jiop  one.'  then  tlie  .irrouer  is  able  more  than 
I  irardeiis.'corn  and  hav  tields,  and  ^nnicuntly  to  meet  the  demands  ol  the 
^-       cob-nut    planlati(ms,   un'conlaminale<l         nmnulacturer  and   is  able  to  dispose  of   the 

bv     the     viiiatino-    smoke     that     fre^juentlv        Innt  o\ er  and  above  this  contract  (piantity 

blio-hts  and  lays  bare  the  countryside  around        at    (  oveiit     dardeii     ()r    other    inarkets    m 

our  LTixuit    maiiufacturinu'   centres,   has    been 

a])proj)riately      called      ''  .fhe      (larden      of 

Hitirland."    '  Yet    this    ]M)etic    iiaiiK^    mio:ht. 

with  even  stricter  accuracy  b(^   plirase(l  aiuAV 

as  "Th"  Orchard  of  r.ii,u-land,*"  for  allhouirh 

the    most    ircMierally  known    ])roduct   of    the 

county  is  t,he  ho]),  I\(Mit  is  also  a  stronghold 

of    anOther    au'ricultiiral    industry,    annually 

increasiiiLr    in    ])ro])ort  ions, 

which    l)ids   fair  seriously  to 

rival   the  ])roduct  so  lonii;  and 

so  int-imately  associated   with 

the  district.     This  is  thi^  ex- 

t(Misi\-e  cuhixation  of  cherries. 

M  raw  be;-!"ies,   raspbei'i'ies,   and 

currants, 

Properly  speaking',  there  ai'c 

two  invat    fruit -u-rowiim-    dis- 
tricts    oiK^    in    the    north    of 

the    county    around   Swanlev, 

wluM'c  the  lai'u'cst  orchards  in 

th<'  country  are   to   be   found, 

and    the   other    in    mid-Kent. 

round    th(}    old    county   town    of    Maidston(\        by    buying-   up  all   the   a\ailable    fruit,   lea\'e 

The     bn'iner     district      is     almost      (Mitii'cly        scarcely  any  for  marketal)l(^  j)ur])()ses  :   con- 
devoted  to    the   culti\atioii   of   strawl)erries,        secpiently   fruit  rises  iu   price.     There    is    ;i 
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\arious  ])ans  of  the  c(mntry.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  tlieix^  should  be  a.  scarcity  of 
fruit,  then  the  ,u'rower  may  have  the  ,i;:reat.est 
ditliciihy  in  supplyinu'  his  contracts,  and  the 
result  is  that  the 
jam    mannfacturers.  ^-»-^^-..~^-»»««>^,.^-«».«-«^ 
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great  deal  of  inicertainty  in  the  uiiltivafcioti 
of  fruit.  In  tlie  Hpi'inir,  when  the  fields  are 
one  mass  of  bloom,  there  is  every  pronuse  of 
an  abundant  croj)  :  then  Jack  Frost  pays  a 
visit  one  niirht,  later  than  he  is  wont,  and 
plays  sad  havoc  with  the  blossom,  ruthlessly 
dashing  to  the  ground  idl  the  farmer's  bright 
prospects  of  a  successful  season. 

The  fruit  gardens  near  Bwa-nley  extend  in 
all  directions.  Acre  after  acre  of  undulating 
ground  is  covered  ^vith  the  dark  green 
fobage  of  the  currant  bushes  and  rcispberry 
canes,  or  carpeted  with  strawberry  plants  all 
planted  in  regidar   longitudinal   rows.     On 


height,  and  woidd  only  bear  fruit  at  the 
eiuls,  but  by  keeping  tliem  cut  back  tliey 
gi'ow  ^'ery  busliy,  and  the  fruit,  in  addition 
to  ])eing  sti'onger,  better,  and  richer,  is  much 
more  abundant.  Probably  tlje  strawberries 
require  the  greatest  amount  of  attention,  for, 
in  the  spring,  straw  has  to  be  distributed 
among  tlie  plants  to  preserve  the  frm't. 

Towards  tlie  end  of  May  there  is  a  general 
exodus  from  London  and  otlier  towns  of  that 
nomadic  population  which  linds  employment 
in  the  harvesting  of  various  country  products. 
Many  of  tliese  summer  labourers  journey 
from  farm  to  farm  in  tlieir  caravans  searcli- 


WEIGHING    THE    FIlUlT. 


some  farms  space  is  econonused  l)y  planting 
the  straw l)en'ies  in  rows  ])etween  the  currant 
buslies,  but  in  the  majoivity  of  cases  fields 
are  set  aside  for  the  sole  culti\'ation  of  the 
different  classes  of  fruit. 

The  plants  rerpure  but  little  attention  in 
their  culture.  After  the  pickers  liave  com- 
])letel  their  task  the  ras])berry  canes  and 
currimt  bushes  are  pruned  and  the  straw- 
berries trimmed.  Ploughing  performs  the 
dual  ol)jects  of  loosening  tlie  earth  around 
the  roots  and  dealing  away  the  weeds.  The 
ras|)berry  canes  ai'c  iiruiuMl  to  a  height  of 
about  tliree  feet.  If  this  were  not  done 
they    would    grow    to   six   or   eight  feet  in 


ing  for  employment,  wliile  vast  numliers 
have  to  lie  content  with  "  Hhanks'  pony," 
spending  the  nights  in  barns,  out-houses,  or 
under  the  wayside  hedge.  Tlie  majority  of 
tlie  farmers,  however,  prefei*  to  emjiloy  the 
hands  living  upon  their  estates,  assisted  by  the 
wives  and  children,  as  the  lawlessness  of  this 
vagabond  contingent  has  become  intoleralile. 
Yet  tliey  are  oliliged  to  utilise  ihi)  services 
of  a  large  number  of  gipsies,  for  the  fruit 
season  is  sliort  it  lasts  about  six  weeks 
in  all  and  work  lias  to  be  maintained  at 
high  pressure  during  that  ])eriod  in  ordt^'  to 
gather  the  crops  in.  On  the  farm  I  visited, 
which  comprised  some  400  acres,  about  500 
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])i(;kei's  wei'e  cTir})l()yi'(l,  iiioHt  of  tlieiii  .ulpsies  ])lu{'k(Ml,    wjicii   tlic  ])idv('rs  attack  tlio    next 

ill  this  case.  rcw,    and     so     cii,     wcrkiiiii;    systeiiiatically 

The  daily  round  of  toil  coimncnccs  about  aci'oss    tlic    iicld.       There    is    uo    ])ossihihty 

lialf  past  li\'e    in    the   iiioruiiiu-     that   is,   of  of   the   we-rk    beiiii^-   inditrerently  performed, 

coui'se,  provided    tlie   weatlier   is   at  ail   ])ro-  as     liauds     are     sjiecially    detailed     ofT     to 

|)itious.      l)y  this  time  the  summer  suii  has  see    that    the     1)ushes    or    ])laiits    are     duly 

eya])orated  all  the  dew  that  settled  u|H)n  the  stripped  of  all  I'ipe  fruit.      When  tlie  l)askets 

fruit  overni^rht.      It    is   most    essential    that  lane  been  tilled  the  fruit  is  weiirhed  with  an 

th(^    fruit    sliould    not   be    at    all    wet   when  exactitude   worthy   of    Shylock    |)rior    to    its 

picked,    or     it    will    perish    within    a    \'ery  desj)atch     to    the     market.       The    scale    of 

few  houi's.     Work    is  then   continned,   with  remuneration  to  the  ])ickei's  is  one  halfpenny 

one  or  two  sli^^ht   inter\'als,    li^ht    throu<i:h  a,  p(auid.     On   the    face    of    it  this   seems  a 

the  day   until   six   or    seven    o'clock    in    tlu!  veiy  "  sweatinji; ''   remuneration,  but  it  imist 

evening.       True,    tlu;    task    does    not    entail  be   reniembere<l    that  in    the  liei^jfht    of    the 

much  j)hysical  exertion,  but  at  the  same  time  season,   when   the   fruit  is   veiy   ])leiitiful,   it 

it  is  very  fati<ruin<2:,  especdally  in  tlu^  heat  of  takes    a.    very    shoi't    tinu?    to    till    a  liasket, 

the    day,   when    the    sun's    rays    pour    down  and     many    of    the    ])ickei's     by    remaining 

relentlessly   upon   the   backs  of  the  stooping  steadfastly    at  tluar    work    are    able  to  earn 

labourers."  so  much  as  ten  shillings  ])er  day.     Of  course, 

The  ])ickers  are  armed  with  small  I)askets,  as    tlie    end    of    the    season    approaches    the 

each  capable  of  hokling  about  six  |)ounds  of  fiuit   is  iHst   so  abundant,  and  conse((nently 

fruit.      Operations  are  (commenced   upon  the  it  lak(s   longer  to   fill   the  baskets,  with  the 

first    row    of    strawberries,     ras])berries,     or  lesull    that     the    daily    earnings    decrease, 

currants,   whicln^ver  the    case    may    be,    and  Then    it   is  that  the  inconstancy  and    unre- 

continued   until    all   the   ripc^  fi'uit  has  lieeii  liability    <»f    i\\v    nomadic^    tril)e    of    pickers 
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assert  themselves,  for  when  the  daily  wage 
only  amounts  to  about  three  shillings,  and 
this  after  long  and  incessant  toil,  the 
gipsies  suddenly  cease  work  and  seek  for 
pastures  new. 

The  fruit  that  is  intended  for  jam  manu- 
facture is  transferred  to  large,  cone-shaped 
tubs,  each  holding  about  half  a  hundred- 
w^eight  of  fruit.  These  are  sent  to  the 
Metropolis  by  road,  for  Swanley  is  only 
seventeen  miles  distant  from  town  ;  so  that, 
in  addition  to  rapid  delivery,  the  expense  of 
the  railway  carriage  is  saved — a  by  no  means 
small  consideration.  Some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  demands  for  fruit  for  the 
jam  trade  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  last  season  Messrs.  Crosse  and  Blackvvell, 
the  well  known  jam  and  preserve  manu- 
facturers, purchased  no  less  than  40,000  lbs. 
of  one  day's  picking  upon  this  farm.  The 
largest  quantity  of  fruit  ever  sent  to  market 
in  one  week  was  220,000  lbs.  The  fruit 
intended  for  dessert  or  other  domestic  pur- 
poses is  sent  to  market  in  the  ordinary  large 
circular  baskets. 

The  cherry  picking  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Maidstone  is  very  similar.  When  the 
cherries  have,  to  use  the  agricultural  ver- 
nacular, "  stoned,"  advertisements  may  be 
seen  in  the  press  offering  the  orchards  of 
fruit — not  the  fruit  trees  themselves — for 
sale.  When  the  purchaser  completes  his 
transaction  he  has  to  take  all  future  risks. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  this  fruit,  however,  is 
consumed  upon  the  table,  very  little  indeed 
being  utilised  by  the  jam  manufacturer. 

Upon  some  barren  waste  or  wood  in  close 
proximity  to  the  farm  will  be  found  the 
gipsy  encampment,  where  the  wandering 
pickers,    whose    gregarious   instinct   is   pro- 


verbial, live,  move,  and  have  their  being. 
It  is  a  motley  colony.  Those  that  are  in  an 
improved  position  can  afford  the  luxury  of  a 
caravan,  in  which  all  the  various  domestic 
offices  and  residential  apartments  of  the 
ordinary  householder  are  cramped  into  one 
narrow,  oppressive,  and  odoriferous  compart- 
ment a  few  feet  square.  Others  in  less 
flourishing  circumstances  erect  makeshift  tents 
of  pieces  of  canvas,  sackcloth,  or  anything  that 
is  available,  stretched  over  an  arched  skeleton 
of  wood.  Such  rudely  constructed  wigwams, 
although  a  tolerable  habitation  under  con- 
ditions of  fine  w^eather,  are  veritable  dens  of 
misery  when  it  rains,  for  the  imperfect  and 
weather-beaten  canvas  covering  offers  but 
little  shelter,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
interior  scanty  household  effects  are  soddened 
with  water,  and  the  unfortunate  inmates  half 
drowned.  The  owners  of  the  farms  provide 
long,  narrow  sheds,  partitioned  off  into 
narrow  compartments  like  cattle  pens,  about 
five  or  six  feet  in  width  and  from  eight  to 
nine  feet  in  length,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  possess  neither  a  caravan  nor  the  where- 
withal for  erecting  a  tent. 

When  the  fruit-picking  season  has  finished, 
the  wanderers  turn  towards  Maidstone  and 
its  environs  along  the  banks  of  the  Medway, 
and  once  more  set  to  work  in  September 
picking  the  hops.  With  their  deft  fingers 
this  employment  affords  them  much  more 
remuneration  than  may  be  earned  in  the 
orchards.  As  a  few  wrecks  elapse  after  the 
fruit  season  has  ended  before  the  hop-picking 
begins,  some  of  the  more  industrious 
nomads  occupy  the  interval  in  the  corn- 
fields, though  reaping  is  by  no  means 
compatible  with  the  average  gipsy's  idea 
of  work. 
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H   ipaetoial. 

PjY  \V.   n.   MAK<n;isoN. 


By 
'   f^WLAND 

Ulustrated  hy  Warwick  Goble. 


CALI.E  SAN  (lIORdlO  is  dark,  dirty, 
and  crowded.  Not  a  clieerfid  borne 
to  any  but  a  true-born  A^enetian. 
Strangers  know  the  aiJh  very  well,  for  it  is 
a  short  cnt  to  the  great  Hotel  Yerona.  Tlie 
more  observant  of  these  might  have  noticed 
a  pale  face,  framed  in  glorious  Titian  hair, 
at  one  of  the  windows,  and  might  ha\'e 
thonght  it  like  a  beantifnl  Bellini  for  pnrity 
of  ontline.  They  could  not  guess  that  "  La 
Principessa,"  as  her  girl  companions  called 
her,  was  a  defoiined  dwarf,  with  this  lovely 
liead  set  incongruously  between  crooked 
shoulders  hidden  by  tlie  rippling  glory  of 
hair.  Up  there,  in  the  hTiml)le  dressmaker's 
little  dingy  room,  the  J^rincess  sewed  all 
day,  and  told  the  wonderful  stories  by  wluch 
slie  had  won  lier  name. 

For  tliis  little  Venetian  maiden  of  seven- 
teen, wliose  hold  on  hei"  maimed  life  was  so 
fragile,  lived  in  a  world  of  her  own,  peopled 
with  kings  and  queens,  and,  above  all,  princes. 
She  believed  nearly  as  devoutly  in  magic  as 


in  the  saints, 
and  said  her 
prayers  more 
particularly 
to  San  Gior- 
g  i  0 ,  w  h  0 
flamed  gor- 
g  e  o  u  s  in 
eluding  liair 
and  glitter- 
ing   armour 

in  a  cei'tain  stained -glass  window  that  threw 
a  transparent  treasure  of  precious  stones  on 
the  flooi-  of  her  fa^  ourite  church. 

For  a  long  time  past  La  Principessa  had 
been  too  ill  to  go  to  that  clnu'ch.  Li  the 
winter"  she  had  coughed  all  night,  and  put 
lier  slender  hands  to  her  side  to  try  to  ease 
the  didl  ])ain.  But  she  liad  told  her  stories 
in  her  poor,  husky  voice,  Ijccause  the  others 
so  entreated  her,'  till  the  workers  had  for- 
gotten their  cold  and  hunger,  as  she  took 
them  away  into  enchanted  gardens  "  full  of 
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^HNit     rush's    niid     l;ii!,    holy,    wliiU^    lilies,"        tlie  jjoorcsb  beprirJir  as  for  the  ricliest  of  tlu) 
l.hoiiLrli  j>o\cr(_v  is  \i'r;/  cfiicl  in  \^;iii('n.  fon-xfwri.     St.  Murk's  E\-e  caiiH'  at   last,  and 

Al  last  (Ik'toM  \aiiisli('(l  and  SjU'iiii!- (•aiiic  tiiat  inoniinii',  of  all  tlie  u'irls  in  Calli;  Sail 
back.  Spi'inLT  sh'als  into  VeiiiiX!  in  some  (iioro;io,  I,a  I'l'incipcssa,  was  the  only  one 
snbllc,  swcei  disiz-nisc,  liki^  a.  lii^-li-born  whose  heart  did  not  lieat  at  the  thonu'lit. 
beauty  in  a  mask. 
There  are  no  prim- 
]'os<'s  lo  unlock  her 
dcliu'his  with  their 
keys  of  hea\(Mi.  no 
orcliesti'a  of  birds, 
no  {)  a  LT  <'  a  n  I  of 
t-ender  unfolding 
leax'es.  What  an 
MuL^dish  poet.  ('alliMl 
'^1  u-reen^  sky'-;  ^S- 
nn"nor  thirds."  a  ^* 
som<'thinu"  sweet  as 
lii'st  lo\e  in  the 
iX^ntle  air  \\w>k' 
ai'e  the  only  si^ns 
that  wake  X'eniee 
from  the  weai'y 
let  ha  I'u'y  of  the 
winter  loi"  whieh 
she  is  all  nnlitt.ed, 
into  the  triumph  of 
h(M'  days  of  molu-n 
U'old  and  niu'hts  of 
sil\'<'r. 

La  Prin<'i  p''ssa 
ceased  to  coULi'h, 
but  the  lauL'aiid  ^'^-^^ 
wai'mth  made  her 
very  tire(l.  SJn^  lav 
a  \\a 

he; 

toll  t  he  Hours  awav 
in  its  rich,  full 
\'oie",  and  some- 
time;-; ■  she  rrosse(l 
heiself  and    j»rayed 

for    [Ull'don     bee;MI-e 

she  did  not  1(^11  j,,.]' 
l)ead;'.,  but  was 
always  walkinu'  with 
the  l*rin<'e  in  (hat 
wonderful  ^-arden 
of  her  fancies. 

She  1  i\  ('(!  i  11 
Di'ca  m  lan<},  and 
1  he  u'ir  Is  Would 
listen      in      woiuhr 

^^'"■'^  ■^''^'  ^*'^<^  "f  Hh'  sti-ann-e  visions  tliat  She  alone  was  sure  :  she  had  no  doul)ts.  For 
oame  with  t.Jie  nio-ht.  April  was  sweet  and  everv  A'enetian  knows  that  on  this  nio-lit  all 
'*•'''">■  ^''''^  >■*•"'-  '"It  La  Lrincipessa  could  true'  lovers  uo  abroa'l  and  flinu^  a  rosebud, 
"'*'  '^\]  out.  lo  stroll  in  (he  ritU(\  far  less  in  as  a  siirn.  up  to  tJie  window  of  the  chosen, 
the  ha/za,  where  the  liirhts,  the  music,  and  Many  a  ^rirl,  full  (»f  hopes  and  fears,  waits 
all    the   joy  and   s})len(h)ur  are  as   much    for        for  San  Marco  with  a  lontciiiK  that,  is  half  fear. 


,'e  ry  1 1  re(  I .      S 1 1  ( ^  1  a  y  '-^Ktf  ''"*  •'  .^.T   ■  "•  \V«?'i  C*'   Ji 

i^^■ake    at     ni^dit.      '-^  ^^^^'■''  V    -'•^^''^^'-?.--"*-'C; 
learin-  San    Ahu'co      ^^^  ^' ->     -■•  \  2:    ^'- ?%   'k 


-^^-'^^fe^ 


•  She   liciicvcd   iicartN'   as   licvnutly   in   inn^ic  as   in   tlic   saints." 
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"  Poverina,  for  you  there  can  never  be  a 
lover,"  said  handsome  Giiiha  to  the  Prin- 
cipessa. 

The  child's  eyes  grew  dreamy.  "I  have 
my  Prince.  Surely,  surely  be  will  come  to 
me.  Then  we  shall  go  to  the  green,  sweet 
garden,  and  rest  always." 

"  She  is  mad,"  whispered  another ;  but 
Giulia,  who  was  very  sad,  said  softly,  "  Hush  ! 
Let  her  take  comfort,  and  let  us  pray  the 
holy  saints  to  keep  her  happy.  I  myself 
offered  a  candle  to  San  Giorgio  in  her  in- 
tention. He  is  a  fine  saint,  and  I  think  he 
heard." 

"Pray  for  yourself,  rather.  There  is  a 
Biondina  in  Calie  San  Moise.  They  say 
Giovanni  is  under  that  balcony  each  night." 

Giulia  sighed,  but  the  little  Prhicipessa 
went  on  with  her  story — how  tlie  high-born 
ladies  danced  in  their  silks  and  satins,  and 
how  the  Prince  passed  by  them  all  to  go 
away  into  the  city  to  choose  the  simple, 
lowly  maiden  in  her  white  robe.  "  It  was 
the  Eve  of  San  Marco,  and  when  night  fell 
the  Prince  stood  under  her  window  and  sang 
a  heavenly  song,  and  he  flung  the  red  rose- 
bud at  the  maiden's  feet,  and  afterwards  he 
would  have  put  the  crown  on  her  golden  hair, 
but  she  would  have  none  of  it ;  only  the  red 
rosebud  blazed  there  as  a  trophy."  The 
voice  of  the  Principessa  grew  very  weak. 
She  stopped  short  at  this  point  and  fell 
back  fainting. 

They  laid  lier  on  the  bed,  and  the  room 
seemed  very  quiet  for  awhile.  The  padrona^ 
who  was  aunt  to  La  Principessa,  grumbled, 
because  she  wanted  to  go  out  in  the  Piazza 
that  night. 

"  Someone  must  see  to  this  sick  dreamer," 
she  said  sourly.  "As  for  you  girls,  on  San 
Marco  your  foolish  heads  are  too  full  of 
lovers  and  roses  to  remember  Christian 
charity." 

Then  Giulia  stepped  forward.  "  Let  me 
watch  with  her." 

The  others  laughed.  "  What,  Giulia  ? 
There  will  be  buds  in  plenty  on  your  balcony. 
Let  Giovanni  go  his  stupid  ways.  There, 
are  half-a-dozen  gondolieri  ready  to  take  his 
place." 

But  Giulia  was  firm,  and  when  the  evening 
came  she  knelt,  weeping  passionate  tears, 
beside  La  Principessa,  w^ho  smiled  in  her 
sleep  as  if  sweet  visions  kept  her  company. 
"  Holy  Mother  of  pity,  let  me  die  instead  of 
her.  She  is  happy  with  her  fairy  Prince.  I 
cannot  live  without  Giovanni." 

Meanwdiile,  in  a  great,  bare  room  in  an 
old  palazzo,  an  English  artist,  very  young, 


tall,  and  fair,  sat  at  supper  with  an  Italian 
friend. 

"  If  you  have  any  fancy  for  a  pretty  model 
or  a  pretty  signorina,  amico,  now  is  your 
time,"  said  the  Italian.  "To-night  is  the 
Eve  of  San  Marco.  Every  girl  in  Venice  is 
on  her  balcony,  waiting  for  her  lovers  to 
throw  rosebuds  at  her  feet.  It  is  allowed. 
How  else  should  they  know  we  love  them. 
As  for  me,  I  shall  sing,  '  La  donna  e  mobile,' 
so  false  is  mine  to  me." 

L'Estrange  had  been  in  Venice  three 
months — long  enough  to  want  to  be  there 
for  ever.  He  was  only  tw^o-and-twenty,  and 
the  magic  had  wrought  strongly  on  a  tem- 
perament naturally  very  plastic.  He  had 
not  painted  much,  but  he  had  thought  and 
ripened  in  the  wonder  of  it  all.  And  now 
spring  was  coming,  and  it  beat  in  every 
pulse. 

"  I  am  only  in  love  with  Venice  herself. 
I  would  throw  my  rose  into  the  Adriatic,  as 
the  Doge  did  his  ring,  and  marry  her,  if  it 
were  possible." 

"  With  such  a  voice  as  yours,  I  would  find 
something  more  human,  more  tender,  than 
stony  Venice.  Well,  good-night.  I  am 
going.  She  may  be  fickle — they  say  so — 
but  she  is  certainly  fair.     A  7TverJerlay 

Hubert  L'Estrange  had  thought  himself 
heartbroken  when  he  came  to  Venice.  In 
three  months  she  had  healed  him  with  her 
still  beauty,  her  silence.  The  fret  and  fever 
of  noisy  life  was  but  a  mere  jarring  memory 
here,  among  the  exquisite  pictured  Madonnas 
who  seem  in  their  spiritual  loveliness  to 
surpass  all  living  realities. 

To-night  a  faint,  far-off  touch  of  the  old 
pain  came  back.  He  would  have  none  of  it. 
He  would  force  it  aside.  It  was  late  now, 
almost  midnight,  but  he  would  go  out,  and 
see  if  Fate  had  any  sweet  surprises  left. 

Boyishly  theatrical,  he  put  on  a  cloak  and 
wide  hat.  "  The  mandolin,  too,  to  make  it 
complete."  He  took  no  gondola,  though  the 
moon  lay  full  on  the  Grand  Canal,  and  all 
the  Riva  was  a  wide  coast  of  shimmering 
silver.  He  loitered  from  street  to  street, 
alw^ays  with  lighted  windows  and  dark  forms 
beneath  them,  often  with  music.  Always 
the  same  w^ords  :  "  Butite  sul  balcon  e  da  me 
un  segno." 

It  was  so  late  that  when  he  reached  Calle 
San  Giorgio  most  of  the  happy  girls  had 
answered  their  signallers  and  gone  out  to  the 
Piazza,  where  the  great  band  was  giving  the 
"  Faust "  music  significantly.  One  window, 
with  a  narrow,  rickety  balcony,  was  curtained 
and  closed.     Hubert  L'Estrange   could    not 


OM  rm-:  i:vi:  of  s.w  mauco. 


U?r 


He   wns  there      her    l'rin< 


liri\('  cNphiincd  \\\\\  II  m- 
!(*!'<'-i('(l  hill)  :  hilt  he  paused 
midr]-  ii. 

Willi  in,  I, a  I^'inciju'ssa 
\Mi-;  awake,  V('(  uandcrinii- 
ill  Iht  dream  uiirjd,  nnlv 
v\  iiii  so  r!iaiiL:"e<l  a  fare  ihal, 
(iiidia  prayeii  Ix'side  her, 
*•  1 1(»lv  San  ^Jidi'u'io,  siie<'«)iir 
ns  hot  h.  Make  her  pafliway 
t(»  Paradise  easy,  and  iri\(' 
ine  hack  <  iinvaniii  ////'//" 

lie  wanted  t(»  know  w  hy 
the  wiiuh'W  was  closed,  and 
lh«'n  it  struck  him  as  wnrih 

W  hile   to   t  IT    tn   (>|M'!|    il.        j  {c 

did  not  kn'»\v  any  Italian 
soii'js  (lint  siiiK-d.  so.  with 
enoiiu'h  (»}'  the  past  in  his 
soft  tenor  \oicr  to  H-i\c  it, 
lenderne^s,  he  <\\\vs  a  little 
soim'  that  had  hronu'lit  no 
fame  to  either  po^t  or 
innsician.  l»iil  iniLi'hi  ha\-e 
Ihiiteivd  from  the  h(»ok  of 
Heine  : 

M\    h>\  r    liKf  n    !iM\\  .>r  un  a  , 

\\v\     M!\      h".'lll      WMXi'ii     Ixihi, 

I.<.\  (    -iici.    ,•!-    th.     liuw!  r^  «h', 
\!Hi    ui\     h.ar!    u-PM'.i    mM. 

!    iiiMii'<!    i!i\     hi'M'   ui!f   (l;n 
In    hm.'r'i.ri.li'. 

'I  hnr     <-.     .,ili\      ;i     -'.'1   .     1,,     .;iN 
L..\.'     !i\oi    .'UHi     .!ir<l. 

The  l*riiieipcsN;i  heard, 
and  heard   w  it  h    no  woiid'-r. 

"  Listen,  ( i  inlia,  Vou 
mn<l  iit'lp  Die  to  the  h;il- 
cony.  It  is  he  :  it  is  the 
Prinec,  1  Ic  lia<  hroiiLihl  me 
my  xyA  rosidnid.  lie  sino-s 
in  a  si  rami'e  laniriiaii'e  :  hiu 
1  knew  jic  would  not  fail. 
M_\   lo\  <',  m\    j*rinc<-  !  ** 

With  a  slienL:th  thai  t(t 
<Jiulia  sc«Mn<'d  miraenlous 
t  he  d\  wvs  -ii'i  walked  ieehly 
i(.  the  window.  (iiiilia 
IIuiil:'  a  shaw  1  o\  er  her.  hut 
she  was  ;dl  iineonsci(ais. 
Wdu'ti      Av'      l'i(»ked      down 

he     was    theO'        hei'      p!  ince, 

tall  and  lair  and  iH'hl.'. 
I/Msii'an-j-e  <tnl}  <a\N  i  In- 
wild,     pale     l';if.-.     the     L'-|'eal 

e\es.    the   Ld*'!'}    o!     linir. 

Kind  San  (;inre;i(^  had 
pil\.  lie  had  I'-ixen  the 
deformed  chik!  thi-  hour  of 
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transport,  of  a  happiness  beyond  reality. 
Giulia,  hidden  beldnd  the  cnrtain,  in  her 
youth  and  beanty,  sorrowed.  This  niiserable 
daughter  of  poverty  and  pain  was  crowned 
indeed  a  princess  in  this  supreme  moment. 

For  L'Estrange,  struck  by  the  expression 
of  the  great,  deep  eyes,  hquid  in  tlie  moon- 
hght,  thre\y  up  a  rosebud.  "  ]3ella  mia., 
butite  sul  balcon  e  da  me  un  segno." 

Round  her  neck  liinig  a  tiny,  trumpery 
heart  of  glass  and  gilding.  Slie  tore  it  off, 
and  he  caught  it  as  it  felL  Then  suddeulj 
the  window  was  shut,  and  he  stood  alone  in 
the  moonhght,  with  a  httle  tawdry  toy  in  his 
hand. 


'  What  a  fa< 


What  eyes  !     I  s^ 


she 


loved  me.  No  woman  can  look  like  that 
without  loving.  Yet,  after  all,  she  must 
have  mistaken  me  for  someone  else.  Happy 
someone."  L'Estrange  sang  again,  "  IJrink 
to  me  only  with  thine  eyes."  But  there  was 
no  answer. 

"  A  white  rose,  not  red,"  miumured  La 
Principessa  from  her  bed.  '*  For  heaven, 
not  for  earth.     What  matters  ?     My  Prince 


came  ;  lie  will  come  again  in  the  gardens  of 
l^iradise,  where  the  holy  white  lilies  are 
tall  as  trees,  and  the  roses  ne\'er  fade.  I 
shall  sleep  now,  (Midia.  Wake  me 
to-morrow." 

Ihit  when  to-morrow  came  she  lay  there, 
cold  and  smiling,  with  the  rosebud  on  her 
lieart,  and  did  not  heed  their  voices, 

L'Estrange  never  knew  the  truth.  AVhen 
San  Marco  daAVued,  for  him  it  bi'ought  a 
peremptory  sunnnons  to  England.  Fortune 
had  come  to  fetch  him,  and  yet  he  was 
scarcely  glad. 

A  year  later  tliere  was  a  nuirnuu^  among 
the  few  people  who,  strolling  about  the 
crowded  rooms  of  Burlington  House  at  the 
Private  Yie>v,  look  for,  but  rarely  find,  a  real 
picture.  "  A  new  man — lj'P]strange.  *  On 
the  Eve  of  San  Marco.'  Oh,  a  serenade. 
But  what  a  face  !  what  eyes  !  wiiat  hair  ! 
One  W'Ould  like  the  address  of  that  model." 
"  There's  a  future  for  this  young  L'Estrange," 
said  the  greatest  critic  of  all.  "  There's  a 
poem  in  the  picture  for  me,"  said  a  poet  to 
himself.     Both  were  right. 
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THE    POLICE    OF    THE    COAST. 

By    AllCHTBALD    B.    HlTRB. 


COASTGUARDS  are  not  what  they  seem 
to  many  persons.  Tliey  are  not  merely 
sailors  who  seldom  go  to  sea  and  \vlio 
liave  elevated  the  use  of  a  marine  teleseope 
to  a  line  art.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  because  most  of  them  are  adepts  at 
spirnnng  yarns,  and  ca.n  foretell  the  weather 
more  accni'ately  than  many  barometers,  that 
they  are  all  rewly  to  "shiver  their  timbers" 
or  ""dash  their  starry  topliglits"  at  the 
slightest  provocation.  Owdng  to  the  per- 
nicious influence  of  certain  novelists,  many 
persons  think  that  these  amphibious  sailors 
do  little  #orlv  and  are  fit  butts  for  any  joke, 
and  they  snffer  accordingly. 

A  weil-anthenticated  story  is  told  of  three 
men  of  this  force  wdio  borrowed  a  donkey 
and  cart  to  fetch  some  potatoes  from 
a  neighbouring  village.  Having  procured 
the  potjitoes,  they  adjourned  to  the  village 
inn  for  refreshments,  leaving  the  donkey 
standing  by  an  ordinary  five-barred  gate. 
No  sooner  were  they  out  of  sight  than  some 
of  the  villagers  seized  tlie  opportunity  of 
playing  a  joke  upon  their  visitors.  Taking 
the  donkey  out  of  the  cart,  they  led  him 
through  tiie  gate,  then,  closing  it,  tliey  pnt 
the  shafts  of  the  cart  through  and  liarnessed 
the  donkey  again  ;  thns  the  doidvcy  was  on 
one  side  of  the  gate  and  the  cart  on  tlie  otlier. 

By  the  time  "the  coastguards  came  out  of 


the  inn  tliey  were  unable  to  reason  clearly, 
and  they  could  not  understand  how  the 
donkey  had  got  into  such  a  position.  Ti-y 
as  tliey  woidd  they  could  not  force  him  back 
throiigli  tlie  l)ars,  and  the  owner  wonld  not 
let  them  saw^  the  wood  away.  Only  one  way 
out  of  tlie  dilemma  suggested  itself  :  that  was 
to  take  tlie  gate  off  its  In'nges  and  let  the 
donkey  take  it  home  as  it  hniig  on  the  shafts. 
This  w^as  qnickly  a('C()m])lished.  Judge  of 
the  enjoyment  of  the  \'illagers  as  they  watched 
these  three  Jack  Tars  walking  beside  tlie 
lieaAily  burdened  donkey  cart,  discussing  the 
mysterious  niamier  in  whicli  their  beast  of 
burden  liad  got  himself  so  inextricably  mixed 
with  the  gate. 

Now^  that  there  is  little  or  no  smnggling 
there  is  an  impression  that  coastguards  liave 
very  easy  lives.  During  the  snmmer  months, 
when  tlie  nights  are  short,  the  sea,  (^{dm  as  a 
millpond,  and  the  wind  soft  and  balmy,  we 
come  across  coastguai'ds  at  some  ]R)pnlaT 
holiday  resort  and  ai'c  inclined  to  envy  them  ; 
the  remark  of  townsmen  may  often  be  heard, 
"  Oh,  those  men  have  a  pleasant  and  easy  life  : 
nothing  to  do  and  plenty  of  time  to  do  it  in." 
Tjct  these  snmmer  visitors  to  ScaTborongli  or 
Tiowestoft,  Newipiay  or  Ihide,  or  some  ont-of- 
the-way  part  of  the  coast,  return  to  these  sea- 
side resorts  in  the  depth  of  winter,  wlien  the 
equinoctial   gales   are  filling  the  newspapers 
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with  teles  of  disaster  and  shipwreck,  and  tliej 
will  understand  that  there  are  two  sides  to  a 
coastguard's  life. 

Who  envies  liiiu  his  lonely  patrol  in  the 
long,  windy,  winter  nights  along  the  cliffs, 
battling  with  the  wind,  keen  and  cutting  ? 
Maybe  he  has  to  make  his  way  by  some 
narrow  cliff  track  in  face  of  a  lashing  storm  of 
rain,  hail,  or  snow,  knowing  full  well  that  a 
false  step  means  a  terrible  fall  and  perhaps 
death.  The  coastguards  have  little  credit  for 
all  they  do.  During  the  rough  winter  days 
and  nights,  when  tliey  are  most  busy,  even 
those  who  in  tlie  summer  claim  that  they 
are  never  so  happy  as  when  ''  by  tlie  sad  sea 
waves,"  wisely  retire  to  some  sheltered  inland 
town.  Thus  coastguards  have  no  audience 
and  seldom  any  praise. 

There  are  4,200  coastguards  stationed  round 
the  shores  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
they  form  the  finest  and  most  highly  trained 
reserve  force  for  the  Navy  in  case  of  w^ir. 
When  the  ranks  of  our  Jack  Tars  are  thinned 
by  the  enemy's  sliots  in  the  next  great  naval 
war,  it  is  the  coastguards  who  will  \\t  called 
upon  to  fill  their  places. 

Every  coastguard  is  a.  na\'al  seanian  of  at 
least  nine  yeai's'  standing,  who  knows  ])rettv 


well  all  that  tliere  is  to  be  known  about  navi- 
gation, gunnery,  and  torpedoes,  before  he  has 
the  option  of  retiring  from  tlie  roving  life  of 
the  sailor  and  settling  down  asliore  with  his 
wife  and  family.  The  di'ill  of  these  land 
sailors  is  kept  efficient  by  continual  exercise, 
so  that  when  the  new^s  of  war  flashes  tlirough 
the  land  we  may  safely  place  confidence  in 
this  first  reserve  line  of  naval  defence — "  the 
backbone  of  the  Navy,"  as  they  were  once 
called  by  Eear- Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beresford, 
and  the  plucky  captain  of  the  Condor  kno^^•s 
a  real  sailor  when  he  sees  one. 

Under  certain  conditions  the  coastguard 
and  his  family  have  little  of  which  to  com- 
plain. There  are  several  Inindred  stations  in 
England  where  there  are  many  compensations 
for  all  the  hardships  of  the  life.  At  seacoast 
towns  and  villages  wliich  are  thronged  with 
visitors  from  far-off  coimties  until  sinnmer 
trips  upon  the  heels  of  autumn,  the  life  of  a 
coastguard  has  many  pleasures,  and  even  in 
the  winter  months  lie  has  the  villagers  for 
companions,  and  is  no  longer  their  swoi'u 
eiunny  as  in  the  old  smuggling  days.  Who 
cannot  call  to  mind  some  little  village  by  the 
veiy  margin  of  the  sea,  wliere  the  gleaming 
whiteness    of  the  coastguard    cottages,  spick 
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and  span  in  their  frequent  new  coats  of 
whitewasli,  and  high  pitched  on  the  edge  of 
the  chff,  sets  off  in  relief  fclie  qnaintness  of  the 
cottage  homes  beneath  ?  Under  such  circum- 
stances one  is  ahnost  inch'ned  to  envy  the 
station  crew.  But  a  man  in  this  force  caunot 
always  enjoy  even 
such  a  modified 
paradise.  Any  day 
he  may  receive  direc- 
tions from  White- 
hall to  pack  up  his 
lires  el  penafeH  and 
be  ready  to  embark 
on  one  of  the  obso- 
lete little  cruisers  by 
which  men  and  their 
families  are  moved 
from  station  to  sta- 
tion, with  little  or 
no  consideration  for 
comfort  or  liealth. 

It  may  be  tliat 
after  living  at  some 
orders  are  to  go  to 
force    a    "  backward 


in  summer  time,  but  most  dreary  in  winter. 
In  the  rear  stretches  for  miles  the  surging 
bog,  the  mouotony  only  broken  by  the  stacks 


TIIK     NK^S'     TYPK     OF     CX)ASr 
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such  bright  station  his 
what  is  called  by  the 
station  "  —  back  wood 
station  would  be  more  appropriate.  There 
are  many  of  these  "  backw^ard  stations  "  (par- 
ticularly in  Ireland)  wliere  it  is  difficult  to 
live  decently,  much  less  with  any  degree  of 
comfort.  Mauy  causes  have  contributed  to 
the  depopulation  of  Ireland,  and  in  some 
parts  there  never  have  been  many  residents. 

It  is  uid'ortunate  for  the  coastguard  service 
that  in  the  most  benighted,  isolated  spots  on 
the  shore  of  the  Emerald  Isle  members  of 
the  force  are  most  required,  for  the  fact  that 
a  piece  of  coast  is  so  barren  that  no  man 
will  volimtarily  live  there  is  the  strongest 
argument  in  the  eyes  of  the  Admiralty  for 
dotting*  the  barrenness  with  whitewashed 
coastguard  cottages.  There  are  places  in 
Ireland,  far  from  the  Jiaunts  of  civilians, 
w^hich  would  not  do  credit  to  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa.  Ai  such  stations  as  the  World's 
End  in  the  uorth,  and  Bullsraouth  and 
Doohooma  in  Blacksod  Bay  in  the  west,  the 
coastguards  are  landed,  and  there,  in  the 
midst  of  scenes  of  absolute  desolation,  they 
have  to  make  tlieir  homes.  Blacksod  Bay — 
the  very  name  is  repulsive,  and  closer  acquain- 
tance with  its  shores  does  not  dispel  first 
impressions. 

As  a  picture  of  a  scene  of  desolation  in  a 
civilised  country,  what  can  equal  this  de- 
scription of  Bullsmoutli  culled  from  the  letter 
of  a  coastguard  ? — "  In  front  is  a  stretch  of 
Blacksod  Bay,  bounded  in  the  distance  by  a 
range  of  barren  mountains,  not  unpicturesque 


of  turf  which  are  piled  here  and  there,  and  a 
few  huts  in  the  distance,  with  snuill  patches 
of  cultivated  ground  around  them.  Our 
post  office  is  four  miles  away,  and  ap- 
proached by  a  mere  track  across  the  bog,  for 
it  cannot  be  called  a  road.  The  telegraph 
office  was  thirty  miles  from  us  during  more 
than  five  years  of  my  stay  there,  when  it  was 
brought  within  ten  miles.  Our  nearest  shop 
is  ten  miles  away  by  tlie  road,  but  something 
nearer  by  water,  and  even  there  we  can  only 
obtain  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  ;  anything 
beyond  lias  to  be  obtained  from  our  nearest 
town,  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  and  is  con- 
veyed by  s.nall  smacks.  Our  church  is  five 
miles  away,  also  approached  by  a  track  across 
the  bog  impassable  during  the  winter  ; 
another  and  better  road  lias  now  mide  the 
distance  nine  miles.  We  are  fortunate  in 
having  a  butcher  who  (to  use  his  oavu  words) 
kills  a  "  beef "  once  a  year,  at  Cliristmas, 
which  is  the  only  time  that  we  get  any  beef  ; 
for  six  months,  July  to  January,  we  generally 
manage  to  get  some  mutton  ;  the  remainder 
of  the  year  tlie  sheep  are  too  poor  to  kill,  so 
we  liave  to  live  on  ba(X)n.  witli  an  occasional 
dinner  of  fresh  pork  when  someone  in  the 
station  kills  a.  pig." 

A  cheerful  place,  tliis,  in  whicli  to  live  for 
five  or  six  years  !  It  lias  not  even  the  dis- 
tinction of  i)eing  unique.  Overlooking  the 
same  quiet  bay,  though  many  miles  from 
Bullsmouth,  is  the  coastguard  station  at 
Doohooma.  It  is  sitnated  in  the  middle  of  a 
bog  with  an  area  of  about  fifty  miles — 
forty-five    miles    from    the    nearest   railway 
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station,  seventeen  miles  from  the  nearest 
market  town,  from  the  chnrch,  and  tlie 
doctor,  and  six  miles  from  a  post  office,  a 
little  mud  cabin  from  which  letters  can  be 
fetched  three  times  a  week.  It  is  needless  to 
say  the  i\.dmiraltj  do  not  provide  coastguards 
with  broughams  or  spring  carts  or  even  the 
ordinary  Irish  jaunting  (or  jolting)  cars.  It 
is  to  such  places  that  a  large  number  of  these 
seacoast  policemen  are  sent,  and  there  they 
live,  week  after  week,  until  the  weeks  stretch 
into  months  and  months  into  years — excom- 
municated from  tlie  world  of  men,  human 
islands  in  a  desert  of  bog. 

There  is  more  tragedy  than  comedy  in  the 
work  of  a  coastguard.      Even  on  the  most 


its  human 
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barren  parts  of  the  coast  the  routine  of  their 
duties  is  often  broken  by  the  sight  of  the 
ghostly  liglits  of  some  storm- tossed  vessel 
drifting  aimlessly  amid  hidden  rocks  until 
she  strikes  :  and  then  the  darkness  of  the 
night  is  lighted  l)y  tlie  lurid  flash  of  a  rocket, 
her  signal  of  distress.  Once  such  a  signal  is 
seen,  all  thonglits  of  the  long  months  of 
lonely  night  patrols  and  service  grievances 
are  thrown  to  the  winds,  the  lifeboat  is 
promptly  manned,  and  the  rocket  apparatus 
is  prepared.  In  a  shoi't  time  the  boat  has 
put  off  in  the  raging  waves,  or  a  rocket  with, 
a  rope  attached  has  been  fired  over  the 
doomed  ship,  and  in  a  few  momentous  minutes 
a    basket-like    contrivance  is   being    pulled 


backwards  and  forwjuxls,  bearing 
freight  hi  safety  across  the  boilin< 
shore. 

There  are  over  800  rocket  appliances 
round  our  shores,  and  wlio  can  calculate  the 
number  of  lives  which  have  been  saved  by 
this  agency  alone  ?  They  are  constantly 
being  used,  but  the  coastguards  have  no 
gallery  to  play  to.  In  oilskins  and  sou'- 
westers  they  do  their  work,  whether  it  be 
night  or  day,  risking  tlieir  lives  to  save  those 
in  peril  on  the  sea,  thinking  neither  of  fame 
nor  reward.  There  is  often  not  even  a  six-line 
paiagiaph  in  the  daily  newspa]iers,  but  in  a 
corner  of  the  Shipjiin;/  iUizvitv  the  bare  fact 
oi  the  rescue  of  some  crew  may  be  mentioned. 
The  general  public 
j  know  little  of  this 
continual  fight  with 
the  sea  for  human 
lives  which  is  being 
waged  by  these  men 
of  our  first  hue  of 
reser\'e,  and  the  gal- 
lant crews  of  the 
lioats  of  the  Royal 
National  Lifeboat 
Institution.  No  poet 
sings  their  praises. 
They  are  out  of  sight 
and  out  of  the  mind 
of  all  except  the 
mariner  in  distress. 
(\)astguards  often 
look  death  in  the 
face  in  the  course 
of  their  daily  round 
and  common  tasks. 
Not  many  months 
ago  tlie  north-west 
gale  which  had  been 
blowing  for  many 
days  on  the  wild 
coast  of  North  Cornwah  culminated  in  a 
perfect  hurricane.  The  coastguards  in  the 
solitariness  of  their  lonely  patrol  knew  that 
many  li\'es  probably  depended  on  their  vigi- 
lance, and  they  were  not  wrong.  Suddenly 
through  the  clouds  of  spray  one  of  these 
coast  policemen  descried  a  sailless,  water- 
logged schooner,  being  driven  ashore.  When 
first  siglited,  the  wind  was  irresistibly  con- 
veying her  ashore  under  the  towering  heights 
of  Gurnard's  Head,  a  bluff  as  famous  for  the 
number  of  vessels  which  liave  been  wrecked 
at  its  base  as  for  the  many  delightful 
memories  of  picnics  which  are  cherislied  by 
lioliday-makers  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
As  quickly  as  his  legs  could  carry  him  the 
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coastguard  retiii'iied  to  tli(3  station,  and  in  a 
few  luiiintes  a  teleplione  message  liad  been 
despatched  to  the  !ieighboiiring  station  of 
r\indeen  foT  the  ix)cket  apparatus.  Mean- 
while the  fuiy  of  tlie  sea  increased,  and  it 
was  soon  e^•ident  that  if  the  crew  of  the 
doomed  shi])  were  to  be  rescued,  somebody 
must  do  something  at  once.  Without  any 
thou  gilt  of  the  danger  or  of  reward,  tlie 
coastguards  ca-ught  up  some  sui'f  lines  and 
in  the  teetli  of  tlie  gale  (;liml)ed  down  tlie 
narrow  ledge  in  the  side  of  the  cliff.  It  was 
a  liazardous  task  even  for  men  who  are  com- 
plete strangers  to  feai',  to  cling  in  the  face  of 
that  tierce  wind  and  icy  rain  to  tlie  slieer, 
featureless  rock,  with  the  cliamping  and 
churning  sea  many  fV'et  below.  When  the 
schooner  at  length  gi'ounded,  these  brave 
men  were  at  tlie  margin  of  tlie  sea,  ready  to 


help  tlie  distressed  ci"ew.  Then  commenced 
a  fierce  struggle  with  tlie  wa^'es,  which 
waslied  right  o\'er  the  vessel,  the  coastguards 
themselves  Avorking  on  undaunted,  though 
they  were  at  times  up  to  their  necks  in  the 
lioiling,  surf-covered  water.  I^ut  M'ctory 
was  tlieirs,  and,  one  after  another,  tlie  crew, 
wet  and  bruised  and  exhausted,  were  safely 
brought  asliore. 

Tliis  is  only  a  chance  incident  in  the  life 
of  one  coastguard  station  :  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  scenes  such  as  these  enacted  every 
year  round  our  coasts.  We  praise  the  sailors 
and  soldiers  who  bra\'e  the  terrors  of  war, 
but  Avho  tliinks  of  tliese  police  of  tlie  coast 
who  are  e\'er  braving  dangers  to  save  some 
shipwrecked  crew  from  certain  death  ? 

Eiglit  round  oiir  shores  from  John  o' 
Groats  to  Land's  End,  and  from  Land's  End 
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to  John  o'  Groats  again,  stretches  this 
human  chain  of  trained  seamen,  with  tele- 
graph or  telephone,  signal  rockets  and  hfe- 

boats,  ready  to 
-  re  11  d  e  r  h  c  1  ]) 
when  the  storm 
is  fiercest  and 
landsmen    have 
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shut  themselves  in  their  homes  in  self- 
complacent  satisfaction  that  it  is  not  their 
fate  to  stir  abroad  in  such  weather. 

In  order  to  impress  the  public,  apparently, 
but  primarily  to  reiniud  the  coastguards  of 
their  varied  calling,  the  Admiralty  recently 

issued  a  list  of  their  _„_^ 

duties,  arranged 
under  no  less  than 
twenty-seven  heads  ; 
so  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  these 
policemen  of  our 
coasts  have  other 
work  besides  watch- 
ing the  coast  for 
shipwrecks  and 
smugglers  and  sav- 
ing life.  They  have 
to  assist  in  enforc- 
ing the  fishery  laws, 
act  as  naval  recruit- 
ing-officers, drill  the 
men  of  the  Royal 
Naval  Reserve,  slop 
illicit  distillation, 
prevent  the  intro- 
duction of   arms    or 


dynamite  into  the  country,  protect  the  shore 
ends  of  marine  telegraphs,  act  as  signallers 
for  Lloyd's,  and,  among  other  duties,  must 
care  for  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living. 

The  coastguards'  pay  ranges  from  1-s.  Id. 
to  2,s.  %i.  a  day,  according  to  their  length  of 
service.    If  they  happen  to  rise  to  the  dignity 
of  chief  officer,  after  serving  in   the  Navy 
and  the  coastguard  for 
a  period  of  twenty-five 
years,  they  will  receive 
as  much  as  C).s.  per  day ; 
but  these  appointments 
are    scarce    as    black- 
berries in  June. 

It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  pay  of  these 
guardians  of  our  rock- 
bound  coasts  is  not 
excessive,  even  when 
the  fact  that  they  have 
no  rent  to  pay  is 
taken  into  account. 
Everyone  who  knows 
anything  of  these 
4, -2  00  officers  and  men 
admits  that  they 
■form  the  cheapest  and 
best  naval  force  we 
t^K.  have,    for    they    only 

cost  the  country  just 
over  £150,000  a  year  ;  and  in  return  the 
Admiralty  are  able  to  provide  a  linked  chain 
of  trained  seamen,  who  patrol  by  day  and 
by  night  a  coastline  of  4,000  miles,  and  are 
availatjle  to  fight  at  sea  in  place  of  comrades 
who  have  fallen  before  the  foe. 
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THE  letter  was  rolled  round  a  brass 
knob  that  seemed  to  have  belonged 
to  a  bedstead,  and  secured  with  a 
narrow  ribbon  of  white  silk,  soiled  and 
frayed.  It  was  printed  rather  than  written — 
that  is  to  say,  the  letters  were  of  the  shape 
wdiich  printers  use,  and  thej  seemed  to  be 
formed  by  some  blunt  instrument  dipped  in 
a  curious  reddish-brown  ink. 

It  fell  at  my  feet  as  I  walked  in  my  garden 
betw^een  the  wliite-blossomed  espaliers.  I 
looked  up  to  see  who  had  thrown  it,  but  in 
all  the  circle  of  blossomiug  gardens  and  red 
roofs  that  surrounded  me  nothing  moved. 
It  was  Easter  Suuday,  and  all  the  good 
people  were  at  church.  Though  I  am  but 
forty-five,  I  have  just  enough  of  gout  to 
keep  me  from  walking  a  mile  to  church,  and 
I  paced  slowly  with  my  stick  in  tlie  green 
and  white  garden.     Tlie  letter  ran — 

"  Whoever  finds  this  is  implored  to  help 
me.  I  am  shut  up  in  the  attic  of  the  White 
House.  If  you  ask  for  me  at  the  door  she 
will  kill  me,  but  anyone  could  climb  to  the 
window  along  the  roofs.  My  window  looks 
over  the  laundry.  I  can  see  no  window  from 
it.  For  God's  sake  come  and  help  a  wretched 
girl  wdio  trusts  you." 

It  was  written  on  a  piece  of  wall  paper 
where  faded  roses  straggled  over  blue  and 
white  stripes. 

Now,  I  am  forty-five,  as  I  said,  and  have 
no  mind  for  adventures,  and  as  for  climb- 


ing along  roofs,  my  gout  settled  that  question 
— though  twenty-five  years  before  I  had  had 
good  reason  to  know  that  one  could  indeed 
climb  to  that  window  of  the  White  House 
w^hich  overlooked  the  laundry.  Many  a 
time  I  had  done  it,  lured  by  the  dear  face 
that  I  knew  would  be  waiting  me  there. 
Well,  it  was  all  over  long  ago  ;  her  shrewish 
elder  sister  had  scolded  her  into  marrying 
someone  else— and  I  also  had  married. 
Yet  the  thought  that  it  was  from  that 
window  that  this  letter  had  been  tossed 
across  the  roofs  worried  me  a  little.  I  told 
myself  that  I  ought  to  be  sure  that  it  was  a 
hoax,  but  I  was  not  sure.  The  owner  of 
the  White  House,  that  same  shrewish  sister, 
was  more  than  a  little  eccentric.  What  if 
she  were  frightening  some  poor  maidservant 
into  submission  as  she  had  frightened  my 
poor  Valeria  five  and  twenty  years  ago  ? 

I  walked  among  the  pear  trees  pondering 
till  my  boy  came  home  from  church.  Then 
I  showed  him  the  letter. 

"  Here's  an  adventure  for  you,  dad,"  said  he. 
''  Who  says  the  days  of  romance  are  over  ?  " 

"  Do  you  think  it's  a  hoax  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Probably  ;  but  the  excuse  for  trespassing 
on  tlie  roof  of  Miss  Eowsley's  laundry  is  too 
good  to  throw  away." 

He  carved  the  Easter  lamb  with  brisk 
exactness  and  passed  me  my  plate  as  he  said  — 

"  You'll  go,  of  course  ?  " 

"  Don't  mock  my  gout  and  my  grey  hairs. 
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Do   you   know,  lad,  tliJit  IcUcr  u^'vcs  nic  tlic  Our     jjitlc     town    is    nine    miles    from    a 

^'^''"'^'^';''\^'  ''^\  nn'iway,  and  folk  keep  ])i'iinitiv(?  hours  tlim\ 

^\'><'  1  ^■<>1<1  'iiiii  iiJ'o'd  the  window,  and  Not  a  window  blinked  lii^Hil  at  us  from  the 
how  I  had('JiinlK'd  lo  it  iwcnly-five  years  dai'k  pihlcs  roinid  about  lis  we  went  down 
before.  When  I  had  iinislied  the  slory  Ik;  our  .garden  and  throuir])  our  stable-yard  ajid 
merely  said,  ^MbHul  old  da<l,"  and  helped  into  the  stable.  At  the  back  of  tdie  stal)le 
linnself  to  more  lamb:  but  I  saw  that  he  is  a  window  elosed  bv  a  wooden  shntt^er.  It 
meant  in  his  inrn  to  clind)  to  (hat  window.  was  nailed  u])  seeiirel'v  manv  a  lonir  vear'a<''() 
ile    sjKMit    m(»st     of  '  '  '"  '  '"   ' 

the    day    with     that       <?'"  ^^, 
})ieee    i^{    \vall-pa})er 
in  his  hand,  and  once 
he    said,   '*  This    ink       % 
is     a     \'ery     enrions 

ColoiU'.'* 

I    let.    him    alone. 

My  boy  John  is  one 

to     think    a    matter 

out   thorouirhly.       1      .j 

knew    I    could    trust,     it 

him   to   do   the    best      ^  ^ 

thinii;  ])ossibl(^      If  it, 

had     not     been     for 

him  I  think  I  shotdd 

liave    been    tempt<Ml 

to  disrei^^ard  the   in- 

jimction      of        the 

letter,     and,      u'oin^^ 

boldly  up  the    llio-ji 

Street,   to    knock  at 

the    i^'reen    door    of 

the     \Vhit(3      House. 

(hMnandinu:,  in  plain  tei'm 

whether   Miss  h'owsley  ha 

a,  wretcluMl  u'irl  im))risone 

in    {h(\   attics.      \\\\\    J(,h 

was  of  another  mind. 

"  Hither  taki;  it'  as  a  hoa 
and  hit    it  alon(\  or  take 
seriously,"    said    \\(\      '' 

we     take     it.     seriously    w( 
must  do  exactly  as    she    \ 

Iiowsley  is  mad  enouudi 

will)   her  tracts  and   Ik 
missions,  and  her  home  b> 
cat^."     This  last,  a  neat,  buildinn;  jusi, 
outside   the    town,    was    indeed     Miss 
Ivowsley's  lat  'st  ecceiil  riciry, 

_  Towards  veniiiix  'b)hii  --rew  more  talka-  I  found  ihat  John  had  drawn  the  nails 
tive  and  I  knew  that  now  everythinu-  was  durinu'  the  dav.  Now  he  opened  the  wooden 
settled  in  his  miiid,  for  my  boy  never  couhl  shutter  a  \erv  little  wav  and  we  peeped 
talk  when  he  was  tJimkini^r.  tliroim'h  into  the  ila-ovd  vard  that  li(s  at  (he 

When   eleven  o'clock  cam(>,  and  the   maids        side  of   the  White  House.' 
liad  o-oiK^  to  bed,  John  said,  '•(^Mne.  father/'  -  Theiv  is  onlv  one   window  on   this  side 

|nid    w(i   went    out    toovther.      1    should    have        of   the   house;*    \    whispered/-  the   pear  tre(i 
bdt  a  quarter  of  a   century  you  no'er   but    for        on    the    wall    has    -mun    \  erv    much.       Voii 
the  ache  m  my  lu^arl    that  was  always  tliere,        could  almost  clind)  up  bv  that.      I  remember 
hut    John    has    told    me    siiKv  that     for    his        plantini^  t  hat  pear  tre"."" 
part  h(^  felt  lik(>  a  biirirlar's  a])pi'ent ice.  My  J,,hn  climbed  on  to  our  chicken-hous<' 

2  n 
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by  means  of  the  water-butt,  and  thence  on 
to  the  roof  of  onr  stable.  He  had  taken  off 
his  boots,  and  the  curled  tiles  gave  a  foot- 
hold secure  enough,  as  I  knew.  I  had 
always  thought  that,  barefooted,  you  could 
walk  on  tiles  without  making  a  sound.  It 
seems  so  when  you  are  doing  it  yourself. 
But  now,  as  I  stood  holding  my  breath  in 
the  stable  below%  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
cracking  and  clattering  John  made  would 
presently  bring  the  whole  town  out  to  listen 
and  wonder.  I  went  back  to  the  wooden 
window,  and  presently  the  stable  roof  gave 
one  last  loud  crack  and  the  beam  of  it 
groaned.  Then  I  saw  John  creeping  along 
the  roof  of  Miss  Row^sley's  bakehouse,  and 
then  he  got  his  knee  on  the  wall — just  as  I 
used  to  do — and  so  climbed  to  the  laundry 
roof.  I  could  just  see  him  under  the  window 
holding  on  to  the  window-ledge  and  rustling 
at  the  panes  with  a  bit  of  the  blossoming 
pear-tree  that  he  had  broken  off. 

Then  I  saw  the  window  open.  There 
was  something  white  there.  I  strained  my 
ears,  but  I  could  not  hear  even  a  whisper. 

Then  John  came  back  along  the  laundry 
roof.  He  dropped  into  the  yard  and  came 
under  the  wooden  window. 

'*  Will  you  go  back  and  get  a  file  —two 
files  ?  "  he  whispered.  "  We  must  get  her 
out.  Either  the  old  lady's  mad,  or  she's 
mad,  or  /  am.  Anyway,  we  must  get  her 
out.  Do  get  that  file.  There  are  bars  to 
that  confounded  window." 

"  Yes,  I  remember  that  there  are  bars,"  I 
said,  and  I  w^ent  to  fetch  the  files.  I 
brought  two. 

John  was  waiting  for  me  below  the  wooden 
window.  He  climbed  up  again  by  the 
baking-house  door.  And  now  I  could  hear 
a  whisper  in  the  silence  of  the  scented  April 
night— the  whisper  of  the  file  and  the  iron 
bars. 

No  one  who  has  not  crouched  in  a  manger 
watching  through  a  wooden  window  the 
filing  of  iron  bars  can  form  any  idea  of  the 
tediousness  of  the  operation.  I  longed  to 
climb  after  John,  to  snatch  the  file  from 
him  and  to  show  him  how  the  thing  ought 
to  be  done.  But  I  controlled  my  impatience. 
Forty-five  is  not  a  very  ripe  age,  but  gout 
and  trouble  age  one.  I  w^as  not  sure  that 
I  could  manage  the  baking-house  door.  It 
is  difficult  to  climb  a  door  that  swings  about, 
and  may,  at  the  least  false  touch,  clatter 
reverberating  bolts  and  latch  against  the 
wall  behind  it.  Strange  that  twenty-five 
years  should  make  one  so  old.  But  I  lost 
my   first  love,   and   my   wife,   dear,  gentle 


woman,  only  lived  the  year  of  our  marriage 
out ;  if  she  had  lived  she  might  Lave  taught 
me  to  forget  and  so  kept  me  young. 

I  listened  to  the  whisper  of  the  file,  and 
presently  I  saw^  that  John's  position  had 
changed — he  was  filing  the  second  bar. 

Then  suddenly  the  darkness  and  tlie  silence 
were  shattered  by  a  briglit  light  and  the  high 
voice  of  an  angry  w^oman.  I  knew  that 
voice,  and  I  remembered  the  w-ords  in  the 
letter,  "  She  will  kill  me  ! "  and  before  I  was 
conscious  of  my  own  purpose  I  had  turned 
and  dropped  from  the  wooden  window  on  to 
the  paving-flags  of  the  yard  below — dropped 
with  all  my  weight  on  my  gouty  foot,  and  I 
swear  I  never  felt  so  much  as  a  twinge. 
Then  up  the  baking-house  door — never 
mind  how  the  bolts  rattled  now — and  clatter- 
ing in  my  boots  over  the  tiled  roof  to  where 
my  boy  John  crouched,  filing  at  the  second 
bar.  I  cauglit  up  the  second  file  from  the 
window-ledge— the  first  had  not  yet  worn 
blunt — and  filed  at  the  top  of  the  bar  ;  and 
inside  the  room  the  angry  voice  rose  and  fell. 
As  I  got  the  file  into  its  groove  I  turned 
my  eyes  towards  the  room  within.  In  a 
corner  behind  an  old  chest  and  a  pile  of 
sacks  crouched  a  white  figure,  rags  of  lace 
and  ribbon  I  could  distinguish,  and  a  dark 
head,  but  the  face  was  hidden. 

In  the  middle  of  the  floor  stood  Miss 
Rowsley,  without  her  cap — it  was  long  since 
I  had  seen  her  without  cap  or  bonnet — her 
grey,  disordered  hair  hanging  on  her  shoulders. 
She  wore  a  grey  dressing-gown  ;  in  one  hand 
she  held  a  candle  and  in  the  other  a  long 
carving  knife.  This  sounds  a  httle  comic, 
perhaps — or  cheaply  melodramatic.  It  did 
not  seem  so  to  my  John  and  me.  We 
remembered  the  w^ords  of  the  letter,  "  She 
will  kill  me  !  "  and  we  saw^  that  white  figure 
crouching  before  the  grey-haired  fury. 
Miss  Eowsley's  features  were  swollen  and 
distorted  ;  her  lips  moved  more  than  was 
needed  for  speech.  She  did  not  hear,  or  did 
not  heed,  the  strong  undertone  of  the  busy 
files. 

"  So  I've  caught  you  at  last ! "  she  was 
saying,  holding  the  candle  aslant  till  the 
grease  dripped  in  slow  drops  to  the  floor. 
''  You  tvouldn't  hQ  warned.  You  froiild  en- 
courage your  lover.  Get  up  and  let  me  see 
your  wicked  face,  you  shameless  baggage. 
Ah,  that  I  should  ever  have  to  say  it  of  a 
sister  of  mine  !  " 

"  Mad  as  a  hatter,"  whispered  John,  filing 
away  furiously. 

"  You  shan't  live  to  disgrace  your  family," 
the  old  woman  went  on  ;  "  John  Warburton's 


"  So   rv(>  c.Muulit    \  (H!  ;ii    las! 
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no  match  for  you,  and  Fd  sooner  see  you  in 
your  shroud.  I'll  give  you  one  more  chance. 
Will  you  marry  Edward  Keale  ?  " 

Then  1  understood.  The  woman  was 
indeed  mad,  and  was  now  going  over,  in 
part  at  least,  some  scene  of  twenty-five  years 
ago,  in  which  her  sister,  my  boyhood's  lo\e, 
had  played  a  part.  My  poor  Valeria— my 
poor,  timid  Valeria ! 

The  crouching  figure  moved,  took  its 
hands  from  its  face,  I  saw  the  face  quite 
unmistakably,  quite  plainly.  And  the  face 
was  my  Valeria's  as  I  remembered  it  all 
those  years  before,  only  not  now  lit  with  the 
pretty' lights  of  hope  and  love,  but  pale  and 
shadowed  with  the  terror  of  death. 

"  I  will  promise  anything  you  like,"  she 
whispered  breathlessly. 

And  now  the  files  had  done  their  work, 
the  bar  bent  in  and  snapped,  and  I  thank 
God  that  I,  and  not  John,  got  my  knee  first 
over  the  window  ledge  and  was  in  the  room 
and  holding  the  mad  woman  by  her  elbows 
before  she  could  raise  the  knife  to  me.  John 
came  after,  picked  up  the  candle  and  lighted 
it  again. 

"AVe  got  your  letter,"  he  said  in  quite  an 
ordinary  tone  to  the  girl,  who  now  leaned 
against  the  chest,  with  eyes  wide  open  and 
breast  heaving  with  laboured  breath. 
"  What  is  it  all  about  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  girl  in  a  whisper, 
and  the  grey -haired  woman  writhed  in  my 
grasp.  I  tightened  my  fingers  on  her  right 
arm  till  she  dropped  the  knife.  She  did  not 
speak  to  us— only  struggled  dumbly  Mke 
some  animal  tra|)ped. 

"She   is   my  aunt,"   the    girl   went    on. 
"  My  father  and  mother  died  two  years  ago. 
I  was  coming  to  live  with  her.     She  wrote 
such  kind  letters  ;  and  when  I  came  she  met 
me  at  a  station  a  long  drive  away,  and  when 
I  came  to  tliis  house  she   brought  me  up 
here  and  asked  me  to  promise  to  give  half 
my   father's    fortune    to    missionaries    and 
distressed  cats,  and  when  I  would  not,  she 
locked  me  up.     lb  is  three  days  since." 
"  Why  didn't  you  scream  ?  "  asked  John. 
"  She  would  have  come  before  anyone  else 
could,  and  she  would  have  killed  me— you 
know  she  would.     The  next  day  she  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  about  the  cats  and  things, 
and  began  to  talk  of  lovers  and  all  sorts  of 
strange   talk ;  then   I   knew  she   was   quite 
mad.     Oh,  take  me  away,  take  me  away  !  " 
She  began  to  cry  helplessly. 
John  looked  at  me. 

"  I  suppose  I  had  better  fetch  the  police," 
he  said  quietly. 


Then  the  woman  1  held  cried  out — 

"  No,  no,  you  shall  marry  her,  if  you  will. 
Oh,  John,  forgive  me,  dear  !  I  did  it  for 
your  sake— because  I  loved  you  so— but  you 
never  would  look  at  me." 

She  suddenly  turned  and  laid  her  faded 
face  against  mine. 

"  Dear  John,  forgive  me,"  she  said.  "  I'll 
be  a  good  sister  to  you  both  now." 

"I  shall  fetch 'the  police,"  said  John 
before  I  could  speak. 

I  suppose  the  shock  of  her  sudden  con- 
fession— remember  how  much  it  meant,  and 
how  it  explained  the  mysteries  of  so  many 
years  ! — must  have  caused  me  to  loosen  my 
grasp,  for  as  John  spoke  the  woman  suddenly 
broke  from  my  hands,  sprang  to  the  window 
— I  saw  her  huddled  form  a  moment  on 
the  ledge  as  I  rprang  after  her— tlien  she 
fell  in  a  heap  from  the  window— we  saw 
her  fall  —  on  to  the  laundry  roof,  and 
thence  to  the  ground.  She  never  moved 
again.  When  John  did  at  last  fetch  the 
police  there  was  nothing  for  them  to  do. 
She  was  dead. 


I  suppose  you  think  that  Valeria  married 
my  John,  and  that  I  spent  my  life  a  con- 
tented  spectator  of   their    happiness.     This 
never  seems  to  have  even  occurred  to  either 
of  them.     You  see,  though  John  did  most  of 
the  filing,  I  happened  to  be  the  first  to  enter 
that  room,  and  Valeria  insists  that  it  was  I 
wlio  saved  her  hfe.     As  for  me,  only  one 
face  in  the  w^orld  and  one  name  have  ever 
charmed  me.     Valeria  possesses  both.     I  feel 
a    little    hesitation   and   shyness  in    stating 
plainly  that  it  was  I,  and  not  my  boy  John, 
who  married  Valeria.     She  was  twenty-three, 
and  I  forty-five  at  the  time  of  our  marriage, 
but  I  have   had  no  gout  since  that  fateful 
Easter,   and   Valeria    says    I     am    growing 
younger.     She  herself  looks   older  than  her 
years,  because  the  horror  of  those  three  days 
—when  she  did  not  know  from  hour  to  hour 
when  the  madness  of  killing  would  seize  her 
gaoler— has  left  white  streaks  in  the  black  of 
iier  soft  hair.     Valeria  says  she  could  never 
have  loved  anyone  but  me,  and  to  me  it  seems 
only  that  I  loved  Valeria  twenty-five  years 
ago  in  a  dream,  now,  thank  God,  fulfilled. 
I  still  keep  the  letter  which  brought  me  the 
only  enduring  happiness  of  my  life.     It  is 
written,  as  I  said,  with   a  curiously   blunt 
instrument  in  strangely  coloured  ink.     That 
blunt   instrument   was   a   si)linter   of   w^ood 
from  the  old  window  frame,  the  brown  ink 
was  the  blood  of  my  Valeria. 


7?ie£c/i 


Tommy  (after  lookiiiir  very  liaid  at  his  iiiotlier's 
guest)  :  Wliy,  you  drink  all  right,  after  all. 

AsTONTSiiEi)  Guest  :  Aii<l  why  not  ? 

Tommy  :  Oh,  I  doirt  know.  Only  mother  said 
you  drank  like  a  fish. 


Aloy  :  So  you've  l)een  taking  Miss  Hauglitie 
out  boating  on  tlie  river,  leather  stylish  girl,  but 
too  reserved  for  me. 

IvEGGIK:  Yes,  I  expect  she  is;  I've  just  reserved 
her  for  life. 


An  aged  lady,  getting  into  a  cab  in  Dublin,  said 
to  the  dj-iver,  "  Help  me  in,  my  good  man,  foi"  I 
am  very  old." 

"  Begorra, 
]ii  a 'a  m,"  h  e 
replied,  "no 
matter  what  age 
you  are,  you 
don't  look  it." 


"  Are  thei'e  any  marks  b}^  whic 
identified?"    asked     tlie     police 


be 


"  Pa  !  " 

' '  0  li  , 
quiet !  " 

"  Pa ! " 

"Well,  what 
is  it?" 

"What  did 
the  Dead  Sea 
die  of?" 


Alice  :  Men 
are  so  slow.  It 
took  him  nearly 
two  hours  to 
pr()|)ose  to  me 
last  night. 

Maud  :  How 
long  did  it  take 
you  to  accept 
him,  dear  ? 

A  ijcE  :  Just 
two  seconds. 


'  r-rtr 


-^-7-1^/ ir:- 


Yoi  Nd   MisTiihss:   Now,  Sarah,  you  have  broken   more  china  this   past 
(jiiarhT  tliau  the  \\ hole  of  voiir  wages  due  can  cover.     What  are  we 

to  do? 

Saiiau  :  'nijifs  more  tliaii  I  can  say,  ma'am  ;  unless  you  make  ends  meet 
l)y  raising  my  A\ai;es. 
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1)  the  boy  can  be 
su])erintendent, 
making  co[)ioiis 
notes  of  the 
case. 

"No,"  said 
the  father  of  the 
n^s^ing  youth 
who  had  run 
away  from  home 
to  light  Indians, 
"  but  there  will 
be  when  1  get 
hold     of     him 


Jones :  The 
theory  that 
women  have  no 
sense  of  hiunour 
is  wrong. 

Smith  :  How 
have  you  ar- 
rived at  that 
conclusion  ? 

S  m  I  'J^  H  : 
WheneverAimt 
Susan  comes 
to  make  us  one 
of  her  lo7ig 
visits  my  wife 
faiily  compels 
us  to  live  on 
sponge  cake. 
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IIkhe  are  two  rather  quaintly  worded  advertise- 
iiientB  culled  from  a  contenri)Oiary  : — 

"  Wanted,  a  young  person  wlio  can  cook  and 
dress  cliildien." 

"A  gentleman  has  a  school  for  sale;  contains 
two  sclioohooms,  which  will  accommodate  thi'ee 
hundred  pupils,  one  above  the  otlier." 


*'  1  ASSURE  you,  all  I  need  is  an  o])ening,  sir," 
said  the  hot-headed  })oet,  with  an  eai'iiest  intensity 
of  feeling. 

"Well,  what's  the  matter  with  the  one  you  just 
came  through?"  queried  the  cold-hearted  editor, 
wuh  no  feeling  whatever. 


Doc'J'or's  Wife  :  Have  you  broken  it  to  poor 
Mi-s.  eJenkins  that  her  baby  is  deaf  and  dumb. 

Doctor  :  Not  exactly ;  "but  1  have  told  her  that 
if  the  little  girl  grew  up  and  married,  her  husband 
would  be  devoted  to  Iier. 


I^isTiKGUisHEO  ExpnoRER  (who,  whilc  lectiu-ing 
on  the  liardshijis  of  his  African  travels,  absent- 
n.ii:(h<lly  gesticulates  with  a  to()th])ick  m  Ids 
hai.d )  :  'this,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  thin  was  the 
last  sttaw  that  broke  the  camel's  back. 

"Mils.  Fahmeu  :  Weel,  weel,  John,  that's  wonder- 
fiT.  I've  heaid  o'  tliat  straw  a'  my  lite,  but  little 
did  1  ever  e\]iect  to  see  it. 


-r^^i^.^^^^ 


'\'\\\>:   \'\\A.\r,\\   i,o(;i('iAN. 

'*  II  ain't  no  u-.('  these  yoinijj^.sters  n-trvino;  to  u'cl  over  me  with  tlicir  book-larnin«;.  Kare  lot  o'  sense 
tliey  I.'inis  Ml  scbodl  I  Wlieii  tliov  \y\v<-  to  ni!i\<'  )n<'  itdievo  jis  Coluinhus  discovered  America,  wot  I  ses 
is  this     "(>\v  I'oiild  "e  toll  it  were  Aiiieriea  if  "e'd  never  seen  it  l)ef()re  ?  " 


bNQELSlTlVE      A  FPERNOON       CaLEER  :      Is       MisS 

1'ibl)ins    your    aunt    on    your    mother's   or    your 
father's  side  ? 

Jimmy  :  Sometimes  she's  on  one  side  and  some- 
times on  the  otlier.  It  depends  '|)on  who's  getting 
the  worst  of  it. 


The  bride  was  requested  to  sign  her  name  in  the 
register  at  the  sacristy.  Excitement  caused  her 
fingers  to  tremlsle.  She  took  the  ]!en,  signed,  and 
made  an  enormous  ink  l)]ot.  "Must  i  do  it  over 
again?"  she  bhishingly  a'^ked  lier  hus])and.  "No, 
that  will  do,  but- — "  '  Oh,  don't  scold  me;  I 
will  pay  more  attention  the  next  time." 


Gent  (to  cabby):  Now,  cabliy,  since  you've 
been  smai't  in  getting  heie,  what'll  you  take- 
whisky,  cigar,  or  l)eer  ? 

Cabby:  Well,  tliankin' you  kindly,  sir,  I'll  take 
the  cigar  after  the  whisky;  'en,  while  I'm  lightin' 
me  cigar  ye  can  send  me  out  the  beer. 


"What  is  your  religion,  Mr.  Wilson  ?"  asked 
the  landlad}^  of  her  new  boarder. 

"Meat  three  times  a  day,"  was  the  proni]  t  reply 
that  sent  the  good  soul  into  a  reverie  as  to  whether 
the  man  was  a  heathen  or  misunderstood  the 
question. 


^bc  gixn  ttot  ;}failcD. 


Siii'  :    Vv^  :   !.ut  \  oii  nsi^s  ilic  !.<'>!  of  it.      V(mi  .-jiouhl  li 
f/<t/(  arc  i)ln\  inu  ! 


j)oo|)to  who  niiaumr  t}]('y  ca 
'ar  llit>  n'uiark^  otlicr  jx-oplc 


i^olf. 

[t  is-?  oil    ?/('</    U  JK'ti 
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Young  Wife  :  What  birthday  present  are  you 
going  to  give  to  your  husband  ? 

Older  Matron  :  A  hundred  cigars. 

Young  Wife  :  And  what  did  you  pay  for  them  ? 

Older  Matron:    Oh,  nothing.      For  the  List 
few  months  1  have  taken  one  or  two  out  of  Jack's 
box  every  day.     He  hasn't  noticed  it,  and  will  be 
so  pleased  with  my  little  present 
and  the  fine  quality  of  the  cigars. 


Clara  :  Did  the  newspapers  notice  your  papa 
at  the  great  banquet  ? 

Johnny  :  Yes. 

Clara  :  Well,  ruamnia  said  she  could  not  see 
his  name  in  the  list. 

Johnny:  No,  but  the  hst  ends  up  with  "and 
others."  That  means  papa.  They  always  mention 
him  that  wav. 


Infant  School  teachers  are 
sometimes  slightly  nonplussed 
by  their  pupils'  answers.  The 
following  is  a  true  episode : — 

Infant  School  Teach kr 
(giving  an  object-lesson  on 
sugar) :  Now  tell  me  some  of  the 
things  that  sugar  is  used  for. 

First  Young  Idea  :  To 
put  in  rice  i)uddings. 

Second  Y.  I. :  To  put 
in  tea. 

1.  S.  Teacher:  That-'s 
right,  but  sugar  is  used 
for  other  things. 

Third  Y.  1.  (knowledge 
1  adiating  from  every 
pore)  :  Teacher !  I  know 
— to  put  into  sugar-basins. 

Collapse  of  I.  S. 
Teacher. 


"Poets,"  said  the 
man  wdio  writes  in 
verse,  "are  born,  not 
made." 

"  Possibly,  pos- 
sibly," returned  the 
weary  critic  ;  "  but  of 
late  I  have  been  in- 
clined to  the  belief 
that  they  are  neitlier 
born  nor  made." 


An  i  ti  n  erant 
showman  had  a 
large  bill  outside 
his  tent,  "Come 
and  see  the  great 
sawed  tish."  A  J, 
gentleman  who  was 
passing  read  the 
announcement  and 
told  the  sh-owman 
that  it  ought  to  be 
"sword"  fish. 

"Yer  'ad  better 
cum  in  and  see 
fer  yerseiy  replied 
the  owner  of  the 
show,  "  the  had- 
inisshun  is  only 
tuppence." 

The  gentleman 
paid     the     modest 

admittance  fee,  entered  the  tent,  and  was  con- 
siderably astonished  to  see  a  large  cod  fish  sawn 
in  half. 

"  Yer  ain't  the  fust  gen'leman  w^ot's  tried  ter 
teach  me  'ow  to  spell,  but  I've  'ad  a  good  eddication, 
an'  I'm  a-running  this  'ere  sliow  ter  prove  it," 
remarked  the  showman,  as  tlie  gentleman  ])asBed 
out  of  the  tent  witli  a  gloomy  countenanc-e  and 
went  on  his  way,  a  sadder  but  a  wiser  man. 


Chemist's      Assis- 

-^  >.  tant  :     That  w^oman 

,   fj  tried  to  beat  me  down 

^^     in  the  price  of  castor 

oil 

ChemIvSt:  What 
did  she  say  ? 

Chemist's  Assis- 
tant :  Slie  persisted 
that  I  ought  to  make 
it  two|)ence  cheaper 
because  she  had  to 
})ay  her  little  boy  to 
take  it. 


A  half-ukartki)  duet 


'  OH 


rUAT    WE    TWO    WERE   MAYING  ! 


Mark  Twain 

once  desired  to 
borrow^  a  book 
from  an  old 
count  who  was 
a  neighbour  of 
his.  He  was 
told,  however, 
that  he  could  only  refer  to  it  in  the  count's 
library,  as  the  books  were  never  allowed  to  leave 
the  house,  but  he  was  welcome  to  look  at  it 
there  wdienever  he  pleased.  Not  long  afterwards 
the  count  asked  Mark  Tw^ain  to  lend  him  his  lawn 
mower.  He  was  informed  that  Mr.  Twain  never 
allowed  the  mower  to  leave  his  own  garden,  but 
that  the  count  was  (piite  welcome  to  make  use  of 
it,  if  he  liked,  on  the  lawn  of  the  owner. 


XLbc  1[3arpe6t  /libooiu 

Fkom  thk  Ph  Ti  kk  by  p.  Tarrant. 


THE  CAPE 
TO  CAIRO 


RAILWAY. 


I 


line  of  the  cafe  to  caillo  katlway  through  africa,  com- 
piled from  the  latest  sources  of  information!. 
September,  1899.  863 


By  W.  T.  Htead* 

AST  year  at  St.  Peters- 
j  bui'i^,  when  I  was  talking 
to  Herr  Kothsteiii,  he 
suddenly  snr])]ised  me  l)y  an 
()l)seryation  on  tlie  secret  forces 
wliich  appear  to  dominate  the 
actions  of  men.  Herr  Roth- 
stein,  althongh  but  little  heard 
of  outside  Enssia,  is  one  of  the 
do/.en  notal)le  ])ersonalities  who 
inflnence  the  policy  of  that  great 
Empire.  He  is  a  Jew,  and  a 
German  Je^y.  lint  he  is  M. 
Witte's  Jew  ;  and  as  the  iinan- 
cial  a(h'iser  of  tlie  ]m})eria,l 
Finance  Minister  he  is  a  n)an 
of  mark  as  \yell  as  a  man  of 
wealth,  a  man  of  inflnence,  and 
a  man  of  power.  ])nt  althongh 
knowing  and  respecting  liim  as 
financier  and  as  statesman,  I 
^^'as  haixlly  prepared  for  the 
])li ilosoph ical  oliseryation  which 
fell  from  his  lips  on  the;  snl)ject 
of  the  great  transcontinental 
lin(;  which  Rnssia  is  building 
across  nortliern  Asia. 

"This  railway,"  said  Herr 
Kothstein,  "like  many  others  of 
tlie  same  natnre,  is  l)eing  bnilt 
imder  the  compnlsion  of  an 
im|)nlse  or  an  instinct  whicli  it 
is  impossible  to  jnstify  on 
financial,  political,  or  military 
gronnds.  Tlie  sacrifices  which 
their  constrnction  entails  will 
neyer  be  repaid,  at  least,  to  the 
men  who  make  tlicm.  From  a 
financial  point  of  yiew  I  could 
name  a  score  of  other  methods 
of  inyesting  money  witliin  the 

*  Copyrii^dit,  1S99,  by  the  S.  S. 
IMcClure^  Co.,  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 
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Empire  tliafc  would  pay  liandsomelv,  pay  far 
better  than  this  transcontinental  railway  can 
ever  hope  to  do.  But  nations  appear  to  be 
sometimes  possessed  by  an  uncontrollable 
passion  to  bring  together  the  ntterraost  ends 
of  a  continent,  quite  irrespective  of  rational 
motives.  It  is  a  kind  of  demon  which  drives 
them ;  and  I  can  only  suppose  that  the 
impulsion  is  intended  to  promote  the  general 
good  of  mankind.  Certainly,  iu  our  case, 
the  sacrifices  are  much  more  obvious  than 
the  gain  to  Kussia." 

It  was  surprising  indeed  to  come  upon 
such  a  theory  from  such  a  source.  A 
materialistic  German  Jew,  w^hose  life  is 
spent  in  the  direction  of  a  banking  business, 
is  not  exactly  the  man  from  whom  one  w^ould 


naturally  expect  to 
liear  the  Oracles  of 
God.  But  the  men 
of  Israel  have  for 
thousands  of  years 
been  a  prophet-race, 
and  not  even  tlic 
roar  of  tlie  Bourse 
can  silence  the 
echoes  from  the 
silences  of  the  other 
world,  which,  like 
the  nnirniar  of  the 
sea  in  tlie  shell,  are 
ever  reverberating 
in  the  ear  of  the 
Jew.  It  must  be 
admitted  tliat  Herr 
Roth  stein  had 
re<'ison  for  his  theory 
of  tlie  Universe.  If 
the  affairs  of  men 
are  presided  over  by 
an  Invisible  Deity, 
benevolently  dis- 
posed to  the  welfare 
of  mortals,  anxious 
to  bring  the  ends 
of  the  earth  to- 
gether, and  to  link 
into  one  family 
all  t  h  e  w  0  r 1 d - 
scattered  cliildren  of 
men,  what  more 
efficacious  means 
could  be  adopted 
than  a  kind  of  de- 
moniac possession 
impelling  them  to 
make  sacrifices 
which  are  real  and 
immediate,  while 
the  l)enefit  is  remote  and  universal. 

If  til  is  be  the  case  with  the  Siberian  rail- 
way, what  can  be  said  of  the  Cape  to  (.airo 
line,  but  that  it  is  a  still  more  striking 
illustration  of  Herr  Rothstein's  doctrine  ? 
From  a  political  point  of  view  the  British 
Empire  will  profit  even  more  than  Russia  by 
the  building  of  the  Asiatic  through-railway, 
over  whicli  in  a  few  years  wnll  pass  all  the 
mails  between  England  and  her  colonies  and 
dependencies  in  the  Pacific.  From  every 
point  of  view  tlie  construction  of  the  line 
across  Siberia  is  more  important  to  the 
English-speaking  w^orld  than  the  Cape  to 
Cairo  railway.  To  shorten  the  time  in 
which  one  can  travel  round  the  planet  from 
sixty-five  to  thirty- three  days  is  an  achieve- 
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ment  of  supreme  value  to  the  only  race  that 
has  planted  its  families  all  round  the  world. 
When  the  Siberian  line  is  built,  Shanghai, 
which  is  now  thirty-five  days  distant  from 
London,  will  only  be  divided  by  a  fortnight 
from  the  General  Post  Ottice  in  St.  Martin's- 
le-Grand.  The  effect  upon  the  British 
Empire  of  the  opening  of  the  Siberian 
railway  in  all  matters  of  literary,  domestic, 
commercial,  and  political  communication  will 
be  as  if  some  gigantic  convulsion  of  Nature 
had  swung  the  Australian  continent  thou- 
sands of  miles  nearer  to  the  Mother  Country. 
But  no  British  money  is  being  spent  in 
accomplishing  this  enormous  undertaking  so 
fraught  with  advantage  for  the  Empire. 
The  task  is  accepted  joyfully  by  the  Russians, 
who  out  of  their  poverty  are  producing 
millions  to  be  expended  in  this  work  of 
destiny.  £40,000,000  will  be  spent  on  the 
Siberian  line  before  it  is  completed.  In 
seven  years  they  have  hurried  on  the  work  of 


construction  at  both  ends,  building  785 
versts  or  520  miles  per  annum,  nearly  double 
the  rate  at  which  the  Canadian-Pacific  was 
built ;  and  for  fi\Q  years  more  must  they 
continue  their  building  before  the  great  task 
is  ended. 

The  Cape  to  Cairo  railway  offers  few  of 
the  advantages  to  the  British  Empire  that 
the  Russians  are  securing  for  it  by  building 
their  line  across  Siberia.  According  to  the 
most  sanguine  estimate  ten  years  will  elapse 
before  the  first  train  will  steam  from  the  Cape 
to  Cairo.  When  it  does  arrive  it  will  not 
materially  shorten  the  distance  between 
London  and  the  Cape.  At  present  no  one 
can  reach  Cairo  in  less  than  four  or  five  days 
from  London.  And  London  is  to  the  modern 
Englishman  what  the  Forum  was  to  the  men 
of  old  Rome.  It  is  the  centre  from  which 
all  distances  are  measured.  But  in  the  old 
world  distances  were  marked  by  mileposts. 
To-day  we  have  substituted  almost  universally 
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the  lioiirglass  for  tbe  iiiilestoiie.  Places  are 
so  maiij  hours  or  so  many  days  distant  from 
London..  Nothing  has  been  so  remarkable 
a  phenomenon  of  recent  years  as  the  con- 
timial  shrinkage  of  the  world.  But  the  Cape 
to  Cairo  railway  will  not  materially  diminish 
the  dimensions  of  tlie  planet.  After  it  is 
built  no  express  will  traverse  the  Continent 
in  less  than  eleven  days.  Add  to  this  the 
four  or  five  days  between  London  and  Cairo, 
and  we  have  fifteen  or  sixteen  days  for  the 
overland  route  as  against  seventeen  or 
eighteen  days  by  sea. 

If  England  and  Russia  would  but  agree 
to  build  a  short  connecting  line  of  500  miles 
across  Afghanistan,    the    effective    distance 
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between  London  and  Bombay  w-ould  be 
dimiuislied  by  more  than  one-half.  The 
Merv-Quetta  junction  railway  would  enable 
Englishmen  to  reach  Bombay  in  ten  days 
after  leaving  Charing  Cross,  wliereas  now  by 
the  quickest  route  they  cannot  arrive  in  less 
than  three  weeks.  But  the  construction  of 
that  line  is  barred  by  international  jealousy, 
which  for  the  moment  is  an  obstacle  far 
more  insuperable  than  mountain  ranges. 

If  the  Cape  to  Cairo  line  is  not  urgently 
wanted  in  order  to  expedite  communication 
between  London  and  the  extremities  of 
Africa  for  Imperial  or  military  reasons,  it  is 
still  less  wanted  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
dividend-earning  investment.  Tliere  is  at 
this  moment  no  through  traffic  of  any  kind 


between  the  Cape  and  Cairo.  The  two  ends 
of  tlie  African  continent  have  absolutely 
nothing  in  common,  except  that  they  are 
both  African,  and  that  both  are  at  present 
under  the  shelter  of  the  Britisli.  flag.  There 
is  no  interchange  of  commodities  between 
Ik'itish  South  Africa  and  the  dominions  of 
tlie  Khedive.  The  two  extremities  of  the 
line  have  no  more  points  of  contact  beyond 
the  stretch  of  uninterrupted  land  which 
divides  them  than  if  they  were  in  different 
planets.  If  there  were  any  trade  the  goods 
would  go  by  sea.  As  for  the  mails,  the  gain 
of  a  day  or  two  would  not  counterbalance 
the  wear  and  tear  and  risk  of  transliipping 
and  of  other  drawbacks  of  the  land  route. 
To  build  the  line 
w  o  u 1 d  cost 
£10,000,000  at 
least  — possibly 
twice  as  much.  It 
is  extremely  doubt- 
ful whether  it 
would  earn  a  divi- 
dend, or  could  even 
be  worked  except 
at  a  loss.  And  yet, 
notwithstanding  all 
these  obvious  and 
indisputable  con- 
siderations, it  is  by 
no  means  impos- 
sible that  the  Cape 
to  Cairo  line  may 
be  in  working  order 
in  1901). 

Why  it  should  be 
so,  why  the  keenly 
p  r  a  c  t  i  c  a  1  a  n  d 
stolidly  unimagina- 
tive Briton  sliould 
be  bending  his 
energies  and  lavishing  his  resources  in  order 
to  construct  a  line  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo,  it 
is  difficult  to  explain,  except  on  the  theory  of 
Herr  Rothstein— -tliat  the  Providence  that 
rules  mankind  has  willcid  that  the  ends  of 
the  world  should  be  linked  together  and 
that  the  continents  sliould  be  bridged  by  the 
ii'on  rail  ;  and  so,  obedient  to  the  invisible 
Power  behind  the  veil,  mortal  men  hasten 
to  carry  out  their  appointed  task.  That  may 
be — perhaps  is — the  occult  source  from  which 
such  activities  spring,  but  the  outer  and 
visible  reasons  why  the  Cape  to  Cairo  line  is 
coming  into  being  ai'e  simple  and  obvious 
enough.  I'he  first  and  dominating  cause  is 
the  fact  that  the  idea  has  fascinated  the 
imagination  of  Mr.  Rliodes,  and  the  second 
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and  hardly  less  potent  reason  is  tlie  fact  that 
the  Cape  and  Cairo  both  begin  with  the 
letter  C.  Possibly  this  second  reason  onofht 
to  have  precedence  over  the  first,  for  who 
knows  how  much  of  the  fascination  wldch 
has  canght  Mr.  Rhodes's  fancy  was  due  to 
"  apt  alliteration's  artful  aid "  ?  If  the 
Cape  and  Cairo  had  possessed  different 
initials,  tlie  suggestion  of  a  through  conti- 
nental line  might  never  have  suggested 
itself  to  Mr.  Rhodes.  But  the  notion  of 
linking     the    two    places,    each    of    wliich 
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commenced  with  the  same  capital  letter, 
"  cauglit  on,"  and  tlie  gigantic  enterprise  is 
already  making  progress  from  the  reidra  of 
tlie  imagination  into  the  domain  of  accom- 
plished fact. 

After  these  two  leading  motives  there 
nnist  be  mentioned,  as  a  potent  third  cause, 
the  jealousy  of  the  nations,  and  especially 
the  anxiety  of  many  Englishmen  for  the 
security  of  their  somewdiat  precarious  position 
in  Egypt  and  the  Nile  Valley.  He  "  wdio 
maketh   even  the  wrath   of  man  to   praise 


Him  "  hnds  no  passion  more  potent  for  the 
promotion  of  His  ends  than  the  suspicion 
and  distrust  of  the  Powers.  Tlie  opeiung 
up  of  iVfrica  and  China  w^ould  have  been 
postponed  for  a  generation  had  the  natural 
instincts  of  adventure,  commercial  enter- 
prise, and  humanitarian  zeal  not  been 
stimulated  by  the  dread  of  foreign  rivalry. 
The  mere  proclamation  of  the  determination 
to  build  a  railway  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo 
reassured  public  opinion  as  to  the  perman- 
ence of  British  tenure  in  the  Nile  valley.     It 

is  true  the 
railway,  even 
when  con- 
structed, will 
not  paint  the 
African  map 
British  red 
f  r  0  m  t  li  e 
M  e  d  i  t  e  r  - 
ranean  to  the 
Table  Moun- 
tain ;  but  it 
undoubtedly 
tinges  the 
w^hole  inter- 
vening re- 
gion with  the 
ruddy  glow' 
that  heralds 
tlie  daW'U  of 
Empire.  Had 
the  idea 
taken  any- 
thing  a  p- 
proaching  its 
present  shape 
in  the  days 
w^  hen  the 
G  e  r  m  a  n 
claims  to 
East  Africa 
w^ere  being 
considered  by 
the  British 
Government, 
very  stringent  pro- 
a  strip  of  territory 


there  would  have  been 
visions  made  to  secure 
down  the  side  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  along 
which  the  Cape  to  Cairo  line  would  have  liad 
undis])uted  riglit  of  way.  Unfortunately, 
tlie  dream  of  Mr.  Rhodes  had  not  then  even 
been  dreamed.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  a 
solid  block  of  German  territory  intervenes 
betw^een  the  northern  and  southern  termini 
of  the  line,  across  wdiich  Mr.  Rhodes  must 
carry  his  railway  as  best  he  can,  on  terms  the 
deciding  factor  in  which  lies  not  in  London, 
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hut  in  P>crliii.     'i1iat,  however,  only  incivased  oF    ('ajx^    (\)l()])y     noi'thward,    no    idea    of 

the    desii-e    of    the     iiritish     Iiiiperiah'sl    to  (•arryin<r   tlie  Ha^-   Jhtoik]   i,lie  ZaudjeHi   had 

])n)vi(k'  aizahisi  any  further  interruptions  of  ever"    flitted    aer()ss    the    iinnainent    of    his 

the    eontinuhy  of    Hrilish   I'ed    ])el\veen   the  iina,tiinalion.      Possihly    the    invitation    sent 

('a])e  and  Caii'o.  him    l)y  (JiMieral    (Joi'(h)n   to  aeconipaiiy  liini 

It  would    not  he  easy  to  say  when  iirst  tlie  to  Kliartoum  in  ISsl  may  have  first  turned 

niau-ie  fornnila,  "From   (^ape  to  ('airo,"  fell  liis  attentioji   to  the  (^lirn  end  of  the  trunk 


from   tlie  li]»s  of  Mr.  l{ho(h's.     (V^rtain  it  is 
thai    when   he  first  advocated  the  extension 


line.       Kinirlake,    in    a    memora])le    passage, 
one    of    the     hest     inst^anees    of    sueeessful 


■^^^^h^. 
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prophecy  in  modern  literature,  foretold  that 
the  Eoghslunan  leaning  forward  to  protect 
his  beloved  Indian  Empire  would  someday 
plant  a  firm  foot  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
It  is  possible  that  it  was  diu'ing  that  year  of 
storm  and  stress,  when  his  heroic  friend 
waged  his  long  battle  against  the  Mahdi 
behind  the  ramparts  of  Khartoum,  that 
Cecil  Khodes,  leaning  northward,  ran  in 
imagination  a  railway  which,  of  course,  could 
liave  no  other  terniinus  but   Cairo.     Alex- 
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{iiidria  would  be  its  real  terminus  on  the 
Mediterranean,  but  the  Cape  to  Alexandria 
railway  would  have  been  no  magic  talisman 
to  stimulate  the  imagination  of  man.  Cape 
to  Cairo  probably  suggested  itself,  and  was 
immediately  adopted— one  of  the  unforget- 
able  phrases  which  make  history. 

When  steeplejacks  wish  to  ascend  a  lofty 
spire  they  are  accustomed  to  fly  a  kite  so 
that  its  string  falls  across  the  pinnacle.  To 
this  string  a  stout  cord  is  attaclied,  by  the 
aid  of   which  a  rope   and   ladder   are  soon 


securely  fixed  in  position,  giving  the 
steeplejack  easy  access  to  the  sinnmit. 
When  Mr.  llhodes  began  to  plan  the 
construction  of  his  Cape  to  Cairo  railway 
he  flew  his  kite  over  the  continent.  Some 
five  or  six  years  ago — time  flies  fast  when 
men  are  building  empires — he  startled  tlie 
world  with  the  announcement  tliat  he 
intended  to  construct  an  overland  telegraph 
line  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo,  xit  first  men 
jeered.     When  he  appealed  for  funds  from 

the  public 
witli    which 
to  lay  down 
his      wares 
t  li  r  0  u  g  h 
C  e  n  t  r  a  1 
Africa,     the 
Stock    Ex- 
change    for 
0  n  c  e    was 
deaf    to    his 
appeal.    The 
Mahdist   re- 
bellion   was 
then  in  full 
possession  of 
Khartoum 
and      t  h  e 
Egyptian 
S  0  u  d  a  n. 
Ever     since 
(I  0  r  d  0  n's 
death     the 
vast  belt   of 
tei'ritory  be- 
tween   the 
Equatorial 
lakes     and 
the    Nile  at 
Dongola  had 
been     her- 
metically 
sealed 
against    Eu- 
ropean civi- 
1  i  s  a  t  i  o  n. 
get  his   lines 
as   to   that," 


How  could  Ehodes  lio])e  to 
through  Mahdidom  ?  "  Oh, 
replied  Ehodes,  with  boyish  confidence,  "when 
the  time  comes  I  shall  know  liow  to  square 
the  Mahdi."  People  shrugged  their  shoulders 
and  said  that  the  fanaticism  of  the  Malidi 
w^ould  be  proof  even  against  the  wealth  of 
Mr.  Ehodes.  Then  other  objectors  asked 
liow  the  telegraph  poles  were  to  be  protected 
from  the  wdiite  ants,  those  scavengers  of 
Central  Africa,  to  whose  teeth  nothing  is 
sacred  that  has  not  wdthin  it  the  principle  of 
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life,  "Make  them  of  iron,"  replied  Rhodes. 
"But  against  the  wandering  herds  of  wild 
elephants  what  avail  will  be  your  iron  poles  ? 
These  huge  pachyderms  would  use  the 
telegraph  poles  as  scratching-posts."  "  We 
shall  see,''  was  Mr.  Rhodes's  reply.  "  And 
if  you  don't  sub- 
scribe for  the  Cape 
to  Cairo  telegraph 
stock  I  will  find 
the  money  myself 
and  go  ahead." 

Nine-tenths  of 
the  money  had  to 
be  found  by  Mr. 
Rhodes  person- 
ally. But  he  is 
not  a  man  to  be 
baulked  in  his 
purpose.  He  at 
once  began  the 
construction  of 
the  line,  starting 
from  the  northern 
terminus  of  the 
Cape  telegraphic 
system.  He  has 
pushed  the  line 
n  orthward 
through  Rhodesia 
to  Umtali  in  Ma- 
shonaland,  which 
is  1,800  miles 
from  the  Cape, 
and  is  pushing 
it  on  througli 
ISTyassaland  to 
the  southern  end 
of  Lake  Tangan- 
yika, another  700 
miles  further 
north.  The  total 
distance  to  be 
covered  is  6,600 
miles.  At  the 
same  time  the 
Egyptian  Govern- 
m  e  n  t,  under 
British  auspices, 
was  pushing  its 
telegraphic  system 
southward  from 
Wady  Haifa.    Its 

advance  was  intermittent,  the  erection  of  the 
telegraph  poles  being  necessarily  dependent 
upon  the  pushing  back  of  the  outposts  of 
the  Dervishes.  Last  autumn,  however,  the 
destruction  of  the  power  of  the  Khalifa  at 
Omdurman     enabled     the    Anglo-Egyptian 


authorities  to  reopen  the  long-closed  telegraph 
office  at  Khartoum.  Khartoum  being  1,300 
miles  from  Cairo,  this  reduces  the  distance 
to  be  spanned  by  the  telegraph  wire  to 
3,500  miles  ;  or,  if  we  reckon  Abercorn  on 
Lake  Tanganyika  as  its  northern  terminus, 
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only  2,800  miles.  It  is  being  rapidly  eaten 
into  at  both  ends— more  rapidly  in  the  south 
than  in  the  north.  Still,  nearly  one-half  of 
the  continent,  and  that  the  most  difficult 
half,  remains  to  be  crossed.  How  difficult  it 
is  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  whereas 
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tlie  line  was  put  up  at  the  cost  of  £50  a  mile 
in  Rliodesia,  it  is  estimated  that  it  may  cost 
from  £80  to  £100  per  mile  in  the  territory 
between  Unitali  and  the  extreme  soutlieru 
limit  of  the  Egyptian  Soudan. 

From   Umtali   the   telegraph  line  strikes 
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northward  to  Tete,  wliere  it  crosses  the 
Zambesi  and  joins  the  telegraphic  system  of 
Nyassaland  at  Blantyre.  Tlience  it  skirts 
the  lake  on  the  western  coast  to  Karonga, 
which  was  reached  last  December.  Fi'om 
Karonga   the   route   lies   through   Rhodesia 


to  the  southern  end  of  liake  Tanganyika. 
From  Abercorn  it  will  entei*  (jerman  terri- 
tory and  skirt  Lake  Tanganyika  on  the  east. 
The  Germans  ga\'e  Mr.  Rliodes  leave  to 
carry  liis  line  through  (Jerman  territory 
on  condition  that  he  would,  in  addition  to 

his  own  through 
wire,   lay  down 
at  his  own  cost 
a    separate   line 
l)etween      lilio- 
desiaandBritish 
East  Africa,  the 
wire    of    which 
is    to    be    used 
solely    for     the 
telegrapli  traffic 
of  (lerman  East 
Africa,     to     be 
tlie  proi)ei'ty  of 
the      German 
(J  over  nment, 
and  to  be  main- 
tained in  repair 
at  Mr.  Khodes's 
expense.       At 
tlie  end  of  forty 
years    tlie    (mer- 
man   Govern- 
ment may  take 
over    the     line 
without   p< tying 
compensation 
of      any     kind. 
Beggars      nuist 
not  be  choosers; 
and  tlie  German 
G  overnment, 
having    Mr. 
Rliodes    at    its 
mercy,    drove 
this     bargain 
before       giving 
liim      waylccue 
thi'ough      terri- 
tory which  it  has 
neither    colo- 
nised,  civilised, 
n(n'      occupied. 
After      leaving 
German      terri- 
tory   the    tele- 
graph line    will 
make    its   way  to   Meiigi,   in    Uganda,  and 
then,  av(.)iding  tlie  malarious  valley  of   the 
Nile  between  Lake  Albert  and  Khartoum,  it 
will  traverse  the  edge  of  the  plateau  that 
skirts  the  frontier  of  Abyssinia  and  make  a 
junction    witli    the   Anglo-Egyptian   system 


{FJlivU  ii-  Fry,  Baker  Stied,  W. 
i:al  in  kgyi't. 


rNU)ADlX(;    AMMl'XniON    AT   THE    KAILHKAD    OF   THE    SOUDAN    MILITARY   RAILWAY. 

riinU)  by  neni'  Bull,  f'»rre.<ponfJent  of  "  BhtrJc  and  White"  In  Kf/i/pt  ami  the  Soudan  during  the  nprratinnR  of  the  Sirdar. 


I 


ARAL,   AND    SOUDANESE   riAN(;S    AT   AVORK   ON   TTTE   SOFDAN   MILriARY    RAILWAY. 

In  tin'  ilhfance  is  seen  the  train  drtttrinp  up  sleepers  a)id  rni/s,  tidiich  admnces  as  the  rails  are  halted  tar/ether, 
photo  by  Renr  Hull,  Correspondent  o/ "  Black  and  White"  in  Egypt  and  the  Soudan  during  the  operations  of  the  Sirdar. 
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on  the  frontier  of  the  Sondan.  With  the 
exception  of  the  700  miles  of  German 
territory,  the  whole  distance  from  Cape  to 
Cairo  is  already  coloured  British  red  on  the 
African  map.  That  distance  may  be  reduced 
to  300  miles,  if  the  beginning  of  German 
territory  is  reckoned  at  the  north  end  of 
Tanganyika  instead  of  the  south.  England 
has  a  right  of  free  navigation  over  the  whole 
length  of  the  lake — 400  miles  ;  so  that  in 
reality,  of  the  0,600  miles  which  stretch 
between  Cape  and  Cairo,  the  travelling 
Briton  need  only  for  300  miles  stray  beyond 
the  protecting  shadow  of  the  Union  Jack. 

The  transcontinental  telegraph  company, 
unlike  the  Cape  to  Cairo  railway,  can  be 
justified  as  a  hnancial  speculation.  The 
cost  of  telegraphing  to  South  Africa  at 
present  is  5s.  per  word.  Communication 
goes  by  cables  on  the  east  and  west  coasts 
of  the  continent.  The  capital  invested  in 
the  African  cables  is  estimated  at  from  three 
to  four  millions  sterling.  To  keep  the 
cables  in  repair  six  vessels  are  constantly 
employed,  three  on  each  coast.  To  build  the 
overland  line  costs  from  £50  to  £100  per 
mile.  Averaging  it  at  £75,  the  total  cost  of 
putting  up  the  telegraph  wire  across  Africa 
would  be  less  than  £500,000.  The  cost  of 
upkeep  is  also  much  less  for  the  overland  line 
than  for  the  submarine  cable.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  calculated  that  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance will  be  largely  met  by  local  messages, 
none  of  which  are,  of  course,  at  the  command 
of  the  cable  companies.  The  net  result  is 
that  when  the  overland  wire  is  in  working 
order  Mr.  Ehodes  will  be  able  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  telegraphy  at  once  from  5.^.  to  8^.  6i. 
a  word,  and  earn  a  good  dividend  besides. 

The  telegraph  poles  which  carry  the  Cape 
to  Cairo  wire  are  18  ft.  in  length.  Eighteen 
go  to  the  mile.  As  they  weigh  complete 
113  lb.  they  are  made  in  two  sections,  one 
weighing  55  lb.,  the  other  58  lb.,  each  of 
these  forming  a  load  for  a  native.  The  wire 
is  galvanised  iron,  and  so  far  it  has  been 


respected  by  the  natives.  Even  the  Matabele 
wire,  "  tlie  white  man's  wire  that  talks,"  was 
seldom  interfered  with  l)y  the  rebels.  All 
the  poles  are  of  I^ritisli  manufacture. 
Those  in  Rhodesia  have  been  brought  up 
from  the  Cape.  Those  in  Nyassaland  came 
in  via  Chinde  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi. 
The  northern  section  will  be  supplied  by  the 
Nile,  while  for  the  central  portion  Mr. 
Rhodes  hopes  the  Uganda  railway  will  be 
opened  in  time  for  him  to  avail  himself  of 
the  transport. 

So  much  for  the  telegraph  line,  whicli  it  is 
expected  will  be  in  working  order  in  five 
years'  time.  It  is,  however,  the  Cape  to 
Cairo  railway  tliat  lias  most  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  world.  It  is  not  built 
yet ;  hardly  half  of  it  is  contracted  for. 
But  it  is  following  closely  on  the  heels  of 
the  telegraph,  and  Mr.  Rhodes  recently 
invited  me  to  be  present  at  the  laying  of  the 
last  rail  on  January  20th,  11)09.  In  ten 
years'  time  the  line,  it  is  calculated,  will  be 
completed  and  ready  to  carry  the  mails  from 
Cairo  to  the  Cape.  The  cost  of  the  whole 
line  is  estimated  at  £25,000,000.  But  as 
over  3,000  miles  are  at  present  constructed 
the  total  required  for  the  central  section 
will  not  exceed  £15,000,000.  Mr.  Rhodes, 
indeed,  put  it  recently  at  only  £10,000,000. 
His  estimate  was  3,229  miles  still  needed  to 
be  built,  and  that  they  could  be  built  at  a 
cost  of  £3,000  per  mile.  This,  however,  is 
a  somewhat  sanguine  estimate.  Since  it  w^as 
framed  Mr.  Rhodes  has  seen  cause  to  vary 
the  route,  in  order  to  avoid  the  swamps  of 
the  Nile  Yalley — a  commendable  object,  but 
one  which  will  not  diminish  the  mileage  of 
ironway.  The  cost  of  constructing  the  Cape 
railway  through  Bechuanaland  was  £3,000 
per  mile  ;  but  in  Rhodesia,  owing  to  the 
greater  cost  of  carriage  and  the  increased 
cost  of  labour,  the  railway  bill  ciphered  out 
at  £3,800  per  mile.  It  will  be  strange  if 
the  cost  is  less  than  this  in  the  centre  of 
Equatorial  xifrica. 


{To  he  concluded.) 


T  H  I^]    THREE    T  R  A  V  E  L  L  E  R  S. 

By  Mrs.  Clement  Shorter. 


IllvHtraUd  hij  Stanley  L.  Wood. 


IlIEY  were 
three  travellers 
sitting  ill  the 
smoking  -  room 
of  a  country 
inn,  who  had 
(tome  together 
as  strangers 
a  n  (1  g  r  o  w  n 
companionable 
over  their  pipes 
and  Avine.  Two 
of  them  were 
yonng,  the  third 
wa,s  grey- haired  and  wi'inkh.'-faced.  They 
\ver(^  <lis(nissing  women's  love. 

The  youngest  ai'gned  liglitly,  because  he 
deh"ghted  in  de})ate. 

Tlie  second  bitterly,  because  he  had  been 
ji1te(l  and  faiH^ied  himself  in  love. 

Tlie  grciy  tln'rd  without  emotion,  because 
he  had  known  sorrow\ 

"  For  fairy  gifts  to  win  the  heart  of  my 
fair  lady,''  said  the  youngest,  "  were  we 
in  the  magic  da.ys  of  old,  I  would  ask  nothing 
save  a  light  heart  and  a  handsome  face  with 
few  harsh  years  stamped  upon  it." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  second  youth  ;  "  I  w^ould 
recpiest  nothing  save  a  purse  of   gold   that  ' 
never  would  grow  empty,  and  were  I  ugly  as 
sin,  and  wicked  as  its  originator,  I  could  buy 
the  heart  of  any  damsel  I  longed  for." 

"  And  you,"  said  the  first  speaker,  turning 
to  the  silent,  grey  man,  "are  you  too  old  to 
rememl)er  women's  hearts  are  \vorth  the 
winning  ?  " 

"  Old  ?  "  said  the  grey  man  ;  "  how  many 
years  would  you  say  that  I  carry  ?  " 

"  You  look  old  for  your  days  if  you  be 
under  sixty  ?  " 

"  Nay,  then,"  said  the  man,  "  I  am  forty- 
live  at  cockcrow^  to-morrow." 

"  Good  Heavens  !  "  said  the  youth,  "  what 
has  aged  you  so  ?  " 

"  If  1,"  said  the  grey  man,  passing  the 
question,  "  had  the  goodwill  of  the  fairies, 
I  would  claim  the  old  gift  women  have 
ahvays  loved — more  than  beauty,  wealth, 
gentleness,  or  aught  else." 

"And  that  ?  "  said  the  second  youth  eagerly. 


"  Courage,"  said  the  man — "  plain  animal 
courage." 

"  I  don't  agree,"  said  the  otlier.  "  Wliere 
Avould  he  be  with  an  ugly  face,  beside  tlie 
curled,  beriliboned,  and  handsome  lover,  tlie 
tender  ghince  from  dream-loving  eyes,  the 
soft  hand  ?     No." 

"  I  don't  agree,"  said  the  second  youth. 
"  AVliat  ?  the  courage  of  the  snarling  hound, 
before  silken  gowns,  horses,  the  envy  of  one's 
neiglibours  ?  Gold  it  is,  hard,  yellow  gold, 
that  makes  the  ring." 

"  Ikauty  wins  the  eyes,"  said  tlie  grey  man 
softly,  "  and  gold  is  pretty  to  the  touch  ;  botli 
make  marriage.  But  I  spoke  of  l(we-—'imA 
courage  wins  the  heart." 

"  You  have  a  story  to  tell,"  said  one  youtli, 
filling  his  pipe  ;  "  J.  see  by  your  face." 

"  Go  on,"  said  the  other,  replenishing  his 
glass. 

"  I  have  a  story,"  said  tlie  grey  man 
hesitatingly,  "  of  a  woman — of  courage — of  a 
man  wlio  was  a  coward.  It  lia})|)ened  some 
ten  or  tweh^e  years  ago,  and  I  knew  the  man." 


This  is  the  story  that  he  told,  and  as  he 
talked  the  glasses  of  tiie  youtlis  were  un- 
einptied  and  their  pipes  unfilled.  ])Ut  he 
had  forgotten  them,  for  he  spoke  aloud  tlie 
story  that  wa,s  seared  upon  his  heart. 

"  Ten  or  twelve  yeai's  ago  I  knew  tlie  man. 
He  lived  in  my  A'illage,  but  where  that  is 
does  not  majtter.  He  was  a  coward.  No  one 
knew  lie  was  Ji  cowjird,  except  himself — and 
a  woman.  In  fact,  to-day  they  speak  of  him 
as  a  hero  in  my  village. 

"  When  he  was  a  child  he  was  full  of  many 
terrors — afraid  of  robbers,  afraid  of  ghosts, 
afraid  of  the  dark.  Perhaps  lie  had  been 
frightened  as  a  baby  by  some  nurse,  and  the 
terrors  Mngered.  It  sometimes  happens  thus 
that  a  child  is  ruined.  When  he  grew  older 
he  was  afraid  of  pain,  afraid  of  blows.  So 
he  had  few  boyish  rows,  and  joined  in  no 
rough  games.  People  thought  him  a  quiet 
and  gentle  youth.  Later  he  was  afraid  of 
being  afraid — of  the  shame  of  it. 

"  Then  as  his  youtli  passed  he  grew  out  of 
this  fear,  or  there  w^ere  no  longer  calls  on  his 
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boyish  courage.  He  passed  to  maiiliood,  and 
then,  when  he  understood,  he  became  afraid 
of  death.  Death  was  to  him  no  peace  and 
rest,  but  darkness.  He  thought  of  strangers, 
creatures  not  made  as  he  was,  thei'e  in 
the  gloom— horrid  faces,  clutching  hands, 
shadows  half  seen.  Something  of  all  this 
death  was  to  him,  yet  it  w^as  a  terror  that  he 
could  not  fully  explain. 

"  Once  as  a  boy  he  fought  another,  but  that 
was  because  the  other  was  bearing  a  story  to 
the  boy's  father,  and  he  was  afraid  of  his 
father. 

"  Once  as  a  man  he  fought  again,  and  tliat 
was  because  there  was  no  possible  escape 
without  deadly  shame,  and  he  fought  hke  a 
child  mad  with  terror.  This  nobody  knew, 
and  he  won — his  foe  w-as  the  smaller. 

"  Then  he  married  the  woman. 

"  For  three  years  they  lived  together,  and 
nothing  happened  to  try  his  courage.  Such 
is  the  calm  of  life.  The  much-dreaded 
possible  battles  of  boyhood  w^ere  now  no 
more.     He  was  a  man. 

"  But  it  happened  he  had  to  move  from  his 
quiet  village  into  a  desolate  part  of  the 
country.  Why,  does  not  matter.  His  was 
the  only  house  for  miles  around,  and  it  stood 
on  the  edge  of  a  great  cattle  ranch.  Behind 
it,  some  distance  off,  was  a  railroad,  and  on 
one  side  a  strong  river,  often  sw^ollen  to 
twice  its  natural  size  by  heavy  rains.  Over 
it  was  thrown  the  railway  bridge,  too  light 
for  it,  many  thought,  but  the  man  laughed  at 
the  idea  as  he  looked  upon  the  great  supports 
which  stemmed  the  full  flow  of  the  tide. 

"  So  for  wrecks  their  uneventful  lives  w^ent 
on,  nothing  more  exciting  happening  in  the 
day  than  the  passing  of  the  great  train, 
tearing  by  like  some  screaming  soul  rushing 
from  damnation.  A  black  snake  in  the  day- 
time, one  of  fire  by  nigiit.  To  the  man  and 
his  wife  it  seemed  the  one  link  that  bound 
them  to  civilisation — A/hich  spoke  to  them 
of  the  great  world  that  they  might  else  well 
forget.  Through  the  windows  they  got 
many  a  lightning  glance  of  that  society  they 
had  left.  Here  w^as  the  young  bride  alone 
in  a  carriage  with  her  husband,  speeding  on 
her  honeymoon  and  regarding  the  w^orld 
with  a  smile.  There  the  weary  city  man 
reading  in  a  corner  his  everlasting  papers, 
there  the  merry  schoolboy  waving  his  hat 
and  shouting  his  unheard  jokes  out  of  the 
window.  There  the  hopeless  woman  mentally 
checking  her  household  affairs.  All  were 
there.  In  each  numbered  carriage,  everyone 
in  his  place — first,  second,  third,  the  division 
of  the  classes  according  to  the  purse. 


"  Kow  the  grim  humour  of  circumstances 
willed  it  for  the  man  that  he  sliould  not  be 
amongst  those  people  who  wliirled  past  him 
from  city  to  city,  whose  quiet,  uneventful 
lives  brought  no  strain  upon  their  physical 
courage,  who  went  without  danger  from 
place  to  place  protected  by  civilisation.  Who 
knows  but  that  among  the  crowd  who  looked 
from  the  flashing  windows  of  the  train  there 
might  not  have  been  many  who  chafed  the 
bit  of  social  monotony  and  pined  for  this 
man's  freedom  ? 

"Soon  he  saw  in  the  eyes  of  his  wife,  as 
they  bent  upon  him,  looks  of  unquiet,  or  was 
it  of  fear  ?  Did  she  suspect  his  secret  ? 
Was  she  afraid  tliat  he  was  afraid  ?  Why 
sliould  she  suspect  him  ?  He  had  a  retro- 
spective five  minutes.  Yes,  once  when  they 
were  w'alking  across  the  fields  a  great  bull 
ran  at  the  man  ;  he  had  turned  and  fled,  but 
the  Avoman  was  beside  him.  Had  he  not 
shown  he  knew  this  ?  Had  he  not  looked 
to  her  first  and  kept  between  her  and  the 
bull  ?  He  could  not  remember.  He  never 
could  remember  after  his  fits  of  terror. 
When  he  was  a  child  they  bore  him  along  in 
one  great  gust,  blinding,  deafening,  madden- 
ing for  the  time.  Now  the  years  had  hardly 
lessened  their  strength.  Again,  he  remem- 
bered a  brawniy  villain  wdio  had  leered  at 
and  shouldered  his  wife  as  they  walked 
through  a  neighbouring  village.  He  had 
turned  on  the  fellow  with  stern  anger,  but 
the  drunken  bravado  would  have  nothing 
but  blows,  and  before  his  clenched  fist  the 
man  had  stepped  aside.  He  knew,  however, 
that  his  voice  had  changed  as  he  said  he 
would  have  no  brawding  before  a  lady. 
Once  again,  when  driving  across  the  country 
the  horse  had  taken  fright,  and  he  remem- 
bered that  he  had  sat  pale  and  trembling 
while  the  woman  took  the  reins  from  his 
hands  and  guided  the  animal  into  quiet. 
She  liad  never  reproached  him  for  these 
things,  only  her  eyes  seemed  to  speak  ;  and 
then,  how  she  loved  courage  !  Once,  when  a 
w^eakling  lamb  of  hers  fell  into  the  swollen 
and  rapid  tide,  she  stood  knee-deep  in  the 
water  weeping  and  calling  to  the  man. 
When  he  reached  her  she  begged  him  to  go 
in  and  save  the  little  creature.  She  could 
not  swim,  but  he  w^as  a  strong  swimmer. 
Yet  when  he  faced  the  running  water  he 
dared  not  take  the  risk  for  the  salce  of  an 
animal,  and  said  so.  But  a  herdsman  on 
the  ranch  had  also  heard  her  calling  and 
had  noted  the  bleating  of  the  lamb.  Run- 
ning down  the  bank  he  had  flung  off  his 
coat  and  leaped  into  the  water.     With  a  few 
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strokes  he  had  reached  the  drowning  beast. 
To  get  back  was  not  an  easy  matter,  and 
twice  the  watchers  thought  the  swimmer 
must  fail,  hampered  as  he  was  by  the 
struggUng  beast  and  with  the  strong  tide 
against  him.     But  he  had  fought  his  way 


"  Before  his  clenched  list  the  man  had  stepped  aside." 


bravely,  carrying  the  lamb,  as  a  cat  would 
her  kitten,  in  his  mouth.  When  he  at  length 
reached  the  side  the  watchers  ran  to  meet 
him  and  help  him  ashore.  The  woman  said 
little,  but  thanked  him  with  shining  and 
excited  eyes.  The  herd  was  shamed  by  her 
gratitude.  He  was  a  coward  the  minute  he 
was  out  of  danger — afraid  of  thanks.  He 
shuffled  oif,  saying  something  about  a  flood 
in  the  river  if  the  heavy  rains  continued. 
AYhen  he  had  gone  the  woman  turned  to  her 
husband,  '  Oh,  if  you  had  done  that ! ' 
'  But,  dear,'  he  answered,  '  is  an  animal 
worth  the  risk  of  a  human  life  ? '  '  Oh,  it 
was  not  the  lamb,'  she  replied  with  glowing 
eyes— then  added  thoughtfully,  'He  was  a 
man.' 

"  '  I  am  not  as 
fine  a  swimmer  as 
he,'  the  man  re- 
torted, angry  with 
her  and  with  him- 
self. '  Perhaps  you 
would  have  been 
sorry  if  I  had  gone 
to  save  your  lamb 
and  had  been 
drowned  ? ' 

"  In  a  moment 
she  had  turned  and 
taken  his  hands  in 
hers. 

** '  Oh,  dear  love, 
yes  ! '  she  said.  '  I 
am  glad  you  did 
not  risk  it.  I  did 
not  think  ;  but  I 
love  courage  so.' 

"She  took  the 
lamb  in  her  arms 
and  carried  it  into 
the  house.  As  he 
walked  beside  her, 
the  man  heard  her 
whisper,  as  she 
kissed  the  wet, 
woolly  head,  *Yet 
it  is  but  right  that 
the  strong  should 
help  the  weak,  even 
if  it  be  only  a 
lamb.' 

"After  that  it 
seemed  as  though 
something  had 
come  between 
them,  something 
neither  could  define. 
True,  she  loved  him 
2  D 
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even  more  than  before,  it  might  be,  but  not 
in  the  same  way.  Now  she  seemed  to  add 
pitj  to  her  love,  and  no  pride.  She  did  not 
look  np  to  him,  but  down  upon  him.  Her 
love  was  like  thafc  of  a  mother  for  a  crippled 
child.  Yet,  after  all,  it  was  the  greater  love; 
for  love  of  the  w^eak  and  failing  is  true  love, 
while  love  of  the  strong  and  successful  is 
selfish  in  a  degree  when  he  who  loves  lives 
in  the  shadow  of  that  strength. 

"  One  evening  the  man,  sitting  in  the 
doorw'ay  with,  his  beloved  violin  at  his 
shoulder,  beheld  the  woman  coming  tow^ards 
him  in  great  haste,  her  pretty  curls  behind 
her  in  the  wind,  her  cloak  blown  back,  her 
little  feet  twinkling  in  their  speed.  At  first 
he  did  not  hear  her  calling  to  him,  for  his 
soul  was  still  with  his  music  and  travelled 
slowly  from  his  dreams.  Soon  her  frightened 
face  became  more  distinct  and  he  was 
conscious  something  disastrous  had  happened. 
He  put  down  the  violin  and  went  to  meet 
her,  the  bow  still  in  his  hand.  She  turned 
back  the  way  she  had  come  when  she  saw  he 
was  approaching  her,  and  waved  to  him  to 
hasten. 

"  '  The  bridge  ! '  she  cried — '  the  bridge  ! ' 

"  He  hurried  after  her,  and  they  reached 
the  bridge  together.  What  a  sight  there 
met  his  eyes !  The  river,  turbulent,  un- 
controllable, mad,  swollen  to  twice  its  size  by 
the  heavy  rains,  rolled  by  in  a  current  too 
strong  for  waves  to  break  upon.  Heavy  and 
dark  it  moved  on,  bearing  everything  before 
it — trees,  dead  sheep,  a  struggling  ox,  and 
once  a  white  face  with  drowned,  staring  eyes 
— all  he  saw  in  that  moment  go  by  like  chips 
of  wood  on  that  great  river.  But  more  than 
this  he  saw,  and  most  terrible — the  great 
railway  bridge  had  given  way  !  The  centre 
buttress  had  crumbled  and  the  iron  rails 
trailed  twisted  to  the  water.  At  the  centre 
of  the  great  bridge  nothing  remained  to  cover 
a  gap  of  over  ninety  feet  but  the  handrail, 
which  somehow  had  loosened  from  its  hold 
on  the  broken  bridge  and  swung  across — 
no — not  as  a  tight-rope,  but  more  like  a 
ladder  with  rungs,  w^hich  the  stanchions  made, 
half  a  man's  height  apart.  The  second  wire, 
one  could  see,  had  broken  on  the  further  side, 
and  this  caused  the  w^hole  fence  to  swing  as 
if  it  might  give  way  at  any  moment.  In 
one  second  the  man  had  seen  all  this  ;  in  the 
next  he  had  remembered  that  the  train 
would  pass  this  way  in  an  hour.  An  hour  ! 
What  a  little  time  when  there  is  much  to 
do  !     What  an  eternity  when  one  waits  ! 

"  '  My  God  !  the  train  ! '  he  gasped.  '  A 
hundred  people — a  hundred ' 


^*He  looked  into  the  rushing  torrent,  black 
with  its  force. 

"  The  woman  grasped  his  hand  and  her 
nails  pierced  his  skin.  She  was  gaziug  at 
the  wire  sw^aying  across  the  gap. 

"  '  There  is  only  one  possible  w^ay.  I  have 
thought  it  all  out.     Only  one  possible  way.' 

"  'And  that  ?  ' 

"  '  To  cross  the  wire.' 

"  '  The  wire  ?  My  God  !  You  are  mad  ! 
Who  would  cross  tlie  wire  ?  ' 

"  '  You  must.  It  is  the  only  way  to  save 
them.' 

"  '  It  is  impossible  ;  it  might  break  under 
one's  weight.  It  is  probably  loose  or  rotten 
with  time.  It  would  be  suicide  to  attempt 
it.' 

"  '  There  is  no  other  way,  and  it  is  like  a 
ladder — strong  enough  to  bear  a  man.  You 
are  so  swift  and  strong — so  strong,  Alfred,' 
she  said  slowly,  turning  and  looking  into  his 
eyes.  '  There  is  only  one  man  to  whom  the 
chance  is  given  to  save  all  these  people — only 
one  man — and  only  one  w^ay.' 

"  The  man  looked  around  ;  nobody  else, 
they  were  miles  from  everyone,  from  every 
help — one  man  ;  and  he  a  coward. 

"  '  There  is  another  bridge  ten  miles  off. 
I  could  just  do  it  on  Prince,'  he  whispered. 

" '  Alfred,'  she  said  ;  '  if  this  bridge  has 
gone  beneath  the  flood,  do  you  think  that 
that  other  little  bridge  yet  stands  ?  If  you 
find  it  gone,  and  you  leave  no  time  to  return 
and  go  this  way,  many  will  die  here  by  your 
door — drowned,  mangled,  tortured — women 
and  little  children^ittle  children.  There 
will  be  crying  and  screaming — and  you  will 
hear  them— I  shall  hear  them  ! — oh,  God  ! 
oh,  God  ! — screaming  down  there  in  the  dark.' 

"  The  man  broke  from  her,  the  agony  pour- 
ing down  his  forehead  into  his  eyes.  He 
put  his  feet  upon  the  lower  wire,  and,  grasp- 
ing the  other  in  his  hands,  shuffled  a  few  feet 
from  the  land  into  the  air.  The  woman 
leaned  to  his  sleeve  and  kissed  it,  her  face 
white  with  anguish. 

"  '  The  risk  of  one  dear  life,  for  a  hundred 
lives  :  in  your  care — oh,  God  ! ' 

"  The  man  w^ent  out  further  ;  he  looked 
down  ;  his  brain  sickened.  The  wire  swayed 
and  creaked  beneath  his  weight.  The  black, 
cruel  water  lay  beneath  him,  and  under  his 
feet  only  the  thin  wire.  And  all  the  time 
he  was  so  near  safety.  He  forget  the  train 
and  the  people — only  his  own  dark  danger 
was  living.  He  sprang  back  to  the  firm 
land  again. 

"  The  woman  looked  into  his  face  ;  her  eyes 
were  on  a  level  with  his ;  she  was  tall,  but 
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sli^-lil-   and    wciik.     Siic   looked  nl,  hci'  trciiiii-  '*  '  And  n(»\v,'  llic  woman  llasluMl  up,  Mlicy 

Ions  lliiii  hands  and  at  tiic  lonu"  u'aj)  Ik'Iwcl'?!        will  say  I  ;ini  tht.'  wife  of  a They  will  say 

hci'   and    the   oiIht  side.     The  man  saw  t he        yon  wei'e  afraid.' 

udanec^   and    it    madd<'ned   liim.      It,  said,  Mf  ^- The  mafi  t nrncd  on  her  sadly.     '  Oli,  you 

these  had  yoni'  sl!'(;nuih  I  wonld  not  he  as  woman,"  he  said.  \ve>n  shonld  liave  he(!ii  tlie 
you.  'Idier(.*  is  a  weak  eowai'd  in  yom*  sLi'onii"  wife  of  a  sitjdiei'  the  ]nother  of  ukmi- 
*[)ody  :   how  did  it  ,i:-et  tlKM'e  r  *  children:     yon     wonid     iiave     loved     tlnim, 

'''It.  would    he  madness   to   attcmjtt.  this,'        woi'shijiped    them,    and     ]iai'nesse(l    on    their 
he  said.  '  I  will  u'o  by  the  otliei*  hi-idiz'e.'  armoui*  and  seni  them  forth  to  dii.-.' 

''  '  It  is  too   lat<'.*  the  woman   s.iid   in  a  dnll  "  He  tnriie<l  fi-om  her  and  I'aii  to  tlie  stal>les; 

N'oiee  ;  'even  if  th(^  hridj^'e  were  there  you  he  finiiii:  a  halter  on  the  hlack  lioi'se,  and, 
conld  notdo  it  now.'  leapinu"   uj)on    its    haek,   <^-allo])ed    oil'  in    the 

dii'ection  of  the  othei'  l)rid,u"e.  '{\h\ 
black  liorst'  co\(M'e(l  \\\k\  izronnd  as  it 
had  never  done  belore,  but  as  tliey 
sped  by  the  si<le  of  the  i-ixcr  the  man 
hear<l  a  bunt  voice  shout inir  from  the 
water.     lie  lookeij  and  saw  a  drownin^• 


^  ^«M  « i|  Lvv~«  0  i\  %  q 


*  The  lilaclv  horse  (,'()\ere(l  the  uTdiind  as  it  had  never  done  before." 


"The  gentle  woman  before  liim  seemed  to  man  l!angini>'  to  a  beam  of  woo(b  his  white, 

grow  into  a  harsli  morntress.  wet   face  glowing   in   the    gathering    gloom. 

^' '  I     believe,'    lie    imittered,     Mhat    you  Tlu.' pallid  lips  opened  again, 

wotdd    rather   see    me   dead     if    a    hundred  '''The  bridge,' tdiey  said— '  the  bridge  is 

were  saved  o\'er  my  body.'  down.' 

"  '  1   would  I'ather  see  you  dead,'  she  said  "  Yes  !  had  he  not  known  it  all  the  time  ? 

like  one  repeating  him.  the  bridge  was  down,  and  he  had  run  away 

''  '  Yott   wotdd  rather    I  Avere   a  dead  hero  front  the   danger  on  tlie  otlier    bridge   neai' 

than  a  live          ?  '  whi(;]i  the  woman  stood  despising  him. 

"  A  woi'd  tripped  on  her  tongtie  ;  he  could  "  He  turn(;d  Ins  horse  and  drove  it  into  the 

see  it.  water  in   tlie   direction   of    that   wltite   face. 

"  'Why  don't  you  say  coward  ?  '  lie  sneered.  Tlie  swift  current  nearly  took  it  off  its  feet. 

'  If  I  were  dead  in  this  cause,  you  would  hear  It  turned   in  its  terror  and  I'an,  uncontrol- 

them  call  you  the  widow  of  a  hero.'  lable,  towards  its  home.     xVs  the  horse  raced 
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the  current  for  a  time,  the  two  human  beings 
gazed  at  one  another,  the  one  powerless  to 
help  the  other  out  in  the  darkness.  '  Help  ! 
help  !  help  ! '  How  the  horse's  feet  re- 
eclioed  tliat  cry  long  after  the  drowned  lips 
had  gone  underneath. 

"  The  man  swayed  in  his  saddle.  Between 
the  hght  of  the  fading  day  and  the  rising 
moon  he  saw  plainly,  as  he  came  nearer 
home,  the  dark  l)ridge  with  the  great  gap  in 
the  middle  of  it,  and  across  the  gap,  line  as 
a  spider-thread,  the  wire. 

"  The  swaying  wire-— but  what  was  on  it  ? 
Something  small  and  black,  like  a  spider, 
was  creeping  across.  When  he  got  nearer 
he  saw  that  it  was  a  man.  There  was 
someone  bra\x*r  than  himself,  then  ?  Well, 
she  had  got  a  hero  at  last.  He  drew  nearer 
and  watched.  He  saw  the  man  crawl  along, 
stopping  often — sometimes  it  seemed  through 
fear,  sometimes  to  quiet  the  dangerous 
swaying  of  the  wire,  yet  never  looking  back 
and  always  going  forward.  Slowly,  slowly 
he  went  over  the  swollen,  angry  torrent. 
The  man  thought  of  the  white  face  he  had 
seen  go  nnder,  and  shuddered.  He  wondered 
if  this  other  man  had  seen  it  as  it  passed. 
This  other  man— Katie's  hero,  he  would  call 
him  !  He  was  jealous.  W^here  should  he  be 
when  this  fellow  returned  full  of  glory  ? 
Katie's  hero  !  Oh,  it  was  safe  enough,  after 
all,  the  wire,  seeing  that  it  bore  this  fellow, 
who  was  as  tall  as  he  !  Why  did  he  not  go 
and  be  brave  for  once  ?  To  stand  before 
her  eyes  with  a  heart  like  a  hare,  and  to  fail 
her — to  fail  her  ! 

"Katie's  hero  had  crossed  ;  he  had  stopped 
for  a  moment  on  the  other  side,  where  the 
lower  wire  had  broken  and  there  was  no 
longer  rest  for  his  feet.  Then  he  held  on 
with  his  hands  and  swung  himself  across 
with  them  alone.  He  sank  on  the  ground 
on  the  other  side  for  a  minute,  and  the  man 
almost  hoped  for  a  jealous  second  that  his 
rival  had  failed  ;  but  when  the  man  rose  to 
his  feet  and  ran  down  the  line,  he  muttered 
hoarsely — 

"  '  God  speed  your  feet ! ' 

"Then  it  struck  him  as  strange  that  his  wife 
was  not  there  to  see  the  success  or  failure  of 
her  hero,  and  he  ran  towards  the  house 
calling.  Through  the  lower  rooms  he  went, 
and  round  the  small  garden,  but  she  was  not 
there.  Frightened,  he  again  searched  the 
house,  and,  coming  to  his  dressing-room,  he 
noticed  the  press  standing  open  and  all  his 
clothes  tossed  about.  A  black  suit  he  often 
wore  was  gone.  A  light  dawned  upon  him. 
He  rushed  into  her  bedroom.      Yes,  there 


was  the  dress  she  had  worn  that  morning. 
What  had  she  done  ?  He  flew  down  the 
stairs,  calling  her  name,  and  ran  across  the 
fields  to  the  broken  bridge  again. 

"  He  saw  it  all  now.  She  had  dressed  in 
his  clothes  and  gone  in  his  place.  All  the 
manhood  in  him  rose  up  ;  he  would  follow^ 
her.  She  had  made  a  path  for  him  ;  he  was 
no  longer  afraid.  All  along  that  low  wire 
her  little  feet  had  gone  ;  all  along  the  top 
one  her  pretty  hands  had  moved.  Her 
courage,  like  electricity,  must  lie  there  still, 
and  would  gvvQ  him  strength  to  follow.  He 
put  his  feet  on  one  wire  and  his  hands  upon 
the  other.  He  slowly  slid  along  them  into 
the  air.  He  moved  bravely  a  few  yards  and 
then  stopped.  The  wire  bent  and  swayed 
beneath  him  ;  he  looked  down.  Below  him 
the  black  river  tumbled,  bearing  upon  its 
breast  the  triumphs  of  its  robberies— dead 
animals,  hay,  beams,  trees,  even  wooden 
furniture,  stolen  from  some  cottage,  all 
jumbled  together  and  hurrying  ever  onward. 

"  The  man  gazed  down  as  he  swayed  above. 
He  might  be  yet  part  of  that  moving  mass. 
He  closed  his  eyes  and  started  on  again. 
Again  he  stopped,  his  face,  wet  with  fear, 
turned  to  the  heavens  so  fair  beneath  the 
rising  moon,  so  smiling  in  the  face  of  all 
this  horror — he,  the  one  lone,  living  thing, 
swaying  between  earth  and  heaven,  life  and 
death. 

"  He  moved  onward  ;  he  heard  the  cry  of 
wild  birds  over  the  waters.  Once  a  wing 
against  his  face  caused  him  to  leave  go  a 
hand.  He  caught  again,  trembling  and 
moaning  ;  he  worked  his  way  on  with  more 
speed.  Thus  did  her  little  feet  go  ;  here 
were  laid  the  hands  he  loved.  With  a  cry  he 
found  the  wire  had  failed  his  feet  and  he 
was  swinging  by  his  hands  alone.  For  a 
moment  he  swung  so  in  terror  before  he 
realised  that  he  had  just  come  to  the  end  of 
his  journey  and  was  at  the  side  where  the 
lower  wire  had  snapped.  He  swung  himself 
forward  and  with  a  great  effort  landed  on 
the  bank.  He  sank  on  his  knees  an  instant 
and  then  ran  down  the  line. 

"After  running  a  few  minutes  he  saw  a  man 
coming  towards  him  ;  he  stopped  and  waited. 
He  knew  it  must  be  she  ;  and  it  gave  him  no 
surprise  to  see  her  bright,  dancing  eyes  and 
bonny  face  beneath  the  cap  pulled  over  her 
brows.  When  she  saw  him  she  started  and 
laughed. 

"  '  You  are  late  ;  it  is  all  right.  I  was  at 
the  station  before  the  train  arrived,  and  all 
are  saved.  I  heard  it  come  dashing  into 
the  station  soon  after  I  left.    They  never 


"^"  '\  ^^w^^-^'''^  '-'f  '^^R^'-y^'^^-'^^ ' 
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realised  that  I  was  not  Ton  in  tlie  failing 
light; 

"  The  man  took  her  two  hands  in  his. 

"  '  My  dear,  why  have  you  done  this  ? ' 

"  '  I  had  to.  You  see,  it  was  the  only  way. 
You  were  too  late  going  by  the  other  bridge 
— as  I  said.' 

" '  I  did  not  go  by  the  other  bridge — I 
crossed  the  wire  after  you.  The  other  bridge 
is  down,  too.' 

"  She  clapped  her  hands. 

*' '  Oh,  you  were  brave.  Now  you  wdll  not 
be  a  hero  for  nothing,  after  all,  and  you  did 
cross  the  W'ire.' 

'' '  A  hero  for  nothing  ?  '  the  man  ques- 
tioned. 

"  '  Yes,'  she  said  slowly  ;  '  you  see,  it  was 
the  only  w^ay — I  had  to  pretend  to  be  you. 
They  did  not  see  much  in  the  moonlight ;  1 
just  said  the  bridge  w^as  down,  and  bade  them 
see  to  it,  then  came  away.  They  all  think  it 
was  you,  and  you  will  be  a  hero  when  they 
know  how  you  crossed — and  you  did  cross.' 

"  *  But  they  must  not  think  it  was  me  ;  I 
will  not ' 

" '  Oh,  but  you  must.'  Then  she  said  softly, 
^  I  w^ould  not  let  them  think  you  dared  not 
come  .  .  .  and  you  w'ere  the  only  one  who 
knew.' 

"  '  So  you  came  in  my  place  ?  '  The  man 
turned  away  in  shame. 

"  '  Never  mind,'  she  said  brightly  ;  '  the 
glory  is  mine.  I  am  your  wife,  and  what 
you  win  I  win.  But  let  us  go.  They  must 
not  come  here  to  find  us.' 

"  '  But  how  can  we  return  ?  '  said  the  man. 

"  '  There  is  only  the  one  way,'  she  answered, 
and,  seeing  him  draw  back,  added  eagerly, 
^  You  must  not — you  dare  not — let  them 
find  me  here  like  this.' 

"  In  a  few  moments  they  had  reached  the 
bridge.  She  laid  her  hands  upon  the  wire  rope. 

*'  *  See,'  she  said, '  it  is  tough  and  thick  ;  it 
m  strong  enough,  to  bear  a  dozen  men.  Let 
us  tie  ourselves  together  like  the  Alpine 
climbers,  and  we  shall  feel  more  safe.  See, 
I  brought  this  in  case  I  should  want  it.' 

"  She  dreW'  a  rope  out  of  her  pocket  and 
slipped  a  noose  beneath  his  arms,  across  his 
chest,  and  tied  the  other  end  around  her 
waist.  Then  she  lauglied.  '  If  I  slip  you 
can  hold  me,  and  if  you  lose  your  footing  I 
can  help  you.' 

"  *  But  the  wire  is  not  safe  for  the  two 
together,'  the  man  said,  though  to  him  the 
mere  contact  of  someone  near,  even  thus 
united,  made  him  more  courageous  than 
when  he  went  alone.  He  felt  the  wire  rope  ; 
it  seemed  firm  and  stout  enough.     It  had 


not  started  or  snapped  a  strand  when  he  came 
over,  and  surely  there  was  not  much  danger 
if  only  they  held  tight. 

"  '  Quick,  quick  !  they  are  coming  ;  let  us 
get  on,  let  us  get  on.' 

"The  man  set  his  feet  on  the  wire  and 
started,  the  woman  following  without  hesita- 
tion.    The  wire  creaked  and  swayed. 

"  '  Go  back,'  the  man  cried,  '  go  back  ; 
take  off'  the  rope,  or  let  me  go  first  alone.' 

'*  But  she  pushed  liim  forward,  and  with 
her  sweet  companionship  fear  fied  from  him  ; 
he  was  anxious  to  get  across  only  for  her 
sake,  and  all  his  thoughts  were  of  her.  Yes, 
we  can  get  used  to  everything,  and  the  second 
crossing  of  the  I'ope  did  not  seem  so  ])ad  as 
the  first.  They  had  reached  the  middle 
when  the  rope  creaked  again.  Then  some 
of  the  old  fear  le turned  and  his  face  grew 
white  and  w^et. 

" '  Hold  tight,  whatever  happens,'  he 
shouted  above  the  roar  of  the  waters. 

"  At  the  horror  in  his  voice  fear  seemed  to 
come  to  her,  too.  She  clenched  her  hands 
upon  the  wire  and  refused  to  move.  Now 
that  her  mind  had  nothing  to  think  of  but 
their  danger,  she  realised  for  tlie  first  time 
the  risk  they  ran. 

"  '  Oh,  I  am  afraid — afraid,'  she  sobbed. 

"  '  A  little  further,'  said  the  man,  the  drops 
of  agony  blinding  his  eyes.  They  looked  up 
at  the  serene  heavens  and  down  at  the  sullen 
death  that  aw^aited  them  below— at  the  dark 
figures  coming  along  the  hue —too  far  oft'  to 
be  any  possible  help. 

"  '  One  more  effort,'  the  man  said  ;  '  come, 
dear.' 

"  She  closed  her  eyes  and  followed  him. 
The  rope  swayed  and  creaked  ominously 
beneath  them.  He  gave  another  movement 
forward — and  the  wire  broke.  A  moment  of 
nothingness,  and  then  they  found  themselves 
hanging  in  the  air  a  few  feet  from  the 
rushing  waters.  The  man  clung  fast  to  the 
wire,  but  the  woman's  hands  only  held  a 
minute  and  then  let  go.  They  swung  like  a 
pendulum  over  the  face  of  death.  The  man 
screamed  in  his  agony.  The  rope,  noosed 
around  his  cliest,  and  laden  with  the  uncon- 
scious woman's  w^eight,  cut  into  him  and 
seemed  to  pinch  his  heart  out.  He  uttered 
cry  after  cry,  and  then. — he  went  mad.  He 
was  no  longer  a  reasoning  human  being,  but 
an  insane  animal  fighting  for  life.  There 
was  something — he  did  not  know  what — 
dragging  him  down  to  death  ;  something  that 
bit  like  a  wolf  into  his  breast  and  choked 
like  a  serpent.  He  strove  to  free  himself. 
He  tried  to  advance,  but  it  drew  him  back. 
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Ho  l()oso(\  one  hand  Jiiid  tried  to  j)usli  it 
from  liitn  in  vuin  :  lit'  tliriiKilus  linnd  into  liis 
|)()('ket  the  thin^  was  tisarin^  the  fh^sh  fi'oni 
luK  ril)S,  itwas  |)ressin<j:  tlie  breath  from  him, lie 
was  m ad ,  d y  i  n i»: .  1 1  e  ( 1 1'e  w  U  > r t  h  his  |  )e n  k  n  i  f  e 
ajid  hacked  ;it  it.  lie  was  free  !  In  a  moment 
lie  luul  scaled  the  wire  and  stood  m  safety 
on  the  shore.  What  haxl  he  <h>ne  with  his 
wife  ?  The  i'0}h3  round  his  eh(\^t  was  eni,  he 
looked  hito  the  river,  and  his  soul  died  witlnn 
him. 

"  Tliat.  was  she  whirhn^-  and  (iirnim:\ 
h«Nat('n  hv  ihc  jiassini:-  ti!nhiM*<.  half  di'owncij 
in  the  waK'rs  tiio  woman  lie  loxed.  Her 
wlndc  fae«'  was  raised  to  his.  Ih'CdnJd  hear 
her  sffeaminu'  <h>w!t  (here  in  lii'-  shadn\\<, 
her  jdvliy  curls  all  paic  (he  i'  d  clwi'lo  >o 
pah',  the  pai'ted  lips  \\a-;hed  ')\ei'  hy  the  tid**. 
And  he  had  done  this  tliimi"  to  his  l)elo\-e(K 

"  What  had  he  done  he  who  wuidd  no{ 
ha\'e  hurl  her  lor  all  the  stai's  in  the  hea\ens  'r 
Did  she  know  what  he  had  <!one  ? 

"He  was  ruinn'n'j:  alonu'   the    bank    to   the 
spot    wliere   the  waters   had    sw(^]U  her.      She 
had    clmiii'   to   a    mas^   of    wood 
that     had    <:"ot    wedu'ed    near   the       ^        '^'"" 
middle  of   the  ]'i\'er. 

''  W^w     there     liad     been     an       ^_ 
island,  now  so  flooded  that  noih-       *''' *  %t 

inir  was  se(Mi  of  ir  bm  the  tops 
of  a  few  roeks.  and  on  t  hese  the 
woman  elunu:,  U'»t  ha\'ini^"  a  foot- 
hold. 

'*  The   man    ]>lunired    into   the 


river  above  her  and  struck  om  for  the 
island.  It  was  an  aliiKfst  im]>ossibl(,'  elVort, 
bnt.  h»V(^  ])ore  liim  alonu'.  The  waters  closed 
often  o\ei-  him.  The  driftinir  timbei-s  struck 
him  many  times  as  they  ]>assed,  so  that  In^ 
was  bleedinir  and  exhaiiste(l  wlieii  at  last  lie 
reached  her. 

^^She  rested,,  half  faint  in<i,  clitm-inir  to  the 
small  foothold  that  the  roeks  i:av(>  and  with- 
oiu  strenu'th  lo  chan^^'e  her  position.  He 
divw  lier  tipon  it  and  clasped  her  iit  his  tired 
arms. 

'*  '  My  dearest  !  *   In*  wept,  owv  her. 

"'Save  me!'  she  cried,  clin<j:iiiii:  to  him. 
'  i  )h,  do  not  let  me  drown.' 

^'  He  Ik'M  her  to  him  withoiu  1io]h'.  (N.uld 
h<'  swim  ashor<'  with  hei-.  or  conld  they  wait 
there  lonu"  eiiouizh  for  iielp  to  arri\'<'  r  Al- 
readv  the  I'iver  left  them  nothinu'  di'y  t(>  rest 
upon.  They  were  standinu'  on  a  lidiz-e  a  b'W 
fe(>t  wide  and  the  waters  washed  over  it.  He 
shouted  for  help.  Far  away  he  eonid  see 
the  black  huaii'es  in  the  moonliizdit  in\<'sti- 
ij-arinii:   the    broken    bia'du'e,  bur    they  did  not 
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hear  his  cries.  He  screamed  to  them,  but  at 
hkst  lie  saw  them  gather  together  and  depart. 

"He  turned  to  his  wife  and  bade  her  be 
brave,  saying — 

" '  If  anything  happens  to  fling  ns  off  this, 
cHng  to  me  and  I  will  swim  ashore  with  you. 
Put  your  hand  upon  me  and  you  will  float 
along  by  my  side  quite  easily,  only  do  not 
fear.' 

"  He  saw  a  huge  beam  come  towards  them 
and  repeated  what  he  had  said.  He  saw 
the  great  mass  come  like  a  cork  on  the  rising 
waters.  It  was  making  straight  for  them. 
The  next  moment  he  was  in  the  water,  with 
the  senses  half  knocked  out  of  him.  He 
went  down,  and  felt  he  would  never  come  to 
the  top  again.  Was  he  rising  ?  The  water 
looked  green  around  him.  There  were  black 
things  passing  above  him.  His  throat  was 
bnrsting.  He  felt  that  in  a  moment  the 
blood  must  spring  from  his  ears  and  eyes. 
Would  he  never  get  to  the  surface  ? 

"  It  was  clear,  tliank  God,  at  last.  He  could 
see  the  blessed  sky  once  more  and  the  green 
shore.  How  far  away  it  seemed  !  Would  he 
ever  reach  it  ?  There  was  something  clinging 
to  him,  keeping  him  back.  But  he  could 
easily  thrust  it  off — a  weak  thing  like  a 
child's  baud.  But  there  was  no  child  there 
— notliing  there  save  death.  The  waters 
washed  across  his  eyes,  blinding  him.  The 
floating  timbers  and  refuse  struck  his  white 
face  to  red,  but  he  fought  witli  them  all, 
flinging  them  from  him.  Everything,  even 
the  child's  hand,  was  gone  now.  Once  a 
drowning  cat  had  reached  him,  caught  his 
sleeve  and  tried  to  clamber  on  to  his  head. 
For  a  moment  they  fought  together— two 
animals  mad  with  fear.  Then  the  man  went 
on  alone  with  blood  upon  his  mouth. 

*'  The  shore  was  growing  green.    He  could 


surely  see  the  trees  now.  One  effort  more 
for  dear  life.  He  sank  and  rose  again,  and 
once  more  sank.  As  he  went  down  he 
stretched  his  hands  once  over  the  waters  in  a 
death  chitch,  and  they  clung  to  the  overhang- 
ing branch  of  a  tree  by  the  river.  For  a 
moment  lie  hung  so,  getting  back  his  strength. 
Then  he  drew  himself  ashore.  For  an  hour 
he  lay  there,  half  in  and  half  out  of  the 
water,  and  then  he  rose — and  lived." 
***** 

"  And  lie  never  told  the  world  that  the 
woman  had  saved  the  train  ? "  said  one 
youth,  after  a  long  pause. 

"  That  was  part  of  his  punishment,"  said 
the  grey  man.  "  It  would  have  undone  what 
she  had  died  for.  She  vras  always  in  terror 
lest  people  should  know^  that  the  man  slie 
loved  was  a  coward." 

"  If  I,"  said  the  other  young  man,  "  had 
left  a  woman  to  drown  like  that  in  my  mad- 
ness, I  would  have  returned  to  the  river  in 
my  senses  and  thrown  myself  in." 

"  So  would  he  have  done,"  said  the  grey 
man  ;  "  but  when  he  looked  into  the  water  it 
was  full  of  faces  and  darkness — a  grave  of 
horror.     He  was  afraid  to  die." 

"And  liow  do  you  come  to  know  the 
story  ?  "  said  one  youth. 

The  grey  man  did  not  answer.  He  rose 
and  went  to  the  window.  As  he  drew  aside 
the  heavy  curtain  a  fork  of  lightning  flashed 
across  his  eyes,  followed  by  a  loud  crash  of 
thunder. 

"  My  God  !  my  God  !  "  he  cried,  falling 
upon  a  chair  and  covering  his  face. 

The  young  men  started  to  his  side. 

"  Are  you  hurt  ?  blinded  ?  "  they  cried. 

He  drew  his  hands  from  his  ghastly  face 
and  looked  towards  the  window. 

"Poll  the  curtains,"  he  said.  "  I  am  afraid." 


{Copj/ri(/ht,  1899,  by  Tillotsnu  and  Sonx,  in  the  United  States  of  America.) 
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nyrOVA  ZEMIUiA  tliat  ]on<r  island 
1^  divided  by  tlie  three  iiarrow  straits, 
the  Yong'oiski,  the  Kara  Gates,  cind 
the  Matostcliiii  Shar  (or  straits),  from 
Waigatz  Ishiiid  and  tlie  niainlaiid  of  Knssia, 
stretcliing  fi'oiii  TO""  to  77""  N.  latitude  off 
the  coast  of  Siberia  in  Europe,  and  lying 
right  between  tliose  two  va.st,  dreary, 
dangerons,  ice-choked  seas,  the  l>arents  and 
the  Kara  (this  latter  well  (tailed  by  Dr. 
Nanseii  the  ice-cellar  of  the  world)-— this 
land,  to  most  ])ersons,  conjures  u])  visions  of 
men  in  fur,  Arctic  expeditions,  sledges,  ships 
crushed,  and  a-  tliousand  horroi'S,  not,  as  my 
trip  was,  a  simmier  picnic  in  a  fine  mail-boat 
of  2,500  tons,  with  a  French  cook  and  a.  well 
stocked  cellar,  and  a  band  to  play  at  dinner. 
But  this  Avas  the  experience  of  the  autlior, 
when,  in  IBDG,  he  yisited  the  island  oti 
board  the  Russian  mail-steamer  Lomonosof, 
chartered  by  the  Governor  of  Archangel — 
"  the  Father  of  Nova,  Zend)la,"  as  he  is  called 
by  the  Sanioyads,  "  Alexander  Platonovitch 
Engl.ehardt"'^(the  beloved),  as  he  is  (tailed  by 
all.  Up  to  1872  Nova  Zend)la  was  No  Man's 
Land,  or  was  only  the  land  of  the  bear, 
reindeei',  and  walrus,  and  an  occasional  band 
of  extra,  l)old  Waigatz  or  Ilarberona 
Samoyads,  who  visited  its  shores  to  hunt, 
or,  Hirer  still,  a  scien title  expedition.  But 
in  1<S7:>  it  was  taken  by  Russia  and  placed 
under  the  Humane  Society,  who  built 
tliree  huts  at  a  cost  of  £400,  and  put  six 
mouths'  food  there,  in  case  of  recpiircmeiit 
by  the  Russian  or  Norwegian  walrus  hunters, 
who  annually  visited  its  shores,  and  wlio 
nught  be,  as  they  often  are,  shipwrecked  and 
bound  to  winter  in  this  desolate  land,  where 
it  is  perpetual  darkness  from  November  18tli 
to  February  1st,  and  perpetual  day  from 
May  26th  to  July  18th,  when  the  sun 
never  sinks.     Its  climate  is  one  long  winter, 
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and  some  of  tlie  l)ays  and  itdets  never  thaw, 
and  on  tlie  land  lies  (in  spite  of  its  southerly 
degree)  eternal  snow  ;  its  summer  tem- 
perature is  r  to  :^''  R.,  and  its  ^yinter 
temperature  i\if  R.,  and  in  autumn  rain 
deluges  every  valley,  and  floods  are  the 
order  of  the  day. 

l')Ut  in  November,  181)2,  Nova  Zembla  was 
put  mider  official  Russian  rule  -/.r'.,  under 
the  protectorate  of  the  Government  of 
Archangel,  and  at  first  all  expenses  were  ])aid 
by  the  State.  Now  it  pays  itself  well,  for 
on  that  date  tlie  Government  shipped  tliree 
families  of  Sanioyads  from  the  Petchora  to 
Nova  Zembla,  numbering  88  souls  ;  in 
1898  there  wei'e  120,  one  Russian  priest, 
and  an  unqualified  peasant  doctor  (called  a 
felclier).  There  are  now  two  settlements, 
the  largest,  Karmenkula,  consisting  of  three 
big  Avoodeii  houses,  a  church,  a  wooden 
parsonage,  a  store,  a  batli,  and  six  to  twelve 
chooms,  or  native  skin  wigwam-like  huts. 
The  other  settlement,  ])urely  a  native  one, 
consists  of  chooms  only,  eight  in  num])er. 
It  is  a  few  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the 
Matostchin  Shar,  that  (jurious  natural  canal 
or  strait  dividing  the  island  into  two  great 
halves.  This  canal  is  deep  and  navigable 
(when  not  blocked  with  ice)  and  tw^o  miles 
wide  at  parts. 

Now  a  vessel  \'isits  this  island  twice  a 
year  in  July  and  Septend)er-  and  stays  a 
day  or  two  at  each  settlement.  Barring  that, 
and  between  tliose  times,  tliere  is  no  com- 
nunn'cation  whatever  with  the  mainland,  for 
no  one  is  allowed  to  land  without  a  special 
permit.  This  is  to  discourage  wliat  used  to 
happen  in  the  old  days  when  a  foreign 
hshing-boat  would  land,  and  after  dosing 
the  Samoyads  with  brandy,  would  induce 
them  to  part  with  all  their  year's  catch  for 
a  few  more  bottles  of  "  vodka  "  to  continue 
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their  "  bust "  on ;  so  now  the  Governor, 
when  he  cannot  go  himself,  sends  his 
Secretary  every  year  to  negotiate  with  them. 
The  product  of  each  man's  luniting  is 
taken  to  Archangel  and  an  account  in  his 
name  is  kept  at  the  Bank.  If  lie  is  poor  or 
unlucky  the  Governor  helps  him,  if  not  he 
gets  his  money  and  can,  through  the  Secre- 
tary, order  what  he  wants  up  to  his  balance, 
the  goods  being  brought  to  him  next  voyage. 
To  show  their  income,  for  example,  one 
- — the  champion  hunter — on  my  visit  liad 
700  roubles  (£70)  as  the  result  of  his  year's 
work,  and  the  least  prosperous— a  lazy 
man — had  50  kopecks  (1-s'.).  Each,  after 
the  sale  of  his  skins,  was  told  his  balance 
and  allowed  to  buy.  It  was  most  interesting 
to  sit  next  to  the  Secretary,  good-natured 
and  patient,  and  hear  him  explain  and 
minister  to  the  wants  of  these  children  of 
Nature.  Gunpowder,  lead,  tea,  sugar,  flour, 
china  cups  (a  great  dehcacy),  knives,  salt, 
cloth,  needles,  clogs,  snuff,  tobacco,  were  the 
chief  of  the  orders  given.  I  heard  one 
added  a  wife,  and  his  order,  wliich  was 
serious,  was  booked  by  the  Secretary,  and 
next  voyage  the  Governor  sent  him  one,  a 
girl  from  the  Samoyad  settlement  on  the 
Petitioya.  He  was  very  pleased,  but  next 
time  the  boat  called  (tlie  (iovernor  told  me 
this  story  at  the  English  Glnb  at  Archangel, 
when  we  were  dining,  and  we  roared  over  it) 


the  Samoyad  sent  the  girl  back  to  the 
Secretary  with  a  message  to  the  Go\'ernor 
that  he  must  change  this  wife  (as  if  slie  were 
a  gun  or  a  bale  of  merchandise)  for  anotlier, 
as  she  was  no  good,  too  lazy,  and  a  ])oor 
cook,  and  he  refused  to  keep  her  ;  so  the 
Secretary  had  to  take  the  poor  girl  home 
and  another  wife  was  sent  liim.  This  time, 
I  heard,  it  was  a  success,  perhaps  backed 
by  the  Governor's  message  that  he  would 
not  change  any  wives  sent  again.  This 
couple  he  sent  on  a  hoiu^ymoon  to  Solivi^t- 
ski  Monastery,  as  a  sort  of  example  and 
pilgrimage. 

These  Samoyads  stiuck  me  as  hnei'  and 
more  intelligent  than  the  mainland  ti'ibes. 
This  is  due  to  the  healthy  life  they  k^ad, 
with  no  chance  of  getting  druidv  for  weeks 
when  they  have  money,  as  the  maiidand 
natives  do  on  every  available  opportunity. 
As  one  said  to  me,  running  his  greasy  hngei's 
through  his  matted  hair,  "  Samoyad 's  head 
thick  and  dirty,  but  not  empty,  oh,  not 
empty."  He  emphasised  this  by  slapping  his 
hands  together  between  each  word,  a  charac- 
teristic Samoyad  trick.  Sometimes  one  comes 
up  to  the  Secretary  and  asks  him  to  write  a 
letter  ;  the  good-natured  man  at  once  pulls 
out  his  note-book,  takes  down  his  name,  etc., 
and  l)egins.  When  the  Samoyad  says  it  is 
to  God  he  wants  to  write  it,  tlie  Secretary 
dro])s  liis  })en  and  ex])lains.     I'he  Samoyad 
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aiiRwei's,  "I  tlioui^'lit  the  ({ovenior''  (wliois 
the  '"I'-iH'at  oiH'")  ''(H)iiJ(l  give  it  Him/'  Poor, 
pool'  Saiiioyafl !  Another  complained  of  heart 
])aiiis,  and  we  (;onld  not  convince  liim  it  was 
not  heart  ])ain  as  lie  ke])t  ])ointinii:  to  his 
riirht  siihj.  They  \^'ere  like  children  and 
had  to  f)e  liumonred  and  treated  as  such. 
Sittinii:  on  a!i  (i])tirrned  sauci^pan  in  a  choom 
clndtinij:  to  one,  1  said,  "  You  have  here  a 
nice  home,  a  wife  and  clnldren,  and  yet  you 
say  you  are  not  satisfied.  Wliat  inoi'C!  do 
you  want?"  "  Dogs,"  was  the  laconic  re])ly. 
''One  dog  bettei'  than  ten  wives;  wives  (;an't 
drag  sledge  and  ca.t(vh  deer :  want  dogs." 
And  so  1  sat  and  draidv  tea  without  sugar 
or  ndlk,  very  hot  and  weak,  with  him,  and 
talked  al)Out  the  dogs,  the  winter  hunting  of 
the  hear  the  nnglity  Oshka.  of  their  old 
legends  the  walrus  and  the  deer.  Religion 
was  his  gi'eat  subject  next  to  dogs,  wldch  I 
may  say  are  sent  them  from  Ai'chaiigel  on(;e 
a  year,  where  all  the  stray  dogs  caught  in  the 
pro\dn(X'  by  the  ])olice  are  kept,  and  a 
Irundi'cd  or  so  arc  thus  sent  out  and  di\"idod 
among  tlieni  to  train  for  use  in  their  sledges, 
and  form  theii' most  yalued  possession.  Last 
year  the  (Governor  tried  to  introduce  tame 
reindeei',  but  when  landed  safely  the  first 
might,  not  being  propeidy  w%'it(!lied,  tliese  dogs 
(trained  to  hunt  the  wild  deer)  got  into  the 
enclosure  and  killed  them  all  but  one,  and 
that  ran  away  into  the  mountains  and 
joined  a  wild  herd.     It  is  curious  to  see  how 


yery  regularly  and  devoutly  the  Samoyads 
attend  church  now,  when  two  yeai's  liack 
tliey  were  all  heathens  and  woi'shipj^cd 
wooden  idols  called  Bolvans,  su])]H)sed  to  be 
iiduibited  by  a  s})irit  named  Noom.  F>ut  it 
is,  in  a.  way,  only  a  thin  yeneer  of  (liristi- 
anity,  for  I  heard  that  often  after  churcdi 
they  returned  home  and  W()i'sl)i])ped  Noom 
again  as  a  S')rt  of  compromise,  for  they  still 
fear  that  this  spiiit  nr.iy  be  angry  and  work 
til  em  ill  if  he  is  (pn'te  neglected. 

Needless  to  say  that  this  Xoom  worship  is 
done  in  secret,  so  that  iiie  ])iiests  may  not 
get  wind  of  it.  Ibit  it  is  done  still,  and 
many  fa,milies  yet  have  these  idols  hidden 
away  in  their  chooms  for  secret  woi'slii]). 
The  figui'es  are  di-ead  fully  difficult  to 
see,  let  alone  to  get.  I  think  of  late 
years  two  Mi".  Trex'or  Battye  l)rought  from 
Kolgiiey  Island,  and  two  I  got  (one  on 
Waigatz  Island  and  one  in  the  Yalmal),  are 
all  that  have  come  to  England.  Mr.  Jackson 
saw  one,  on  his  wintei"  tundra,  journey, 
and  I  got  another  large  one  this  winter  in 
the  Kamiskia  Zeml)ki  country  after  a,  week's 
haggling  witli  a,  Sainoyad,  who  at  last  ])arted 
with  it  for  some  \'odka  and  a.  1)0X  of  ])ills,  a 
quarter-pound  tin  of  gunpowder  and  a  cake 
of  tobacco.  This  one,  foi*  whicli  1  paid  this 
exorbitant  price,  was  two  feet  six  inches  liigh 
and  carved  like  a  Dutch  doll  out  of  one  block, 
and  w^as,  the  Sainoyad  assured  me,  tw^o 
hundred  years  old,  wi'th  a  double  necklace 
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of  bear-claws  and  a  dress  of  skin.  He  said 
it  was  a  great  Bolvan  and  originally  came 
from  the  great  Frozen  Islands  in  tlie  East 
(the  new  Siberia  Islands)  one  hnndred  years 
ago,  and  nsed  to  have  a  choom  to  itself  on 
Waigatz  Island  before  the  Russians  made 
them  Christians.  He  only  sold  it  to  me  be- 
because  he  feared  if  the  Russians  saw  it  they 
would  punish  him.  My  other  two,  both  old 
ones,  are  only  pieces  of  stick  w4th  heads 
carved  on  them .  Mr.  Montefiore  Brice,  F.Gr.S., 
F.R.G.S.,  late  secretary  to  the  Jackson- 
Harmsworth  Polar  Expedition,  editor  of 
Mr.  Jackson's  book  on  his  winter  journey 
among  the  Bamoyads,  and  a  great  student  of 
Samoyad  lore,  has  seen  them  and  says  they 


fifty  ;  he  looked  sixty  ;  the  life  is  a  killing 
one.  I  heard  him  perform  a  service  there 
and  I  was  impressed  l)eyond  description  to 
hear  his  soft,  fine  voice  intoning  those  grand 
old  Russian  prayers  in  tliat  tiny  barn  of  a 
churcli  to  those  reindeer-skin -clad,  fierce- 
looking  natives,  each  armed  with  a  great 
brass-mounted  sealing  knife.  The  sight  was 
grand  and  impressive,  and  one  calculated  to 
bring  serious  thoughts  to  the  most  worldly 
and  flippant.  After  service,  he  having  left 
the  church,  we  w^alked  and  talked  on  the 
beach. 

I  said,  *'  To  amuse  yourself  in  winter,  do 
you  shoot,  father  ?  " 

"  No,  I  am  not  allowed  to  take  life,  by  the 
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agree  with  the  usual  description  written  by 
tiie  few  who  have  visited  this  land  and  seen 
these  idols. 

Apropos  of  their  religion,  much  has  been 
written  abusing  the  Russian  peasant  priest, 
but  my  experience  is  the  reverse.  The  Kar- 
menkula  priest,  an  old  man,  a  picture  of 
an  ideal  frontier  pastor,  has  been  there 
twelve  years,  winter  and  summer,  with  a 
single  exception,  and  now  in  recognition  of 
his  services  the  Holy  Synod  has  sent  him  a 
£500  house  and  fittings.  Before,  he  used  a 
Samoyad  hut  and  made  his  own  tables  and 
chairs  out  of  driftwood.  I  talked  to  him, 
and  in  spite  of  his  surroundings  found  him 
refined  and  very  quiet.     He  told  me  he  was 


rules  of  my  order,  and  I  have  no  inclination. 
I  love  to  watch  life,  birds  especially — they  are 
God's  creatures. 

"  Do  you  hke  living  here  ?  " 

"I  am  accustomed  to  it,"  he  said  ;  "it  is 
my  path  to  God.  We  do  not  come  into  this 
world  only  to  do  as  we  hke." 

"  Have  you  no  relatives  ?  " 

"  No,  except  in  heaven,  I  trust." 

Each  reply  seemed  to  rebuke  the  question. 

"  You  must  enjoy  your  eight  weeks  every 
year  in  Archangel  ?  " 

"No,  I  take  it  for  my  health  only.  I 
certainly  like  to  see  the  Cathedral  services, 
but  I  prefer  Nova  Zembla.  I  have  no  duty 
in  Archangel." 
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Then  he  told  me  tlie  total  revenue  of 
Nova  Zenibla — he  kept  the  aeeouiits — was 
10,000  r.,  or  £1,200  a  year.  He  said  the 
Samoyads  were  morally  greatly  improving, 
and  now  none  miss  a  serviee,  and  never 
neglect  the  numerous  religious  festivals, 
and,  without  being  able  to  read,  they  re- 
member them  all  witliout  a  mistake  (and 
prayers  are  legion  in  Russia)  by  some  mys- 
terious calculation  on  their  lingers.  His 
name  was  "Father  Ton,"  and,  whatever  his 
beliefs  and  sect  may  be,  and  however  they 
differ  from  our  own,  no  one  could  but  admire 
that  figure  as  I  saw^  it  when  I  left  him 
standing  alone  on  the  beach,  his  long,  white 
hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  waving  us  fare- 
well as  a  man  among  men,  who  woidd  take 
up  his  Master's  work  in  such  a  place  and 
stick  to  it ;  for  this  life  of  winter  after 
winter  spells  certain  death,  and  death  in  all 
the  horrors  of  that  terrible  Arctic  disease, 
scurvy,  for  him  accelerated  by  his  rigorous 


fasts  and  abstinence  from  fresh  animal  food, 
which  alone  can  battle  the  disease  for  a  year 
or  two  more. 

When  the  Governor  was  leaving  the 
Matostchin  Shar  another  rather  impressive 
scene  was  enacted.  About  seventy  Samoyads, 
—  the  whole  colony,  in  fact  —  voluntarily 
(for  they  love  the  Governor,  who  is  a  father 
to  them  in  every  sense)  all  knelt  to  kiss  his 
feet,  much  to  his  annoyance,  he  telling  them 
only  to  kneel  to  God  and  not  to  him,  as  the 
English  Chancellor  did  near  the  same  shores 
800  years  ago  ;  and  then,  as  he  left,  the 
spokesman  of  the  party  rose  and  said  :  "  I, 
poor,  dirty  Samoyad,  to  you,  great  father,  can 
nothing  give ;  but  there  (pointing  to  the  sky) 
is  our  God,  yours,  great  father,  and  mine, 
poor  Samoyad.  He  will  gi\Q  you  all  happi- 
ness, a  happy  voyage  and  a  good,  happy, 
lawful  wife.  God  with  you,  God  with  you,  a 
Bamoyad's  good-bye.  Good-bye,  great  white 
father,  good-bye." 


AMBITION. 

By  Barbara  Bruce. 


Illustrated  hy  Will  Owen. 


•'  "TITXELL,  I  should  just  like  to  know 
Y  V  what  we  are  coming  to,"  said 
Jennj.  "  Threepeniijworth  of 
wall-flowers  in  the  three  weeks  for  table 
decoration  in  a  fine  dining-room  like  this  ! 
It  seems  to  me  there  is  something  a  bit  off 
somewhere  ;  but  it  is  as  like  as  not,  being 
mistress  here,  you'll  go  on  your  own  way. 
I  need  not  waste  my  breath." 

Jenny  was  my  cook,  my  very  first  cook  ; 
I  brought  her  with  me  from  the  provinces. 
Why  I  brought  her,  and  why  I  kept  her, 
till  Providence  removed  her  from  my  home, 
I  can  never  quite  clearly  explain.  She  was 
a  notable  member  of  the  profession,  with  a 
power  of  argument  that  was  terrible,  and 
absolutely  no  respecter  of  persons.  Neverthe- 
less she  was  an  excellent  cook.  Her  master 
passion  was  jealousy  of  the  other  maid,  Alice, 
a  nice-looking  girl,  humble  and  dutiful.  In 
moments  of  emotion,  which  were  far  from 
infrequent,  such  as  when  I  asked  her  why 
she  began  her  day  at  eight  instead  of  six 
o'clock,  a  slight  cast  in  her  eye  almost 
degenerated  into  a  squint. 

"  Why  don't  I  come  down  of  a  morning?" 
she  snapped.  "  This  is  just  why.  At  six 
sharp  off  goes  the  alarum,  and  up  springs 
that  Alice,  and,  before  you  can  count  nine, 
stands  over  by  me  and  says,  '  Get  up,  cook  ; 
it  is  gone  half -past  six.'  Take  orders  from 
her  I  shall  not,  so  naturally  I  stopped  abed, 
and  when  I  did  get  down,  there  was  her 
impudence  doing  out  my  dining-room  as 
cool  as  you  like.  If  you  think  I  am  coming 
so  low  as  to  ask  her  to  give  me  the  doing 
of  that  room  back,  you  are  wrong  for 
once.  Not  I ;  if  she  wants  to  do  it,  she  is 
welcome." 

"  I  shall  expect  you  in  future  either  to  do 
the  work  allotted  to  you  or  to  leave  my 
service,"  I  said  angrily. 

"  You  may  think  it  is  quite  an  easy  thing 
to  find  another  capable  woman  in  London, 
Christmas  time  (month  to-day),"  said 
Jenny.  "  I  know  better — don't  tell  me  !  A 
good  cook-general  is  about  as  rare  as  snow  in 
summer."     Then  two    tears   rolled    slowly 
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down  her  cheeks.  "  I  could  never  anyhow 
make  it  right  with  my  conscience  to  leave 
you  in  the  lurch  at  such  a  time,"  she  added 
nobly.     So  Jenny  stayed. 

One  thing  that  interested  her  supremely 
was  the  washing.  The  other  girl  counted  it 
out  and  rolled  it  up  and  did  for  it  generally. 
But  Jenny  criticised  it. 

"How  shockingly  the  things  from  the 
laundry  are  done  this  week  !  "  I  remarked. 

"Yes,"  answered  Jenny  pensively.  "I 
only  just  wish  you  saw  my  best  white  under- 
skirt with  the  frills  ;  it  has  come  back  looking 
awful,  and  they  have  put  you  down  eight- 
pence  to  pay  for  it.  Your  own  skirt  isn't 
just  so  bad  done.  Of  course,  it  is  plain,  and 
nothing  to  look  at ;  they  put  you  down 
four  pence  for  that." 

"  How  dare  you  send  frilled  white 
petticoats  to  my  laundry  ? "  I  almost 
screamed. 

"Asking  your  pardon,"  sneered  Jenny, 
"  but  I  could  not  think  of  stopping  in  a 
house  which  expects  its  maids  to  wear  no 
underskirts." 

A  morning  or  two  later  she  half  edged, 
half  sidled,  into  the  breakfast-room,  shifted 
unsteadily  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  and 
finally  blushed  pink  all  over.  From  these 
sure  signs  of  emotion  I  thought  she  must 
have  come  to  tell  me  she  was  going  to  be 
married. 

"  It  is  here,"  she  said  suddenly. 

"What  is  here?"  I  asked  in  deep  be- 
wilderment. 

She  dashed  from  the  room  and  returned 
with  a  square  pasteboard  box.  "  It  is  just 
here,"  she  continued.  "  We  are  asked  to  a 
dance  New  Year's  Eve,  and  as  you  are  to  be 
out  dining  I  made  bold  to  accept." 

"  Very  well ;  I  daresay  I  can  manage  to 
let  you  go  for  this  once.  What  is  in  that 
box,  anyhow?" 

Her  blushes  reappeared.  "Pure  silk 
through  and  through,"  she  simpered  com- 
placently. "  That  imbecile  Alice  thinks  hers 
is,  too.  Don't  tell  me.  Did  ever  anyone 
hear  of  a  pure  silk  blouse  for  f our-and-three  ? 
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Half  wool,  lialf  cotton,  the  idiot!"  A.  pure 
silk  blouse  euierged  from  the  box. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that?" 
I  gasped. 

Jenny  looked  as  if  she  felt  really  sorry 
for  nie.  ''Wear  it  to  the  "dance,"  she  said 
promptly.  "You  see,  at  home  anything  did. 
in  Yorkshire  things  ai'e  just  what  they  seem, 
people  take  you  as  they  find  you ;  your  best 
black,  your  watch -cliaiu,  and  maybe  a  sprig 
of  red  geranium,  is  good  enough  for  anythiug; 
but  it  is  \m'Y  different  here.  Either  you 
keep  up  an  appearauce,  in  the  South,  or  you 
get  left.     My  friends  don't  mix  in  with  just 


him,"  she  answered.  "  Save  me  from  misers, 
like  your  other  girl,  going  and  cramming 
sixpences  in  a  box,  and  taking  them  out  in 
the  lump,  once  a  year,  and  sending  a  great 
thick  shawl  to  her  mother,  while  she  goes 
about  the  place  herself  dressed  like  a  rag-bag. 
She  has  no  more  respect  for  herself  than 
that,"  she  snapped  lier  fingei's  viciously. 
"  Whatever  have  you  done  to  your  hands  ? " 
she  remarked,  descending  suddenly  from 
her  flight  of  eloquence. 

"  Oh,  I  have  been  rubbing  up  the  draw- 
ing-room silver ;  it  was  in  a  disgraceful 
state,"  I  said  severely. 


•  '  Xul   a  hitc  of  "  S|)ratt"s  |uip])y' 
will  he  take  froiii  that  Alice.'" 


anybody  ;  it  is  gas  men,  railway  men,  police- 
men, and  such — all  professional,  nothing  low. 
It  would  quite  put  me  to  shame  to  go  amongst 
them  unsuitable." 

"  Til  en  why  go?"  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  well,  it  does  you  a  power  of  good  to 
see  a,  bit  of  life,  and  the  young  man  that  is 
walking  me  out,  lie  is  going."  She  took  a 
big  breath,  then  went  on.  "  You  may  think 
I  want  to  l)e  a  cook  all  my  life,  but  that  is  a 
mighty  mistake.  No,  what  I  really  want  is 
a  good  '  down-setting.'  " 

"  You  do,"  I  assented  drily. 

"  I'll  spend  his  money  right  enough  for 


"And  you  not  to  put  on  gloves!  Did  ever 
you  hear  ? "  exclaimed  Jeiniy.  "  W^hy, 
there  isn't  a  night  in  my  life  1  don't  Muvenia 
cream '  my  hands  and  sleep  in  wliite  kids, 
one-and-three-farthings  the  pair.  I  would 
never  l)e  caught  witli  hands  like  that ;  and 
as  for  peeling  onions,  it  is  what  I  never  have 
and  never  sliall  do.  I  get  good-for-nothing 
Alice  to  do  that  part." 

"  You  ridicidous,  superfine  thing,  I  shan't 
have  Alice  doing  your  work,"  I  said. 

"  I  don't  think  for  a  weak  digestion  like 
master's  unpealed  onions  are  just  the  thing, 
but  you  mostly   know   best,"    said   Jenny. 
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*' Another  thing  is,  we  will  require  two  bottles 
of  Scrubbs'  household  ammonia  this  week." 

"  Two  a  week  ?  Nonsense  !  "  I  exclaimed. 
"  We  onlj  used  to  require  two  a  month." 

"Ah,  but  things  is  different  now,"  per- 
sisted Jenny.  "  It  is  just  this — the  water 
here  is  so  hard,  I  can't  think  to  wash  in  it 
without  some  toilet  requisite  ;  mv  skin  won't 
stand  it,  it  peels." 

"  Then,"  I  said  sternly,  "  you  can  go. 
This  house  requires  a  cook  with  a  less 
delicate  skin." 

She  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  and 
sobbed  bitterly. 
"To  put 
me  aw^ay  after 
all  we  have 
come  througli 
together  — the 
mice  epidemic, 
the  moth  scare, 
and  what  not 
— you  have  not 
the  heart,"  she 
sobbed.  "I won't 
say  I  haven't 
my  faults  ;  but 
'cept  washing 
in  hard  water 
and  peeling 
onions,  there 
is  nothing  I 
would  not  do  for 
you  and  master, 
though  he  has 
his  queer  ways  ; 
but  show  me  the 
man  that  hasn't. 
And  then  there 
is  the  dog — 
who  is  to  feed 
him?  Not  a 
bite  of  '  Spratt's 
puppy'  will  he 
take  from  that 
Alice — he  simply  can't  abear  the  girl ;  either 
that  beast  is  fed  and  done  for  by  me,  or  else 
he  gives  it  up,  and  '  squiffs.'  " 

Some  weeks  later,  as  I  crossed  the  hall,  I 
heard  a  groan,  and  turning,  saw  Jenny  sitting 
on  the  stairs,  nursing  her  foot. 

"  What  is  the  matter  now  ? "  I  asked 
impatiently. 

"  It  is  just  this,"  said  Jenny,  "  I  was  at 
my  dancing  class  last  night  out.  Court  heels 
is  compulsory— I  don't  seem  to  get  used  to 
them  nohow — three-and-twopence  I  gave  for 
these  very  shoes,  and  not  a  happy  moment 
in  them." 


Avaste  your  money 
heard   of    such    a 


"It  is  too  absurd  to 
on  danc^ing.  I  never 
thing." 

"  We  live  and  learn,"  groaned  Jenny.  "  I 
have  at  times  stood  up  to  polka,  but  waltz  I 
never  could  ;  I  am  bound  to  get  at  it  some- 
how. I  don't  believe  there  is  another  in 
London  ('cept  Alice)  but  can  do  it ;  it  fairly 
puts  me  to  the  blush  to  think  of  it." 

It  looked  very  rainy,  heavy  clouds  hid  the 
sun,  there  was  a  still  feeling  in  the  air.    I  hesi- 
tated on  the  doorstep,  arrayed  in  my  best  frock. 
Finally  I  took  my  battered  old  umbrella  from 
the  stand.  As  I  looked  dubiously  at  it 
o  ^^^  f-  a  voice  behind  me  said,  "  I  put  it  up 
/\k.,^l     this  very  morning  when  I  did  out 
the  hall,  and  I  will  say,  if  you  are 
going   anywhere  particular  visiting, 
it    is    not    fit    to    go    along 
with  that  dress.    Half  a  dozen 
holes,  if  there  is  one,  in  it,  and 
the  handle  badly  tarnished." 

I    looked    ruefully   at   my 
new  dress. 


at   the 


ind   then 
clouds. 

"  I'll  tell  you 

w  h  at,"     c  0  n- 

tinued  Jenny — 

"  have  mine  for 

the   day.     It  is 

real  smart,  silver 

top  and  all. 

I  gave  five-and- 

eleven     for     it, 

every  penny.     I 

don't  mind  your 

K  -^" '  ^^^^-^  lu  -  having  it  a  bit." 

\\         ^   '    '^     '-  -_  "No, thanks," 

^  -^  I     said    curtly, 

and  lifting  my 
dress  I  sailed  out 
of  the  house 
"umbrellaless." 
At  last  Provi- 
dence saw  that 
my  endurance  was  at  an  end,  and  stepped 
in  opportunely,  in  the  shape  of  the  railway 
clerk,  who  married  the  logical  Jenny.  The 
last  glimpse  I  had  of  this  superior  person  was 
in  the  small,  grimy  kitchen  of  an  East  End 
house.  Her  ragged  black  dress  clung  round 
her  slight  figure,  and  two  Hinde's  curlers 
adorned  her  brow.  She  stood  over  a  tub, 
washing  her  children's  clothes  in  a  passionate, 
vindictive  way,  half  dutiful,  half  disgusted, 
and  wholly  hopeless.  The  cast  had  degener- 
ated to  a  profound  squint. 

"  There  is  nothing  about  it,"  she  said  em- 
phatically, "  but  that  marriage  is  a  failure." 


"  The  last  glimpse  1  had 
of  this  superior  person." 
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TnM  l>ritiKh 
Kni])irc  is 
ex te  11(1  ill  <>; 
farther  and 
f'hotui;/]  [Az/A//,  />>,ris.   r  ;i  r  t.  li  e  r 

wn.i.ivM    iii.m;\    \vai>i>[\«.  rov.  CWVV       (laV. 

Foniierf;/  /'niir/.  AjHh'i^s<,,ln.  lothi.  KOHiilni.    Noi'    (lo     We 

woiidei*  at 
the  exti'aoi'diiiaiy  power  <Jreat  IJrilain  lias 
UTown  lo  wield  over  vast  jioi'lions  of  this 
earth  of  oni's.  A  earefnl  study  of  the  needs 
of  hiniiaii  iKiLin'e  lias  enabled  hvv  lo  for- 
niidatc  and  apply  sound  i^olitical  prinei]>les 
which  naik(^  themselves  fell  in  cverv  eoi'iier 
of  the  world.  An  inhorn  love  of  jjhci'tv.  an 
inKpieiiehahle  ]Kit.i'iot isni,  and  a  desire  to 
afl'ord  others  the  same  ad\;int;m'es  tliev 
themselx'es  cMijoy  -  these  (pialities  (spiced,  no 
doid)t,  with  an  a])precial)le  irrain  of  sellish- 
ness  jiiid  some  reasonahle  expectalioii  of  ;i 
ret  n I'll  of  nltini;it(^  heiielit  to  tluMiiseh'es)  ha\c 
prodiKHMl  iiHMi  who  hiid  liie  foinidalions  and 
then  hiiilt  iijton  them  the  Fanpire  of  to-dny. 

A  rciiowiie(l  stat(\<maii  once  remarked  that 
"  liritons  ninst<  lie  made  of  a  wvy  snj)erior 
clay."  The  results  of  tlieii*  work  would 
certainly   point   to  thai. 

All  nations  ij^nard  more  nr  h'ss  jealously 
aixainst  foi'eiu'ii  intrusion:  theretore.  when  we 
se(^  our  count  rymeii  attniii  to  the  hiu'hest 
positions  in  forei^-n  lands,  we  may  he  ])ar- 
doiied  the  \anily  of  thinkiim'  that  the  clay 
they  are  made  of  must  he  a  stiperioi*  one. 

DiiriiiLT  the  Thirty  Yeai's  Wiw  many  ScoLch- 
meii  in  the  various  armies  were  renowned  all 
over  France,  (M^i'inany,  IlniiLi'ary.  Sj)ain. 
Sweden,  and  the  Xetherlaiids,  Only  a  few 
instances  of  the  more  remote  times  can  h.> 
mentioned,  as  there  are  so  many  eminent. 
Britons  or  desceiidantsof  Britons  holdinir  hiu'h 
rank  in  foiHM'^'ii  conntrii^s  at  tiie  ])i'esent  day, 
and  these,  naturally,  ai'(!  of  more  immediate 
intert^st. 

A  very  ])i'omiiient  case  is  tliat  of  a  cadet 
of  tli(i  licslies  of  Bahpihain,  who  became  a, 
(\>unt  of  the  Bomish  (iernian  Fni])ire  and 
im])erial  Ambassador  to  Constantinople.  His 
son  dames,  who  succeeded  to  his  her(.'ditary 


]>Y    A.    DI^]    BUIIOH. 


hononrs,  gained  great  fame  in  the  defence  of 
Vienna  against  the  Turks. 

Tlie  Swedish  Count  of  Orcholni  was  Sir 
James  Spencc,  of  Warndnster  ;  Sir  Patrick 
B  nth  veil  was  a  distinguished  general  of  the 
(u'iman  army  and  governor  of  Ulni  ;  Sir 
>\lexander  lieslie  ^ve  find  as  governor  of  tlie 
l>altic  coast-towns  and  iield-marshal  of  the 
army  of  Westphalia:  Sir  David  Drnminoiid 
b(H'ame  illnstrions  as  general  and  go^•ernor 
of  Stettin,  in  Pomerania.. 

Fveryone  has  beard  of  Keith  and  Jiacy, 
th(^  former  Scotch,  the  latter  Irisli,  who  have 


Tin-:   r.ATK   m  vi:->ii  \l   macmvuox. 

Presidad  nf  the  hrcurh  h'apuhlir. 

done  sncli  signal  service  to  Russia.  James 
Keith  subse(|nently  became  a  tield-marshal 
(1717)  of  Frederick  the  (J reat,  and  died  the 
death   of  a  hero,  being  struck  by  a  cannon 
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shot  on  tlie  battlefield  of  Hoclikirch  in  1758, 
during  the  Seven  Years  War.  He  was  one  of 
the  few  men  whom  Frederick  the  (Jreat  ad- 
mitted to  his  intimate  friendsliip,  and  a  letter 
of  the  famous  king  is  still  extant  wliich  shows 
the  feelings  entertained  by  him  towards  the 
Scotsman. 

One  of  the  incidents  history  records  in  the 
life  of  Keith  is  worth  repeating,  as  showing 
especially  the  qualities  of  the  man.  When 
once  summoned  by  the  Prince  of  Hildburg- 
hausen  to  surrender  a  town  which  he  occu- 
])ied,  he  re])lied  to  the  messenger,  "  Tell  tlie 
]*i'ince  that  by  birtli  I  am  a  Scotchman,  by 
clioice  and  duLv  a  Prussian,  and   I  am  deter- 


FIELD-MAKSIIAL   COUNT    LAVAI.    NUGENT,    OF   THE 
AUSTRIAN   AllMY. 

mined  so  to  defend  the  town  that  neither 
the  Scotch  nor  the  Prussians  shall  be 
ashamed  of  me  !  " 

Before  touching  on  the  array  of  extra- 
ordinary personages  of  the  present  day  and 
of  our  own  epoch,  one  must  mention  at  least 
by  name  the  Gordons,  who  became  a  great 
power  in  the  court  and  camp  of  Peter  the 
Great  of  Russia,  and  Admiral  Samnel  Carlo- 
witch  Greig,  who  was,  in  fact,  the  creator  of 
the  Russian  navy,  and  'was  the  projector  and 
author  of  the  fortifications  of  Kronstadt,  of 
which  fortress  he  became  governor.    He  also 


died  the  death  of  a  soldier,  succumbing  to 
wounds  received  at  the  renowned  battle  of 
Hogeland. 

In  the  Cathedral  of  Bremen  is  to  be  seen 
the  burial-place  of  Alexander  Erskine, 
Minister  of  War  to  Gustavus  Adolphus  of 
Sweden.  He  represented  that  country  at 
the  historical  conference  wliich  resulted  in 
the  Treaty  of  Westphalia. 

A  few  months  ago  there  died  at  Glynde, 
near  Lewes,  Eliza  Viscountess  Hampden, 
widow  of  the  first  Viscount,  who,  as  the  Hon. 
Henry  Brand,  was  for  many  years  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  By  descent  the 
lady  belonged  to  the  renowned  family  of 
Barclays,  of  Tolly  or  Towie,  who  were 
merged  with  the  Ellices  by  marriage.  One 
of  her  ancestors,  whose  parents,  like  many 
other  natives  of  Scotland,  emigrated  to  tlie 
dominions  of  the  Czar  during  the  seventeenth 
century  and  settled  there,  became  the 
celebrated  Russian  General,  Prince  Barclay 
de  Tolly,  whose  rivalry  with  Kutuzov  is 
described  in  Tolstoi's  "  War  and  Peace." 
Another  equally  famous  branch  of  her 
ancestry  were  the  Barclays  of  Urie,  one  of 
whom  fought  under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and 
while  in  prison  became  a  Quaker. 

Looking  over  the  last  twenty  years  we  see 
a  very  significant  state  of  affairs.  In  France 
we  find  a  President  who  is  a  descendant  of 
an  Irish  family,  Marshal  MacMahon,  Duke 
of  Magenta  ;  but  we  also  find  in  the  same 
Republic  a  Prime  Minister  who  was  an 
Englishman.  M.William  Henry  Waddington, 
who  was  also  for  many  years  French  Ambas- 
sador at  our  Court,  was  the  son  of  an 
Englishman,  and  was  educated  at  Rugby  and 
Cambridge,  taking  his  degree  in  1817  with  a 
first  class  and  a  chancellor's  medal.  He 
was  one  of  the  victorious  crew  in  the 
University  boat-race  of  1849.  Thirty  years 
later  he  was  President  of  the  Council,  after 
having  held  the  high  position  of  Deputy 
and  Senator  of  the  French  Republic, 
Minister  of  Instruction,  Foreign  Minister, 
and  French  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Berlin 
Congress  in  1878. 

Austria  had  a  genuine  Irish  peer  as  her 
Prime  Minister  from  1879  to  1898.  The 
late  Count  Taaffe,  eleventh  Viscount  Taaffe 
and  Baron  Ballymotte  in  the  Irish  peerage, 
and  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  (since 
1784),  was  a  personal  friend  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  I.  and  his  trusted  counsellor 
for  nearly  fifty  years.  His  son  Henry, 
twelfth  Viscount,  serves  now  in  the  Austrian 
army.  We  may  here  mention  that  Austria 
is  tlie  adopted  country  of  many  Irishmen, 


niinvNs  IX  Foiu^faK  sEnvici:. 


who    liave    occiipicMl    ln'uii    {losiiioiis    in   tlie        kept  ti'iu;   to    liis    nllcuijiiicc,   and    rciiiriKHl, 
rcaiiii.  aflcr   peace  liad    heeii    I'estored,    (o   Sljiiniap, 

It  was  an  Irisliiiian,  ('oimt  ()"I)(Mniell,  liis  father's  estate'  in  ( ^sieru-oilijand,  wliieh 
\\h()ael('(l  as  (Mpicrryio  the  present  \-en<'r-  remains  n[)  to  this  (hitc  in  the  possession  of 
alile  I'jnpci'of  when  his  life  w;is 
attempted  nearly  lifty  yeai's  a^'(». 
The  (N)inil,  fearinu"  that  the  knifi^ 
with  wlncii  the  r^mpcroi' was  wounded 
miii;ht,  ha\'e  heen  ]>oiM)ne(L  snek<'<j  the 
wonnd  clean  after  lia\in^"  disabled 
the  w()uld-l>e  assassin  and  pi'e\-ente(l 
him  from  st-fikiim'  a  second  blow. 

IJai'on  .MacXe\in  ()' Kelly  of 
Anuhi'im  (O'Kelly  ah  Anuiirim), 
whose  ancestors  were  made  Ansii'ian 
harons  in  17(J7,  is  a  hie'hiy  eslecnied 
j»ersona_i:(^  in  that,  l^iinpire.  The 
]»resent  JK^id  of  tlie  family  was  hoi'ii 
in  is  IV,  and  mari'ied  tln,^  Conntess 
of  Monfort,  danL^ht.er  of  the  l*rinc(>ss 
Thnrn  and  Taxis,  lie  is  lieii'  lo 
Ballynahown  in  li'eland.  Another 
^reaf  family  in  Ansti'ia  are  the 
iiarons  Macl'jiiis  of  Alter  and  I  \-eaL!,'he, 
who  were  ennobled  in  the  Holy 
Iioman  Empire  in  liiso  and  madi^ 
lioliemiaii  bai'ons  in  17^1.  Tliese 
are  only  a  few  instances  of  many 
which  miuht  be  (Mnnnerated. 

One  of  the  iri'eatest  and  most 
honoured  names  in  Au>lro-IIun,u'ary 
is  that,  of  Xnu'enl.  Field-Marshal 
Count  lia\al  Xim'ent  was  one  of 
the  dislinu'uished  militai'y  leaders  in 
the  eai'ly  days  of  the  present,  reiii-n. 
His  descendants,  who  hold  hiiih  I'ank 
in  thai  e\cb!si\"e  count  ry,  speak  with 
pride  of  their  Irish  oriu'in,  beini^-  a 
branch  of  the  West  Meath  family  (tf  ' 
that  nanu\ 

In  Sweden  and  Norway  Count 
iiudwiu'  Douii'las  has  been  Minister  of 
I'oi'eii^-n  AITairs  since  is<)r).  He'  is  a  \  ^-V-i 
descendant  in  theseN'enth  u'ciHM'ation 
of  liobei't  Douij^'las.  who  ser\'ed  witli 
a  company  of  mercenaries.  un(h'r  the 
command  of  his  kinsman,  the  Mar- 
<pn's  of  Hamilton,  in  the  armies  of 
KiuLi"  Husta\us  Adol[)]ius.  This 
Robei't.  Donirlas  was  made  (^)unt.  of 
Skenuine'e,  and  later  on  became  lield- 
marslial.  His  snn  (Justa\us  was 
aj)pointed  Co\'e!'iio!'  of  tlie  Pro\incc 
of  Vesterbotten.  Two  of  Counts 
Uustavus's  sons  were  made  ]»rison<.M's 
in  th(^  battle  of  Pultava,  and  the  youni:^er  his  family.  His  succcsso]".  Charles  William, 
of  these  entered  tlie  ser\ice  of  the  Czar,  allied  himself  to  royalty  by  marryinir  the 
and  was  later  appointed  Russian  (io\'e]'nor  dauuhter  of  the  (iraiid  Duke  Horn's  of  I>ad(m. 
of  the    Province    of     Fiidand.       The    elder        Charles  William    Jiad  iwo   sons,  one  boni  in 
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Febnmry  and  tlie  otlier  in  Xovenibcr,  18  ti). 
The  elder  is  un  ()f!i(,'ei'  in  the  (Jennan  army 
and  member  of  the  Reiehstae.  'I'lie 
joun<i^er — the  Count  Ludwi.u'  ali*eady  men- 
tioned— was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Upsala,  and  entei'ed  the  vSwedish  parliament 
in  1887.  He  was  for  a  time  equerry  to  the 
Crown  Prince,  and  became  in  1805  Forei<i:n 
Minister,  as  ali'cady  stated.  He  is  married 
to  the  dau<2:hte]'  of  the  former  Minister  of 
Foreign  xVffairs,  Count  Albert  Ehrenswiird, 
and  has  a  large  family. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  the  many 
English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  who  occupied  high 
and  responsif)le  positions  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  as  natui'ally  the  great  majoi'ity 
of  Americans  are  Britons  by  descent.  One 
fact  should  be  mentioned,  howeviM'.  as  it 
may  not  be  miiversally  known,  namely,  that 
President  McKiidey  is  the  descendant  of 
Francis  McKinley,  the  leader  of  the  Ulster 
rebels  a  centurv  ago. 


CHArvLKS   O  DONNELL,    DUKE    OF   TETUAN. 
Formerly  Spanii^h  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Premier. 

In  Spain  there  is  a  strong  admixture 
of  Irish  blood.  The  Spanish  envoy  to  the 
Peace  Conference  at  the  Hague,  and  for- 
merly Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Premier,  is  the  Duke  of  Tetuan.  ''  Red 
Hugh "  OT)onnell,  who  fled  his  country 
when  England  concpiered  Ulster,  was  the 
ancestor  of  a  line  of  Spanish  grandees  of 
wliich  tlie  Dnke  is  the  present  head.     He  is 


an  Irish  chieftain  in  his  own  right,  and  the 
owner  of  a  name  famous  in  the  history  of 
Ireland.  He  claims  to  be  Lord  of  Donegal, 
and  rejoices  in  his  patronymic  of  Charles 
O'Donnell.  In  appearance  he  is  a  typicid 
Castilian  noble,  of  stfitely  presence,  line  face, 
and  dignified  manner.  He  was  ])orn  in 
1881,  but  by  no  means  looks  his  age,  thougli 
Ills  beard  and  liair  are  almost  wliite. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  courtiers  of  tlie 
young  Spanish  King  belongs  to  the  great 
family  of  Murphy,  and  beai's  the  name  of 
Conde  de  Morphe  or  Count  Murphy.  He 
holds  one  of  the  most  responsible  places  at 
the  Royal  Court,  being  private  secretary  to 
Alphonso  XIII. 

An  ex-Premier  of  Holland  is  Baron  Aeneas 
Mackay  d'Opperment,  who  is  heir  to  tlie 
Scotch  peerage  now  held  by  Lord  Reay. 
The  Baron,  who  is  sixty  years  of  age,  is  a 
cousin  to  the  present  holder  of  the  title,  and 
future  chief  of  the  Mackay  clan. 

Another  remarkable  instance  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  a  Briton  on  foreign  soil  is  tliat 
of  Colonel  Maclean,  who  is  now  Kaid 
Maclean,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Morocco 
Army,  and  the  Sultan's  most  trusted  friend 
and  companion.  He  is  the  son  of  the 
Maclean  of  Loch  Buie,  his  father  owning  a 
great  part  of  the  Isle  of  Mull.  The  Kaid  is 
popular,  in  spite  of  tlie  great  jealousy  of  the 
Mohammedans,  and  the  tact  he  displays  in 
his  most  difficult  position  is  quite  wonderful. 
He  invariably  travels  with  the  Snltan,  and 
exercises  an  immense  influence  over  him. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  there  was  a  pro- 
bability of  trouble  arising  between  Morocco 
and  Great  Britain,  a  Scotchman,  hailing  from 
Glasgow,  who  was  in  the  Sultan's  dominions 
at  the  time,  got  compromised  in  some  way 
and  was  seized  and  cast  into  prison  by  the 
Sultan's  orders,  being  kept  without  food  of 
any  kind,  as  is  the  rule  in  Morocco.  During 
the  night,  when  the  poor  Scot  was  actually 
near  starvation,  a  figure  clothed  in  a  white 
gow^n  came  softly  to  tlie  cell  and  addressed 
the  terrified  prisoner  in  broad  Scotch.  He 
produced  from  the  folds  of  his  gown  a  bottle 
of  real  Scotch  whisky  and  various  eatables. 
The  two  clansmen  sat  far  into  the  morning 
talking  of  the  old  home  and  of  tlieir  friends 
in  bonnie  Scotland.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  in  the  morning  the  prisoner  was  released 
and  seen  safely  out  of  Morocco  by  his 
countryman,  Kaid  Maclean. 

It  is  not  generally  known  tliat  an  Irish- 
man is  chief  of  tlie  general  staff  of  the 
Russian  army,  and  one  of  the  foremost 
advisers  of   the  (V.ar,  who  has  loaded  him 
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willi     lionoiii's    niitl     dccorat ioii^.       lie     lias  a   most    iiiistcd   juhI    cstrciiKM!    iViuid   of   the 

Riissianiscil  his  I  ri^li  rou-iioincn  O'lirvaii  aixl  I^JiijXM'or   and    Hiiipi'css  -  inotlici'.      Altli()ii^i»:]i 

is  kiinwii  a^  (JciKM'al  O'liriiisclictr.  faitlifnl  to  diiiia,  Sir  Ilalliday  is  coiiliiiually 

In   Cliiiia    many  liriloiis   liavc  dnj'inii*  tlic  rcndcrin^ii;  services  to  (o'ealo'  Britain. 

})  re  s  (i  n  L  Xo  rorciiriHT.  liowcvor,  in  recent  times  lias 
^^--f '  "■;/-""^-                          ceniiiry  i'(]acli(Hl    sncli    a    position    of    power   and    in- 
made  ui'eat  finence    as    tlie    Irishman,    ^ir    liobtMi   Hart, 
names     for  Director    of   diinese   Customs.     Sir    HohtM't- 
themselxes,  einered    tile  (liinese  service    forty  years  au'o, 
We      ikhmI  and    in    the;  short   sjtace  (»f  haicly    ten   years 
only    nien-  became  Inspector-(ieneral  of  Cn^loms.      Pro- 
ife^Jfe.          ^^P^'^^H              ^''**"     that.  bably  no  man   in   any  conntiT  holds  a   jicsi 
^^Wy-       ^    ^j/f         i     iK'hhj   phil-  tion  of  more  diflicnity  and  ixsponsihilitx,  and 


'     anthro])ist 
and  soldier, 
(Jen  e  ra  I 
(J  o  rd  o  n, 
w    h   o  s  e 
(lea  ill  tlie 
\v  h    o   1   e 
w  o   ]'    I   d 
monriHMl. 
or  refer   to 
the  ])resent: 
V  i  r  t  u  ii  1 
liead  of  the  (diiiies(>  l^mbassy  at  the  (N)iirt,  of       I 
St,   .lames,   Sir    Ilalliday    Macartney.       The       T. 
latter   was    horn    in    Scotland    of    Irish    and       p    :^ 
Scotch    pareiils.  and    is  mai'i'iccl   to  a   French       t"   >; ■■ 
lady,     th(i    danii'liter    of    Jac'pies     Leon    dti       ^  ^v  ; 
Santoy.       So     u'ixniI     was    and    still     is     his 
inlhieiice  in  llu^  ('elestial    Fjin})ire  that  he  has 
heeii    dnhhed     the    '*  l^iu'lish      nose     of    ihe 
( -hinese  I^jmperor." 

Sir  Ilalliday  has  had  a  V(^ry  nmisnal  career. 

He  joined 
the  Armv 
M(Mlica'l 
Scr\  ic(Nind 
h  e  c  a  m  e 
snru'eon  to 
t  he  ;^>t)th 
.'lit  : 


holds  it  so  lesolntely  and  well,  rnder  his 
absolute?  command  he  has  a  force  of  sonu^ 
tliie(;   thonsand    mcMi  and    a    fleet    of   armel 


i^     t  he  ;><) 
^\c:|     Ii*e,u-imei: 


niK    l.A  V\.    (  C)l  N  I'    I'A  \n  1 

I'rirnr    ]/l)li<l<'r  of  An.<lrt( 


g;^^  I     I)  n  t      h  e 

tj    d  rift  e  (1 

1     ea  r ly    I  o 

7     (Ml  i  11  a  , 

wliei'e     he 

eiit(M'ed  the 

(Ml i  n  e  se 

service      as 

I)  i  r  (M'tor 


cruisers.  Sii'  Hobert  is  the  >on  of  the  late 
Mr.  Ileni'y  Hart,  of  Portadown,  ArmaLi'h, 
and  is  ably  sii[)j)orte(l  by  his  brother  James 
aii<l  his  brother-in-law  (likewise  an  Irish- 
man ),  Ml'.  Hin'don. 

A  native  (»f  IJirminu'ham  wields  irreat. 
power  in  the  realm  of  tlie  Ameer  of  Afixhan- 
istan.  Sir  Salter  Pyne  entered  the  service  of 
his  ])reseiit  mastei'  in  ISSC,  and  undertook  to 
o  f  the  establish  a  reirular  army  and  an  arsenal  on 
Iinp(M'ial  Kin'o]>ean  principles.  fie  has  been  suc- 
Ai'seiial  at  c(ssful  and  has  won  the  coniidence  of  ihv. 
Nankinii^.  During  the  Taiping  Rebellion  he  Ameer  and  his  peopl(^  Sir  Salter  is  still 
acted  witli  General  Gordon.  From  that  under  forty  years  of  au-e. 
time  he  steadily  rose  into  greater  prominence.  In  the  ser\  ice  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  we 

and  is  to-day  one  of  the  celestial  nobk'S  and        hav  also  instances  of  IJritons  attaining  great 
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Ex-f'remier  of  IJoUand. 
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power.  Hobart  Pasha  was  Oominaiidcr-iii- 
Ohief  of  the  Turkish  navy,  and  to  enume- 
rate those  sous  of  our  Isles  who  ha\'e  eouie 
to  emiueuee  iu  the  service  of  the  Khedive 
would  be  an  inipossibilitj  iu  the  limited 
space  at  our  disposal. 

A  case  of  gaining  sovereign  power  in 
foreign  lands  is  that  of  the  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  Francis  Charles  Johnson,  vicar  of 
White  Larkington,  Somerset,  and  nephew 
of  the  late  Sir  James  Brooke,  whose  name 
he  assumed.  Sir  James  entered  the  service 
of  the  Malay  Rajah  of  Borneo,  and  assisted 
successfuUj  iu  quelling  a  serious  rebellion 
among  the  natives.  The  Rajah  presented 
him  with  forty  thousand  acres  of  land  sur- 
rounding Sarawak,  and  he  establislied  here 
an  independent  principality  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Rajah  Brooke,  of  Sarawak.  He  left 
at  his  death  his  dominions  and  wealth  to  his 
nephew,  who  assumed  the  sovereignty  which 
he  now  holds  in  semi-alliance  with  Great 
Britain. 

In  Italy  there  are  \^arious  Britons  who, 
nnder  their  new  foreign  titles,  are  little 
known  in  their  own  country.  Italy's  cliief 
naval  authority  and  the  former  head  of  her 
navy  is  a  cousin  of  Lord  Acton,  and  repre- 
sentative of  a  branch  of  a  family  wliich  for 
generations  has  been  eminent  in  the  adopted 
country.  His  great-uncle.  Sir  Edward  Acton, 
was  the  most  brilliant  man  of  his  day  in  the 
Kingdom  of  iSTaples,  of  which  he  was  both 
Prime  Minister  and  Commander-in-Chief. 
His  grandfather  was  an  admiral  in  the 
I^eapolitan  navy,  and  his  brother  holds  flag 
rank  in  the  Italian  navy. 

Another  interesting  example  is  the  Italian- 
ised Earl  of  Newburgh,  who  is  now  better 
known  as  Sigismund  Giustiniani  Bandini, 
Prince  Bandini,  Duke  of  Montdragone,  etc. 
He  is  a  descendant  of  the  first  Edward. 
Lord  Newburgh  can  boast  of  the  most  inti- 
mate relations  with  the  Pope.  He  is  the  son 
of  Maria,  Countess  of  Newburgli  in  her  own 
right,    by   her    marriage    with    an   Italian. 


Although  an  English  peer  he  has  never 
taken  his  seat  iu  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
has  been  educated  in  Italy  and  is  more 
Roman  than  the  Romans,  and  even  in  his 
appearance  he  suggests  rather  the  Italian 
prince  than  the  descendant  of  Sir  John 
Levingston,  the  brave  soldier  of  five  cen- 
turies ago. 


OENKHAT.    O  KRUTSOIIEFF. 

CJiief  of  the  General  Staf  of  the  Ria^s'an  Army 

The  roll-call  has  by  no  means  been  com- 
pleted, but  enough  distinguished  names  have 
been  given  to  illustrate  the  varied  achieve- 
ments of  our  countrymen  in  foreign  service. 
No  other  nation  can  show  such  a  record  ; 
no  country  can  claim  more  men  who  have 
risen  to  the  highest  places  on  foreign  soil 
tlian  Great  Britain,  a  fact  that  testifies 
most  eloquently  to  the  capacity  and  enterprise 
of  her  sons. 


A  SCOTS  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


BY   IAN   MACLAREN.^ 

Illustrated  by   Harold  Copping. 

No.  IV.—A  FAMOUS  VICTORY. 


THE  Seminary  perfectly  understood  that 
here  and  there,  in  the  holes  and 
corners  of  the  town,  there  were  ob- 
scure schools  where  little  companies  of  boys 
got  some  kind  of  education  and  were  not 
quite  devoid  of  proper  spirit.  During  a 
really  respectable  snowstorm — which  lasted 
for  a  mouth  and  gave  us  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  affairs  to  a  temporary  settlement  with 
our  two  dangerous  rivals,  so  that  the  town 
of  Muirtown  was  our  own  for  the  next  seven 
days — a  scouting  party  from  the  Seminary 
in  search  of  adventures  had  an  encounter 
with  a  Free  Kirk  school,  which  was  much 
enjoyed  and  spoken  about  for  weeks  beside 
the  big  fire.  Spiug  began,  indeed,  to  lay  out 
a  permanent  campaign  by  which  the  boys 
going  home  southwards  could  look  in  from 
time  to  time  on  the  Free  Kirkers,  and  he  in- 
dicated his  willingness  to  take  charge  of  the 
operation.  It  was  also  said  that  an  Episcopal 
or  Papist  school — we  made  no  subtile  distinc- 
tions at  the  Seminary — in  the  northern  dis- 
trict might  afford  some  sport,  and  the 
leadersliip  in  this  case  was  to  be  left  to 
Duncan  Eobertson,  the  other  captain  of  the 
commonwealth.  Snow  did  not  last  the 
whole  year  round  even  in  a  Scots  town  ;  but 
it  was  w^onderful  what  could  be  done  in 
summer  by  the  use  of  l)ook-bags,  well  stuffed 
out  with  Ciesar  and  Lennie's  English 
Grammar,  and  at  the  worst  tliere  always 
remained  our  fists.  The  pleasure  of  plan- 
ning these  campaigns  is  still  a  grateful  recol- 
lection, for  it  seemed  to  us  that  by  spreading 
our  forces  we  might  have  perpetual  warfare 
from  January  to  December  and  over  the 
length  and  brcadtli  of  the  town,  so  that  no 
one  would  be  compelled  to  return  to  his 
home  of  an  evening  without  the  hope  of  a 
battle,  and  every  street  of  the  town  would 
be  distinguished  "by  conflict.     Nothing  came, 


*  Copyrii^lit,    1899,  by  John  Watson,  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 


however,  of  those  spirited  enterprises  that 
year,  because  our  two  rivals,  laying  aside 
their  nuitual  quarrels,  which  were  very 
bitter,  we  understood,  and  entering  into  a 
covenant  of  falsehood — their  lying  filled  us 
with  holy  indignation — attacked  us  front 
and  rear  while  we  were  having  an  innocent 
game  of  Russians  and  English  on  tlie  north 
meadow.  Although  taken  unawares  and 
poorly  provided  with  weapons  we  made  a 
good  fight ;  but  in  the  end  we  were  scattered 
so  completely  that  Spiug  ne\er  reached  the 
school  again  that  day,  for  wliicli  lie  was 
thrashed  by  Bulldog  next  moi'iiing,  and 
Dune  came  in  with  a.  front  tooth  gone  and 
one  black  eye,  for  which  he  was  soundly 
thrashed  at  once. 

During  all  that  sunnner  we  denounced  the 
amazing  meanness  of  tlie  other  side,  and 
turned  over  plans  for  splitting  the  alliance, 
so  that  we  might  deal  with  each  power  sepa- 
rately and  finally.  S])iug  even  conducted  a 
negotiation — watclifully  and  across  the  street, 
for  the  treachery  of  the  other  side  was  be- 
yond description  —  and  tried  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  representative  of  our  least 
hated  opponent.  He  even  tli ought,  and 
Peter  was  not  guileless,  tliat  he  had  secured 
their  neutrality,  when  they  suddenly  burst 
forth  into  opprobrious  language,  being  a 
very  vulgar  school  indeed,  and  exposed 
Peter's  designs  openly.  His  feelings  were 
not  much  hurt  by  the  talk,  in  which,  indeed, 
he  scored  an  easy  victory  after  lie  had 
abandoned  negotiation  and  luid  settled  down 
to  vituperation,  but  Seminary  boys  wliose 
homeward  route  took  them  past  tlie  hostile 
territories  liad  to  be  careful  all  that  summer. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  time  of  bitter  humihation 
to  the  premier  school  of  Muirtown,  and 
might  have  finally  broken  its  s])irit  had  it 
not  have  been  for  the  histoi'ical  battle  in  the 
beginning  of  November,  when  Mciiuffie 
and  Robertson  led  us  to  victory,  and  tlie 
power  of  the  allies  was  smashed  for  years. 
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Bo  great,  indeed,  was  their  defeat  tliat  in 
early  s|)ring  Peter  lias  been  known  to  with- 
draw himself  from  marbles  in  the  lieiglit  of 
the  season  and  of  his  own  personal  profit, 
for  the  simple  pnrpose  of  promenading 
tlirongh  the  enemies'  sphere  of  inflnence 
alone  and  flinging  words  of  gross  insult  in 
at  their  gates. 

One  of  the  schools  nmst  ha\'e  been  a 
cliarity  for  the  education  of  poor  lads,  since 
it  was  known  to  ns  as  the  "Penny  Scliool," 
and  it  was  a  familiar  cry  ringing  through 
tlie  yard  of  the  Seminary,  "  The  Pennies  are 
coming  !  "  wlien  we  ])romptly  tuimed  out  to 
giye  them  the  welcome  which,  to  do  them 
justice,  they  ardently  desired.  Whether  tliis 
was  a  penny  a  week  or  a  penny  a  month  we 
did  not  know,  or  whether,  indeed,  they  paid 
a  penny  at  all,  but  it  pleased  ns  to  giye  tins 
name,  and  it  soon  passed  beyond  the  stage 
of  correction.  Our  enemies 
came  at  last  to  \\'ear  it 
proudly,  like  many  other 
people  who  ba\'e  l)een 
called  l)y  nicknames  and 
turned  tlie  nickname  into 
an  honour,  for  they  wonld 
follow  up  a  ]>a]'ti(*nlai'ly 
telling  snowball  with  the 
ciT,  "Tliei'irs  a  penny  for 
ye  I  ''  Tliey  were  stunly 
\Hrlets,  (piiti,'  indifrei'eni' 
as  to  boots  and  stockings, 
and  e(pially  so  as  to  blows. 
I'lu'ougli  their  yery  I'egard- 
lessness  the  i\^nnies  would 
haye  been  jipt  to  rout  the 
Seminary — whose  boyslnid 
giyen  ])U'dges  to  res])ect- 
ahility,  and  who  had  to 
answer  searching  (piestions 
as  to  theii*  pi.M'sonal  ap})eai*- 
jince  every  evening-  had 
it  not  been  foi'  stalwai'ts 
like  ^Ic(Juffie,  whos(; 
father,  being  a,  hors(v 
dealei',  did  not  a])]>ly  an 
over  sti'ict  standard  of 
judgment  to  his  son's 
manners  o]'  ox])loits,  an<l 
Robertson,  who  livc^l  in 
lodgings  and,  being  a 
soldiej''s  son,  was  su])posed 
to  be  in  a  state  of  dis- 
cipline for  the  Ai'my. 

Our  feeling  towai'ds  the 
]\',nnies  was  hardly  cordial, 
])ut  it  was  as  ]U)thing  to 
oui"  hatred  of  Mclntvi'c's 


school,  which  called  itself  an  academy,  and 
had  a  Latin  master  and  held  examinittions 
and  affected  social  equality  with  tlie  Seminary. 
Everyone  knew  that  the  Seminary  had  existed 
in  the  time  of  Queeti  Mary,  and  some  said 
went  back  to  the  days  of  AVilliam  Wiillace, 
althougli  w^e  had  some  doubts  as  to  whether 
the  present  building  was  then  in  existence. 
E\'eryone  also  kne^v  that  Mcln tyre's  wliole 
concern  belonged  to  himself,  and  that  he 
collected  tlie  fees  in  e\'ery  class  on  Friday 
morning,  that  he  took  home  what  \\as  over 
after  paying  liis  assistants,  and  that  liutcher 
meat  for  the  Mclntyre  family  next  w^eek 
depended  on  the  result.  Mclntyre  dre>y  liis 
supplies  from  the  small  tradesmen,  and  a 
Seminary  lad  going  in  to  get  a  new  pair  of 
boots  at  JMeiklewham's  would  ha\'e  a  fine 
sense  of  pride  in  being  measured  by  an  old 
opponent  whose  face  had  often   looked  out 


"^^^^A^^ 


'  llie  snow  began  to  fall 
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on  liirn  amid  tlie  mist  of  l)attle.  This  pre- 
teiibionsaiid  windy  institution  even  attempted 
tlie  al)sni'ditj  of  a  yeai'lj  prizegivino;,  wlien, 
instead  of  tiie  Provost  sibtin^u:  in  state  and 
glaring  before  him  with  a  Horace  in  his 
hands  upside  down,  Mclntjre's  minister 
Avould  hold  forth  on  diligence  and  tidiness 
and  courtesy  and  suchlike  contem])til)le 
virtues.  Had  a  Beminary  boy  been  oifei'ed 
the  painful  choice,  he  would  almost  as  soon 
have  gone  to  the  Pennies  as  to  Mclntyre,  for 
in  this  case  he  had  not  been  an  im])ostor 
and  a  fraud. 

For  a  week  the  weather  had  ])een  hovering 
on  frost,  and  on  Wednesday  afternoon  tlie 
snow^  began  to  fall  with,  that  quiet  and  st(;ady 
downpour  whicli  means  a  lasting  storm. 
Spiug  went  home  in  great  spirits,  declaring 
to  an  admiring  circle  of  junior  boys  that  if 
Providence  Avere  kind  and  the  snow  continued 
there  would  be  something  worth  living  for 
at  tlie  dimier  hour  on  Friday.  As  the 
snowball  war  was  a  serious  affair,  and  Avas 
conducted  after  a  scientific  fasliion,  it  ncA'er 
commenced  luitil  there  was  a  good  l)ody  of 
snow  upon  tlie  ground  and  pure  snow  could 
be  gatliered  up  Avithout  earth  and  stones. 
The  unpardonable  siu.  of  our  warfare  was 
slipping  a  stone  iiito  a  snowball :  tliis  Avas 
tlie  same  as  poisoning  the  wells,  and  tlie 
miscreant  wlio  perpetrated  tliis  crime  was 
cast  out  from  every  school.  Tliere  Avas  a 
general  understanding  between  ])arties  tliat 
the  mercies  were  not  to  ))e  wasted,  but  tliat 
the  schools  were  to  refrain  themselves  until 
there  Avas  a  fair  and  lasting  supply  of 
annumition.  It  was  still  snowing  on  Thursday 
morning,  and  there  were  some  who  said  that 
WciY  might  now  l)e  declared  ;  and  Joc^k 
Ilowieson,  ever  a  daring  and  rash  spirit,  said 
Ave  would  repent  it  if  we  were  not  ready 
against  one  o'clock.  Spiug  and  Dune  Avere, 
however,  of  opinion  tliat  nothing  was  likely 
to  take  place  that  day  except  desultory 
skirmishes,  and  that  tlie  Avhole  day  ought  to 
be  spent  in  accumulating  a  store  of  snowballs 
against  Friday,  when  there  was  no  question 
tliat  Ave  should  have  to  face  tlie  united 
schools  in  a  decisive  battle.  This  was  tlie 
only  instance  Avhere  our  captains  ever  made 
a  mistake,  and  they  atoned  for*  their  error  of 
judgment  by  the  A^alour  and  skill  with  Avliich 
they  retrieved  Avhaf  seemed  a  hopeless  defeat. 

As  the  hours  wore  on  to  one  o'clock  Spiug 
could  be  seen  glancing  anxiously  out  at  the 
Avindow,  and  he  secured  an  opportunity  with 
Diinc  for  a  hasty  (conference  during  tlie 
geometry  lesson.  About  a  (piarter  to  twelve 
he  turned  from  liis  slate  and  cocked  his  eai', 


and  in  two  minutes  afterAvards  every  boy  in 
Bulldog's  class-room  understood  that  tlie  war 
had  begun  and  that  Ave  had  lieen  taken  by 
surprise.  Scouts  from  IMcIn  tyre's,  as  Ave 
afterwards  learned,  had  risked  the  danger  of 
playing  truant,  Avhicli,  in  a  school  like  theirs, 
cost  nothing,  and  had  A'isited  our  playground. 
They  had  carried  back  ncAvs  that  we  Avere 
not  yet  prepared  for  battle,  and  our  firm 
opinion  A^as  that  the  autliorities  of  Penny's 
and  Mclii tyre's  had  allowed  their  schools 
out  at  half-past  twelve  in  order  to  take  us  at 
a  disadvantage,  lief  ore  tlie  bell  rang  and 
the  senior  classes  Avere  dismissed  the  Semi- 
nary knew  that  our  enemies  Iiad  seized  tlie 
field  of  battle,  but  we  did  not  know  until  we 
came  out  the  extent  of  the  disaster. 

The  Pennies  had  come  down  the  back 
sti'eet  and  had  estalilished  themselves  oppo- 
site the  narro>v  entrance  ])etween  two  sheds 
tlirongh  Avhich  three  only  could  Avalk  alu'east 
from  our  playground  to  the  street.  They 
had  also  sent  a  daring  body  of  their  ligliter 
and  more  agile  lads  to  the  top  of  the  sheds 
Avhich  separated  our  playground  from  the 
street,  and  they  had  conveyed  down  an 
enormous  store  of  ammunition,  so  that  our 
playground  \vas  absolutely  at  tlieir  mercy, 
and  anyone  emerging  fi'om  the  corridor  Avas 
]'ecei\'ed  \vith  a  shoAver  of  Avell  made  and 
hard  snowballs  against  Avhicli  there  was  no 
standing.  Even  if  we  ran  this  risk  and 
crossed  the  playground  we  could  then  be 
raked  from  the  fire  from  the  shed,  and  a 
charge  througli  the  narrow  passage  to  the 
street  would  be  in  the  last  degree  as  hazardous, 
'^riiere  Avere  t\\'el\'e  feet  of  passage,  and 
there  Avere  not  many  Avho  Avould  care  to 
face  a  stream  of  snowballs  driAxai  by  tlie 
vigoi'ous  hands  of  the  Pennies  down  this 
passage  as  through  a  pipe.  Instead  of  meet- 
ing our  enemies  on  the  street,  they  had 
penned  us  up  Avithin  our  own  school. 
Mc  In  tyre's  had  come  down  the  terrace  and 
seized  an  excellent  position  behind  two 
Russian  guns  Avliicdi  stood  opposite  our 
school  and  about  twenty  feet  from  our  front 
entrance.  They  had  made  these  guns  into 
a  kind  of  fort,  from  behind  Avhose  shelter, 
reinforced  by  a  slight  barricade  of  jackets, 
they  commanded  our  entrance,  and  had 
driven  in  the  hrst  boys  avIio  emerged,  in 
hopeless  discomfiture.  It  came  upon  us  that 
Ave  had  been  sliut  up  liack  and  front,  and 
sliut  u])  with  the  poorest  sujiply  of  snowballs 
and  A'cry  little  snow  Avith  Avhich  to  repair 
our  resources. 

AVliile  the  yonnger  boys  raged  and  stormed 
in  the  safety  of  the  corridors,  Dune  and  Spiug 
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retired  for  consultation.  In  two  minntes 
they  came  out  and  gave  their  orders  to  the 
mass  of  boys  gathered  togetlier  round  the 
"  well,"  and  in  the  "  well,"  and  on  the  stairs, 
and  in  the  corridors.  It  was  at  this  moment 
that  Nestie  Molyneux  obtained  a  name  which 
he  covered  with  glory  before  the  close  of  the 
day.  As  he  had  no  class  between  twelve  and 
one,  he  had  been  observing  events  and  with 
the  aid  of  two  or  three  other  little  boys  had 
done  what  he  could  to  repair  the  neglect  of 
yesterday.  In  spite  of  a  rain  of  snowballs 
he  had  availed  liimself  of  a  sheltered  corner 
in  the  playground  and  had  worked  without 
ceasing  at  the  preparation  of  the  balls. 
Every  ball  as  it  was  made  was  dipped  nito  a 
pail  of  water  and  then,  half  frozen,  w^as  laid 
in  a  corner  w^here  it  was  soon  frozen 
altogether.  "There'll  be  the  feck  o'  twa 
hundred  balls  ready.  Ma  certes  !  Nestie  has 
a  head  on  his  shoulders.  Now,"  said  Spiug, 
speaking  from  halfway  up  the  stair,  "  we'll 
start  with  thae  balls  for  a  beginnin',  and  wd' 
them  we'll  fecht  our  way  out  to  the  open. 
As  soon  as  we've  cleared  the  background 
every  ane  o'  the  tw^o  junior  classes  is  to  mak 
balls  as  hard  as  he  can  lick  and  bring  them 
forward  to  the  fighting  line. 

"  We'll  divide  the  senior  school  into  three 
divisions  ;  Dune  will  take  forty  of  ye  and 
drive  Mclntyre  frae  tlie  guns  and  along  the 
terrace  till  you  turn  them  into  Breadalbane 
Street.  Forty  o'  ye — and  I  want  nae  Dow- 
biggins — ^'11  come  with  me,  and  we'll  bring 
the  Pennies  aff  the  shed  quicker  tlian 
they  got  up,  and  drive  tliem  up  the  back 
streets  till  we  land  them  wi'  the  rest  in 
Breadalbane  Street;  and  the  juniors  'ill  keep 
us  well  supplied  with  balls,  else  Dune  and 
me  will  ken  the  reason  at  two  o'clock. 

"  Jock  Howieson,  ye're  to  tak  forty  swank 
fellows  that  can  run  and  are  no  'feart  to  be 
left  alane.  Ye'll  rin  round  by  the  North 
Street  and  the  Cathedral  and  come  down 
the  top  of  Breadalbane  Street  till  ye  cut 
off  Mclntyre's  and  the  Pennies  frae  their 
schools.  Dae  nothin'  till  ye  see  Dune  and 
me  drivin'  the  lot  up  Breadalbane  Street, 
then  come  down  from  the  back  end  of  them 
wd'  all  your  might,  and  I'm  thirikin'  they'll 
be  wanting  to  be  inside  their  ain  yard  afore 
a'  be  done." 

Dune  assembled  his  corps  inside  the  front 
porch,  each  boy  supplied  with  two  balls  and 
with  twenty  youngsters  behind  bringnig  up 
more.  Mclntyre's  balls  were  falling  on  the 
front  wall  and  coming  in  through  the  wall 
of  the  porch.  One  of  them  struck  Dune  on 
the  side  of  the  head,  but  he  forbade   any 


return  fire.  "  They're  wastin'  their  balls," 
he  said ;  "it'll  be  the  better  for  us" ;  and  tlien, 
looking  round,  "  Are  ye  ready  ?  Charge  !  " 
and  shouting  "Seminary!  Seminary!"  he  led 
his  division  across  the  terrace  and  fell  upon 
Mclntyre's  behind  the  guns.  It  was  a  short, 
sharp  scrimmage,  during  which  Dune  levelled 
the  leader  of  Mclntyre's,  and  then  the 
enemy  began  to  retreat  slowly  down  the 
terrace,  with  many  a  hand-to-hand  encounter 
and  scuffle  on  the  snow\  As  soon  as  Dune's 
division  had  cleared  the  front  Jock  Howieson 
collected  his  lads  and  started  along  the  terrace 
in  the  opposite  direction  at  a  sharp  run, 
carrying  no  balls,  for  they  intended  to  make 
them  on  the  scene  of  operation.  When  the 
other  two  divisions  were  off  Spiug  addressed 
his  faithful  band.  "  MacFarlane,  take  six 
birkies,  climb  up  the  waterspout,  and  clean 
the  richt-hand  shed,  couping  the  Pennies 
into  the  street.  Mackenzie,  ye're  no  bad  at 
the  fightin'  ;  tak  anither  sax  and  empty  tlie 
roof  o'  the  left-hand  shed,  and  'gin  ye  can 
clout  that  Peimy  that's  sittin'  on  the  riggin' 
it'll  teach  him  to  keep  m  the  street  next 
day. 

"Noo,  that  leaves  eighteen,  and  me  and 
Bauldie  and  Jamie  Johnston  'ill  lead  ye  down 
the  passage.  We'll  need  six  balls  each,  as 
hard  as  ye  mak  'em,  and  the  rest  o'  ye  tak 
two  in  yer  arms  and  one  in  yer  hand.  Pit  yer 
bonnits  in  yer  pocket — they'll  no  be  muckle 
use — button  yer  jackets,  and  when  the  three 
o'  us  gae  down  the  passage  for  ony  sake 
follow  close  in  behind.  Just  ae  thing  more," 
said  Spiug,  who  was  in  his  glory  that  day. 
"I'll  need  a  laddie  to  keep  me  gaein'  with 
balls,  and  I  want  a  laddie  that  has  some 
spunk,  for  he'll  hae  a  rough  time."  Below 
thirty  of  the  junior  scliool  were  waiting  and 
looking  at  Spiug  like  dogs  for  a  biscuit. 
He  threw  his  eye  over  the  group,  any  one  of 
which  would  have  given  his  best  knife  and 
all  his  marbles,  and  thrown  in  a  cricket  bat 
and  his  last  kite,  to  have  been  chosen. 

"  Nestie,"  said  Spiug,  "  ye're  little  and 
ye're  wdiite  and  ye're  terrible  polite,  but 
there's  a  sperit  in  ye.  Ye'll  carry  ma  balls  this 
day,  and  noo,  you  juniors,  aff  to  the  ball- 
making,  and  see  that  Nestie's  bonnet's  well 
filled,  and  there's  no  any  of  us  wanting  for  a 
ball  when  w^e  drive  the  Pennies  down  the  back 
road."  Then  Spiug  moved  to  the  back  corri- 
dor and  arranged  his  division,  with  Nestie 
beliind  him,  and  J^auldie  and  Jamie  Johnston 
on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  Mackenzie's 
and  MacFarlane's  detachments  close  behind, 
wdio  were  to  turn  off  to  the  right  hand  and 
the  left  as  they  emerged  from  the  corridor  ; 
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the  rest  were  to  follow  Spiii<y  through  the 
passage  of  danger.  Sping  took  two  balls  and 
placed  them  in  the  hollow  of  his  left  arm, 
feeling  them  carefully  to  see  that  thej  would 
leave  a  mark  when  thej  struck  a  Penny. 
The  third  he  took  in  his  right  hand. 

"Noo,"  he  saidj  "gin  anybody  be  feared, 
he'd  better  gae  in  and  sit  doun  beside  the 
lire  with  the  Dowbiggins,"  and  since  nobody 
responded  to  this  genial  invitation  Spiug 
gave  one  shout  of  "  Seminary  !  "  and  in  a 
minute  was  across  the  playground  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  passage,  while  Mackenzie  and 
MacFarlane  were  already  scrambling  up  the 
walls  of  the  sheds.  Covering  his  face  with 
his  left  arm  and  sending  his  first  ball  direct 
into  the  face  of  the  foremost  Penny,  and 
following  it  up  with  a  second  and  a  third 
driven  with  unerring  aim  and  the  force  of  a 
catapult,  and  receiving  anything  from  twehe 
to  twenty  balls  between  him  and  Bauldie  and 
Johnston,  the  three  led  the  way  down  the 
passage,  Nestie  close  belli nd  Spiug  and  hand- 
ing him  a  new  supply  of  balls.  They  met  at 
the  outer  end  of  the  passage — the  Pennies 
and  Spiug's  lot — and  for  about  thirty  seconds 
they  swayed  in  one  mass  of  struggling,  fight- 
ing, shouting  boy  life,  and  then,  so  steady 
was  the  play  of  Bpiug's  fists,  so  able  the 
assistance  of  the  other  two,  so  strong  the 
pressure  from  behind,  and  so  rapid  the 
shower  of  balls  sent  over  Spiug's  head  among 
the  Pennies,  the  Pennies  gave  way  and 
Spiug  and  his  band  burst  into  the  back 
street,  the  leader  with  his  jacket  torn  off  his 
back,  and  his  face  bearing  tlie  scars  of 
conflict,  but  full  of  might,  and  Nestie  with 
the  balls  behind  him. 

The  Seminary  lads  and  the  Pennies  were 
now  face  to  face  in  the  back  street,  with 
a  space  of  about  ten  yards  between,  and  both 
parties  made  arrangements  for  the  final 
conflict.  The  scouts  of  the  Pennies  could 
be  seen  bringing  balls  from  Breadalbane 
Street,  and  the  Pennies  themselves  made 
such  hasty  readjustments  of  their  negligent 
attire  as  were  rendered  necessary  by  the 
vigour  of  the  last  fighting.  Their  commander 
was  a  sturdy  lad  about  sixteen  years  of  age, 
with  agreat  shock  of  red  hair  and  fists  like  iron. 
His  favourite  method  of  charge  was  to  lead  his 
army  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  V,  he  being 
himself  at  the  apex,  and  to  force  his  way 
through  the  other  side  on  the  principle  of  a 
wedge.  Spiug  did  not  believe  in  this  arrange- 
ment. He  led  himself  in  the  centre  and  threw 
out  his  two  lieutenants  far  out  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left,  so  that  when  the 
Pennies   forced   their  way  into   the   middle 


of  his  division,  Bauldie  and  Johnston  were  on 
their  right  and  left  flanks — tactics  which  in 
Spiug's  experience  always  caused  dismay  in  the 
attacking  force.  The  younger  boys  of  the 
Seminary  had  by  this  time  ample  resources  of 
ammunition  ready,  working  like  tigers  without 
jackets  now  or  bonnets,  and  as  they  brought 
out  the  supplies  of  balls  tln'ough  the  passage 
of  victory  they  received  nods  of  approval 
from  Spiug,  each  nod  being  something  like  a 
decoration.  It  was  fine  to  see  Spiug  examining 
the  balls  to  see  that  they  were  properly  made 
and  of  a  hardness  which  would  give  satisfac- 
tion to  the  expectant  Pennies. 

Some  pleasant  incidents  occurred  during 
this  interlude.  When  the  Seminary  lads 
fought  their  way  through  the  passage  they 
cut  ofi"  the  retreat  of  three  Pennies  wdio 
were  still  fighting  with  MacFarlane  on  the 
top  of  the  right-hand  shed. 

"  What  are  ye  daein'  up  there  ? "  said 
Spiug,  with  ironic  politeness ;  "  that's  no'  the 
ordinar'  road  into  the  Seminary  ; "  and  then, 
as  they  hesitated  on  the  edge  of  the  water 
pipe,  Spiug  conceived  what  was  in  tliese  days 
a  fine  form  of  humour.  "  Come  down,"  he 
said,  "  naebody  'ill  touch  ye  "  ;  and  then  he 
ordered  an  open  passage  to  be  made  through 
the  ranks  of  the  Seminaries.  Down  between 
two  lines  the  unfortunate  Pennies  walked, 
no  one  laying  a  liand  upon  them,  but  various 
humorists  expressing  their  hopes  that  they 
had  enjoyed  the  top  of  the  shed,  that  it 
wasn't  MacFarlane  that  had  given  one  of 
them  a  black  eye,  that  they  hoped  one  of 
them  hadn't  lost  his  jacket  on  the  roof  of  the 
shed,  and  that  they  were  none  the  worse  of 
their  exertion,  and  that  they  expected  to 
meet  them  later  on — which  gracious  saluta- 
tions the  Pennies  received  in  bitter  silence 
as  they  ran  the  gauntlet ;  and  when  they 
had  escaped  clear  of  the  Seminaries  and 
stood  half  way  between  the  two  armies  they 
turned  round  witli  insulting  gestures,  and  one 
of  them  cried,  "  Ye'll  get  yer  paiks  (thrash- 
ing) for  this  or  the  day  be  done  ! " 

Their  arrival  among  their  friends  and  the 
slight  commotion  which  it  caused  in  the 
front  ranks  of  the  Pennies  was  a  chance 
for  Spiug,  who  gave  the  signal  for  the 
charge  and  made  himself  directly  for  the 
leader  of  the  Pennies.  No  pen  at  this 
distance  of  time  can  describe  the  conflict 
between  the  two  leaders,  who  fired  forth 
balls  at  each  other  at  close  distance,  every 
one  going  to  its  mark,  and  one  leaving  an 
indelible  impress  upon  Spiug's  ingenuous 
forehead.  They  then  came  to  close  grip, 
and  there  was  a  tussle  for  which  both  had 
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been  waiting  for  many  a  day.  From  fists, 
which  were  not  quite  inelt'ectual,  they  fell 
upon  wrestling,  and  liere  it  seenied'^  tliat 
Redhead  must  ha\'e  the  ad\\antage,  for  he 
was  taller  in  stature  and  more  sinuous  in 
body.  During  the  wrestle  tliere  was  some- 
thing like  a  lull  in  tlie  figliting,  and  both 
Pennies  and  Seminai'ies,  now  close  to- 
gether, field  their  hands  till  Spiug,  witli  a 
cininiiig  turn  of  tlie  leg  tliat  lie  had  been 
tauglit  by  an  I^jugiisli  groom  in  liis  father's 
stable,  got  the  advantage,  and  tlie  two 
champions  came  down  in  the  snow,  liedhead 
below.  Tlie  Seminaries  set  up  a  shout  of 
triumph,  and  the  scouts  rumn'ng  to  and  fro 


''Till'  two  chain pions  came  down  in  tlie  snow." 

with  the  balls  Ixdiind  joined  in  with,  "  Well 
done,  Spiug  !  " 

Spiug  liad  all  the  instincts  of  a  true 
general  and  was  not  the  man  to  spend  his 
time  in  improfitable  exultation.  Ft  was  a 
great  cliance  to  talvc  the  Pennies  wIumi 
they  were  witliout  tlieir  leadei'  and  discom- 
hted  by  his  fafl,  and  in  an  instant  Spi ng 
was  up,  driving  his  way  through  the  midst 
of  the  enemy,  who  were  now  divided  in  tlu^ 
centre,  whilst  Johnston  and  Bauldie  had  crept 
up  by  the  side  of  the  houses  on  cither  side 
and  were  attacking  them  in  parallel  lines. 
Mac  Parian  e  and  Mackenzie  had  come  down 
from  the  slied  with  their  detachment  and 
were  busy  in  the  rear  of  the  Seminaries. 
Redhead  fou<2:lit  like  a  hero,  but  was  aluK^st 


helpless  in  the  confusion,  and  thouglit  it  tlie 
best   sti'ategy  to  make  a  rush  to  the  clear 
ground  in  tlie  rear  of  his  position,  calling  his 
followers  after  him  ;    and  now  the  Pennies 
gatliered  at  the  far  end  of  the  street,  beaten 
in  tactics  and  in  fighting,  but  ever  strong  in 
lieart  and  full  of  insolence.      "  That,"  said 
Spiug,  wiping  liis  face  with  his  famous  red 
liaiHlkerchief  which  he  carried  in  his  trousers 
pocket,  and  hastily  attending  to  some  of  his 
wounds,  "  that  wesiai'  ])ad  " :  and  tlien  turning 
to  Nestie,  "  Ye  keepit   close,  my  mannie." 
Spiug's  oilicers,  such  mighties  as  l^anldie  and 
Johnston,    MacParlaiie    and    .Mackenzie,    all 
liearing     scars,     clustered 
round    their     commander 
with  expressions  of  admira- 
tion.    "Yon  Avas  a  bonny 
twirl,  and  you  C()n])it  him 
week"      ''Sail,    they^'c 
gotten  tlieii*  licks,''    while 
S])ing  modestly  (h'sclaimed 
all  ci'edit  and  s])()ke  gener- 
ously of  (he   l*ennies,   de- 
claring    that      they     had 
fonuht      well      and      that 
1  ted  head     nearly    got    the 
mastery. 

At  that  moment  a  shout 
of  '' Seminary  I"  was  heard 
in  the  I'cai'  of  the  Pennies, 
and  S])iug  knew  that  Dun- 
can Iiobertson  had  driven 
:\Ic[n tyre's  the  full  length 
of  the  terrace  and  was  now 
lighting  them  in   ]>readal- 
bane  Sli'eet.     "  Forward!" 
(•ricd  Sj>iug.     '^  Dune's  on 
the    back    of    them,"    and 
Redhead  at  the  same  mo- 
nuiiit    hurriedly    wilhdi'ew 
jiis    f()i'ci\^,    covering     his 
slx-wer   of   balls,  and  united 
s,  who  were   retiring    hefore 
division   of    t.lie 
of     ''Seminary! 


retreat  with   a 
with    ]\lclntyre 
Robertson   and    the  second 
Seminai'ies.       Amid    ci'ies 


Seminaiy  !  "  S])iug  rdid  Duncan  met  where 
the  back  street  op(Misint(»  lireadalbane  Street, 
and  theii'  di\isions  amalgamated,  exchanging 
notes  on  the  battle  and  examining  one 
anoth(M''s  i^ei'sonal  a])])earance.  There  was 
not  a  boniK^t  to  W  seen,  and  not  many 
jackets,  which  had  eithei'  Ikh'U  leCt  behind  or 
thrown  off  or  t.oi'n  off  in  ])ersonal  conflict 
with  the  Pennii^s  ;  collars  may  have  I'emained, 
but  that  no  one  could  tell,  and  there  were 
some  whose  waistcoats  were  now  held  by  one 
button.  Two  or  thive  also  had  been  com- 
pelled to  drop  out  of  active  battle  and  were 
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hanging  in  the  rear,  rubbing  their  faces  with 
snow  and  trusting  to  be  able  to  see  clear 
enough  for  the  hnal  charge  ;  and  still  the 
juniors  were  making  their  balls  and  had 
established  a  new  magazine  at  the  end  of  the 
terrace.  Several  of  these  impenitent  little 
wretches  had  themselves  been  in  the  thick  of 
the  fight,  and  could  be  seen  pointing  proudly 
to  a  clout  on  the  forehead  and  a  cut  on  the 
lip.  What  a  time  certain  mothers  would 
have  that  evening  when  their  warriors  came 
home,  some  of  them  without  caps,  which 
would  never  be  recovered,  most  of  them 
with  buttonless  waistcoats  and  torn  jackets, 
half  of  them  with  disfigured  faces,  all  of 
them  drenched  to  the  skin,  and  every  one  of 
them  full  of  infinite  satisfaction  and  gladness 
of  heart !  Their  fathers,  who  had  heard 
about  the  battle  before  they  came  home  and 
had  not  failed  to  discover  wdio  had  won, 
being  all  Seminary  lads  themselves,  would 
also  be  much  lifted,  but  would  feign  to  be 
extremely  angry  at  the  savagery  of  their 
boys,  would  wonder  where  the  police  were, 
would  threaten  their  sons  with  all  manner 
of  punishments  if  this  ever  happened  again, 
and  w^ould  declare  their  intention  of  laying 
a  complaint  before  the  chief  constable.  As, 
however,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  justice  that  the  whole  facts 
should  be  known  before  they  took  action, 
they  would  skilfully  extract  the  whole 
Homeric  narrative,  with  every  personal 
conflict  and  ruse  of  war,  from  their  sons, 
and  only  when  the  last  incident  had  been 
related  would  announce  their  grave  and  final 
displeasure. 

As  for  the  police,  who  were  not  numerous 
in  Muirtown,  and  who  lived  on  excellent 
good  terms  with  everybody,  except  tramps, 
they  seemed  to  have  a  prophetic  knowledge 
when  a  snow-fight  was  coming  on,  and  were 
detained  by  important  duty  in  distant  streets. 
It  was  always,  however,  believed  by  the 
Seminary  that  two  of  the  police  could  be 
seen,  one  at  the  distance  of  the  bridge  over 
the  Tay,  the  other  at  the  far  extremity  of 
Breadalbane  Street,  following  the  fight  with 
rapt  attention,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Pennies  winning,  which  had  been  their 
own  school,  smacking  their  lips  and  slapping 
their  hands  under  pretence  of  warming 
themselves  in  the  cold  weather,  and  in  the 
event  of  the  Seminaries  winning  marching 
off  in  opposite  directions,  lest  they  should 
be  tempted  to  interfere,  which  they  w^ould 
have  considered  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
fair  play  and  giving  their  own  school  a 
mean  advantage.     Perhaps  some  ingenuous 


modern  person  will  ask,  "What  were  the 
masters  of  the  Seminary  about  during  this 
hour  ?  "  The  Rector  was  sitting  by  the  fire 
in  his  retiring-room,  reading  a  winter  ode 
of  Horace,  and  as  faint  sounds  of  war  reached 
his  ears  he  would  stir  the  fire  and  lament, 
like  the  quiet  old  scholar  that  he  was,  that 
Providence  had  made  him  ruler  of  such  a 
band  of  barbarians  ;  but  he  would  also 
cherish  the  hope  that  his  barbarians  would 
not  come  off  second.  As  for  Bulldog,  his 
mind  was  torn  between  two  delights — the 
anticipation  of  the  exercise  which  he  would 
have  next  day,  and  the  pleasure  which  his 
lads  were  having  to-day — and  nothing  more 
entirely  endeared  Bulldog  to  his  savages 
than  the  fact  that,  instead  of  going  home 
to  dinner  during  this  hour,  which  was  his 
usual  custom,  he  contented  himself  with  a 
biscuit.  He  was  obliged  to  buy  it  in  a 
baker's  shop  in  Breadalbane  Street,  from 
which  he  could  command  a  perfect  view  of 
the  whole  battle,  especially  as  he  happened 
to  stand  in  the  doorway  of  the  shop,  and 
never  returned  to  school  till  the  crisis  of 
war  was  over.  He  w^as  careful  to  explain  to 
the  school  that  he  had  himself  gone  for  the 
purpose  of  identifying  the  ringleaders  in 
mischief,  and  it  was  on  such  an  occasion 
that  Spiug,  keeping  his  right  cheek  immovable 
towards  Bulldog,  would  wink  to  the  assembled 
school  with  irresistible  effect. 

Nor  ought  one  to  forget  the  janitor  of 
Muirtown  Seminary,  who  had  been  a  sergeant 
in  the  Black  Watch  and  had  been  wounded 
three  times  in  the  Crimean  War.  His  orders, 
as  given  him  by  the  Rector  and  reinforced  by 
all  law-abiding  parents,  were  to  prevent  any 
boy  of  the  Seminary  leaving  the  school  for  the 
purpose  of  a  snowball  fight,  and  should  such 
an  unfortunate  affair  take  place  he  was 
directed  to  plunge  into  the  midst  and  by 
force  of  arm  to  bring  the  Seminaries  home 
to  their  own  fireside,  leaving  rough  and  rude 
schools  like  the  Pennies  and  Mclntyre's 
to  fight  at  their  wicked  will.  For  did  not 
the  Seminary  lads  move  in  polite  society, 
except  Spiug,  and  were  they  not  going  to 
be,  as  they  have  become,  clergymen  and 
lawyers,  and  physicians,  to  say  nothing  of 
bailies  on  the  bench  and  elders  of  the  Kirk  ? 
These  orders  Sergeant  Dougal  McGrlashan 
carried  out,  not  so  much  in  the  bondage  of 
the  letter  as  in  the  fulness  of  the  spirit. 
Many  were  the  conversations  which  Spiug 
and  he  had  together  in  anticipation  of  the 
snow  time,  when  you  may  believe  if  you 
please  that  that  peaceable  man  was  exhorting 
Spiug  to  obedience  and  gentleness,  or,  if  you 
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])l(>iis{',  lliai  li(^  Wfis  _ii:iv!nir  llu'  coinniniKlL'i'  of 
tin;  Sciniiiary  crtlaiii  u^^i'dil  liinls  which  \\{) 
liiinsclC  luul  jiic.krd  up  from  th<^  "  i'(m1  line  "' 
at.  l>alachiva.  Ccriaiii  it  is  that  \\\\{)\\  tli(3 
ScminaricH  went  out  that  (hiy  in  battle  array 
the  scM'ux'ant  was  cnpi^'cd  in(Mi(Iiiiu'  tlie  lir(; 
Avitli  _i!;ivat  (lili,u"('n(H',  so  tliat  lie  was  not  uhlo 
to  s(^o  them  (k'pai'l.  Afterwards  it  was  the 
mei'est  duty  for  him  to  stand  at  the  end  of 
the  ])assaL!,'e  of  victory,  lest  the  Pennies  or 
any  olher  pci'son  should  veniui'e  on  anotlicr 
outrage  :  and  if  In.'  was  hue  in  calling  ids  boys 
back  from  lireadalbane 
Street,  that  was  only 
]jecans(^  the  cold  had 
inade  his  wounds  to 
smart  apiin,  and  h(i 
could  only  follow  them 
in  the  I'ear  till  the 
])atlle  was  over.  When 
the  e\'il  was  done  th(M-e 
was  no  use  of  Aain 
regret,  and  in  the  after- 
noon the  sei'geant  used 
to  stand  beside  the  big 
lii'e  and  hear  accounts 
of  th(^.  bat  lie  from  oni* 
und  another,  and  tJien 
he  would  declare  that 
thei'e  wei"(^  lads  in  Muir- 
town  SiMuinary  avIio 
would  ha\'e  done  well 
at  Inkermann  and  the 
stornungof  the  Redan. 
i)]'eadall)ane  Street., 
which  was  broad  and 
straight,,  with  the  back 
road  to  tli(3  Senu"naiT 
on  tlie  right  hand, 
and  the  street,  to 
iMcfntyi'e's  and  the 
J\Minies  on  tlie  left, 
had  been  the  l)attle- 
ground  of  gXMUM'ations, 
for  it  gave  op])ort unity 
foi*  (le])l()ying  in  di\i- 
sions,  for  fi'ont  attack 

and  Un'  flank,  as  Avell  as  for  royal  clnirges 
which  extended  across  the  street..  Mcfntyres 
and  Pennies  had  beiMi  recruited  from  their 
several  schools  and  supplie(l  afr(sh  willi 
anmnniition.  Redhead  took  command  of 
t.lie  uidiiid  forc(,^  and  ai'ranged  them  across 
the  street  in  his  favourite  wedge,  with  the 
base  resting  on  the  honi(^  street,  and  this 
time  Ik!  ga\'e  the  signal,  and  so  impetuous 
was  their  charu'e  that  tluw  di'ove  their  way 
almost  thi'ou<xh  th(^  i"aid<s  of  the  Senunaries, 
and  Spiug   himself,  thmngh   sheei'  weight  of 


attack,  was  laid  flat  in  tlie  ]niddle  of  the 
street.  Ilobertson  and  bis  ollicc.^rs  I'allied 
their  forces,  but  it  was  possible  that  tlie 
Sendnaries  might  liave  lost  the  day  bad  it 
not  been  for  the  masterly  foresight  of  S})iug 
and  the  opportune  ai'rival  of  Jock  Tlowieson. 
Tliat  worthy  had  taken  his  di\ision  by  a 
circuitons  route,  in  whicli  they  liad  l)een 
obstructed  by  a  miserable  Episcopal  school 
Avhieli  wanted  a  fight  on  its  own  account  and 
liad  to  receive  some  passing  attention.  A 
little  late,  Howieson  readied  the  Catliedral, 


'^'^\^v\*^%W\ 


He  would  also  chori^h  tlic  hope  that  \\\<  Itarbarians  would  not  come  oil'  second." 

and  tlien,  judging  it  bc^tter  not  to  come  dowm 
]>]"eadalbane  Street,  where  Iris  attack  would 
have  been  exposed,  lie  made  his  way  on  the 
right  of  the  street  by  passages  known  only  to 
liimself,  and  having  su])])lied  his  division 
w^ith  ammunition  from  a  snow-drift  iti  a 
back  entry,  lie  came  into  the  home  street, 
which  was  the  only  line  of  I'eti'cat  for  the 
enemy,  and  cut  them  off  from  their  base. 
T^eaving  a  handful  of  lads  to  pi'cvent  the 
scouts  condng  out  from  the  Pennies  or  tlie 
Mclntyres    with    iuformation,    and    driving 
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before  liim  the  ammunition  train  of  tlie 
enemy,  lie  eame  round  into  lireadalbane 
Street  with  thirty-iive  toui^'li  li<{]ilei"s  nmwj^ 
and  funiint^  for  tlie  battle  and  just  in  the 
nick  of  time.  It  was  hard  for  any  fiuiitiiii^' 
man  to  have  spent  someiliin^i;  h'ke  half  an 
hour  wanderinir  I'onnd  cirenitons  streets  and 
holding  ridiculous  conflicts  with  unknown 
schools,  when  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
with  the  fate  of  the  Empire  of  .Mnirtowii, 
was  han<(imr  in  the  balance. 


fired  his  balls  alternately  back  and  forwai'd, 
his  forces  fell  into  a  ])anic.  They  broke  and 
dro\'e  their  way  tliroui^ii  Howieson's  division, 
receivinir  severe  punishment  from  balls  tired 
.  at  a,  distance  of  a  few  fei^t,  and  then,  in  spite 
(){  the  elforts  of  their  otlicers,  who  fought  till 


IIo  sent  it  wiih  iniofrinu:  aim 
tliroiiiiii  the  largest  ])ane  of 
i;'lass." 


\ 


.4W^ 


Before  Redhead  liad  notice  of  the 
arrival  of  the  new  division  tliey  were  upon 
his  rear,  and  a  play  of  snowballs  fell  upon 
the  back  of  the  Pennies.  This  was  more 
than  even  veteran  forces  could  endure,  and 
in  spite  of  the  heroic  elforts  of  Redhead,  who 


they  were  black  and  blue,  but  cliiefiy  red,  the 
enemy  rushed  down  tlie  home  street  and, 
sweeping  the  rearguard  of  Howieson's  before 
them  like  straws  i\\  a  stream,  niiide  for  their 
respective  scliools.  The  Senn'naries  in  one 
united  body,  headed  by  the  tliree  commanders 
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and  attended  by  the  whole  junior  school, 
visited  the  Pennies'  school  first,  whose 
gates  were  promptly  closed,  and  having 
challenged  the  Pennies  with  opprobrious 
words  to  come  out  and  fight  like  iFicn  — 
Kedlicad  being  offered  the  chance  of  single 
combat  with  Dune  or  Hpiug  or  Jock  tlowieson 
— the  Seminaries  then  made  their  way  to 
Mclntyre's  Academy.  As  this  unfortunata 
place  of  learning  had  no  gate,  Spiug  led  the 
Seminaries  into  tlie  centre  of  their  court- 
yard, Mclntyre's  boys  ha\ing  no  spirit  left 
in  them  and  being  now^  liidden  in  tlie 
class-rooms.  As  tliey  would  not  come  out,  in 
spite  of  a  sliower  of  courteous  invitations, 
Spiug  stood  in  the  centre  of  tlieir  courtyard 
and  called  the  gods  to  witness  tliat  it  had 
been  a  fair  fight  and  that  the  Seminaries 
had  won.  A  marvellous  figure  was  he, 
without  bonnet,  witliout  collar,  without  tie, 
without  jacket,  without  waistcoat,  with 
nothing  on  him  but  a  flannel  shirt  and  those 
marvellous  horsey  trousers,  but  glorious  in 
victory.  Taking  a  snowball  from  Nestie, 
who  was  standing  by  his  side,  openly  and  in 
face  of  Mclntyre's  masters,  gathered  at 
a  window,  he  sent    it    with    unerring    aim 


through  the  largest  pane  of  glass  in 
Mclntyre's  own  room.  "  That,"  said  Spiug, 
"  'ill  tell  you  the  Si^uiinaries  ha\'e  ])een  here." 
Then  he  collected  his  forces  and  led  them 
home,  down  the  cross  street  and  into 
Breadall)ane  Street,  down  the  middle  of 
Breadal})ane  Street,  and  round  the  terrace, 
and  in  by  the  front  door  into  the  Seminary. 
As  they  came  down  they  sang,  "  Scots  wdia 
hae,"  and  the  juniors,  wlio  had  rushed  on 
before,  met  them  at  the  door  and  gave  three 
cheers,  fii'st  for  S])iug,  then  for  Dune,  and 
then  for  Jock  Howieson,  which  homage  imd 
tribute  of  victory  Spiug  received  with 
affected  contempt  but  great  pride  of  lieart. 
In  order  to  conceal  his  feelings  he  turned  to 
his  faithful  lienchnian,  httle  Nestie  Molyneux, 
who,  always  a  delicaie-iooking  little  laddie, 
was  now  an  altogether  abject  spectacle, 
with  torn  clothes,  dri])ping  haii',  and 
battered  face.  '*  Kestie,"  said  S])iug,  in 
hearing  of  tlie  whole  school,  "  ye're  a 
plucky  little  deevil,"  and  altliougli  since 
then  he  has  been  in  ma-ny  places  and  has 
had  various  modest  triumphs,  tluit  still 
remains  tlie  proudest  moment  in  Kestie 
Molyneux's  life. 


{To  be  (ontiiiimL) 
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AN     ISLAND    OF    SULPinni. 

By  Ja:vles  U.  Falcoxi]!!. 
Ill  (fsfratpd  from  Phot  our  aphs  by  (Jiiaki.ks  ^vv.^vew,  AuckhunL 


ABOUT  bhirty  milus  from  the  shore  in 
the  Bay  of  Plenty,  North  iBlaiid, 
New  Zealand,  an  innnense  rock,  or 
rather  series  of  rocks,  three  miles  in  circnni- 
ference,  rises  precipitonsly  from  tlie  sea  to 
a  heitrlit  of  eight  hundred  and  sixty  feet. 
It  is  a  desolate  isUind,  only  inhabited  by  the 
wild  sea-fowl,  and  almost  forgotten  save  by 
the  few  men  wlio  occasionally  visit  tlie  island 
to  mine  the  sulphur.  Wiiite  Island  is  the 
name  given  to  this  spot,  and  certainly  it 
would  be  difficult  to  hit  upon  a  more 
applicable  title,  inasmnch  as  it  is  constantly 
enveloped  in  thick,  impenetrable  clouds  of 
white  vapour,  whicli  rise  to  over  ten  thousand 
feet  in  height,  thus  making  Wliite  Island  a 
conspicuous  object  for  many  miles  round. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary 
island  in  the  world.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
practically  one  mass  of  sulphur,  while  the 
clouds  of  vapour  constantly  issuing  from  the 
craters  are  highly  charged  with  sulphuric 
and  hydrocldoric  acid  fumes,  so  powerful  at 
times  tliat  the  sulphurons  odour  can  be 
discerned  sixty  miles  away. 

Bo  impressive  is  its  appearance  from  the 
sea,  and  so  abruptly  do  the  rocks  rise  from 
the  \vater's  edge,  that  at  lirst  sight  it  seems 


im])0ssible  to  effect  a  landing.  Bnt  as  the 
steamer  SN^eeps  round  the  southern  side  of 
the  island  into  Crater  Bay  a  beach  comes 
into  view,  smaU,  it  is  true,  l)nt  snfficient  to 
admit  of  disend)arkation  provided  the  sea  be 
calm.  This  is  tlie  only  level  stretcli  of  land 
on  the  island,  the  rest  being  nothing  but 
towering,  irregular  rocks. 

In  the  centre  of  the  island,  nestling 
among  the  rocks,  is  an  innnense  lake  about 
fifty  acres  in  extent,  about  twelve  feet  in 
depth  and  fifteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  But  tlie  most  remarkable  characteristic 
of  this  lake  is  tliat  the  water  contains  vast 
quantities  of  liydrocldoric  and  sulphuric 
acids,  hissing  and  bubbling  at  a  temperature 
of  110°  F.  The  dark,  green-coloured  water 
looks  particularly  uninviting.  Dense  clouds 
of  sulphurous  fumes  constantly  roll  off  this 
boiling  cauldron,  and  care  has  to  be  exercised 
in  approaching  the  lake  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
suffocation.  On  tlie  opposite  side  of  the 
lake  may  be  seen  the  tremendous  blowholes, 
which,  when  in  fnll  ])last,  present  an  awe- 
inspiring  sight.  The  roar  of  the  steam  as 
it  rnshes  fortli  into  the  air  is  deafening,  and 
huge  boulders  and  stones  are  often  hurled 
out  to  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet  by 
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{\m  vjirioiis  iiiU^nial  forces  of  Nature.      On  a  {)rop('rtie(l   wafer  may   he  irJJtlici'ed   from  llie 

])rii;'ht  day,  with   the  sun   sliinini,^  I  lie  scene  fact  t,l)al  llie   boat  shown  in  our  illnst  ration 

is  as  pretty   as   it.   is   no\-eh     The   clouds  of  almost     di'opped     to     pieces     aflei*    all     the 

steam  tluMi  become  o-hn^'inu;  whit.e,  and    tJie  j)assen<>:ei's  had  been    landed,   under  the  coi*- 


dai'k  surroundinuf  rock^ 
show  all  the  brilliant 
coloui's  of  the  rainbow, 
with  ihe  blendinu'  of 
the  bri^hr  yellow  of  the 
sidphur,  the  white  of 
the  ,uypsum.  and  the  re<| 
of  the  hemalile. 

A  boat  bronu'lit'  from 
the  shipcan  be  launched 
on  the  lake,  and.  if 
proper  care  be  obser\ed, 
the  \('V\  {'i\\i{'<^  of  llie 
blowholes  may  be  sab'ly 
e\])lored.  l>ut  the  I  rip 
is  by  no  means  an  en- 
joyable one.  Only  those 
who  have  iidialed  the 
fumes   of    sidjthuric   or 


I'odiuii:  influenc<' 
of  tile  powerful 
acids. 

'I'  he  a  w  f  u  1 
ci'ater  must  be 
a])])i'oached  on  tlie 
windwai'd  side,  so 
as  to  escape  tlie 
o  ve  rpo  we  i'  i  n  ir 
irases,  'I'll is,  \\{)\\- 
e\'ei'.  is  a  \"ery 
\ent  ui'csome  task, 
f(  r  a  link'  slip 
inav  precipitate 
one  into  the  boil- 
in  i;"  lake.  There 
is  also  the  risk  of 
])ein_u"  suddenly 
em^e  loped  in  a 
dense  cloud  of 
fumes.  ruder 
s  u  c  h  c  i  re  u  m- 
Ntanc('S  it  is  best 
l<>  stand  ^lill,  and 
o  I'un  the  ri^k  of 
leinu'  asphyxi- 
ated, until  the  wind  carrier  the 
\  apour  info  ihe  proper  direction. 

The    ^ceiie    frnm    flic   mouth    of 
tlu'     bk>wlioje>     i>     weird      in     the 


liydr<tehln]'ic  acid   can    form  any  ide; 

of     tlie    oxerpowei'iiiu'    and     no\iou> 

Li'ases  uixcn  olT  from  ^u<'h  an  expanse, 

In    addition     (here    i^    a    b'elinu*    of 

uneasiness  lest  bv  any  mi^chanc"  the 

b<»at    up^et<.   a<    instantaneous   death 

woidd    be   the    ine\  itable    i-esult,   and 

in    addition     the     bodies    would     be 

absolutely  destroyed    in   a    few  Inmrs 

))V  the  corr(»dini:^'  action  of  tlu^  acids. 

Thus  a  cool   hea<l  and  no  lift  k'  ner\"e 

is   re(piired    to   make  the  ex{t<Mlit ion. 

I)Ut  by  ci'ammini:'  handkerehiefs  into 

lh(^    mouth,  and    \inleiilly    sneezing' 

for   a    few    momeniN.    the'  other  side   of    ilie         extreme.       Steam    ])elches   b)rth    from   every 

lake  may    be   reached,   wheiv  a  lit  t  le  fivsli  air         fissure  and  creviciiin    the  rocks  and    u'round. 

can    be  obtaiued    friun    the    liiLdier    iri'ouiid.         Avhile    the    noise    drowns    all    other    sounds. 

Some    id<'a    of    the    strenmh    of    this    acid-         The    whole   island    is   in   a    ceaseless   state   of 


lU.()\Vll(>I.i:s      IN      1  IIJ,      lU.VSI'      AM)      I.AKI',  UK     SlUMll  UK       AM> 

HYDMOCin.OP.H*     A(II>S  ;      VWK    HOAP     IN  TnK    Si:<"OM>     l'll()i<» 

ALMOST   imoerEi)   ro  imkck:^  'rnHoc<;ii  thi- 
riir:   i;i\i:rs  r.v    rm':  acids. 
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agitation.  Possibly  some  day  there  will  be 
a  tremendous  upheaval,  by  which  the  bed  of 
the  hot  lake  may  be  raised  to  the  same 
height  as  the  surrounding  hills. 

When  the  visitor  first  sets  foot  ou  the 
island  he  will  probably  w^onder  where  tlie 
vast  quantities  of  sulpliur  about  which  so 
much  has  been  said  are  to  be  found.  Except 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
craters  no  sulphur  is  apparent  on  the  surface. 
But  dig  a  little  distance  into  the  earth  and 
ricli  l)eds  of  this  mineral  will  be  laid  bare. 
The  island  is  practically  one  mass  of  sulphur, 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  gypsum  and 
one  or  two  other  substances.  The  White 
Island  sulphur  is  not  to  be  equalled  in  purity 
and  richness,  and  one  of  its  most  prominent 
advantages  is  that  it  can  be  utilised  for  any 
of  the  purposes  for  whicli  sulphur  is  employed 
without  any  preliminaiy  preparation.  The 
new  deposits  of  sulpluir  found  round  the 
mouths  of  the  blowholes  are  practically 
piu'e,  only  containing  two  percent,  of  foreign 
substances,  while  the  older  deposits  consist 
of  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  pure  sulphur. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  immense  mines  of 
wealth  offered  by  this  sulphur  supply  have 
not  been  more  systematically  worked.  Some 
years  ago  a  company  w^as  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  quarrying  tlie  dej)osits  for 
the     manufacture     of    sulphnric    acid    and 


superphosphate  fertilisers,  but  owing  to 
lack  of  working  capital  the  scheme  fell 
through.  True,  a  certain  amount  of  sulphur 
and  gypsum  is  at  present  exported,  but 
the  quantity  is  small  and  the  means  of 
running  the  deposits  very  crude  indeed.  In 
addition  to  these  two  minerals  the  valuable 
substance  silenium  is  to  be  found  nn'xed  with 
the  sulphur,  and  also  hematite.  Perhaps  in 
the  near  future,  when  West  Australia  has  lost 
its  bewitching  glamour  for  tlie  company  pro- 
moter, he  will  direct  his  attention  to  the  rich 
and  inexhaustible  sulphur  deposits  of  White 
Island.  In  this  case  tlie  prospect  will  be 
more  alluring  than  tlie  mysterious  Westralian 
gold  and  timber,  for  the  sulphur  is  plentiful 
enough.  In  the  event  of  a  serious  war 
between  this  country  and  some  foreign 
nation  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the 
island  would  immediately  rise  to  prominence, 
sulphur  being  one  of  the  fundamental  con- 
stituents of  gunpowder,  and  only  found  in 
limited  quantities  in  one  or  two  parts  of  the 
world.  England  would  therefore  be  com- 
pelled to  support  a  Colonial  industry,  and  to 
obtain  its  supply  of  sulphur  from  sucli  an 
a\^ailable  source  as  White  Island.  I^ut,  in 
any  case,  it  is  to  lie  hoped  that  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  sulphur  will  be  included 
among  the  mineral  exports  of  this  far 
distant  British  Colony. 


SHIPPING    THE    SULFJIUIi    FliOM    THE    PKIMITIVE    LANDING    STAGE    NOW    IN    USE. 
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OF  all  ilK'<i:rcat<i:r('(Mi 
R(|iiares  in  tlic 
centre  of  [joihIoh 
and,  tlianks  l)e  to  Pro- 
vidence !  there  are  a  few 
-none  is  so  dillicnlt  of 
a('(HJSS  as  tlie  larixest  of 
all  -Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
Lyinu'  on  the  risini^- 
north  bankof  the  Thames,  rm:  koyai,  (< 

liid  't\\ixt  the  Sti'and 
below  and  Tliirh  Ilolhorn  al)ove,  it  is  seldiHii 
that  a  stran<rcr  finds  Ins  way  thron^rli  its 
narrow  tin'nstiles  or  crooked  streets  that 
wind  tliron<i:li  the  savonry,  vanishin^i;  slnnis 
of  Clare  Market.  It  is  a  ()niet  Sipiare  as  a 
rnle,  a  few  "cabbies*'  dozin^i;  in  its  corners 
waiting-  for  a  passinir  solicitor  or  a  client :  bnt 
on  a^  snrnnier  e\'enin<i:,  whvw  the  l)an(I  plays 
anionirst  its  ti-ees,  the  days  of  the  '' ])ied 
pi  pel*  of  Manielin"  seem  to  retnrn.  (^rowds 
of  street  nrchins,  women  with  children  in 
arms,  forsake  the  slums  round  ihi)  Seven 
Dials  and  Drury  Lane,  and  troop  in,  lano^hin<r 
and  merry,  past  the  chapel  where  l.ord 
(Jeoi-ge  (lordon  held  riot,  and  the  Old 
Cni'iosity  Bhop,  to  listen  to  the  nnisii;. 

The  suro^eon,  younir  and  old,  knows  his 
way  to  Lincoln's 'Lni  Fields.  On  the  south 
side  lies  his  Mecca,  the  Royal  Coll(^<ro  of 
Sur.iceons  of  England,  with  its  <^n'eat  nnisemn 
behind,  containinsi:  the  llunterian  collection. 
It  is  a  \m\ii\  plain,  monotone,  porticoed 
l)uil(lin,<i:,  towerinti:  above  the  solicitors' 
offices  which  shoulder  it  on  each  side,  and 
earryin<j:  in  its  square  top  a  two-storeyed 
block  by  way  of  an  aftertliou^^dit.     \i  looks 
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solid  and  unostentatious.  No  one  would 
suspect  that  there  a  creation  has  its  home 
such  as  the  woi'ld  never  saw  before, 
uneMpialled  and  nurivalled  in  the  capitals 
and  countries  of  the  wide  world,  lit  to  l)e 
the  just  I)oastof  a  irreat  nation.  It  contains 
the  sermon  of  how  man  moNcs,  lives,  and 
has  his  beinp:,  written  in  Nature's  own 
(tharax^ters.  Here  is  there  nothin<r  parochial, 
notliinii,-  even  national  ;  it  rises  ri,u'ht  into 
the  universal,  dealinj4"  with  all  mankind, 
everywhere  and  at  all  times.  It  cannot, 
like '  theories,  l)e  ])roved  false,  nor,  like 
writino:s,  become  old  and  stale  ;  its  truth  is 
for  all  time  and  for  everylxxly. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  great 
])ublic  is  ignorant  of  its  uniipie  |)osition  among 
the  world's  nmseiims  :  they  hardly  even 
know  of  its  existence.  And  yet  its  doors  are 
always  o])en,  and  to  everyone.  The  a\'erage 
medical  man  is  scarcely  aware  of  its  merits  : 
only  the  foi'emost  of  tliem  have  graspted  the 
magniticence  of  its  design,  and  hence  even 
the  ])rofessional  element  is  small  amongst 
its  \-isitors.  On  Fridays  and  Saturdays, 
when  admission  is  reserved  for  women,  a  few 
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iiiiifoi'iuod  luirscH  from  the  lar<i^er  liuspituls 
may  l)e  Hecii  |)ryinu-  aiMoni^st  the  serrie<l 
I'aiiks  of  |)repanitioiis  in  its  galleries  ;  on 
othei'  days  a  eouiitry  visitor  who  iias  learned 
of  its  existeiiee  l)y  some  hicky  chaiiee  strolls 
round,  bewildered  and  lost  in  tlie  infinite 
wealtli  of  its  eonception  and  details.  The 
Londoner,  proverbi;illy  indifferent  to  the 
«:i'eat  thin<^s  l)eside  Inin,  ne\'er  eomes.  But 
the  student  ktiows  it,  the  student  who  seeks 
to  widen  the  hou!ids  of  knowledge  of  man 
in  healtli,  man   in  disease,  man  as   he  was. 


all  the  races  of  the  earth,  side  by  side,  not 
in  ones  and  twos,  but  in  seores  and  scores, 
showing  the  nadtitudinous  forms assmned  hx 
tlie  skulls  and  skeletons  of  mankind.  The 
day  comes,  and  it  comes  (juickly,  when  some 
races  will  find  their  sole  re])resentati\es 
here.  It  is  already  the  mausoleum  of  the 
Tasmanian. 

The  moment  you  come  within  the  spacions 
entrance  hall  of  the  College  you  have  a  sense 
of  ease,  wealth,  and  solidity.  There  is  noth- 
ing gaudy  or  garish  ;    the  thick  carp^'ts  on 
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and  man  as  he  may  be,  knows  and  loves 
it  as  a  mine  of  wealth.  If  it  is  brain  he 
would  study,  whei'e  else  (;an  he  find,  ready 
to  his  hand,  such  a  series,  from  every  kind 
of  animal,  as  he  Hnds  here  ?  lie  can  trace 
at  a  glance,  ste])  l)y  ste]),  Natui'e  working 
from  her  simplest  l)eginidngs  to  the  rich 
complicated  organ  of  man  the  organ  that 
has  prodticed  the  wlu)le  world  of  ci\ilisation. 
If  it  is  the  skull  or  the  skeleton  that  is  the 
subject  of  his  imestigation,  her(»  he  may 
find,  filling  case  after  case,  room  after  room, 


the  stairs,  the  ])ortraits  of  its  great  men  in 
the  entrance  hall,  its  solid  fittings,  its  rows 
of  busts,  all  con\'ey  the  feeling  of  affluence 
and  prosperity  :  the  Iloyal  (/ollege  which  has 
nursed  the  musetun  to  such  pei'fection  seems 
still  to  have  somewdiat  of  the  air  of  its  former 
existence  as  a  city  cor|)oration.  The  liust  of 
Huxley  is  here  :  lie  was  a  member  of  the 
College,  and  did  much  of  his  work  in  the 
m u stm m  ;  Si r  Rich ai 'd  ( )  we n ,  g n 1 1 rd  i a n  o f  th e 
museum  for  twenty  years,  his  elder  rival,  is 
there,  too,  as  a  young,  strong  man,  and  as  an 
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old  mm\  with  lined,  gaunt  face  and  watery  eyes.  ^  I 
wonder  why  they  perpetuate  our  great  men  to  coming 
generations  as  old  men  ;  it  was  Huxley  himself  who  said 
every  scientist  should  be  pole-axed  at  sixty.  There  is 
not  a  scientist  in  Europe  to-day— with,  perhaps,  a  couple 
of  exceptions  -over  sixty,  who  is  doing  work  worthy  of 
his  past  reputation  ;  it  is  the  man  of  forty,  and  not  of 
seventy,  that  should  be  perpetuated. 

You  will  never  understand  the  museum,  its  meaning, 
or  its  greatness,  unless  you  know  how  it  came  into  being. 
It  was  born  in  the  brain  of  a  reddish-haired  little  Scot, 
John  Hunter,  who  came  to  London  nearly  a  century  and 
a  half  ago,  a  roystering,  idle,  ignorant,  sharp-tenipered 
lad  of  twenty,  from  Long  Calderwood, 
to     learn     anatomy 
with  his  prospering, 
clever,      snobbish 
brother     William. 
Without  doubt  an  ill- 
conditioned,     proud, 
pugnacious  little  man 
from    beginning    to 
end.      He  had    one 
great  idea.     He  saw" 
that  of  writing  books 
there    w^as    no    end, 
and    medical   know^- 
ledge    circled   round 
in  every  generation, 
ending  where  it  be- 
gan.     If    ever  real 
advance   was   to    be 
made  in  the   know- 
ledge of   what   man 
really  is  and  how  he 
lives,  work  must  be 
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done  in  such  a  way 
that  one  generation 
might  start  where 
the  last  left  off ; 
and  to  this  end 
Nature  must  be 
caught  and  fixed  in 
her  every  mocd, 
and  h'er  methods 
of  W'Orking  shoAvn 
in  the  act.  If  the 
functions  of  the 
lung  were  to  be 
understood,  it  was 
of  little  use  to  seek 
them  in  the  com- 
plicated organ  of 
man  ;  the  rudiment 
and  simplest  con- 
dition of  them  had 
to  be  sought  for  in 
the  lowliest  of  animal  forms,  and  the  complications  and 
additions  which  Nature  in  her  expernnental  moods  had 
added  in  the  higher  animals  had  to  be  traced  out. 

Every  shape  of  living  matter  was  to  Hunter  an 
experiment  of  Nature,  to  be  tried,  tested,  and  exammed, 
that  he  might  understand  the  manifestations  of  life  m 
man.  To  know  a  disease,  specimens  exhibiting  its  every 
stage  and  variety  had  to  be  collected  and  put  up  for 
permanent  exhibition.  You  may  yet  see  in  the  galleries 
specimens  he  prepared,  fresh,  beautiful,  and  mstructiye 
as  on  the  night  they  left  his  hand.  There  you  may  still 
examine  the  cock's  spur  growing  luxuriantly  m  the  comb 
to  which  he  transplanted  it.  There  you  may  see  the 
specimens  he  made  to  prove  the  structure  of  the  membranes 
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of  tlie  iiiiboni  babe,  and  tlie  many  other 
"hunuiTi  docniiieiits"  that  still  Htaiid  niii(|n(5 
in  scientific  vahie.  Hpeeiniens  are  there, 
thousand  upon  thousand,  each  one  throwing 
some  light  on  the  economy  of  man. 

It  required  money  to  carry  out  the  project . 
Altogether  he  spent  £7(),00b  in  his  own  h re- 
time, every  penny  of  wliich  he  made  in 
practice  during  the  day,  and  every  penny  of 
wdiich  lie  spent  to  buy  material  to  examine 
during  the  lught.  "Hang  that  guinea  !  " 
he  used  to  say,  as  he  rose  unwillingly  from 
his  dissecting  table  to  see  a  patient.  He 
even  used  his  own  body  for  experiment  and 
inoculated  himself  with  the  virus  of  one  of 
the  most  loathsome   and   fell   diseases   that 


JOHN    IIUNTKM. 

From  the  portrait  hy  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds. 

afflict  the  flesh  of  man — to  find  out  too  late 
that  he  was  mistaken.  "  My  life,"  he  said  of 
himself  in  later  days,  "is  in  the  hands 
of  any  rascal  wdio  chooses  to  annoy  or 
tease  me."  In  1798,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five,  he  dropped  down  dead  at  St.  George's 
Hospital  after  a  heated  discussion  in  which 
he  had  taken  part,  leaving  a  widow  in 
a  house  in  Leicester  KSquare — demolished 
the  other  day — witli  a  coach  and  horses,  a 
retinue  of  forty  servants  and  workmen,  an 
invaluable  collection  on  winch  he  had  spent 
£70,000  and  his  best  brains,  and  not  a  perniy 
else.  It  took  six  years,  and,  thanks  to  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  tlie  effort  was  successful,  to 
convince  the  (government  that  here  was 
something  that  ought  to  belong  to  the  nation. 


''  Wiiat,"  said  Pitt,  "  bny  ])reparations  ? 
Why,  I  luiven't  money  enough  to  bnygnn- 
powder."  Ultimately  £  1 5,000  was  given,  the 
collection  was  handed  over  to  the  cnstody  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  £]r),000 
more  was  given  wlierewith  to  house  it.  A 
right  good  custodian  the  College  lias  been  ; 
it  has  spent  almost  half  a  million  in  ampli- 
fying and  complethig  Hunter's  design.  It 
has  had  rare  luck  in  the  choice  of  its  curators  ; 
every  one  of  them  lias  known  what  to  do, 
and  has  done  it.  The  museum  has  no  rival, 
and  in  the  custody  of  the  College  never  can 
have  one. 

Its  curators  luue  been  great  men.  The 
first  was  William  Olift,  a  young  man  in 
Hunter's  service,  who  guarded  and  arranged 
the  collection  during  the  troublous  times 
that  followed  Hunter's  death  and  its 
complete  removal  to  liincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
Richard  Owen,  a  young  medical  man 
struggling  into  practice  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  in  the  early  thirties, 
with  a  decided  bent  for  anatomy,  assisted 
him  in  the  museum,  became  his  son-in-law 
and  successor,  and  finally  the  greatest 
anatomist  of  his  time.  The  late  director  of 
the  South  Kensington  Natural  History 
Museum,  Sir  William  Flower,  succeeded  him, 
and  he  in  turn  found  a  successor  in  the 
])resent  curator.  Dr.  Charles  Stewai't,  a  man 
of  rare  ability,  an  ideal  director,  who  writes 
his  discoveries,  not  on  paper  to  be  published, 
but  in  preparations  to  be  placed  on  the  slielves 
of  the  nuiseum,  so  that  Nature  may  be  con- 
sulted at  first  hand. 

In  every  museum  of  this  sort  there  is 
much  that  appeals  to  the  morbidly  curious, 
and  nothing  appealed  to  John  Hunter  more 
than  Nature  in  her  monstrous  moods.  He 
had  the  true  instinct  of  the  investigator—  any 
manifestation  he  could  not  understand 
riveted  his  attention  and  ingenuity  till  the 
explanation  came.  In  one  case  of  tlie 
museum  illustrating  the  variations  of  human 
stature,  stand  side  by  side  tlie  skeletons  of 
Giant  O'Brian,  who  measured  about  eight 
feet,  and  of  tlie  little  dwarf  Caroline 
Crachami,  who  stood  little  more  tlian  a  foot 
and  a  half  on  her  stocking  soles.  It  is  not 
uninteresting  to  notice  that  giants  or  dwarfs 
are  such,  mostly  on  account  of  the  size  of 
their  thighs  and  legs  ;  their  jaws  and  skulls 
are  those  of  normal  people.  What  one  wishes 
to  gather,  on  looking  at  such  specimens,  is-- 
what  sort  of  people  w^ere  they,  and  how  did 
they  come  here  ?  The  giant's  slipper  lies 
beside  him,  big  enough  for  a  baby's  cradle. 
If  you  would  know  what  sort  of  man  he  was 
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yon  must  turn  to  the  Annval  RetfisUr 
VhvonkU  of  June,  178H,  where  the  following 
extract  occurs :  —  "In  Coekspur  Street, 
Charing  Cross,  aged  22,  died  Mr.  Charles 
0' Brian,  the  f anions  Irish  giant,  wdiose  death 


when  Hnnter's  agent  plied  the  watchers  witli 
drink.  At  first  they  agreed  to  a.  dereliction 
of  duty  for  £50  ;  but  getting  that  so  easily, 
demanded  £50  more,  and  only  ceased  to 
extort  when  Hunter  refused  to  budge  a  penny 
beyond  £400.  The 
body  had  to  be  hid 
and  secretly  pre- 
pared, but  so  proud 
was  Hunter  of  this 
acquisition  that, 
when  Reynolds 
painted  that  splen- 
did portrait  of  him, 
which  is  reproduced 
here,  the  giant's  leg 
w^as  shown  dangling 
in  the  corner  of  the 
background  of  the 
picture. 

In  another  corner 
of  the  museum  are 
to  be  seen  the 
clothes  of  a  man 
struck  dead  by 
lightning.       The 


is  said  to  have  been 
precipitated  by  ex- 
cessive drinking,  to 
which  he  was  always 
addicted,  but  more 
particularly  since 
his  late  loss  of 
almost  all  his  pro- 
perty, which  he  had 
invested  in  a  single 
bank-note  of  £700. 
Our  philosophical 
reader  may  not  be 
displeased  to  learn, 
on  the  credit  of  an 
ingenious  corre- 
spondent, who  had 
this  opportunity, 
that  in  1780  he 
measured  8  ft. ;  in 
1782,  8  ft.  2  in.  ; 
and  in  1783,  8  ft. 

.4  in."  The  giant  learned  that  Hunter's  eye 
was  on  him,  and  to  frustrate  the  anatomist's 
design  left  stringent  instructions  that  his 
body  was  to  be  watched  by  relays  of  men  till 
it  could  be  carried  far  out  to  sea,  the  coffin 
weighted  and  sunk.     He  was  not  well  dead 
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cotton  clothes  which  the  farm  labourer  w^ore 
when  struck  are  rent  in  shreds,  with  singed 
parts  here  and  there ;  the  leather  boots  are 
shivered,  the  dial  of  the  old-fashioned  verge 
watch  damaged.  At  a  glance  you  realise 
the  effects  of  a  bolt  from  the  blue. 
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\\\  another  _i!;alltMT,  illiistratiii*^^  niiraciiloiis 
recoverioK  from  injiiries  iisiuillj  fatal,  is  a 
mule  pietnre  of  a  *'  Joliii  Taylor,  a  Prussian 
by  birth,''  slio\vini(  a  scar  in  the  front,  and 
anotlier  on  tlie  Ijack  of  liis  trunk,  with  a 
great  iron  pivot  lying  beside  it.  The  picture 
and  tlic  pi\'ot  tell  the  whole  story,  but  if  tlie 
details  are  rerpiired  they  may  be  found  in 
the  (catalogue.  Tliere  you  learn  that  "  John '" 
was  on  board  the  good  brig  Jane^  of  Scar- 


COMrAlJA'riVK    SIZKS    OF    SKKI.KTONS. 
Giant  O' Hi  ion,  (nani  Freeman,  and.  Dauirf  ('aroh've  Crarhami. 

borongh,  John  Good,  master,  on  Saturday, 
Febrnary  2()th,  1881,  busily  tiTing  to  pass 
"  tlie  pi\'ot  of  tlie  try-sjiil  mast  into  the 
main  boom,  when  the  tackle  ga\'e  way  "  and 
tlie  piyot  passed  through  him.  Some  weeks 
in  tlie  London  Hospital  made  him  fit  to  go 
again  on  board  the  good  brig  Jane,  of  Scar- 
boroutrh. 


In  another  pai't  stands  the  shaft  of  a 
'*  single-hoise  chaise,"  and  near  by  it  the 
dissected  thorax  of  a  man,  showing  a  cicatrix 
in  the  right  side  and  another  on  the  left 
side  of  his  chest.  On  tm'ning  to  the 
catalogue  it  is  found  that  the  shaft  had 
passed  through  the  chest,  and  yet  the  wound 
was  not  fatal,  but  healed  np,  leaving  tlie 
patient  many  subsequent  years  of  life.  Near 
l)y  you  see  several  scalps  torn  off  by  machinery, 
and  read  in  the  catalogue  that  their  former 
owners  survived  the  loss.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  rooms  in  the  whole  building,  of 
which  an  illustration  is  given  liere,  is  one 
contjuning  the  complete  skeletons  of  the 
great  South  American  extinct  animals,  the 
mylodon,  the  glyptodon,  and  megatherium, 
acrpiired  and  fitted  up  when  Sir  Richard 
Owen  was  curator.  AVith  these  stands  a 
very  fine  and  complete  example  of  the  mag- 
nificent extinct  Irish  elk,  recovered  from  the 
marsh  under  an  Trisli  bog  many  years  ago. 
A  skeleton  of  the  giant  of  birds,  the 
dinornis,  of  Ne^y  Zealand,  now  extinct,  occu- 
pies a  corner  of  this  room. 

Yery  few  of  even  those  familiar  witli  the 
museum  know  of  a  little  side  gallery  contain- 
ing the  surgical  appliances  of  times  wliich 
may  l)e  almost  called  prehistoric.  There 
may  be  seen  tlie  instruinents  of  the  Roman 
surgeon  in  use  in  tlie  year  800  w.v.  Examples 
of  the  finislied  workmanship  of  the  Roman 
artificial  limb  manufacturer  are  also  re])i'e- 
sented.  There  also  are  to  be  seen  the  arms 
and  legs  used  by  the  unfoi'tinuite  Mrs.Robeit- 
son,  of  Dundee.  Through  a  disastrous  dis- 
ease she  lost  all  four  limbs,  but,  thanks  to 
Heather  Ib'gg,  she  found  substitutes  wliich 
allowed  liei'  to  crochet  and  walk  about  and 
earn  her  livelihood. 

No  one  who  visits  this  museum  and  gras])s 
its  s])l(-n(lid  conception  and  its  magnificent 
execution  can  leave  it  witliout  a  feeling  of 
national  ])ridc.  In  no  country  could  such  a 
creation  arise  and  mature  but  in  England, 
the  home  of  individual  enterprise.  Private 
effoi't,  private  donation,  y)rivate  brain  woi'k 
have  made  it.  It  is  no  State  creation  and 
coitld  not  be.  It  is  the  most  complete 
attempt  ever  made  to  work  out  in  the 
concrete  a  one  great  idea,  which  cannot  l)e 
done  by  Civil  Service  nor  by  routine,  but  only 
l)y  tlie  voluntary  and  combined  efforts  of 
far-sighted  men.  State  aid  and  State  direction 
can  do  much,  but  those  who  cry  for  tlui 
Oontinental  methods  in  England  should 
remember  that  State  aid  and  direction  has 
not  yet  produced  such  a  museum  in  either 
Germany  or  France. 
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By  Elizabeth  C.  Pilkin(it()n. 
Ill fisf rated   by   Floren(^e    Heahon. 


ILLY,    Milly, 

wliereurejoii  ? '' 
"  Hei'e  !      Li 
tlie     attic     l)ed- 
room." 

T  li  e    d  0  0  r 

Rpraiii;*     op  0  n 

and    ill     l)iirst 

tlu'    (ddcsl    Miss 

Willis. 

'^  Oh.  \\Q\v  von 
arc.  .ALlly.  Lvc 
Ik'cu  lookiii<^'  nil 
<)  V  c  1*  f  o  L*  y  on. 
^L's.  l)riii;u"s  lias 
conic  and  the  sale  is  in  fnll  swinu". 

"Oil,  AFolly.  1  liopc  yon  don't  want  inc. 
1  liatc  sales.  Why  can't  wc  iz'ive  onr  old 
tilings." 

"Dear  nic.  child  I  "  c\clainic<l  Molly 
impatiently, 
t  hat  w  e 
c  a  n  n  o  t 
affoi'd  to 
give  them? 
W^  li  0  s  0 
]  >  0  o  r  a  s 
ourselves, 
I  should 
like  to 
k  n  0  w  ? 
W  i  t  h 
f  a  th  e  r's 
miserable 
s  t  i  pen  d, 
ten  of  ns, 
and  con- 
nections in 
high  life 
who  keep 
inviting  ns 
to  visit 
them.     It 


call  it,  and  really  she  sim})ly  wants  crcriffhiihi, 
and  nifist  have  a  good  coat  and  skirt  and 
another  evening  dress.  I  have  ]HM'snaded 
Dora  to  lend  her  opera-cloak.  Sin^  is  to 
take  my  new  dressing-gown,  and  I  thought 
yon  Avould  lend  yonr  silvei'-hackcd  hrusln^s  ?'' 
"Yes,  indeed!  She  may  take  anything 
of  mine.** 

'*  l)Ut,even  tlien,  five  jionnds  will  not  co\(M" 
everything,  so  1  have  sent  for  Mi's.  I)riggs." 
"How    is    the    sale    jd'ogressing  r "'    said 
Mill  v.  with  a  faint  show  of  in(eres(. 

^^Xot  at  all  well.**  said  Miss  Willis 
despond ingly,  taking  a  seat  on  a  chintz- 
covered  ottoman  at  the  fo(»t  of  the  bed. 
".Mrs.  Briggs  is  not  in  a  good  mood, 
and  [  ha\"e  foolishly  got.  Joyce  in  to 
write  down  and  add  up,  and  she  is 
s])oiling  e\erything.  She  let  slip,  to 
begin  with,  thai  we  have 
a  good  many  things 
made  in  the  house. 
Mrs.  Ib'iggs*  prices  went 
(low  11  \\  itli  a  run  at  once. 
1i('U  she  keeps  amnsing 
herself  bv 


% 


] Hitting  in 
])ert  re- 
marks to 
make  me 
lauirh.  I 
was  hold- 
ing u])  an 
old  muslin 
atrocity  of 
my  own, 
when  she 
said  in 
that  (piiet 
N'oice  of 
h  e  I'  s  . 
Msn*l  that 
the  U'tnvn, 

is  onr  rich  relations  who  kee|>  ns  poor,  truly.  Molly,  dear,  you  wore  at  the  I'arl  of  lloss- 
T  sometimes  wish  poor  mother  had  not  been  dale's  wedding,  when  Lieutenant:  Seymour 
(piite  so  well  connected.  1  am  sure  [  (piite  pro])osed  to  your'  (^ross  as  1  felt,  1  laughed 
pitied  father  when  this  invitation  came  for  outright,  and'*  disgust.edly  ■  "  ^L's.  Briggs 
Kitty  :  he  looked  so  worried.  Five  ponnds,  joined  in.  Afterthatil  could  do  no  good  with 
he  said,  was  the  \ii\j  utmost  he  conld  let  me  Ah's.  l>riggs.  She  seeim^d  to  think  we  regard 
have,  to  buy  h(!r  a  proper  frou^seau,  as   we        the  whok^  affair  as  a  joke,  and  is  giving  very 

411) 


•  Anuisini;'  lierHolf  ])y  piiltinu'  in   peri  remarks.'" 
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poor  prices.  And  then,  to  crown  all,  I  fonnd 
Jack  waiting  in  the  ball  to  know  how  nnich 
his  things  had  realised,  meaning  to  keep  the 
money  himself.  He  said  a,  man  reqnires 
more  money  than  a  girl.  A  man,  indeed  ! 
Thirteen  last  birthday  !  And  he  says  he 
means  to  have  the  money  himself,  as  he  has 
already — on  the  strength  of  getting  it — 
spoken  for  one  of  Hordman's  bnll  pups  " 

"  It  really  is  too  bad,"  said  Milly  feelingly. 
"  I  always  let  my  things  go  to  benefit  the  one 
who  is  going  away,  and  so  do  we  all." 

'*  That  is  jnst  what  I  wanted  you  for," 
continued  Molly.  "If  I  can  only  have  a 
few  more,  I  think  I  could  manage  ;  and 
Mrs.  Briggs  li-as  just  been  asking  if  one  of 
us  has  a  nice  cotton  frock,  simply  made 
and  in  good  condition.  She  says  she  has  a 
niece  who  has  just  got  a  situation  as  under- 
housemaid  in  a  very  good  family,  and  as  the 
people  want  her  at  once  she  would  be  glad 
to  buy  a  ready-made  cotton  frock — and  then 
I  remembered  your  old  lavender  gown." 

"  My  old  laveuder  gown  ?  "  said  Milly 
faintly.     "  Oh,  not  th((^,  Molly." 

"  Why  not,  child  ?  I  am  sure  you  have 
had  plenty  of  wear  out  of  it." 

"  Somehow  I  don't  want  to  part  with  it," 
said  Milly  timidly.  "  Bub,"  she  continued 
cheerfully,  "  I  can  let  you  have  an  old  golf 
cape  and  a  velvet  hat." 

"  Hats  !  "  exclaimed  Miss  Willis  in  great 
indignation,  *'  she  abhors.  To  produce  an 
old  hat  is  hke  waving  a  red  rag  before  a 
bull.  She  nearly  choked  just  now  when  I 
brought  out  two  old  bowlers  of  father's. 
No  !  what  Mrs.  Briggs  wants  is  a  cotton 
frock,  simply  made." 

W^hen  that  set  look  of  determination  came 
over  Molly's  face  Milly  knew  that  words 
were  mere  wasted  breath.  A  sudden 
thought,  however,  brought  with  it  a  gleam 
of  hope. 

"  The  butterflies  I  embroidered  on  the 
bodice,  Molly  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Most 
unsuitable  for  a  servant !  " 

"A  pair  of  sharp  scissors,  child,  will  soon 
pick  those  out,"  said  her  sister  crushingly. 

Fate  proved  too  strong  for  Milly,  and  she 
reluctantly  opened  the  w^ardrobe  where  the 
cotton  frock  hung  limply.  It  seemed  to 
shrink  into  tbe  background  as  Molly  fixed 
on  it  a  covetous  eye. 

Milly  gazed  on  it  regretfully.  What 
tender  thoughts  lingered  round  that  old 
gown !  How  often  had  she  opened  the 
wardrobe  just  for  the  pleasure  of  stirring  up 
happy  memories  by  a  glimpse  of  it ! 

"  You  may  take  it,  Molly,"  she  said,  with 


a  quiver  in  her  voice.  "  But  I  would 
almost  rather  have  parted  witli  my  pearl 
pendant  or  my  silver- backed  brushes." 

"  What  a  goose  you  are  ! "  said  Molly 
roughly,  but  with  some  compunction  at 
heart.  "  I  believe  you  are  still  thinking  of 
that  man  you  met  in  Ireland  who  called  you 
*  Sweet  Lavender.'  " 

"  Oh,  no,  indeed  not,"  exclaimed  poor 
Milly  indignantly,  but  untruthfully,  while  a 
hot  wave  surged  over  her  fair  face  from 
brow  to  chin.  "  I  was  thinking  of  my  visit 
to  Ireland  generally.  The  lakes,  you  know% 
were  beautiful !  Killarney  by  moonlight 
w^as " 

"  Take  my  advice,"  interrupted  practical 
Molly.  "  Let  the  old  thing  go,  and  forget 
all  about  your  romantic  adventure  at  the 
Muchross  Hotel.  '  'Tis  the  unexpected  that 
happens,'  you  know.  Then,  perhaps,  you  may 
meet  your  hero  again  ;  but  if  you  dream 
dreams,  and  keep  that  old  frock  to  senti- 
mentalise over,  you'll  never  see  him  again 
in  this  world." 

After  delivering  this  piece  of  sage  advice 
Molly  gathered  up  the  treasured  gown  and 
beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

Milly  Willis,  left  to  herself,  sat  by  the 
open  window,  with  her  elbows  on  the  sill 
and  her  charming  mijnonne  face  resting 
on  both  hands,  while  a  pair  of  matchless  blue 
eyes  gazed  into  a  picture  conjured  up  from 
"  memory's  shades." 

"  How  strange  that  we  should  never, 
never  meet  again  !  "  she  meditated.  "  And 
yet  I  have  a  strong  feeling  that  he  will  have 
tried  many  a  time.  But  what  could  he  do  ? 
If  he  knew  my  name — that  was  all — ^I 
believe  I  did  say  that  father  was  a  clergy- 
man !  How  stupid  of  uncle  to  insist  on 
leaving  all  in  a  hurry  like  that,  because  he 
had  had  a  bad  night  and  thought  the  place 
enervating  !  I  could  have  cried.  It  may  be 
very  conceited  on  my  part,  but  I  have  a 
strong  feeling  that  I  am  not  forgotten  even 
yet." 

A  whimsical  little  smile  crept  over  her 
flower-like  face  as  she  said,  half  aloud — 

"  So  this  is  the  burial  of  my  treasured 
hopes — they  and  my  old  lavender  gown  find 
a  grave  in  Mrs.  Briggs's  big  black  bag  !  " 


The  Hon.  Mrs.  Courtenay-Leigh  and  her 
son  Eupert  were  at  breakfast.  The  brilliant 
morning  sunshine,  coming  in  through  the 
long  French  windows,  lighted  up  the  sweet 
old  morning-room,  even  brightening  the 
family  portraits  and  sombre,  black  oak  f  urni- 
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I  lire  into  clioorf Illness.  A  prond  littlcMvonian 
WMS  {\\v.  Hon.  Mrs.  Conrlcnay-Leiirl)  pi'oud 
of  11h^  family  ju'dii^rec,  (.lie  bcantifnl  home, 
wiiicli  had  been  I  Ik*  home  of  the  (V)nrtenay- 
Leiuhs  foi*  seven  i»;(Mieral{ons,  and  last,  hnt 
not.  lea^i.  j>rond  of  Ikm' handsome  son  Iln))ei'l. 
*'  Dehrc^tt  ''  always  o(*cn])ie(l  a  handy  eornei* 
in  her  h'braiy,  and  Tennyson's  words    - 

A   >im|il('  maiden  in  her  chMrni-; 
Is  worth  ,'1   hundred  coat'^-or  [W\\\> 

woidd  have  had  to  be  reversed  to  express  her 

senii  men  ts 

eorreetly.     Il 

was    \\\('.  one 

fear    of    her 

life     tliat 

11  n   p  e  r  t 

sliould    not 

mai'iT     sm't- 

ably.     as    he 

S(MMn(Ml        t,o 

ha\'e  so  litJh' 
sense  of  the 
im]H>r(an('(u»f 
his  ]M)sit,ion. 
The  postbau' 
hiy  open  Ix'- 
side  h<!r,  and 
lh(^  morninL!," 
let'ters  w(M-e 
seaitere(l  on 
the  table. 

''  (xertrude 
Mainwarini^ 
will  not  be 
able  to  come 
to  us  for  tlie 
twelfth/' 
s  a  i  d  M  r  s  . 
Courtena,y- 
Lei^irli,  look- 
in  li;  n])  from 
a:  letter  slie 
was  readin^^ 
"  Fm  disa])- 
pointed  but 
she  says  she 
may  (u>me 
later  on." 

''  fndeed  !  "  said  linpei't  indifferently,  as 
he  took  a  second  help  of  deviled  kidneys. 

There  was  silence  between  tlie  two  for  a 
minute,  and  when  Mrs.  (V)urtenay  -  Leigh 
exclaimed  sndderdy,  "  Knpej't,  I  wish  yon 
would  marry  ! "  he  took  this  startlinji; 
annonn(UMnent  xer'y  cabnly,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  had  lieard  it  many  tiuies  l)efore. 

*'  Are  you  so  xeiy  anxious,  motluu',  to  see 
me  safely  tied  uj)  into  a  niatrimonial  parcel?" 


"  (  MiijiM'  d    ii[ 

I'roni  '  nieniory' 

shades.' '' 


"  Yes,  Hdipert,  F  am  ! "  contimied  the 
stately  little  lady.  "  1  feel  I  am  trrowini^ 
int(»  an  old  woman,  and  would  ij:ladly  resi,!j;'n 
mv  post  \wrv  and  retire  to  Dndleigh  ('ottajie, 
if  yon  wonld  brinu:  home;  a  suitMi)le  youn<j; 
wife  to  rei.u:n  inslead.  I  am  siu"c  1  have 
done  my  best.  Last  antnnm  we  had  Lord 
Oldroyd's  dan,u-hters,  two  l(»v(ily  u'irls,  for  a 
fortnight:  in  the  sprinu*  1  in\iled  (bnlrude 
Mninwai'inir  for  a  moidh  :  and  dnrinu"  the 
snmmei'   we  were   never   witlnau   some  most 

c  h  a  r  m  i  n  ^^ 
and  suitabl(^ 
younii;  *j;irls. 
A  n  d  y  o  n 
simply  sec;  as 
litAh^  of  them 
as  you  pos- 
sil)ly  can,and 
i  n  \ai'ia,bly 
r(\joice  at 
th  e  i  r  d  e- 
panure.  I 
be^'in  to  be 
afraid  it  will 
end  in  your 
beinu'  an  old 
bac'heloi'  or 
m  arr  y  i  n  ii; 

SonUMMK?       I 

conld  not 
■|)ossibly  re- 
eo,u"inse  as  a 
daughter-in- 
law.  How 
old   are  yon. 

IvUpCM't  ?  " 

"  Thirty 

last      dnue," 

a  n  s  we  i-  ed 

\\  u  ]>  e  1*  t.  . 

'•  Ihit  there  is 

p  1  (Ml  t  y   o  f 

lime  yet    for 

me  to  fall  in 

lo\(',  mothei' 

w  h  e  n     I 

expeet  1  shall 

m  a  k  e    a  n 

awful  ass  of  myself  to  make  up  foi*  lost  time." 

''Tell     me,     IiiiptM't,"    said     his     mother 

seriously,  "  have?  you  nevei'  seen  anyone   to 

attract    you     partienlarly    amongst    all     I  he 

girls  we  have  had  hei'e  r  " 

Rup(!rt  started  a  liiilc  when  his  mother 
l)egan  her  sentence,  bnt  when  she  finished 
he  said  (piietly  and  emphatically 

"  No,  mother,  I  cannot   say  thai    i    ha\'(* 
fortunately    for    mysi^lf,    perhaps.       Mothers 
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are  partial,  you  know  ;  and  tlioiigh  in  jour 
eyes  1  liave  the  beauty  of  the  swan,  in  all 
probability  the  cliarmers  yon  invite  for  my 
benefit  look  upon  me  as  an  awfnl  gander." 

"  Xow,  Ilnpert !" 

"^^^^  '  e  X  ('  I  a  i  m  e  d    h  i  s 

^M  '^'  it'*-     ''      mother  indignantly, 


;Af:U^    . 


•"  Making  golden  plans  for  the  future." 

"  that  is  all  an  excnse.  T  never  lieard  yet  of 
a  Courtenay-Leigh  of  Dudleigh  Court  being 
refused  by  anyone." 

Further   conversation  was  interrupted  by 


the    entrance    of    the    butler,    aud    Rupert, 
pulling  out  his  watch,  said — 

"  Mother,  if  yon  will  excuse  me,  I  nnist 
go  now^ ;  that  architect  fellow  was  to  be  hei'e 
at  half-past  nine.  He  is  coming  about  the 
new  stables." 

In  the  open  air   Enpert   pnlled    out   his 
beloved  pipe  and  paced  about   on  the 
terrace   overlooking  the   park.      Tlie 
^%  architect   "  fellow "    being    long    in 

oming,    he    ventured    down     the 
plantation  a  few  yards   and  stood 
with  his  arms  resting  on  the  park 
I'ailings,  pnffing  and  meditating. 
''  How  an X ions  the  mater  is 
to  fit  me  np  witli  a  wife  !  "  he 
solilocpiised.       "  Now,     what 
would  she  think,  I   wouder, 
of  tliat  girl    r  met  in    Ire- 
land ?     My  Sweet   I>av(ui- 
der  I      That  was  the   gii'l 
fo  r    m  e  !      \V  om  a  u  1  y  , 
charmiug,  (•()m])a.nionable  I 
What  a  merry  little  laugh 
she    had,    and    surely    no 
daughter     of     Erin     any- 
where had  a  bhier   j)air  of 
eyes  I  "     lie  could  not  help 
thinking  what  an  idiot  he 
had  been  during   the  two 
hours  of  theii'  ac(piaintauc(; 
not    to  find   out  where  she 
lived.        l)Ut     then,     who 
would    ha\e     thought    of 
tliat    crauk    of    an    nncle 
taking    them    all     oif    the 
next    morning    hefoi'e    he, 
Iluj)ert,  had  relui'ued  Irom 
his  fishing  ex])editiou  Avith 
Major    O'llara  ?       Some- 
how,   without    being    the 
most  coiK'eited  fellowin  the 
world.  Ire  thought  that  that 
gill  lilanl  him  a  little,  and 
(certainly  she  was  the  one 
woman  in  the  world  forhim. 
Jiutwho  was  thiscomiug 
down    the    ])lantatiou     to- 
•  "^  wards  him  but  tlie  veritable 

"Sweet    Laveuder  "    her- 
self I     -    lissom     fignre, 
golden-brown    hair,    dee]) 
blue    eyes,    and    even    the 
same    lavender     gow^n, 
butterflies  and  all. 
He   stood  as   one    petrified;  but   as   the 
figure  drew  neai'er  the  golden  hair  assumed 
a    carroty    hue,    the    matchless    blue   eyes 
became    brown,    the    pretty   features   took 
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plainer  lines,  and  tliere  stood  before  liim  a 
respectful-looking  woman-servant  from  the 
house,  apparently,  with  a  telegrani  in  her 
liand. 

"  The  mistress  has  sent  this  telegram,  sir/' 

"  A  telegram  ?  Yes,  of  course.  Oh  !-  -eh — 
yes,  but  -  I  saj,  just  wait  a  minute,''  said 
tiie  young  man  ;  "  there  is  sometliing  I  want 
to  ask  you." 

The  maid  stood  still  respectfully. 

"  You  haven't  been  long  at  Dudleigh 
(/ourt,  I  think?  " 

"  No,  sir  ;  I  only  came  last  night." 

"  Well,"  said  Eupert  slowly,  as  if  gather- 
ing time  for  thought,  "  it's  a  stupid  ques- 
tion to  ask,  and  impertinent,  too,  but  would 
you  mind  telling  me  where  you  got  that 
dress  ?  " 

The  girl  had  one  of  those  fail',  freckled 
skins  that  accompany  red  hair  and  that 
blush-  easily.  She  started  at  tlie  young 
man's  ([uestion,  her  whole  face  ])ecame 
crimson,  and  tears  even  stood  in  her  eyes. 

Poor  Rupert !  The  best-natured  fellow 
living,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  the  boy 
about  him,  in  spite  of  his  thirty  yeai's  ! 
His  end)arrassment  became  as  great  as  hers. 

"  Don't  tell  me,"  he  said  hastily.  "  Of 
course  you  don't  wish  to.  I  suppose  I  ought 
not  to  have  asked." 

"Oh,  sir,"  said  the  girl,  "  I'd  better  tell 
you — for  fear  you  should  tliink  I  had  stolen 
it.     I  bouglit  the  dress  of  Auiit  Briggs." 

"  Who  is  Aunt  Briggs  ?  " 

"  She  is  a  wardrobe  dealer  in  Brierly — 
buys  ladies'  cast-off  dresses  ;  and  when  I 
got  Mrs.  Courtenay-Leigh's  situation  I  was 
very  short  of  dresses,  and  not  having  time 
to  make  one,  mother  l)OUght  tliis  of  Aunt 
Briggs  ;  but  I'm  sui'e  I  never  did  before  and 
never  will  again." 

"  Look  here,  my  girl,  I  am  sony  if  I 
have  vexed  you,  })ut  I  ha\'e  a  veiy  particular 
reason  for  wishing  to  know  where  that 
dress  ctmie  from.  If  you  can  get  to  know, 
it  shall  be  to  your  Jidvantage." 

"  I'll  ask  Aunt  Briggs  if  you  like,  sir,  but 
I  don't  know  as  she'll  tell  me." 

"Give  we  Aunt  Briggs's  address,"  said  the 
young  man,  bringing  out  his  pocket-book, 
"  and  I'll  see  what  I  can  do." 

So  the  girl  gave  it  and  then  returned  to 
the  house. 

It  so  happened  that  a  certain  dignified 
little  lady  witnessed  this  interview  from  tlie 
terrace  witli  wi'atliful  eyes. 

"  What  can  Rupert  possibly  luive  to  talk 
about  in  that  contidential  manner  with  my 
new     under-housemaid  ?  "     she     exchiimed 


within  lierself — for  nothing  had  escaped  her 
keen  vision—her  son's  astonished  face  as  the 
maid  approached,  liis  accosting  her  as  slie 
turned  away  after  delivei'ing  the  telegram, 
tlie  girl's  end)arrassment,  Rupert's  embarrass- 
ment, then  their  confidential  conversation. 

"  Surely  Rupert  is  quite  above  having  a 
flirtation  with  one  of  the  maids  !  So  unlike 
him  altogether  !  The  girl  is  pretty,  certainly, 
in  rather  a  countrified  way,  but  nothing  for 
him  to  be  taken  witli  after  the  Ingh-bred 
beauties  he  has  met.  But  here  he  comes. 
Probably  he  will  ex[)lain." 

Ru])ert  advanced.  "  Mother,"  he  said 
coolly,  totally  disregarding  lun*  (piestioning 
look,  "the  telegrani  is  from  Dawson,  the 
ai'chitect.  He  has  influenza,  poor  chaj),  and 
will  not  be  able  to  come  for  a  A\eek  or  so  ; 
so  I'm  off  for  a  day  or  two  on  my  l)icycle 
while  the  weather  holds  good." 

Mrs.  Oourtenay- Leigh  turned  away,  feeling 
chilled,  disa])pointed,  and  thoroughly  uneasy. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  Rupert  had 
refused  to  give  her  his  confidence.  That  he 
had  a  secret  she  was  coidident,  and  with  a 
mother's  unerring  instinct  she  di\'ined  that 
there  was  a  girl  in  the  case.  A  terrible 
foreboding  seized  upon  her  oi'  trouble  and 
disappointment  condng  to  her  in  her  old 
age,  through  Rupert's  falling  in  hne  with 
someone  unlikely  and  fornring  a  miseral)le 
meHalliance. 


"  Where  tliere's  a  will  tliere's  a  way,'' 
and  Ru|)ert  found  the  ^^"ay.  it  ha,p])ened 
the  following  Sunday  moi'uing,  as  the  family 
of  iha  Rev.  Francis  AVillis  was  fibng  out  of 
the  church  doors,  that  a  tall,  handsome 
man,  with  a  somewhat  bashful  ex]>ression 
on  his  sunbui'ut  face,  claimed  acquaintance 
with  Milly,  and  was  introduced  to  the 
rest  of  the  family  as  a  fi'iend  she  had  made 
in  Ireland  when  travelling  witli  I  ncle  and 
Aunt  Lennox. 

The  rest  was  simple  encuigh.  When  two 
hearts  beat  in  unison,  "  the  wooing  is  not 
long  a-doing,"  and  happy  were  the  days  that 
followed. 

It  was  with  some  trepidation  that  Rupert 
wrote,  telling  liis  motlier  jdl.  That  she 
would  come  round  in  the  end  he  was  sure, 
for  Milly  was  just  tlie  girl  to  win  her  heart, 
e\en  when  tlie  pi'ide  of  many  generations 
had  toughened  that  organ  a  little  ;  but  he 
was  fully  prepared  to  face  some  opposition 
at  first  from  his  ambitious  little  mother. 

I^ut  it  was  with  a  glad  heart  that  the 
mother   read    her   son's   letter — a    load  was 
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lifted  off  her  mind  ;  and  with  an  impetiiositj 
foreign  to  her  nature  she  snatched  up  a 
telegraph -form  and  hastily  penned  the 
following  words  — 

"  Heartj  congratnlations — deliglited,"  and 
despatched  tlie  telegram  at  ouce. 

Never  did  an  engagement  give  more 
general  satisfaction.  The  Rev.  Francis 
Willis,  unworldly  man  though  he  was,  could 
not  bnt  feel  gratified  at  the  brilliant  match 
his  daughter  was  making.  The  girls,  one 
and  all,  rejoiced  at  their  sister's  exceeding 
happiness,  while  the  brothers,  boy-like,  were 
openly  delighted  at  the  material  advantages 
this  marriage  wx)uld  l)ring  to  themselves. 

The  quaint  old  \'icarage  garden,  wdth  its 


winding  paths  and  tall  box  hedges,  was  an 
ideal  place  for  love-making.  Rupert  and 
Milly  wandered  tliere  in  the  twilight,  making 
golden  plans  for  the  future. 

"  Rnpert,"  said  Milly,  "  since  we  got  yoiu- 
mother's  telegram  I  think  I  am  perfectly 
happy,  and  am  already  building  castles  in 
the  air  of  the  wonderfnl  loAC-matches  1  shall 
bring  about  for  the  girls,  so  tliat  each  may 
be  as  happy  as  I." 

Rupert  bent  tenderly  over  his  betrothed, 
and  taking  her  sweet,  love-lit  face  between 
his  hands,  said  mischievously — 

"  No  doubt  my  wife  will  prove  a  wonderful 
maker  of  marriages  wlien  even  her  old  gown 
turned  matchmaker. ' ' 


IIAKVESTING    IN 
FA  II   (CALIFORNIA. 

I)Y  C.  I^'ei.l  Smith. 


TRAIL   WAGONS   CAIUIYING   CORN    TO   THE   WAREnOUSES. 


IT  was  Bidiiey  Smith  who  said  of  America 
that  if  you  only  tickled  her  witli  a  lioe 
slie  immediately  laughed  with  a  liarvest. 
And  in  America's  farthest  western  state, 
CaHfornia,  it  seems  that  scarcely  even  the 
most  delicate  application  of  tliat  gentle  imple- 
ment is  needed  to  bring  forth  amazing 
quantities  of  everything,  from  acres  of  calla 
lilies  to  thousands  of  tons  of  castor-oil  beans, 
or  millions  of  quarters  of  wheat.  An  in- 
vocation to  Aquarius  would,  perhaps,  be  a 
more  fitting  prescription,  for,  of  late,  dry 
seasons  and  the  cost  of  irrigation  have 
drivcTi  the  ranch  owner  almost  to  the  verge 
of  despair. 

We  have  long  grown  accustomed  to  the 
laments  of  the  British  farmer,  and  although 
his  proverbial  grumble  is  concerned  chiefly 
with  the  weather,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
conclude  that  he  has  no  other  enemies. 
Scarcity  of  hands,  wliolesale  migration  from 
the  rural  districts,  and  the  growing  disposi- 
tion of  the  quasi-"  educated  "  young  of  tlie 
labouring  classes  to  "  better  themselves,"  and 
to  look  down  on  agriculture  as  an  em])loy- 
ment,  liave  made  machinery  of  trel)le  Aalue 
to  the  corn-grower  liere.  And  as  year  by 
year  his  harvest  time  comes  round  again,  he 
is  naturally  quick  to  test  the  latest  products 
of  labour-saving  ingeiniity  in  order  to  secure 
to  himself,  with  the  least  possible  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  w\ages,  the  proper  fruits  of 
the  earth. 

Corn,  albeit  its  value  is  now^  something 
less  tlian  one-tliird  of  the  sum  it  attained  in 
the  year  1855,  for  instance,  or  less  tlian  one 
half  of  its  price  in  1872,  is  still  the  principle 
yield  of  twenty-six  out  of  the  thirty-two 
English  counties.     Long  may  it  be  before  it 


ceases  to  l)e  so.  Is  there  a  more  beantiful 
or  distinctive  feature  of  the  Englisli  land- 
scape than  the  emerald  green  ex])anse  of 
wheat  and  barley  fields  in  June,  when  the 
corn  is  just  bursting  into  ear  -indess  it  is 
tlie  same  broad  acres  of  tillage  in  August, 
when  the  slice ts  of  golden  grain  stand 
awaiting  the  reaper's  knife  ? 

But  if  labour  is  scarce  here,  it  is  practically 
non-existent  in  California.  Luckily,  as  we 
have  seen.  Nature  is  kindly  in  her  virgin 
mood,  and  consents  to  forego  many  of  those 
attentions  with  which,  under  an  older  culti- 
vation, she  has  to  be  wooed  into  fertility. 
The  Californian  field  is  just  a  huge  piece  of 
plain,  about  tlie  size  of  a  good-sized  fai'in 
here.  To  make  the  cii'cuit  of  one  will 
perhaps  mean  a  twenty-mile  tramp.  Its 
crop,  under  the  climatic  influences  of  the 
State,  comes  rapidly  to  perfection.  Unless 
it  is  gathered  in  with  the  utmost  celci'ity  it 
would  not  be  worth  saving  at  all.  It  is  no 
surprise  to  us,  tlierefoi'e,  that  the  mother 
of  invention  has  turned  out  foi'  the  needy 
colonist  machinery  which  simply  makes  us 
gasp  witli  breath lessn ess  at  the  innnbei'  of 
o|)erations  which  can  l>e  carried  on  at  one 
and  the  same  time. 

Notliing  tliat  can  be  ncliieved  by  mechan- 
ical power  is  ever  attempted  by  a  ])air  of 
hands,  and  even  the  very  horses  become  so 
clever  that  they  hardly  require  any  driving 
or  looking  after. 

The  photographs  illustrating  this  pjiper 
have  been  just  recently  sent  me  l)y  a  regular 
correspondent  near  I5akersfield.  From  them 
a  notion  of  one  or  two  of  these  opei'Jitions 
may  be  gained.  ])akersfield,  1  may  remind 
the  oblivious,  is  tlie  capital  of  Kern  Comity, 
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one  of  tlie  tiftv-tlirce  counties  of  Califoniiu, 
situated  in  the  south  of  that  inuiiense 
country.  It  has  an  area  almost  as  large 
as  th(3  Avhole  of  England,  aUowiug  for 
the  difference  between  our  in(h3ntod  coast- 
line and  the  geometrical  outline  of  the 
inland  county,  ^Yhich  upon  the  map  re- 
sembles an  elongated  soap -tablet.  The 
district  around  Bakersiield  has  suffered 
terribly  from  drought  for  several  seasons. 
Little  rain  has  fallen,  and  even  the  sunnner's 
supply  of  melted  snow  from  the  Sierras, 
which  may  generally  be  relied  on,  has  failed. 
In  addition  to  tlie  fruit-farms,  of  Avhicli  I 
do  not  propose  to  speak  now,  corn  and  hay 
are  largely  growm.  The  hay  is  commonly 
known  as  "alfalfa,"  or,  as  we  should  call  it 
here,  "  Jjucerne"  {Medka^ia  Saliva). 

The  word  is  S])anish,  and  is  traceable  to 
its  Arabic  origin,  al-fa(;.-facah,  meaning  "  the 
best  sort  of  fodder  "  ;  and  an  excellent  name 
for  it  this  is,  since  its  peculiarity  of  a  root 
penetrating  to  an  immense  depth  beneath 
the  ground  renders  the  plant  liighly  suitable 
for  a  dry  climate.  But  alfalfa  has  other 
obliging  qualities.  There  is  practically  no 
limit  to  its  life.  In  some  parts  of  the  State 
of  Mexico  tracts  are  in  existence  whicli  were 
laid  down  before  living  memory.  Also  it 
may  be  cut  five  or  six,  or  even  seven,  times  in 


the  year,  and  after  each  yield  it  only  grows 

tlie  more  raptidly.     Unlike  the  slow^,  pictur- 

es(pie  ])rocesses  of  haymaking  in  our  humid 

atmosphere,  alfalfa  requires   no  drying.     It 

is  "  made  "  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  cut,  and 

is   stored  in   large   quantities   on  the   spot, 

being  pitched  to  the  top  of  the  stack  by  a 

simi)le   arrangement   of   ropes   and   pulleys, 

worked  l)y  a  couple  of  horses.     Cutting  tlie 

corn  is  a  more  elaloiate  affair,  as  will  be 

seen  l)y  a  glance  at  the  "  harvester."     This 

liuge  machine  is  drawn  by  a  cavalcade  of 

twenty-six  mules.     It  carries  five  men,  and 

walks  in  solemn  iirocession  round  and  round 

the  field  of  five  or  six  miles  scpiare,  as  the 

case  may  be.     All  the  intermediate  processes 

of  l)iiiding  in   sheaves,  standing  in  thraves, 

pitching,  loading,  and  stacking  are  dis])ensed 

with,  and  the  corn  is  threshed  right  away  on 

Ijoard  the  harvester. 

The  ears  of  wdieat  are  simply  torn  off  as 
it  passes  over  them,  straw  being  of  no  Aalue 
except  as  fodder  for  the  cattle  which  are 
tui'ued  in  to  graze  upon  it.  The  blade 
decapitates  a.  swartli  twenty-hve  feet  wide 
at  once.  When  tlie  grain  has  passed  through 
the  threshing  and  winnowing  processes  it  is 
shot  into  sacks,  which  are  dropped  as  the 
machine  travels.  P]ach  sack  holds  from  one 
hundred   aiid   thirty   to   one   hnndred    and 
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foi'ty  pounds  of  corii,  and  t.wo  men  arc 
eniployod  tyini!;  tlieni  nj),  as  lliis  niarvellons 
nionskii'  proc^ecds  on  its  way.  A  dninp  cart 
is  iisnaily  Inldiod  on  behind  to  ('abcli  the 
dndT.  This  is  tip])ed  n])  at  regnlar  inter\'als, 
leavin,!^  tlie  cliafT  in  heaps  upon  the  ground. 
l>otli  wlieat  and  barley  are  Inirvested  l)y 
means  of  tliis  triumplumt  pieee  of  macliinery, 
tliese  being  tlie  principal  yield  of  the  aral)!(3 
portions  of  California,  and  sucli  tracts  of 
land  as  are  not  devoted  to  tlie  moi'c 
fascinating,  if  anxious,  industry  of  fruit 
ii;rowinix. 


in  the  lessened  original  outlay  for  laboui'. 
From  the  often  cxoi'])itant  demands  of  the 
landlord  and  tithe-owner,  under  whicli  land 
in  some  |)arts  of  tlie  Old  Country  has  become 
ahnost  unten;d)le,  tlie  dweller  in  tlie  New  of 
course  enjoys  a  com])lete  innnunity.  I*>ab 
liis  "gang-plough,"  drawn  by  six  or  eiglib 
horses,  and  ui)on  whicli  he  is  dependent  for 
the  tilling  of  his  hind,  is  a  somewhat  ehiboratc 
and  expensive  affair. 

The  way  of  delivering  corn  in  (California 
is  e\'en  more  typic^aJ  of  tlie  scale  on  which 
operations   are    conducted.     I'he    farmer   at 
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The  crop  last  year  was  a  very  light  one, 
amounting  only  lo  just  o\er  one  sack  per 
acre.  Cenerally  speaking,  tlie  yield  is  from 
eight  to  ten  sacks.  This,  of  course,  seems 
but  a  light  cro])  when  com])ared  with  the 
returns  obtained  by  tlie  farmer  at  home,  l)ut 
as  the  latter  is  content,  or,  to  speak  more 
accurately,  uialcontent,  to  leave  the  watering 
of  his  fields  to  Providence  and  the  Meteoro- 
logical Department,  and  has  only  occasionally 
to  substitute  an  ehiborate  system  of  di'ainage 
for  the  still  moi'c  elabora,te  and  costly  scheme 
of  irrigation  employed  by  his  (-ah'foi'nian 
brotlier  farmer,  tliere  is  some  compensation 


home  selects  his  steadiest  and  most  reliable 
mail  to  send  out  in  charge  of  the  road 
wagon  and  its  line  team  of  four  horses, 
gaily  caparisoned  with  l)rass  ornaments  on 
the 'harness,  and  the  leather  housing  edged 
witli  scarlet  fringes  standing  up  and  nodding 
liigh  above  tlui  collar.  Like  all  the  various 
clumsy  paits  of  ancient  hariu^ss,  whether  for 
man  or  beast,  these  housings  ha\e  tlieir  use. 
And  wliere  they  still  sur\'ive  for  it  is  but 
rarely  that  one  meets  them  now,  even  in 
country  lanes  ihii  wagoner,  or,  as  lie  would 
be  described  in  the  vernacular,  ''the  boss- 
man,"  still   is  careful  to  turn  them  down   in 
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wet  weather,  that  tliej  may  protect  the 
horses'  witliers  from  the  dire  effects  of  a 
soaking.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  hefore 
the  spread  of  railways,  the  wagoner  would 
start  in  the  small  hours  of  tlie  morning, 
before  daylight  dawned,  to  travel  sixteen  or 
twenty  miles,  and  deliver  his  load  of  live  and 
twenty  quarters  of  wheat  at  some  distant 
wind-  or  water-mill.  For  the  safei  of  Gom- 
panionship  and  help  he  would  take  with  liini 
some  odd  boy  or  another  off  the  farm.  But 
here  we  see  three  loaded  wagons  hitched  one 
beliind  another,  twelve  or  sometimes  sixteen 
liorses  gaily  attached  to  the  front  one,  and 
the  whole  valuable  cargo  of  twenty  tons, 
besides  liorses,  placed  in  charge  of  a  solitary 
man,  who  drives,  moreover,  with  what  tliey 
call  a  "  single  line."  To  steer  successfully  a 
team   of   sixteen   horses   by   means   of    one 


solitary  rope  argues  certainly  superhuman 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  representative  of 
Jehu,  or  superequinine  intelligence  on  the 
part  of  the  animals,  be  they  mules  or  horses. 
The  hind  wheels  of  the  wagons,  it  will  be 
observed,  are  very  nnich  larger  than  those  in 
front.  On  the  wagons  used  for  hauling  ore 
from  the  nn"nes,  these  hind  wheels  are  of  a 
diameter  of  seven  feet,  and  of  a  weight  of 
900  It),  each.  The  first  wagon  is,  of  course, 
more  heavily  loaded  than  tlie  trail  wagons, 
wliich  coiivey  some  three  to  five  tons  less  in 
weight  respectively.  Tlie  procession  of  twelve 
wagons  and  tliirty-six  liorses  couAeys  food- 
stuff enough  to  provision  a  whole  army  with 
bread.  The  corn  is  stoi'ed  in  vast  ware- 
houses ready  for  transport  to  the  coast,  and  so, 
across  the  Atlantic  ocean,  to  help  feed  Lou- 
don's growing  millions  with  the  staff'  of  life. 
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Illustrated  by  Frank  Richards. 

SYNOPSIS   OF   FOREGOING  CHAPTERS. 

In  the  precediiiii;  chapters  we  are  introduced  to  the 
Ducliess  Joan  of  Hohenstein,  in  Castle  Kernsberg,  who 
is  twenty-one  years  ohi  and  is  a  keen  and  accomplished 
swordswonian.  She  is  bound  by  her  father,  either  to 
marry  I'rince  Louis  of  Courtland  or  to  forfeit  her 
dominion.  In  order  to  see  her  affianced  husband 
unknown  to  him,  Joan,  who  is  very  impetuous,  dons 
masculine  dre.-^s  and  pays  an  incognito  visit  to  Courtland, 
disguised  as  a  secretary.  Here  she  makes  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Princess  Margaret  of  Courtland,  who  introduces 
the  secretary  to  her  brother,  and  is  herself  greatly 
fascinated  by  the  young  man's  looks  and  ingenuousness, 
though  she  subsequently  mistakes  Maurice  von  Lynar, 
(an  officer  in  the  Duchess  Joan's  household),  for  "the 
secretary,"  and  they  fall  in  love  with  one  another,  Joan 
and  Maurice  being  almost  identical  in  features.  Joan 
is  most  favourably  impressed  with  the  glimpse  she  has 
of  the  man  whom  she  regards  as  her  future  husband. 
Ultimately  Joan  proceeds  to  Courtland  as  a  bride,  where, 
to  her  dismay,  she  finds  that  the  Prince  whose  memory 
she  has  been  cherishing  so  happily  is  but  Prince  Conrad, 
the  younger  brother  and  the  bishop  who  is  to  marry  her, 
while  the  bridegroom  is  a  man  as  repellent  and  ill- 
favoured  as  his  brother  is  attractive.  Joan  at  first 
refuses  to  marry  him,  but  eventually  yields  to  Princess 
Margaret's  persuasion.  On  the  steps  of  the  cathedral, 
however,  she  suddenly  withdraws  from  her  husband, 
telling  him  she  has  fulfilled  the  letter  of  the  contract, 
but  will  have  no  more  to  do  with  him.  She  and 
her  horsemen  then  make  straight  for  Kernsberg. 
The  flouted  bridegroom  then  resorts  to  force,  and 
besieges  Kernsberg.  In  order  to  prevent  the  Duchess 
being  captured,  in  the  event  of  the  castle  being  taken, 
her  officers  convey  her,  much  against  her  will,  to  a 
place  of  safety  on  an  island  in  the  Baltic,  where  she 
may  stay  with  the  mother  of  Maurice  von  Lynar  till 
the  war  ends.  Here  Joan  learns  that  her  hostess  is  the 
unacknowledged  wife  of  the  late  Duke,  her  father,  and 
the  motlier  of  his  son,  Maurice,  who  should  have  been 
his  heir.  While  on  this  island  Joan  revives  her 
acquaintance  with  Prince  Conrad,  who  is  shipwrecked 
on  its  shores.  Maurice  von  Lynar,  in  the  meanwhile,  is 
in[)ersonating  Joan,  as  the  castle  can  hold  out  no  longer. 
He  returns  to  Courtland  as  the  conquered  bride,  and  is 
privately  married  to  Princess  Margaret  the  same  day,  in 
order  to  frustrate  her  marriage  to  I'rince  Ivan  of 
Muscovy.  In  order  to  gain  time  to  escape  with  his  bride, 
"Joan"  feigns  sickness,  having  taken  a  harmless  drug 
which  produces  all  the  symptoms  of  the  Black  Plague. 


CHAPTER  XXXYI. 

Till]    BLACK    DEATH. 

The  Princes  of  Conrfclaiid  and  Muscovy,  iii- 
separjiblc  as  tlie  Princesses,  were  on  tlie 
plea,sant,  creeper-sliaded  terrace  which  looks 

*  Copyright,   1899,   by  S.  R.  Crockett,  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 
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over  the  rose  garden  of  the  palace  of  Coni't- 
land  down  upon  the  blue  sea  plain  of  the 
Baltic,  iiow^  stretching  blue  black  from  verge 
to  verge  under  the  imminent  sun  of  noon. 

Prince  Louis  moved  restlessly  to  and  fro, 
now  biting  his  lip,  now  frowning  and 
fumbling  with  his  sword-hilt,  anon  half 
drawing  his  jewelled  dagger  from  its  sheath 
and  allowing  it  to  slip  back  again  with  the 
faintly  musical  click  of  perfectly  fitting  steel, 
Ivan  of  Muscovy,  on  the  other  hand,  lounged 
listlessly  in  the  angle  of  an  embrasure, 
alternately  contemplating  his  red-pointed 
toes  shod  in  Cordovan  leather,  and  glancing 
keenly  from  under  his  eyelids  at  his  nervous 
companion  as  often  as  his  back  was  turned  in 
the  course  of  his  ceaseless  perambulation. 

"You  would  desert  me,  Ivan,"  Prince 
Louis  was  saying  in  a  tone  at  once  ap])ealing 
and  childishly  aggressive  ;  "  you  would  leave 
me  in  the  hour  of  my  need.  You  would  take 
away  from  me  my  sister  Margaret,  who  alone 
has  influence  with  the  Princess,  my  wife  ! " 

"But  you  do  not  try  to  court  the  lady 
with  any  proper  fervour,"  objected  Ivan, 
half  humouring  and  half  irritating  his 
companion  ;  "you  observe  none  of  the  rules. 
Speak  her  soft,  praise  her  eyelashes — surely 
they  are  worthy  of  all  praise  ;  give  her  a  pet 
lamb  for  a  playmate.  Feed  her  with  conserves 
of  honey  and  spice.  Surely  such  comfits 
would  mollify  even  Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand  ! " 

"  Tush  ! — you  flout  me,  Ivan — even  you. 
Everyone  despises  me  since  —  since  she 
flouted  me.  The  woman  is  a  tigress,  I  tell 
you.  Every  time  she  looks  at  me  her  eyes 
flick  across  me  hke  a  whip-lash  !  " 

"That  is  but  her  maiden  modesty.  How 
often  is  it  assumed  to  cover  love  !  "  murmured 
Ivan,  demurely  smiling  at  his  shoe  point, 
which  nodded  automatically  before  him.  "  So 
doth  the  glance  of  my  sweet  bride  of  to-day, 
your  own  sister  Margaret.  To  all  seeming 
she  loves  me  as  little  as  the  Lady  Joan  does 
you.  Yet  lam  not  afraid.  I  know  women. 
Before  I  liave  her  a  month  in  Moscow  she 
will  run  that  she  may  be  allowed  to  pull  my 
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shoes  off  and  on.  She  will  be  out  of  breath 
with  hasting  to  fetcli  my  sMppers— together 
with  other  httle  domestic  offices  of  that  sort, 
all  very  profitable  for  w^omen's  souls  to 
perform.  Take  pattern  by  me,  Louis,  and 
teach  the  tigress  to  bring  your  shoes  and  tie 
your  hose  points.  In  a  little  while  she  will 
like  it  and  hold  up  her  cheek  to  be  kissed 
for  a  sufficient  reward." 

At  this  point  an  officer  came  swiftly  across 
the  parterre  and  stood  with  uncovered  head 
by  the  steps  of  the  terrace,  waiting  for 
permission  to  ascend.  The  Prince  summoned 
him  with  a  movement  of  his  hand. 

"  What  news  ?  "  he  said  ;  "  have  the  ladies 
yet  left  the  Summer  Palace  ?  " 

"  No,  my  lord,"  answered  the  officer 
earnestly  ;  "but  Johannes  Eode  of  the 
Princess  Margaret's  household  has  come  with 
a  message  that  the  plague  has  broken  out 
there,  and  that  the  Lady  Princess  is  the  first 
stricken  ! " 

"  Which  Princess  ?  "  demanded  Ivan,  v/ith 
an  instant  incision  of  tone. 

"  The  Lady  Joan,  Princess  of  Courtland, 
your  Highness,"  replied  the  man,  without, 
however,  looking  at  the  Prince  of  Muscovy. 

"  The  Lady  Joan  ?  "  cried  the  Prince  Louis. 
"  She  is  ill  ?  She  has  brought  the  Black 
Death  with  her  ?  She  is  stricken  with  the 
plague  ?    How  fortunate  that,  so  far,  I " 

He  clapped  his  hand  upon  his  brow  and 
shut  his  eyes  as  if  giving  thanks. 

"  I  see  it  all  now  !  "  he  cried.  "  This  is  the 
reason  the  Kernsberg  traitors  were  so  willing 
to  giYQ  her  up.  It  is  all  a  plot  against  my 
life.  I  will  not  go  near.  Let  the  court 
physicians  be  sent  !  Cause  the  doors  of  the 
Samnier  Palace  to  be  sealed  !  Set  double 
guards  !  Permit  none  to  pass  either  w^ay, 
save  the  doctors  only !  And  let  them  change 
their  clothes  and  perfume  themselves  with 
the  smoke  of  sulphur  before  they  come  out !  " 

His  voice  mounted  higher  and  higher  as 
he  spoke,  and  Ivan  of  Muscovy  watched  him 
without  speaking,  as  with  hands  thrust  out 
and  distended  nostrils  he  screamed  and 
gesticulated. 

Prince  Ivan  had  never  seen  a  thorough 
coward  before,  and  the  breed  interested  him. 
But  when  he  had  let  the  Prince  run  on  far 
enough  to  shame  him  before  his  officer,  he 
rose  quietly  and  stood  in  front  of  him. 

"  Louis,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  listen 
to  me — this  is  but  a  report.  It  is  like 
enough  to  be  false ;  it  is  certain  to  be 
exaggerated.   Let  us  go  at  once  and  find  out." 

Prince  Louis  threw  out  his  hands  with  a 
gesture  of  despair. 


"  Not  I— not  I  !  "  he  cried.  "  You  may 
go  if  you  like,  if  you  do  not  value  your 
life.  But  I — I  do  not  feel  well  even  now. 
Yesterday  I  kissed  her  hand.  Ah,  would 
to  God  that  I  had  not !  That  is  it.  I 
wondered  what  ailed  me  this  morning.  Go — 
stop  the  court  physicians  !  Do  not  let  them 
go  to  the  Summer  Palace  ;  bring  them  here 
to  me  first.  Your  arm,  officer  ;  I  think  I 
will  go  to  my  room — I  am  not  well." 

Prince  Ivan's  countenance  grew  mottled 
and  greyish,  and  his  teeth  showed  in  tlie 
sun  like  a  thin  line  of  dazzling  white.  He 
grasped  the  poltroon  by  the  wrist  with  a 
hand  of  steel. 

"  Listen,"  he  said — "  no  more  of  this  ;  I 
will  not  have  it !  I  will  not  waste  my  own 
time  and  the  blood  of  my  father's  soldiers 
for  naught.  This  is  but  some  w^oman's 
trick  to  delay  the  marriage — I  know  it. 
Hearken  !  I  fear  neither  Black  Death  nor 
black  devil ;  I  will  have  the  Lady  Margaret 
to-day  if  I  have  to  wed  her  on  her  death- 
bed !  Now,  I  cannot  enter  your  wife's 
chamber  alone.  Yet  go  I  must,  if  only  to 
see  what  all  this  means,  and  you  shall  accom- 
pany me.  Do  you  hear.  Prince  Louis  ?  I 
swear  you  shall  go  with  me  to  the  Summer 
Palace  if  I  have  to  drag  you  step  by  step  ! " 

His  grasp  lay  like  a  tightening  circle  of 
iron  about  the  wrist  of  Prince  Louis  ;  his 
steady  glance  dominated  the  weaker  man. 
Louis  drew  in  his  breath  with  a  choking 
noise. 

" I  will,"  he  gasped  ;  "if  I  must — I  will 
go.  But  the  Death— the  Black  Death  1  I 
am  sick — truly,  Ivan,  I  am  very  sick  !  " 

"So  am  I  ! "  said  Prince  Ivan,  smiling 
grimly.  "  But  bring  his  Highness  a  cup  of 
wine,  and  send  hither  Alexis  the  Deacon, 
my  own  physician." 

The  officer  went  out  cursing  the  Muscovite 
ears  that  had  listened  to  such  things,  and 
also  high  Heaven  for  giviug  such  a  Prince  to 
his  fatherland. 


Prince  Ivan  and  Pi'ince  Louis  stood  at 
the  door  of  the  river  parlour.  The  peculiar 
moving  husli  and  tepidly  stagnant  air  of 
a  sick  room  penetrated  even  through  the 
panels.  Ivan  still  kept  hold  of  his  friend, 
but  now  by  the  hand,  not  compulsively,  but 
rather  like  one  who  in  time  of  trouble 
comforts  another's  sorrow\ 

At  either  end  of  the  corridor  could  be 
seen  a  guard  of  Cossacks  keeping  it  against 
all  intrusion  from  without  or  exodus  from 
within.     So  Prince  Ivan  had   ordered  it. 
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His   fellows   were   used   to   the   plague,    lie 
said. 

At  the  Prineess's  door  Friiiee  Ivan  tapped 
gently  and  inclined  his  ear  to  listen.  Louis 
fund)led  with  his  golden  crucifix,  and  as  the 
Muscovite  turned  away  his  head  lie  ])ressed 
it  furtively  to  liis  lips.  Ever  since  he  set 
foot  in  the  Summer  Palace  he  had  been 
muttering  the  prayers  of  the  Church  in  a 
rapid  undertone. 

"Prince  Lotus  to  see  the  Princess  Joan  !  " 
Ivan  answered  the  low-voiced  challenge 
from  within.  The  door  opened  slightly  and 
then  more  widely.  Ivan  pushed  his  friend 
forward  and  they  entered,  Louis  dragging 
one  foot  after  the  other  towards  the  shaded 
couch  by  which  knelt  tlie  Princess  Margaret. 
Thora  of  Boridiolm,  pallid  and  blue-lipped, 
stood  beside  her,  swaying  a  little,  but  still 
holding,  half  unconsciously,  a  silver  basin, 
into  which  Margaret  dipped  a  fine  linen 
clotli,  before  touching  with  it  the  foam- 
flecked  lips  of  the  sufferer.  Prince  Ivan 
remained  a  little  back,  near  to  where  the 
court  pliysicians  were  conferring  togetlier  in 
stage  whispers.  As  he  passed,  a  tall,  grey- 
skirted,  long-bearded  man,  girt  about  the 
middle  with  a  silver  chain,  detaclied  him- 
self from  the  official  group  and  approached 
Prince  Ivan.  After  an  instinctive  cringing 
movement  of  homage  and  salutation,  he  bent 
to  the  young  man's  ear  and  whispered  half  a 
dozen  words.  Prince  Ivan  nodded  very 
slightly  and  the  man  stole  away  as  he  had 
come.  No  one  in  the  room  had  noticed  the 
incident. 

Meanwhile  Louis  of  Courtland,  almost  as 
pale  as  Thora  herself,  his  lips  blue,  his  teeth 
chattering,  his  fingers  clammy  with  perspira- 
tion, stood  by  the  bedside  clutcliing  the 
crucifix.  Presently  a  hand  was  laid  upon 
his  arm.     He  started  violently  at  the  touch. 

"  It  is  true — a  bad  case,"  said  Ivan  in  his 
ear.  "  Let  us  get  away;  I  nmst  speak  with  you 
at  once.  The  physicians  have  given  their 
verdict.     They  can  do  nothing  !  " 

With  a  gasp  of  relief  Prince  Louis  faced 
about,  and  as  he  turned  he  tottered. 

"  Steady,  friend  Louis  !  "  said  Prince  Ivan 
in  his  ear,  and  passed  his  arm  about  Ids  waist. 

He  began  to  fear  lest  he  should  have 
frightened  his  dupe  too  thoroughly. 

"  See  how  he  loves  her  !  "  murmured  the 
doctors  of  liealing,  still  couf erring  with  their 
lieadc  together.  "  Who  would  have  believed 
it  possible  ?  " 

"  Nay,  he  is  oidy  much  afraid,"  said 
Alexis  the  Deacon,  the  Muscovite  doctor  ; 
''  and   small   blame  to  him,  now   tliat  the 


Black   Death    has  come  to   Courtland.      In 
half  an  hour  we  sliall  hear  the  death-rattle  1 " 

"  Then  there  is  no  need  of  us  staying," 
said  more  than  one  learned  doctor,  and 
they  moved  softly  towards  the  door.  Ikit 
Ivan  had  possessed  liimself  of  the  key,  and 
e\'en  as  the  hand  of  the  first  was  on  the 
latcliet  bar  the  bolt  was  shot  in  his  face. 
And  the  eyes  of  Alexis  the  Deacon  glowed 
between  his  narrow  red  lids  like  sparks  in 
tinder  as  lie  glanced  at  the  whitening  faces 
of  the  learned  .men  of  Courtland. 

Without  the  door  D^au  fixed  Prince  Louis 
with  his  will. 

"  Now,"  lie  said,  speaking  in  low,  tren- 
chant tones,  "  if  this  be  indeed  the  Black 
Death  (and  it  is  like  it),  there  is  no  safety 
for  us  here.  We  must  get  without  tlie  walls. 
In  an  hour  there  will  be  such  a  panic  in  tlie 
city  as  has  not  been  for  centuries.  I  offer 
you  a  ^\ay  of  escape.  My  Cossacks  stand 
liorsed  and  ready  without.  Let  us  go  with 
them.  But  the  l^rincess  Margaret  must 
come  also  !  " 

"  She  cannot — slie  cannot.  I  will  not 
permit  it.  She  may  already  be  infected  !  " 
gasped  Prince  Ijouis. 

"  There  is  no  infection  till  the  crisis  of 
the  disease  is  passed,"  said  Prince  Ivan 
firmly.  "We  have  had  many  plagues  in 
Holy  Russia,  and  know  the  symptoms." 

("  Indeed,"  he  added  to  himself,  "  my 
physician,  Alexis  tlie  Deacon,  can  produce 
tliem  !  ") 

"But — but— but ^"  Louis  still  objected, 

"  the  Princess  Joan  -she  may  die.  That 
will  reflect  upon  my  honour  if  we  all  desert 
her.  My  sister  will  continue  to  attend  her. 
They  are  friends.  I  will  go  with  you. 
.  .  .  Margaret  can  remain  and  nurse 
her  ! " 

A  light  like  a  spear  point  glittered 
momentarily  under  the  dark  brows  of  the 
Muscovite. 

"  Listen,  Prince  Louis,"  he  said.  "  Your 
honour  is  your  honour,  floan  of  the  Sword 
Hand  and  her  Black  Plagues  are  your  own 
affair.  She  is  your  wife,  not  mine.  I  have 
helped  you  to  get  her  back— no  more.  But 
the  Princess  Margaret  is  my  business.  I 
have  liought  her  with  a  price.  And  look 
you,  sir,  I  will  not  ride  back  to  Russia 
empty-handed,  tliat  every  petty  boyar  and 
starveling  serf  may  scoff  at  ine,  saying,  '  He 
helped  the  Prince  of  Courtland  to  win  his 
wife,  but  he  could  not  bring  back  one 
himself.'  Tlie  whole  city,  tlie  whole 
(U)untry  from  hei'c  to  Moscow  know  for 
what  cause  I  have  so  long  sojourned  in  your 
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capital.  Now,  Prince  Louis,  will  you  have 
me  go  as  your  friend  or  as  your  enemy  ? " 

"  Ivan — Ivan,  you  are  my  friend.  Do  not 
speak  to  me  so  !  Who  else  is  my  friend  if 
you  desert  me  ? " 

"Then  give  me  your  sister!" 

The  Prince  cast  up  his  hand  with  a  little 
gesture  of  despair. 

"  Ah,"  he  sighed,  "  you  do  not  know 
Margaret  !  She  is  not  in  my  gift,  or  you 
should  have  had  her  long  ago  !  Oh,  these 
troubles,  these  troubles  !  When  will  they  be 
at  an  end  ?  " 

"  They  are  at  an  end  now,"  said  Prince 
Ivan  consolingly.  "  Call  your  sister  out  of 
the  chamber  on  a  pretext.  In  ten  minutes 
we  sliall  be  at  the  cathedral  gates.  In 
another  ten  she  and  I  can  be  wedded 
according  to  your  Koman  custom.  In 
half  an  hour  we  shall  all  be  outside  the 
walls.  If  you  fear  the  infection  you  need 
not  once  come  near  her.  I  will  do  all  that  is 
necessary.  And  what  more  natural  ?  We 
will  l)e  gone  before  the  panic  breaks — you 
to  one  of  your  hill  castles — if  you  do  not 
wish  to  come  with  us  to  Moscow." 

"  And   the  Princess   Joan ?  "  faltered 

the  coward. 

"  She  is  in  good  hands,"  said  the  Prince, 
truthfully  for  once.  "  I  pledge  you  my 
word  of  honour  she  is  in  no  danger.  Call 
your  sister  !  " 

Even  as  he  spoke  he  tapped  lightly, 
turned  the  key  in  the  lock  and  whispered, 
"  Now  !  "  to  the  Prince  of  Courtland. 

"  Tell  the  Princess  Margaret  I  would 
speak  with  her  !  "  said  Prince  Louis.  "  For 
a  moment  only  ! "  he  added,  fearing  that 
otherwise  she  might  not  come. 

There  was  a  stir  in  the  sick  chamber  and 
then  quick  steps  were  heard  coming  lightly 
across  tlie  floor.  The  face  of  the  Princess 
appeared  at  the  door. 

"  Well  ?  "  she  said  haughtily  to  her  brother. 
Prince  Ivan  she  did  not  see,  for  he  had 
stepped  back  into  tlie  dusk  of  the  corridor. 
Louis  beckoned  his  sister  without. 

"  I  must  speak  a  word  with  you,"  he  said. 
"  I  would  not  have  these  fellows  hear  us  !  " 
She  stepped  out  unsuspectingly.  Instantly 
tlie  door  was  closed  behind  lier.  A  dark 
figure  slid  between.  Prince  Ivan  turned  the 
key  and  laid  his  hand  upon  her  arm. 

"  Help  !  "  she  cried,  struggling  ;  "  help 
me  !     For  God's  grace,  let  me  go  !  " 

But  from  behind  came  four  Cossacks  of 
the  Prince's  retinue  who  half-carried,  half- 
forced  her  along  towards  the  gates  at  which 
the  Muscovite  horses  stood   ready  saddled. 


And  as  Margaret  was  carried  down  the 
passage  the  alarmed  servitors  stood  aloof 
from  her  cries,  seeing  that  Prince  Louis  him- 
self was  with  her.  Yet  she  cried  out  unceas- 
ingly in  her  anger  and  fear,  "  To  me,  men  of 
Courtland  !  The  Cossacks  carry  me  off— I 
will  not  go  !  0  God,  that  Conrad  were 
here !  I  will  not  be  silent !  Maurice, 
save  me  !  " 

But  the  people  only  shrugged  their 
shoulders  even  when  they  heard— as  did  also 
the  guards  and  the  gentlemen-in-waiting, 
the  underlings  and  the  very  porters  at  tlie 
Palace  gates.  For  they  said,  "They  are 
strange  folk,  these  Courtland  princes  and 
princesses  of  ours,  with  their  marriages  and 
givings  in  marriage.  They  can  neither  wed 
nor  bed  like  other  people,  but  must  make  all 
this  fuss  about  it.  Well — happily  it  is  no 
business  of  ours  !  " 

Then  at  the  stair  foot  she  sank  down  by 
the  sundial,  almost  fainting  with  the  sudden 
alarm  and  fear,  crying  for  the  last  time  and 
yet  more  piercingly,  "  Maurice  !  Maurice  ! 
Come  to  me,  Maurice  !  "  Then  above  them 
in  the  Palace  there  began  a  mighty  clamour, 
the  noise  of  blows  stricken  and  the  roar  of 
many  voices.  But  Ivan  of  Muscovy  was 
neither  to  be  hurried  nor  flurried.  Impassive 
and  determined,  he  swung  himself  into  the 
saddle.  His  black  charger  changed  his  feet 
to  take  his  weight  and  looked  about  to 
welcome  him — for  he,  too,  knew  his  master. 

"Give  the  Princess  to  me,"  he  com- 
manded. "Now  assist  Prince  Louis  into 
his  saddle.     To  the  cathedral,  all  of  you  !  " 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

THE   DROPPma   OF  A   CLOAK. 

k^\y  so,  with  the  mounted  guard  of  his  own 
Cossacks  before  him  and  behind,  Prince 
Ivan  carried  his  bride  to  church  through 
the  streets  of  her  native  city.  And  the  folk 
thronged  and  marvelled  at  this  new  custom 
of  marrying.  But  none  interfered  by  word 
or  sign,  and  the  obsequious  rabble  shouted, 
"  Long  live  Prince  Ivan  !  " 

Even  some  of  the  better  disposed,  who  had 
no  liking  for  the  Muscovite  alliance,  said 
within  their  hearts,  looking  at  the  calm,  set 
face  of  the  Prince,  "  He  is  a  man  !  Would 
to  God  that  our  ow^n  Prince  were  more  like 
him  ! " 

Also  many  women  nodded  their  heads  and 
ran  to  find  their  dearest  gossips.  "  You  will 
see,"  they  said  ;  "  this  one  will  have  no  ridings 
away.     He  takes  his  wife  before  him  upon 
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Help  !  let  uie  go  ! ' 


his  saddle-bow  as  a  man  should.  And  she 
will  pretend  that  she  does  not  like  it.  But 
secretly— ah,  we  know  !  " 

And  they  smiled  at  each  other.  For  there 
is  that  in  most  women  which  will  never  be 
civilised.  They  love  not  men  who  walk 
softly,  and  still  in  their  heart  of  hearts 
they  prefer  to  be  wooed  by  the  primitive 
method  of  capture.  For  if  a  woman  be  not 
afraid  of  a  man  she  will  never  love  him  truly. 
And  that  is  a  true  word  among  all  peoples. 


So  they  came  at  last  to  the  Dom  and  the 
groups  of  wondering  folk,  thinly  scattered 
here  and  there— women  mostly.  For  there 
had  been  such  long  delay  at  the  Summer 
Palace  that  the  men  had  gone  back  to  their 
cooperage  tubs  or  were  quaffing  tankards  in 
the  city  ale-cellars. 

The  great  doors  of  the  cathedral  had  been 
thrown  wide  open  and  the  leathern  curtains 
withdrawn.  The  sun  was  checkering  the 
vast  tesselated  pavement  with  blurs  of  purple, 
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red,  and  glorious  blue  shot  tlirougli  the 
western  window  of  the  nave.  In  gloomy 
chapel  and  recessed  nook  marble  princes  and 
battered  Crusaders  of  the  line  of  Courtland 
seemed  to  blink  and  turn  their  faces  to  the 
wall  away  from  the  unaccustomed  glare.  The 
altar  candles  and  the  lamps  a-swing  in  the 
choir  winked  no  brighter  than  yellow  willow 
leaves  seen  through  an  autumnal  fog.  But 
as  the  corthje  dismounted  the  organ  began 
to  roll,  and  the  people  within  rose  with  a 
hush  like  that  which  foUow^s  the  opening  of 
a  wn'ndow  at  night  above  the  Alia. 

The  sonorous  diapason  of  the  great  instru- 
ment disgorged  itself  through  the  doorway 
in  wave  upon  wave  of  sound.  The  Princess 
Margaret  found  herself  again  on  her  feet, 
upheld  on  either  side  by  brother  and  lovei*. 
She  w-as  at  first  somewhat  dazed  with  the  rush 
of  accumulate  disasters.  Slowly  her  nn'nd  came 
back.  The  Dom  Platz  whirled  more  slowly 
about  her.  With  a  fresh-dawning  surprise  she 
heard  the  choir  sing  within.  She  began  to 
understand  the  speech  of  men.  The  great 
black  square  of  tlie  opening  doorway  slowed 
and  finally  stopped  before  her.  She  was  on 
the  steps  of  the  cathedral.  What  had  come 
to  her  ?  Was  it  the  Duchess  Joan's  wedding 
day  ?  Surely  no  !  Then  what  w^as  the 
matter  ?     Had  she  fainted  ? 

Maurice — where  was  Maurice  ?  She  turned 
about.  The  small,  glittering  eyes  of  Prince 
Ivan,  black  as  sloes,  were  looking  into  hers. 
She  remembered  now.  It  was  her  own 
wedding.  These  two,  her  brother  and  he.' 
enemy,  were  carrying  out  their  threat.  They 
had  brought  her  to  the  cathedral  to  wed  her, 
against  her  will,  to  the  man  she  hated.  But 
they  could  not.  She  would  tell  them. 
Already  she  was  a— but  then,  if  she  told 
them  that,  tliey  would  ride  back  and  kill 
him.  Better  that  she  should  perjure  herself, 
condemn  herself  to  hell,  than  that.  Bette.' 
anything  than  that.  But  what  was  she  to  do  ? 
W^as  ever  a  poor  girl  so  driven  ? 

And  there,  in  the  hour  of  her  extremity, 
her  eye  fell  upon  a  young  man  in  the  crowtl 
beneath,  a  youth  in  a  'prentice's  blue  jerkin. 
He  W'as  passing  his  arm  softly  about  a  girFs 
waist — slily  also,  lest  her  mother  should  see. 
And  the  maid,  first  starting  with  a  pretence 
of  not  knowing  whence  came  the  pressure, 
presently  looked  up  and  smiled  at  him, 
nestling  a  moment  closer  to  his  shoulder 
before  removing  his  hand,  only  to  hold  it 
covertly  under  her  apron  till  her  mother 
showed  signs  of  turning  round. 

"  Ah  !  why  was  I  born  a  princess  ? " 
moaned  the  poor  driven  girl, 


"  Margaret,  you  must  come  with  us  into 
the  cathedral."  It  was  the  voice  of  her 
brother.  "  It  is  necessary  that  the  Prince 
should  wed  you  now.  It  has  too  long 
been  promised,  and  now  he  can  delay  no 
longer.  Besides,  the  Black  Death  is  in  the 
city,  and  this  is  the  only  hope  of  escape. 
Come  !  " 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  Margaret's  tongue  to 
cry  out  with  wild  words  even  as  she  had 
done  at  the  door  at  the  river  parlour.  But 
the  thought  of  Maurice,  of  the  torture  and 
the  death,  silenced  her.  She  lifted  her  eyes, 
and  there,  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  were  the 
dignitaries  of  the  cathedral  waiting  to  lead 
the  solemn  procession. 

"  I  will  go  !  "  she  said. 

And  at  her  words  the  Prince  Ivan  smiled 
under  his  thin  moustache. 

She  laid  her  hand  on  her  brother's  arm 
and  began  the  ascent  of  the  long  flight  of 
stairs.  But  even  as  she  did  so,  behind  her 
there  broke  a  w^ave  of  sound  —the  crying  of 
many  people,  confused  and  multitudinous, 
like  the  warning  which  runs  along  a  crowded 
tlioroughfare  when  a  wild  charger  escaped 
from  bonds  threshes  along  with  frantic  flying 
harness.  Tlien  came  the  clatter  of  horses' 
hoofs,  the  clang  of  doors  shut  in  haste  as 
decent  burghers  got  them  in  out  of  harm's 
way  !  And  lo  !  at  the  foot  of  the  steps, 
clad  from  head  to  foot  in  a  cloak,  the  sick 
Princess  Joan,  she  whom  the  Black  Death 
had  stricken,  leaped  from  her  foaming  steed, 
and  drawing  sword  followed  fiercely  up 
the  stairway  after  the  marriage  procession. 
The  Cossacks  of  tlie  Muscovite  guard  looked 
at  each  other,  not  knowing  whether  to  stand 
in  her  way  or  no. 

"  The  Princess  Joan  !  "  they  said  from  one 
to  the  other. 

"  Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand  ! "  whispered 
the  burghers  of  Courtland.  "  The  disease 
has  gone  to  her  brain.  Look  at  the  madness 
in  her  eye  !  " 

And  their  lips  parted  a  little  as  is  the  wont 
of  those  who,  having  come  to  view  a  comedy, 
find  themselves  unexpectedly  in  the  midst  of 
high  tragedy. 

"  Hold,  there  !  "  the  pursuer  shouted,  as 
she  set  foot  on  the  lowest  step. 

"  Lord  !  Surely  that  is  no  woman's  voice  !  " 
whispered  the  people  who  stood  nearest,  and 
their  lower  jaws  dropped  a  little  further  in 
sheer  wonderment. 

The  Princes  turned  on  the  threshold  of 
the  cathedral,  with  Margaret  still  between 
tliem,  the  belly  of  the  church  black  behind 
them,  and  the  priests  first  halting  and  then 
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peering  over  eucli  other's  slioiilders  in  their 
eagerness  to  see. 

Up  tlie  wi(k3  steps  of  the  Doni  Hew  the 
tall  woman  in  the  liovving  cloak.  Her  face 
was  pallid  as  death,  bnt  her  eyes  were  bril- 
liant and  her  lips  red.  At  the  sight  of  the 
naked  swoi'd  Prince  Ivan  plncked  the  blade 
from  his  side  and  Lonis  shrank  a  little 
behind  his  sister. 

''  Treason  !  "  he  faltered.  "  What  is  this  ? 
Is  it  sudden  madness  or  the  frenzy  of  the 
Black  Death  ? " 

"  The  Princess  Margaret  cainiot  be 
married  !  "  cried  the  seeming  l^rincess.  "  To 
me,  Margaret !  I  will  slay  the  man  who 
lays  a.  hand  on  yon  !  " 

()l)edient  to  that  word,  Margaret  of  Court- 
land  broke  from  between  lier  brotlier  and 
Prince  Ivan  and  ranto  the  tall  woman,  laying 
her  brow  on  her  breast.  The  Prince  of  Mus- 
covy continued  calm  and  immovable. 

"  And  wliy  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  tone  full  of 
contempt.  "  Why  cannot  the  Princess 
Margaret  be  married  ?  " 

"  l>ecause,"  said  the  woman  in  the  long 
cloak,  fingering  a  string  at  her  neck,  "she  is 
married  already.     /  am  her  kmhand !  " 

The  long  blue  cloak  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  the  Sparhawk,  clad  in  close-fitting 
scpiire's  dress,  stood  before  their  astonislied 
eyes. 

A  long,  low  murmur,  gathering  and  sink- 
ing, surged  about  the  square.  Prince  Louis 
gasped.  Margaret  clung  to  her  lover's  arm, 
and  for  the  space  of  a  score  of  seconds  the 
whole  world  stopped  l)reathing. 

Prince  Ivan  twisted  his  moustaclie  as  if  he 
would  pull  it  out  l)y  the  roots. 

''  So,"  he  said,  "  the  Princess  is  mai'ried,  is 
she  ?  And  you  are  her  liusband  ?  '  Whoin 
God  hath  joined ' — and  the  rest  of  it.  Well, 
we  shall  see,  we  shall  see  !  " 

He  spoke  gently,  mediUitively,  almost 
caressingly. 

"  Yes,"  cried  the  Sparhawk  defiaiitly,  "  we 
were  married  yesterday  by  Fatlier  Clement, 
the  Prince's  cliaplain,  in  the  presence  of  the 
most  nol)le  licopold  von  Dessauer,  High 
Councillor  of  Plassenburg  !  " 

"  And  my  wife — the  Pj'iiicess  Joan,  wliere 
is  slie  ? "  gasped  Prince  Lonis,  so  greatly 
bewildered  tliat  he  had  not  yet  begun  to 
be  angry. 

Ivan  of  Muscovy  put  out  bis  hand. 

"  Gently,  friend,"  lie  said  ;  "  I  will  unmask 
tliis  play-acting  springald.  This  is  not  your 
wife,  not  the  woman  you  wedded  and  fought 
for,  not  the  Lady  Joan  of  Hohenstein,  but 
some   baseborn   brother,    who,  having    her 


face,  hath  played  her  part,  to  mock  and 
cheat  and  deceive  us  both  !  " 

He  turned  again  to  Maurice  von  Lynar. 

"  I  think  we  have  met  before,  Sir  Mas- 
quer," he  said  with  his  usual  suave  courtesy  ; 
"  I  have,  therefore,  a  double  debt  to  pay. 
Hither  !  "  He  beckoned  to  the  guards  who 
lined  the  approaches.  "  I  presume,  sir,  so 
true  a  courtier  will  not  brawl  before  ladies. 
You  recognise  that  you  are  in  our  power. 
Your  sword,  sir  !  " 

T'he  Sparhawk  looked  all  about  the  crowded 
square.  Then  he  snapped  his  sword  over  his 
knee  and  threw  the  pieces  down  on  the  stone 
steps. 

"You  are  right,  I  will  not  fight  vainly 
here,"  he  said.  "  I  know  it  is  useless.  But " 
— he  raised  his  voice—"  be  it  known  to  all 
men  that  my  name  is  Maurice,  Count  von 
Ijoen,  and  that  the  Princess  Margaret  is  my 
lawfully  wedded  wife.  She  cannot  then 
marry  Ivan  of  Muscovy  !  " 

The  Prince  laughed  easily  and  spread  his 
hand  with  gentle  deprecation,  as  the  guards 
seized  the  Sparhawk  and  forced  him  a  little 
space  from  the  clinging  hands  of  the  Princess. 

"I  am  an  easy  man,"  he  said  gently,  as 
he  clicked  his  dagger  to  and  fro  in  its  sheath. 
"  When  I  like  a  woman,  I  would  as  lief  marry 
her  wido\v  as  maid  !  " 
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"  Prince  Louis,"  continued  Ivan,  turning 
to  tlie  Prince,  "  we  are  keeping  these  lioly 
men  needlessly,  as  well  as  disappointing  the 
good  folk  of  Courtland  of  their  spectacle. 
There  is  no  need  tliat  we  should  stand  liere 
any  longer.  We  have  matters  to  discuss 
with  this  gentleman  and — his  Avife.  Have  I 
your  leave  to  bring  them  together  in  the 
Palace  ?  We  may  have  something  to  say  to 
them  more  at  leisure." 

But  the  Prince  of  Courtland  made  no 
answer.  His  late  fears  of  the  Black  Death, 
the  astonishing  turn  affairs  had  taken,  the 
discovery  that  his  wife  was  not  his  wife,  the 
slowly  percolating  thought  that  his  invasion 
of  Kernsberg,  his  victories  there,  and  his 
triumphal  re-entry  into  his  capital,  had  all 
l)een  in  vain,  united  with  his  absorbing  fear 
of  ridicule  to  deprive  him  of  speech.  He 
moved  his  hand  angrily  and  began  to 
descend  the  stairs  towards  the  waiting  horses. 

Prince  Ivan  turned  towards  Maurice  von 
liynar. 

"  You  will  come  with  me  to  the  Palace 
under  escort  of  these  gentlemen  of  my  staff," 
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he  said,  with  smihng  equahty  of  courtesy  ; 
"  there  is  no  need  tD  discuss  intimate  family 
affairs  before  half  the  rabble  of  Courtland." 

He  bowed  to  Maurice  as  if  he  had  been 
inviting  him  to  a  feast.  Maurice  looked 
about  the  crowded  square,  over  the  pennons 
of  the  Cossacks.  He  knew  there  was  no 
hope  either  in  flight  or  in  resistance.  All 
the  approaches  to  the  square  had  been  filled 
up  with  armed  men. 

"  I  will  follow  !  "  he  answered  briefly. 

The  Prince  swept  his  plumed  hat  to  the 
ground. 

"  Nay,"  he  said  ;  "  lead,  not  follow.  You 
must  go  with  your  wife.  The  Prince  of 
Muscovy  does  not  precede  a  lady,  a  princess 
—and  a  bride  !  " 

So  it  came  about  that  Margaret,  after  all, 
descended  the  cathedral  steps  on  her 
husband's  arm. 

And  as  the  cavalcade  rode  back  to  the 
Palace  the  Princess  was  in  the  midst  between 
the  Sparhawk  and  Prince  Wasp,  Louis  of 
Courtland  pacing  moodily  ahead,  his  bridle 
reins  loose  on  his  horse's  neck,  his  chin  on  his 
breast,  while  the  rabble  cried  ever,  "Largesse ! 
largesse  ! "  and  ran  before  them  casting 
brightly  coloured  silken  scarves  in  the  way. 

Then  Prince  Ivan,  summoning  his  nmoner 
to  his  side,  took  from  him  a  bag  of  coin. 
He  dipped  his  hand  deeply  in  and  scattered 
the  coins  with  a  free  hand,  crying  loudly, 
"  To  the  health  and  long  life  of  the  Princess 
Margaret  and  her  husband  !  Health  and 
riches  and  offspring  !  " 

And  the  mob  taking  the  word  from  him 
shouted  all  along  the  narrow  streets,  "  To  the 
Princess  and  her  husband  !  " 

But  from  the  hooded  dormers  of  the  city, 
from  the  lofty  gable  spy-holes,  from  the  narrow 
windows  of  Baltic  staircase-towers  the  good 
wives  of  Courtland  looked  down  to  see  the 
great  folk  pass.  And  their  comment  was 
not  that  of  the  rabble.  "  Married,  is  she  ?  " 
they  said  among  themselves.  "  Well,  God 
bless  her  comely  face  !  It  minds  me  of  my 
own  wedding.  But,  by  my  faith,  I  looked 
more  at  my  Fritz  than  she  doth  at  the 
Muscovite.  I  declare  all  her  eyes  are  for 
that  handsome  lad  who  rides  at  her  left 
elbow " 

"  Nay,  he  is  not  handsome — look  at  bis 
face.  It  is  as  white  as  a  waslien  clout  hung 
on  a  drying  line.     Who  can  he  be  ?  " 

"  Minds  me  o'  the  Prince's  wife,  the  proud 
lady  that  flouted  him,  mightily  he  doth — I 
should  not  wonder  if  he  were  her  brother." 

"  Yes,  by  my  faith,  dame — hast  hit  it  ! 
So  he  doth.     And  here  was  I  racking  my 


brains  to  think  where  I  had  seen  him  before, 
and  then,  after  all,  I  never  had  seen  him 
before  ! " 

"  A  miracle  it  is,  gossip,  and  right  pale  he 
looks  !  Yet  I  should  not  wonder  if  our 
Margaret  loves  him  the  most.  Her  eyes 
seek  to  him.  Women  among  the  great  are 
not  like  us.  They  say  they  never  Kke  their 
own  husbands  the  best.  What  wouldst  thou 
do,  good  neighbour  Bette,  if  I  loved  your 
Hans  better  than  mine  own  stupid  old  Fritz  ? 
Pull  the  strings  off  my  cap,  dame,  say'st 
thou  ?  That  shows  thee  no  great  lady.  For 
if  thou  wast  of  the  great,  thou  wouldst  no 
more  than  wave  thy  hand  and  say,  '  A  good 
riddance  and  a  heartsome  change  ! '—  and 
with  that  begin  to  make  love  to  the  next 
young  lad  that  came  by  with  his  thumbs  in 
his  armholes  and  a  feather  in  his  cap  !  " 

"  And  what  o'  the  child er — the  house- 
bairns — what  o'  them  ?  With  all  this  mixing 
about,  what  comes  o'  them — answer  me,  good 
dame?" 

"What,  Gossip  Bette — have  you  never 
heard  ?  The  childer  of  the  great,  they  suck 
not  their  own  mothers'  milk — they  are  not 
dandled  in  their  own  mothers'  arms.  They 
learn  not  their  duty  from  their  mothers'  lips. 
When  they  are  fractious,  a  stranger  beats 
them  till  they  be  good " 

"Ah,"  cried  the  court  of  matrons  all  in 
unison,  "I  would  like  to  catch  one  of  the 
f  remit  lay  a  hand  on  my  Karl — my  Kirsten — 
that  I  would  !  I  would  comb  their  hair  for 
them,  tear  the  pinner  off  their  backs — that 
I  would!     And  I!     And  I!" 

"Nay,  good  gossips  all,"  out  of  the  chorus 
the  voice  of  the  dame  learned  in  the  ways  of 
the  great  asserted  itself  ;  "  that,  again,  proves 
you  all  no  better  than  burgherish  town-folk — 
not  truly  of  the  noble  of  the  land.  For  a  right 
great  lady,  when  she  meets  a  foster-nurse 
with  a  baby  at  the  breast,  will  go  near  and 
say — I  have  heard  'em — '  La  !  the  pretty 
thing — a  poppet !  Well-a-w^ell,  'tis  pretty, 
for  sure  !     And  whose  baby  may  this  be  ?  ' 

"  '  Thine  own,  lady,  thine  own  ! '  " 

At  this  long  and  loud  echoed  the  derision 
of  the  good  wives  of  Courtland.  Their 
gossip  laughed  and  reasserted.  But  no,  they 
would  not  hear  a  word  more.  She  had  over- 
stepped* the  limit  of  their  belief. 

"  What,  not  to  know  her  child — her  own 
flesh  and  blood  ?  Out  on  her  !  "  cried  every 
mother  who  had  felt  about  her  neck  the  clasp 
of  tiny  liands,  or  upon  her  breast  the  easing 
pressurie  of  little  blind  lips.  "Good  dame, 
no  ;  you  shall  not  hoodwink  us.  Were  she 
deaf  and  dumb  and  d  jting,  a  mother  would 
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yet  know  her  child.      'Tis  not  in  nuiniv  else! 

Well,  thanks  ])e  to  Miiry  Mother     she  who 

knew  both  wife-pain   and    niothei^-joy, 

we,  at  least,  are  not  of  tin;  iri'i^ut. 

We  may  hosh  onr  own  bairns  to 

sleep,  dance  with  tlunn  when 

they  frolic,  and  cori'e(;t  tluini 

when    they  are    nanghty- 

minded.    Nevertheless,  a  ^ood 

hick  go  with  onr  nohk)  lady 

this  day  !    Mayslie  liave  many 

fair  children  and  a  hnsband  to 

love  lier  even  as  if  she  werc^ 

a    common   woman    and    no 

princess!" 

So  in  little  jerks  of  blessini^ 
and  with  nmch  lieadshakinii; 
the  i!^ood  wiv.es  of  (-onrtbind 
continned  their  (M)n<j^ress,  lonii^ 


UK^e 
\vaA 

the 


after    tlui    last  (\)ssack 
with  its  flntterin<»;  ])ennon 
be(>n   lost   to  view  down 
windinii;  street. 

For,    indited,    well 
nn'ght  the  <i:ossi])S  thank 
the    Vii\i»:i]i    and    theii" 
patron  saints  that  they 
wei'e    not   as    the    ])oor 
Princess  Mar<j:aret,  and 
that  Iheir  worst  tronbles 
C'Oncc'i'ned  only  whether 
Hans  or  Fritz  tarried 
alittleoverlons^  in 
the  town   Avi ne- 
ed lars,    o  1" 
waii:ered    the 


•  I  will  slay  the  num  wlio  lays  ;i  hand  on  you 


fraction  of  a  penny  too  much  on  a  neighbour's 
cock-light,  and  so  returned  liome  somewhiit 
crnsty  because  the  wi'ong  bird  had  won  the 
main. 


But  in 


tlie  Prince's  palace   oth^ 


thinp^s 


w  (^  1'  e 

g  o  i  ng 

o  rwa  I'd. 

Hitherto 

we    Jiave 

had    to   do 

with     the 

S  u  m  m  e  r 

*alace   by   the 

riv(^r,  a  bnilding 

of    no    strength, 

and     hnih     nion*    as    a 

j>h'asnre   house    for    the 

)rincely  family  than  as  a 

])laee  of  ])ermanent  liabi- 

tation.      Ihit  the  Castle  of  ('Ourt- 

land  was  a  strnetni'e  of  another 

sort. 

Set  on  a  low-  rock  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  its  \valls  rose  con- 
tinuous with  its  foundations,  equally  massive 
and  impregnable,  to  the  height  of  over 
seventy  feet.  For  the  first  twenty-five 
neither  window  nor  grating  broke  the  grim 
uniformity  of  those  mighty  walls  of  rock. 
Above    tliat  line  only  a  few  small   openings 
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half-closed  with  iron  bars  evidenced  the  fact 
that  a  great  prince  had  his  dweUing  within. 
The  main  entrance  to  the  Castle  was  through 
a  gatew^ay  closed  by  a  grim  iron-toothed 
portcullis.  Then  a  short  tunnel  led  to 
another  and  yet  stronger  defence — a  deep 
natural  fosse  wdiich  surrounded  the  rock  on 
all  sides,  and  over  which  a  drawbridge  con- 
ducted into  the  courtyard  of  the  fortress. 

The  Sparhawk  knew  very  well  that  he  was 
going  to  his  death  as  he  rode  through  the 
streets  of  the  city  of  Courtland,  but  none 
would  have  discovered  from  his  bearing  that 
there  was  aught  upon  his  mind  of  gi  aver 
concern  than  the  fit  of  a  doublet  or,  perhaps, 
the  favour  of  a  pretty  maid-of -honour.  But 
with  the  Princess  Margaret  it  was  different. 
In  these  last  crowded  hours  she  had  quite 
lost  her  old  gay  defiance.  Her  whole  heart 
was  fixed  on  Maurice,  and  the  tears  would 
not  be  bitten  back  when  she  thought  of  the 
fate  to  which  he  was  going  with  so  manly  a 
courage  and  so  fine  an  air. 

They  dismounted  in  the  gloomy  courtyard, 
and  Maurice,  slipping  quickly  from  bis 
saddle,  caught  Margaret  in  his  arms  before 
the  Muscovite  could  interfere.  She  clung 
to  him  closely,  knowing  that  it  might  be  foi* 
the  last  time. 

"  Maurice,  Maurice,"  she  murmured,  "  can 
you  forgive  me  ?  I  have  brought  you  to 
this  ! '' 

"  Hush,  sweetheart,"  he  answered  in  her 
ear  ;  "  be  my  own  dear  princess.  Do  not  let 
them  see.  Be  my  brave  girl.  They  cannot 
divide  our  love  !  " 

"  Come,  I  beg  of  you,"  came  the  dulcet 
voice  of  Prince  Ivan  behind  them ;  "  I  would 
not  for  all  Courtland  break  in  upon  the 
billing  and  cooing  of  such  turtle-doves,  were 
it  not  that  their  affection  blinds  them  to  the 
fact  that  the  men-at-arms  and  scullions  are 
witnesses  to  these  pretty  demonstrations. 
Tarry  a  little,  sweet  valentines — time  and 
place  wait  for  all  things." 

The  Princess  commanded  herself  quickly. 
In  another  moment  she  was  Margaret  of 
Courtland. 

"  Even  the  Prince  of  Muscovy  might  spare 
a  lady  his  insults  at  such  a  time  !  "  she  said. 

The  Prince  bared  his  head  and  bowed  low. 

"  Nay,"  he  said  very  courteously ;  "  you 
mistake,  Princess  Margaret.  I  insult  you 
not.  I  may  regret  your  taste — but  that  is  a 
different  matter.  Yet  even  that  may  in  time 
amend.  My  quarrel  is  with  this  gentleman, 
and  it  is  one  of  some  standing,  I  believe." 

"  My  sword  is  at  your  service,  sir  1 "  said 
Maurice  von  Lynar  firmly. 


"  Again  you  mistake,"  returned  the  Prince 
more  suavely  than  ever;  "you  have  no  sword. 
A  prisoner,  and  (if  I  may  say  so  witliout 
offence)  a  spy  taken  red-hand,  cannot  fight 
duels.  The  Prince  of  Courtland  must  settle 
this  matter.  When  his  Justiciar  is  satisfied, 
I  shall  most  willingly  take  up  my  quarrel 
with — whatever  is  left  of  the  most  noble 
Count  Maurice  von  Lynar." 

To  this  Maurice  did  not  reply,  but  with 
Margaret  still  beside  him  he  followed  Prince 
Louis  up  the  narrow  ancient  stairway  called 
from  its  shape  the  couch,  into  the  gloomy 
audience  chamber  of  the  Castle  of  Courtland. 

They  reached  the  liall,  and  then  at  last,  as 
though  restored  to  power  by  his  surround- 
ings, Prince  Louis  found  his  tongue. 

"  A  guard  !  "  he  cried  ;  "  hither  Berghoff, 
Kampenfeldt !  Conduct  the  Princess  to  her 
privy  chamber  and  do  not  permit  her  to 
leave  it  without  my  permission.  I  would 
speak  with  this  fellow  alone." 

Ivan  hastily  crossed  over  to  Prince  Louis 
and  whispered  in  his  ear. 

In  the  meantime,  ere  the  soldiers  of  the 
guard  could  approach,  Margaret  cried  out  in 
a  loud,  clear  voice,  "  I  take  you  all  to  witness 
that  I,  Margaret  of  Courtland,  am  the  wife 
of  this  man,  Maurice  von  Lynar,  Count  von 
Loen.  He  is  my  wedded  liusband,  and  I 
love  him  with  all  my  heart !  According  to 
God's  holy  ordinance  he  is  mine  !  " 

"  You  have  forgotten  the  rest,  fair  Prin- 
cess," suggested  Prince  Ivan  subtly — 'Hill 
deafh  you  do  far  1 1 " 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

PRINCE    WASP   STINGS. 

Margahet  did  not  answer  her  tormentor's 
taunt.  Her  arms  went  about  Maurice's 
neck,  and  her  lips,  salt  with  the  overflowing 
of  tears,  sought  his  in  a  last  kiss.  The 
officer  of  the  Prince's  guard  touclied  her  on 
the  shoulder.  She  shook  him  haughtily  off, 
and  then,  having  completed  her  farewells, 
she  loosened  her  hands  and  went  slowly 
backward  towards  the  further  end  of  the  liaJl 
with  her  eyes  still  upon  the  man  she  loved. 

"Stay,  Berghoff,"  said  Prince  Louis 
suddenly ;  "let  the  Princess  remain  where 
she  is.  Cross  your  swords  in  front  of  her. 
I  desire  that  she  shall  hear  what  I  have  to 
say  to  this  young  gentleman." 

"  And  also,"  added  Prince  Ivan,  "  I  desire 
the  noble  Princess  to  remember  that  this  has 
been  granted  by  the  Prince  upon  my  inter- 
cession.    In  the  future,  it  may  gain  me  more 
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of  her  favour  than  I  have  liad  the  good 
fortune  to  enjoy  in  the  past !  " 

Maui'iee  stood  alone,  his  tall,  slender  figiu'e 
supple  and  erect.  One  hand  rested  easily 
upon  his  swordless  tljigli,  wliile  the  otlier 
still  held  the  plumed  hat  iie  luid  snatched  up 
as  in  frantic  liaste  lie  had  followed  Margai'et 
from  the  Sunmier  Palace. 

There  ensued  a  long  silence  in  whicli  tlie 
Sparhawk  eyed  his  captors  haughtily,  while 
Prince  Louis  watched  liiin  from  under  the 
grey  penthouse  of  his  eyehrows. 

Then  three  several  times  the  Prince 
essayed  to  speak,  and  as  often  utterance  was 
choked  within  him.  His  feelings  could  only 
find  vent  in  muttered  imprecations,  half 
smothered  by  a  consuming  rage.  Then  Prince 
Ivan  crossed  over  and  laid  his  liand  restrain- 
ingly  on  his  arm.  The  touch  seemed  to  calm 
his  friend,  and,  after  swallowing  several  times 
as  it  had  been  a  knot  in  his  throat,  at  last 
he  spoke. 

For  the  second  time  in  his  life  Maurice 
von  Ijynar  stood  alone  among  his  enemies  ; 
but  this  time  in  peril  far  deadlier  than 
among  the  roisterous  pleasantries  of  Castle 
Kerns1)erg.  Yet  lie  was  as  little  daunted 
now  as  then.  Once  on  a  time  a  duchess  had 
sa\ed  him.  Now  a  ])]'incess  loved  him.  And 
even  if  she  could  not  save  him,  still  that 
^\as  better. 

"■  So,"  cried  J^rince  Jjouis,  in  the  curiously 
uneven  voice  of  a  coward  lasliing  himself 
into  a  fury,  "  you  hnYG  played  out  your 
treachery  upon  a  reigning  Prince  of  Court- 
land.  You  clieated  me  at  Castle  Kernsberg. 
Now  you  have  made  me  a  laughing  stock 
througliout  the  Empire.  You  have  shamed 
a  maiden  of  my  house,  my  sistei',  the  daughter 
of  my  fatlier.  Wliat  ha^e  you  to  say  ere  1 
order  you  to  be  flung  out  from  the  battle- 
ments of  the  westeiMi  tower  ?  " 

*'Ere  it  comes  to  that  1  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say,  Prince;  liouis,"  interrupted 
Prince  Wasp,  smiling.  *'  We  must  not  waste 
such  dainty  powers  of  masrpierade  on  any- 
tliing  so  vulgar  as  the  hangman's  rope." 

"Gentlemen  and  princes,"  Maurice  von 
Tjynar  answered,  "  tliat  which  I  have  done 
I  liave  done  for  the  sake  of  my  mistress,  the 
Lady  Joan,  and  I  am  not  afraid.  Prince 
Louis,  it  was  her  will  and  intent  never  to 
come  to  Courtland  as  your  wife.  She  would 
not  have  been  taken  ah've.  It  was  therefore 
the  duty  of  her  servants  to  preserve  her  life, 
and  I  offei'cd  myself  in  her  stead.  My  life 
was  hers  already,  for  she  had  preserver!  it. 
She  liad  given.  It  was  hers  to  take.  With 
the   chief   captains  of   Kernsberg  I   plotted 


that  slie  should  be  seized  and  carried  to  a 
])lace  of  refuge  wherein  no  foe  could  ever 
find  her.  There  she  abides  witli  chosen  men 
to  guard  her.  I  took  her  place  and  was 
delivered  up  that  Kernsberg  might  be  cleared 
of  its  enemies.  Gladly  I  came  tliat  I  might 
pay  a  little  of  my  debt  to  my  sovran  lady 
and  liege  mistress,  Joan  Duchess  of  Kerns- 
boi'g  and  Holienstein." 

"  Nobly  })erorated  !  "  cried  Pi'ince  Ivan, 
clapjiing  liis  hands.  "  Right  sonorously  ended . 
Faith,  a  paladin,  a  deli\'ercr  of  oppressed 
damsels,  a  very  carnival  masquei'ader  !  He 
will  play  you  the  dragon,  this  fellow^  or  he 
will  act  Saint  George  mth  a  sword  of  lath  ! 
He  will  amble  as  tlie  hobl)y-horse,  or  be  the 
Holy  Yirgin  in  a  miracle  play.  Well,  lie 
shall  play  in  one  more  good  scene  ere  I  liave 
done  with  him.  But,  listen.  Sir  Mummer, 
in  all  this  thei'e  is  no  word  of  the  Princess 
Margaret.  How^  comes  it  that  you  loudly 
proclaim  haM'ng  given  yourself  a  noble 
sacrifice  for  one  fair  lady,  when  at  the  same 
time  you  are  secretly  mari'ied  to  another  ? 
Are  you  a  delixerer  of  ladies  by  wholesale  ? 
Spealv  to  this  point.  Let  us  have  another 
nol)le  period — its  sitlrject  my  alfianced  bride. 
Already  we  have  heard  of  your  high  devotion 
to  Prince  Louis's  wife.     Well     next!" 

But  it  was  the  J^rincess  who  spoke  from 
where  she  stood  behind  the  crossed  swords  of 
Iier  guards. 

"  That  /  will  answer.  I  am  a  woman,  and 
weak  in  your  hands,  princes  both.  You 
have  set  the  gi'as])  of  rude  men-at-arms  upon 
the  wrists  of  a  Princess  of  Courtland.  lUii 
you  am  never  compel  her  soul.  lirothei 
Louis,  Jiiy  father  committed  mo  to  you  as  a 
little  child-  have  I  not  been  a  loving  and 
{I  faithful  sister  to  you  ?  And  till  this 
Muscovite  came  between  Avere  you  not  good 
to  me  ?  Whci'efore  have  you  changed  ? 
Why  has  he  made  you  cruel  to  your  little 
Margaret  ?" 

Pi'ince  Louis  turned  tow«u"ds  his  sister, 
moving  his  hands  uncei'tainly  and  even  dc 
precatingly. 

Ivan  moved  rpiickly  to  his  side  and 
whispered  something  which  rekindled  the 
light  of  anger  in  the  weakling's  eyes. 

"  You  are  no  sistei*  of  mine,"  he  said  ; 
"  you  have  disgraced  your  family  and  youi'- 
self.  Whether  it  be  true  or  no  that  you  are 
mari'ied  to  this  man  matters  little  !  " 

"  It  is  true  ;  I  do  not  lie  !  "  said  Margaret, 
recoveri ng  herself. 

*'So  much  tlie  worse,  then,  and  he  sludl 
suffer  for  it.  At  least  I  can  hide,  if  I  cannot 
prevent  your  shame  !  " 
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"  I  will  never  give  him  up  ;  nothing  on 
earth  shall  part  our  love  !  " 

Prince  Ivan  smiled  delicately,  turning  to 
where  she  stood  r.t  the  end  of  the  hall. 

"Sweet  Princess,"  he  said,  "divorce  is, 
I  understand,  contrary  to  your  holy  Roman 
faith.  But  in  my  land  we  have  discovered  a 
readier  way  than  any  papal  bull.  Be  good 
enough  to  observe  this  "—he  held  a  dagger 
in  his  hand.  "  It  is  a  little  blade  of  steel, 
but  a  span  long,  and  narrow  as  one  of 
your  dainty  fi ugers,  yet  it  will  divorce 
the  best  married  pair  in  the  world." 

"  But  neither  dagger  nor  the 
hate  of  enemies  can  sever  love," 
Margaret  answered  proudly.  '.    • :. 

"  You  may  slay  my  husband,  , . "  .^ 

but  he  is  mine  still.     You 
cannot  twain  our  souls." 

The  Prince  shrugged 
his  shoulderand  opened 
his  palms  deprecatin  gly . 

"  Madam,"  he  said, 
"  I  shall  be  satisfied 
with    twaining   your 
bodies.         In     holy 
Russia  we  are  plain 
men.      We   have   a 
saying, '  No  one  hath 
ever    seen   a   soul. 
Let  the  body  con- 
tent you ! '     When 
this  gentleman  is 
—  what    I    shall 
make  him,  he  is 
welcome    to   any 
communion   of 
souls    to    which 
he     can     attain. 
I     promise    you 
that,    so    far    as 
he  is  concerned, 
you  shall  find  me . 
neither     exigent 
lover  nor  jealous 
husband!" 

Tlie  Princess 
looked  at 
Maurice.  Her 
eyes  had  dw^elt 
defiantly  on  the 
Prince  of  Mus- 
covy whilst  he  was  speaking,  but  now  a  softer 
light,  gentle  yet  brave,  crept  into  them. 

"  Fear  not,  my  husband,"  she  said.  "  If 
the  steel  divide  us,  the  steel  can  also  unite. 
They  cannot  watch  so  close,  nor  bind  so  tight, 
but  that  I  can  find  a  way.  Or,  if  iron  will 
not  pierce,  fire  burn,  or  water  drown,  I  have 


"  The  good  wives  of  Courtland  U)oked  down  to  see  the  great  folk  pass." 


a  drug  that  will  open  the  door  which  leads 
to  you.  Fear  not,  dearest,  I  shall  meet  you 
unashamed,  and  as  your  loyal  wife,  without 
soil  or  stain,  yet  look  into  your  true  eyes." 

"  I  declare  you  have  taught  your  mistress 
the  tiick  of  words  !  "  cried  the  Prince  de- 
lightedly.     "Count   von    Loen,    the    Lady 

Margaret  has  quite 
your  manner.  She 
speaks  to  slow 
music." 

But  even  the 
sneers  of  Prince 
Ivan  could  not 
filch  the  greatness 
out  of  their  loves, 
and  Prince  I^ouis 
was  obviously 
wavering.  Ivan's 
quick  eye  noted 
this  and  lie  in- 
stantly adniinis- 
tered  a  fillip. 

"  xire  you  not 
moved,  Louis  ?  " 
he  said.  "  How 
shamelessly  hard 
is  your  heart! 
This  liandsome 
youth,  whom  any 
part  sets  like  a 
wedding  favour 
and  fits  like  his 
own  delicate  skin, 
condescends  to 
become  your  kins- 
man. Where  is 
yoar  welcome, 
your  kinsmanlike 
manners?  Go, fall 
upon  his  neck  ! 
Kiss  him  on  either 
cheek.  Is  he  not 
your  heir  ?  He 
hath  only  seques- 
trated your  wife, 
married  your 
sister.  Your  only 
brother  is  a  child- 
less priest.  There 
needs  only  your 
decease  to  set  him 
on  the  throne  of  the  Princedom.  Give 
him  time.  How  easily  he  has  compassed  all 
this  !  He  will  manage  the  rest  as  easily. 
And  then — listen  to  the  shouting  in  the 
streets.  I  can  hear  it  already.  '  Long  live 
Maurice  the  Bastard,  Prince  of  Courtland!'" 
And  the  Prince  of  Muscovy  laughed  loud 
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and  long.  But  Prince  Lonis  did  not  laugh. 
His  eyes  glared  upon  tlie  prisoner  like  tliose 
of  a  wild  beast  cangbt  in  a  corner  when  it 
wishes  to  fiee  l)ut  cannot. 

"  He  shall  die — this  day  shall  be  his  last, 
[swear  it!"  he  cried.  "He  hatli  mocked 
me,  and  I  will  slay  him  with  my  hand." 

He  drew  the  dagger  from  his  beh.  Ihit 
in  the  centre  of  the  hall  the  Sparhawk  stood 
so  still  and  quiet  tliat  Prince  Louis  hesitated. 
Ivan  laid  a  soft  hand  upon  his  wrist  and  as 
gently  drew  the  dagger  out  of  his  grasp. 

"  Nay,  my  Prince,  we  will  give  him  a 
worthier  passing  than  tliat.  So  noble  a 
knight-errant  must  die  no  connnon  death. 
What  say  you  to  the  Ukraine  Cross,  the  Cross 
of  Steeds  ?  I  have  here  four  hoi'ses,  [dl  Avild 
from  tlie  steppes.  This  squire  of  dames, 
this  woman-nnunmer,  liath,  as  now  we  know, 
four  several  limbs.  By  a  strange  coincidence 
I  have  a  wild  horse  for  each  of  these.  Let 
limbs  iuid  steeds  be  severally  attached,  my 
Cossacks  know  how.  Upon  each  flardv  let 
the  lash  be  laid -and — well,  the  Princess 
Margaret  is  welcome  to  her  liege  lord's  soul. 
J  warrant  she  will  not  desire  his  body  any 
more." 

At  this  Margaret  tottered,  her  knees  giving 
way  beneath  her,  so  that  her  guards  stood 
nearer  to  catch  her  if  she  should  fall. 

"  Louis  —my  brother,"  she  cried,  "  do  not 
listen  to  the  monster.  Kill  my  liusbaiid  if 
you  must — because  I  love  him.  But  do  not 
torture  him.  By  the  last  words  of  our 
mother,  by  the  memory  of  our  fatlier,  by 
your  faith  in  the  Most  Pitiful  Son  of  God,  I 
charge  you — do  not  this  devilry." 

Prince  Ivan  did  not  give  Louis  of  ( V)urt- 
land  time  to  re|)ly  to  liis  sister's  appeal. 

"The  most  noble  Princess  mistakes,"  he 
murmured  suavely.  "  Death  by  the  Cross  of 
Steeds  is  no  torture.  It  is  the  easiest  and 
swiftest  of  deaths.  I  liave  witnessed  it  often. 
In  my  country  it  is  reserved  for  the  greatest 
and  tlie  most  distinguished.  Xo  common 
felon  dies  by  the  Cross  of  Steeds,  but  men 
wdiose  pride'  it  is  to  die  greatly.  We  will 
show  you  to-morrow  on  the  plain  across  the 
river  that  I  s])eak  tlie  truth.  It  is  a  noble 
sight  and  all  ('oui'tland  shall  be  there.  AVhat 
say  you,  Louis  ?  Sliall  this  springald  seat 
himself  in  your  princely  chair,  or — shall  we 
try  the  Cross  of  the  Ukraine  ? " 

"  Have  it  your  own  way,  Prince  Ivan  !  " 
said  Louis,  and  w^ent  out  without  anotlier 
word.  The  Muscovite  stood  a  moment  look- 
ing from  Maurice  to  Margaret  and  back 
again.  He  was  smiling  his  inscrutable 
Oriental  smile. 


"  The  Prince  has  given  rac  discretion,"  he 
said  at  last.  "  I  might  order  you  both  to 
separate  dungeons,  but  I  am  an  easy  man 
and  delight  in  the  domestic  affections.  I 
would  see  the  parting  of  two  such  faithful 
lovers.  I  may  learn  somewhat  that  shall 
stand  me  in  good  stead  in  the  future.  It  is 
my  ill-fortune  that  till  now  I  have  had  little 
experience  of  the  gentler  emotions." 

He  raised  his  liand. 

"Let  the  Princess  pass,"  he  cried.  The 
guards  dropped  their  swords  to  their  sides. 
They  had  been  restraiidng  her  with  as  much 
gentleness  as  their  duty  would  perndt. 

Instantly  the  Princess  Margaret  ran  for- 
^vard  with  eager  appeal  on  her  face.  She 
dropped  on  her  knees  before  the  Prince  of 
Muscovy  and  clasped  her  hands  in  supplica- 
tion. 

"  Prince  Ivan,"  she  said,  "  I  pray  you  for 
the  love  of  God  to  spare  him,  to  let  him  go. 
I  pi'omise  never  to  see  him  more.  I  will  go 
to  a  nunnery.  I  will  look  no  more  upon  the 
face  of  day." 

"Tliat,  above  all  tilings,  I  cannot  allow," 
said  the  Prince.  "  So  fair  a.  face  must  see 
many  suns— soon,  I  trust,  in  Moscow  city 
and  by  my  side." 

"  ]\iargaret,"  said  the  Sparhawk,  "  it  is 
useless  to  plead.  Do  not  idjase  yourself  in 
the  ])resence  of  our  enemy.  You  cannot 
toucli  a  man's  heart  when  his  breast  covers  a 
stone.  Bid  me  good-bye  and  be  bra\'e.  The 
time  will  not  be  long." 

From  the  place  where  Margaret  the  loving 
woman  had  kneeled  Margaret  the  princess 
rose  to  her  feet  at  the  word  of  her  husband. 
Without  deigning  even  to  glance  at  Ivan, 
wlio  had  stooped  to  assist  her,  she  passed 
him  by  and  went  to  Yon  Lynai'.  He 
field  out  liotli  his  hands  and  took  her  little 
trembling  ones  in  a  strong,  assured  clasp. 

The  Prince  watclied  the  pair  with  a  chill 
smile. 

"  Margaret,"  said  Maurice,  "this  will  not 
be  for  long.  What  matters  the  ford,  so  that 
we  both  pass  o\'er  the  ri\'er.  Be  brave,  little 
wife.  The  crossing  Avill  not  be  long,  nor  the 
water  dee|).  Tliey  cannot  take  from  us  that 
wdiich  is  ours.  And  He  who  joined  us,  whose 
priest  blessed  us,  will  unite  us  anew^  when 
and  where  it  seemeth  good  to  Him  !  " 

"  Maurice,  I  cannot  let  you  die — and  by 
such  a  terrible  death  !  " 

"  Dearest,  what  does  it  matter  ?  I  am 
yours.  Wherever  my  spirit  may  wander,  I 
am  yours  alone.  I  will  think  of  you  when 
the  Black  Water  shallows  to  the  brink.  On 
the  further  side  I   will  wait  a  dav  and  th(Mi 
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you  will  meet  me  there.  To  joii  it  may  be 
years.  It  will  be  but  a  day  to  me.  And  I 
sliall  be  tliere.  So,  little  Margaret,  good- 
night. Do  not  forget  that  I  love  you.  I 
would  have  made  you  very  happy,  if  I  had 
had  time — ah,  if  I  had  had  time  !  " 

Ijike  a  child  after  its  bedside  prayer  she 
lifted  up  her  face  to  be  kissed. 

"Good-night,  Maurice,"  she  said  simply. 
"  Wait  for  me ;  I  shall  not  be  long  after  !  " 

She  laid  her  brow  a  moment  on  his  breast. 
Then  she  lifted  her  head  and  walked  slowly 
and  proudly  out  of  the  hall.  The  guard 
fell  in  beliind  her,  and  Maurice  von  Lynar 
was  left  alone  with  the  Prince  of  Muscovy. 

As  the  door  closed  upon  the  Princess  a 
sudden  devilish  grimace  of  fury  distorted  the 
countenance  of  the  Prince  Ivan.  Hitherto 
he  had  been  studiously  and  even  caressingly 
courteous.  But  now  bestrode  swiftly  up  to 
his  captive  and  smote  him  across  the  mouth 
with  the  back  of  his  gauntleted  liand. 

"  That  !  "  he  said  furiously,  "  that  for  the 
lips  which  have  kissed  hers.  To-morrow  I 
shall  pay  the  rest  of  my  debt.  Yes,  by  the 
most  high  God,  I  will  pay  it  with  usury 
thereto !  " 

A  til  in  tliread  of  scarlet  showed  upon  the 
white  of  Maurice  von  Lynar's  chin  and 
trickled  slowly  downwards.  But  he  uttered 
no  word.  Only  he  looked  his  enemy  very 
straightly  in  the  eyes,  and  those  of  the 
Muscovite  dropped  before  that  defiant  regard. 


CHAPTER   XL. 

THE   UKRAINE   CROSS. 

Upon  the  green  plain  beside  the  Alia  a  great 
multitude  was  assembled.  They  had  come 
together  to  witness  a  sight  never  seen  in 
Courtland  before,  the  dread  punishment  of 
the  Ukraine  Cross.  It  was  to  be  done,  they 
said,  upon  the  body  of  the  handsome  youth, 
wuth  whom  the  Princess  Margaret  was  secretly 
in  love — some  even  whispered  married  to 
him. 

The  townsfolk  murmured  among  them- 
selves. This  w^as  certainly  the  beginning  of 
the  end.  Who  knew  what  would  come  next  ? 
If  the  barbarous  Muscovite  punishments 
began  in  Courtland,  it  would  end  in  all  of 
them  being  made  slaves,  liable  at  any  moment 
to  knout  and  plet.  Ivan  had  bewitched  the 
Prince.  That  was  clear,  and  for  a  certainty 
the  Princess  Margaret  wept  night  and  day. 
In  this  fashion  ran  the  bruit  of  that  which 
was  to  be. 

"  Torn  to  pieces  by  wild  horses."    It  was  a 


thing  often  talked  about,  but  one  which  none 
had  seen  in  a  civilised  country  for  a  thousand 
years.  AVhere  was  it  to  be  done  ?  It  was 
shocking,  terrible  ;  but— ^it  would  be  worth 
seeing.  So  all  the  city  went  out,  the  men  with 
weapons  under  their  cloaks  pressing  as  near 
as  the  soldiers  would  allow  them,  while  the 
women,  being  more  pitiful,  stood  afar  off 
and  wept  into  their  aprons — only  putting 
aside  the  corners  that  they  might  see  clearly 
and  miss  nothing. 

At  ten  a  great  green  square  of  riverside 
grass  was  held  by  the  archers  of  Courtland. 
The  people  extended  as  far  back  as  the 
shrine  of  the  Virgin,  where  at  the  city 
entrance  travellers  are  wont  to  give  thanks 
for  a  favourable  journey.  At  eleven  the 
lances  of  Prince  Ivan's  Cossacks  were  seen 
topping  the  city  wall.  On  the  high  bank  of 
the  Alia  the  people  were  craning  their  necks 
and  looking  over  each  other's  shoulders. 

The  wild  music  of  the  Cossacks  came 
nearer,  each  man  with  the  butt  of  his  lance 
set  upon  his  thigh,  and  the  pennon  of  blue 
and  white  waving  above.  Then  a  long 
pitying  "A— a — h ! "  went  up  from  the  people. 
For  now  the  Sparhawk  was  in  sight,  and 
they  swayed  from  the  Riga  Gate  to  the  slirine 
of  John  Evangelist,  like  a  willow  copse 
stricken  by  a  squall  from  oif  the  Ikiltic,  so 
that  it  shows  the  under-grey  of  its  leaves. 

"  The  poor  lad  !    So  handsome,  so  young  !  " 

The  first  soft  universal  hush  of  pity  broke 
presently  into  myriad  exclamations  of  anger 
and  deprecation.  "  How  high  he  holds  his 
head  !  See  !  They  have  opened  his  shirt  at 
the  neck.  Poor  Princess,  how  she  must  love 
him !  His  hands  are  tied  behind  his  back. 
He  rides  in  that  jolting  cart  as  if  he  were  a 
conqueror  in  a  triumphal  procession,  instead 
of  a  victim  going  to  his  death." 

"  Pity,  pity  that  one  so  young  should 
die  such  a  death  !  They  say  she  is  to  be 
carried  up  to  the  top  of  tlie  Castle  wall  that 
she  may  see.  Ah,  here  he  comes  !  He  is 
smiling  !  God  forgive  the  butchers,  who  by 
strength  of  brute  beasts  would  tear  asunder 
those  comely  limbs  that  were  fitted  to  be  a 
w^oman's  joy  !  Down  with  all  false  and  cruel 
Princes,  say  I !  Nay,  mistress,  I  will  not  be 
silent.  And  there  are  many  liere  who  will 
back  me,  if  I  be  called  in  question.  Who  is 
the  Muscovite,  that  he  should  bring  his 
abominations  into  Courtland  ?  If  I  had  my 
way,  Prince  Conrad " 

"Hush,  hush  I  Here  they  come  !  Side 
by  side,  as  usual,  the  devil  and  his  dupe. 
Aha !  there  is  no  sound  of  cheerhig  !  Let  but 
a  man  shout,  'Long  live  the  Prince,'  and  I  will 
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slit  his  wizzand.  I,  Henry  the  coppersmith, 
will  do  it !  He  shall  sleep  with  pennies  on 
his  ejes  this  night !  " 

So  through  the  lane  by  which  the  gate 
communicated  with  the  tapestried  stand  set 
apart  for  the  greater  spectators,  the  Princes 
Louis  and  Ivan,  fool  and  knave,  servant  and 
master,  took  their  way.  And  they  had 
scarce  passed  when  the  people,  mutinous  and 
muttering,  surged  black  behind  the  archers' 
guard. 

"  Back  there — stand  back  !  Way  for 
their  Excellencies — way  !  " 

"  Stand  back  yourselves,"  came  the  growl- 


ing answer.  "  We  be  free  men  of  Courtland. 
You  will  find  we  are  no  Muscovite  serfs,  and 
that  or  the  day  be  done.  Karl  Wendelin, 
think  shame — thou  that  art  my  sister's  son — 
to  be  aiding  and  abetting  such  heathen 
cruelty  to  a  Christian  man,  all  that  you  may 
eat  a  great  man's  meat  and  wear  a  jerkin 
purfled  with  gold." 

Such  cries  and  others  worse  pursued  the 
Princes'  train  as  it  went. 

"  Cossack — Cossack  !  You  are  no  Court- 
landers,  you  archers  !  ^Not  a  girl  in  the  city 
will  look  at  you  after  this !  Butchers' 
slaughtermen  every  one  !     Whipped  hounds 
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that  are  afraid  of  ten  score  Muscovites  ! 
Down,  dogs,  knock  your  foreheads  on  the 
ground  !     Here  conies  a  Muscovite  !  " 


Thus  angrily  ran  tainit  and  jeer,  till 
the  Courtknd  guard,  mostly  young  fellows 
with  relatives  and  sweethearts  among  the 
crowd,  grew  well-nigh  frantic  with  rage  and 
shame.  The  rabble,  which  had  hung  on 
the  Priuce  of  Muscovy  so  long  as  he  scattered 
his  largesse,  had  now  wheeled  about  with 
characteristic  hckleness. 

"See  yonder!  What  are  they  doiug  ? 
Peter  Altmaar,  what  are  they  doing  ?  Tell 
us,  long  man  !  Of  what  use  is  your  great 
fathom  of  pump-water  ?  Can  you  do 
nothing  for  your  meat  but  reach  down 
black  puddings  from  the  rafters  ?  " 

At  this  all  eyes  turned  to  Peter,  a  lanky, 
overgrown  lad  with  a  keen  eye,  a  weak 
mouth,  and  the  gift  of  words. 

"  Speak  up,  Peter  !  Aye,  listen  to  Peter 
— a  good  lad,  Peter,  as  ever  was  !  " 

''  Strong  Jan  the  smith,  take  him  on  your 
back  so  that  he  may  see  the  better  !  " 

"  Hush,  there  !  Stop  that  woman  weep- 
ing. We  cannot  hear  for  her  noise.  Slie 
says  he  is  like  her  son,  does  she  ?  AYell, 
then,  there  will  be  time  enough  to  weep  for 
him  afterwards." 

"  They  are  bringing  up  four  horses  from 
the  Muscovite  camp.  The  folk  are  getting 
as  far  off  as  they  can  from  their  heels," 
began  Peter  Altmaar,  looking  under  his 
hand  over  the  people's  heads.  "  Half  a 
score  of  men  are  at  each  brute's  head. 
How  they  plunge  !  They  will  never  stand 
still  a  moment.  Ah,  they  are  tethering 
them  to  the  great  posts  of  stone  in  the 
middle  of  the  green  square.  Between,  there 
is  a  table— no,  a  w^ooden  square  stand  like  a 
priest's  platform  in  Lent  when  he  tells  us 
our  sins  outside  the  church." 


"  The  Princes  are  sitting  their  horses, 
watching.  Bravo,  that  was  well  done.  W^e 
come  near  to  seeing  the  colour  of  the 
Muscovite  brains  that  time.  One  of  the 
wild  horses  spread  his  hoofs  on  either  side  of 
Prince  Ivan's  head  !  " 

"  God  send  him  a  better  aim  next  time  ! 
Tell  on,  Peter  !     Aye,  get  on,  good  Peter  !  " 

"  The  Princes  have  gone  up  into  their 
balcony.  They  are  laughing  and  talking  as 
if  it  were  a  raree  show  !  " 

*'  What  of  him,  good  Peter  ?  How  takes 
he  all  this  ?  " 


"  What  of  whom  ?  "  queried  Peter,  who, 
like  all  great  talkers,  was  rapidly  growing 
testy  under  questioning. 

''There  is  but  one  'he'  to-day,  man. 
The  young  man,  the  Princess  Margaret's 
sweetheart." 

"  They  have  brought  him  down  from  the 
cart.  The  Cossacks  are  close  about  him. 
They  have  put  all  the  Courtland  men  far 
back." 

"  Aye,  aye  ;  they  dare  not  trust  them.  Oh, 
for  an  hour  of  Prince  Coiuml  !  li  we  of  the 
city  trades  had  but  a  leader,  this  shame 
slionld  not  blot  our  name  throughout  all 
Christendom!     Wliat  now,  Peter?" 

"  The  Muscovites  are  binding  the  lad  to  a 
wooden  frame  like  the  lintels  of  a  door.  He 
stands  erect,  his  hands  in  the  corners  abo\e, 
and  his  feet  hi  the  corners  below.  They 
have  stripped  him  to  the  waist." 

"Hold  me  up,  Jan  the  smith!  I  would 
see  this  out,  that  you  may  tell  your  children 
and  your  children's  children.  Aye— ah,  so 
it  is.  It  is  true.  Sainted  Virgin  !  I  can  see 
his  body  white  in  tlie  sunshine.  It  shines 
slender  as  a  peeled  willow  >\and." 

Then  the  woman  who  had  wept  began 
again.     Her  wailing  angered  tlie  people. 

"  He  is  like  my  son — save  him !  He  is 
the  make  and  image  of  my  Kaspar.  Slender 
as  a  young  willow,  supple  as  an  ash,  eyed  like 
the  berries  of  the  sloe-thorn,  (live  me  a 
sword  !  Give  an  old  woman  a  sword,  and  I 
will  deliver  him  myself,  for  my  Kaspar's  sake. 
God's  grace  !  Is  there  never  a  man  amongst 
you  ?  " 

And  as  her  voice  rose  into  a  shriek  there 
ran  through  all  the  multitude  the  shiver  of 
fear  with  which  a  great  crowd  expects  a 
horror.  A  hush  fell  broad  and  equal  as 
dew  out  of  a  clear  sky.  A  mighty  silence 
lay  on  all  the  folk.  Peter  Altmaar's  lips 
moved,  but  no  sound  came  from  them.  For 
now  Maurice  was  set  on  high,  so  that  all 
could  see.  White  against  the  sky  of  noon, 
making  the  cross  of  Saint  Andrew  within 
the  oblong  framework  to  which  he  was  lashed, 
they  could  discern  the  slim  body  of  the  young 
man  who  was  about  to  be  torn  in  sunder.  The 
executioners  held  him  up  thus  a  minute  or 
two  for  a  spectacle,  aiid  then,  their  arrange- 
ments completed,  they  lowered  that  living 
crucifix  till  it  lay  flat  upon  its  little  platform, 
with  the  limbs  extended  stark  and  tense 
towards  the  heels  of  the  plunging  wild  horses 
of  the  Ukraine. 

Then  again  the  voice  of  Peter  Altmaar 
was  heard,  now  ringing  false  like  an  untuned 
fiddle.   "  They  are  welding  the  manacles  upon 
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his  ankles  and  wrists.  Listen  to  the  strokes 
of  the  hammer." 

And  in  the  hush  which  followed,  faintly 
and  musically,  they  could  hear  iron  ring  on 
iron  like  anvil  strokes  in  a  village  smithy 
heard  in  tlie  hush  of  a  summer's  afternoon. 

"  Blessed  Virgin,  tbey  are  casting  loose  the 
horses !  A  (Jossack  with,  a  cruel  whip  stands 
by  each,  to  lash  him  to  fury  !  Tliey  are 
slipping  the  platform  from  under  him.  God 
in  lieaven  !     What  is  tliis  ?  " 


Hitherto  tlie  eyes  of  the  great  multitude, 
which  on  tliree  sides  surrouiukxl  the  place  of 
execntion,  had  l)een  turned  inward.  But 
now  with  one  accord  tliey  were  gazing,  uot 
on  the  terrible  preparations  which  had  come 
so  near  a  bloody  consummation,  but  over  the 
green  tree-studded  Alia  meads  towards  a 
group  of  horsemen  who  were  approaching 
at  a  swift  hand-gallop. 

AVberenpon  Petei',  tbe  lank  giant,  was  in 
greater  re(|uest  than  ever. 

"  What  do  they  loolv  at,  good  Peter — tell 
us  quickly?  Will  the  horses  not  pull?  Will 
the  irons  not  hold?  Have  tlie  ro})es  broken? 
Is  it  a  miracle  ?  Is  it  a  rescue  ?  Thunder- 
weather,  man !  Do  not  stand  and  gape. 
Speak— tell  us  wluit  you  see,  or  we  will  prod 
you  behind  with  our  daggers  I  " 

"  Half  a  dozen  riding  fast  towards  the 
l^rinces'  stand,  and  bolding  u|)  their  hands — 
nay,  there  are  a  dozen.  The  1/rinces  are 
standing  up  to  look.  Tlie  men  have  stopped 
casting  loose  the  wild  horses.  The  man  on 
the  frame  is  lying  yery  still,  but  the  chains 
from  his  ankles  and  arms  are  not  yet  fastened 
to  the  traces." 

"  (io  on,  I^eter !  How  slow  you  are,  Peter! 
Stupid  Peter  !  " 

"  There  is  a  >yo]nan  among  those  who  ride 
^  no,  two  !  Tliey  are  getting  near  tlie  skirts 
of  the  crowd.  Men  are  shouting  and  throw- 
ing up  their  hands  in  the  air.  I  cannot  tell 
wiiat  for.  The  soldiers  have  their  hats  on  tlie 
top  of  their  pikes.    Tliey,  too,  are  sliouting  ! " 

As  Peter  paused  tlie  confused  noise  of  a. 
multitude  crying  out,  every  man  for  himself, 
was  l)oriie  across  the  crowd  on  the  wind. 
As  wben  a  great  stone  is  cast  into  a  little 
hill-set  tarn,  and  the  wavelet  runs  round, 
sw^amping  the  margin's  pebbles  and  swaying 
the  reeds,  so  there  ran  a  shiver,  and  then  a 
great  tidal  wave  of  excitement  through  all  that 
ring  which  surrounded  the  crucified  man,  the 
deadly  platform,  and  the  tethered  horses. 

Men  shouted  sympathetically  without 
knowing  why,  and  the  noise  they  made  was 


half  a  suppressed  groan,  so  eager  were 
they  to  take  part  in  that  which  should  be 
done  next.  They  thrust  their  women  kind 
behind  them,  shouldering  their  way  into  the 
thick  of  the  press  that  they  might  see  the 
more  clearly.  Every  weaponed  man  fingered 
that  which  he  chanced  to  carry.  Yet  none 
in  all  tbat  mighty  assembly  liad  the  least 
conception  of  what  was  really  about  to  happen. 

By  this  time  there  was  no  more  need  of 
Peter  Altmaar.  The  ring  was  rapidly  closing 
now  all  about,  save  upon  the  meadow  side, 
wliere  a  lane  was  kept  open.  Through  this 
living  alley  came  a  knight  and  a  lady — the 
latter  in  riding  habit  and  broad  velvet  cap, 
the  knight  with  his  visor  up,  but  armed 
from  head  to  foot,  a  dozen  squires  and 
men-at-arms  following  in  a  compact  little 
cloud  ;  and  as  they  came  tliey  were  greeted 
with  the  enthusiastic  acclaim  of  all  that 
mighty  concourse. 

About  them  eddied  the  people,  overflowing 
and  sweeping  away  the  Cossacks,  carrying 
the  Courtlaiid  archers  with  them  in  a  mad 
frenzy  of  fraternisation.  In  the  stand  above 
Prince  Tjouis  could  be  seen  shrilling  com- 
mands, yet  dumb  show  w^as  all  he  could 
achieve,  so  universal  the  clamour  beneath 
him.  But  the  Princess  Margaret  heard  the 
shouting  and  her  heart  leaped. 

"  Prince  Conrad — our  own  Prince  Conrad, 
he  lias  come  back,  our  true  Prince  !  We 
knew  he  was  no  priest  I  Coui'tland  for  ever  ! 
Down  witli  Louis  the  ci'aven  !  Down  ^\  itli 
the  Muscovite!  Tlie  young  man  shall  not 
die!  The  Princess  shall  have  her  sweet- 
heart !  " 

And  as  soon  as  the  cavalcade  had  come 
within  tlie  square  the  living  wave  broke 
black  over  all.  The  riders  (x)uld  not 
dismount,  so  thick  the  press.  The  halters 
of  the  wild  horses  were  cut,  and  right 
speedily  they  made  a  way  for  themselves, 
the  peo])le  falling  back  and  (;losing  again 
so  soon  as  they  had  passed  out  across  the 
plain  with  neck  arched  to  their  knees  and  a 
wild  flourish  of  unanimous  hoofs. 

Then  the  cries  began  again.  Swords  and 
bare  fists  were  shaken  at  the  grand  stand, 
where,  white  as  death.  Prince  Louis  still  kept 
his  place. 

"Prince  Conrad  and  the  Lady  Joan  !  " 

"  Kill  the  Muscovite,  the  torturer  !  " 

"  Death  to  Prince  Louis,  the  traitor  and 
the  coward  ! " 

"  We  will  save  the  lad  alive  !  " 

iVbout  the  centre  platform  whereon  the 
living  cross  was  extended  the  crnsli  grew 
first  oppressive  and  then  dangerous. 
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"  Back  there — you  are  killing  liiiii !  Back, 
I  say!" 

Tlieii  strong  men  took  staves  and  halberts 
out  of  tlie  hands  of  dazed  soldiermen,  and 
by  force  of  l)rawny  arms  and  sharp  pricking 
steel  pressed  tlie  people  back  breast  liigh. 
Tlie  smiths  who  had  riveted  the  wristlets 
and  ankle-rings  were  already  busy  with  tlieir 
files.  The  lashings  were  cast  loose  from  the 
frames.  A  lumdred  hands  chafed  the  white, 
swollen  limbs.  A  burgher  back  in  the 
crowd  slip])ed  his  cloak.     It  was  passed  over- 


raised  the  Bparhawk  high  on  their  plaited 
hands  that  all  men  might  see,  on  the  far 
skirts  of  the  crowd  Ivan  of  Muscovy,  with  a 
bitter  smile  on  liis  face,  gathered  together 
his  horsemen.  One  by  one  tliey  had  struggled 
out  of  the  press  while  all  men's  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  vivid  centrepiece  of  that 
great  whirlpool. 

"Set  Prince  Louis  in  your  midst  and  ride 
for  your  lives  I"  he  cried.  ''To  the  frontier, 
whei'c  bides  the  army  of  the  Czar  !  " 

AVith    a   flash   of    jKMinons  and  a  tossing 


''She  walked  proudly  out  of  the  hall.'' 


head  on  a  thousand  eager  hands  and  thrown 
across  tlie  young  man's  body. 

At  last  all  was  done,  and  dazed  and  blinded, 
but  unshaken  in  his  soul,  Maurice  Yon 
Lynar  stood  totteringly  upon  his  feet. 

"  Lift  him  up  !  Tiift  him  up  !  Tjet  us 
see  him  !  If  he  be  dead,  we  will  slay  Prince 
Jjouis  and  crucify  the  Muscovite  in  his  place ! " 

"  Ball  !  "  another  would  cry,  "  Ijouis  is  no 
longer  ruler  !     Conrad  is  the  true  Prince  !  " 

"  Down  W'ith  the  Buss,  the  Cossack  ! 
Where  are  thev  ?  Pursue  them  !  Kill  them !  " 


So  ran  the  fierce  shouts,  and  as  the  rescuers 


of  horses'  heads  they  obeyed,  but  Prince 
Ivan  himself  paused  upon  the  top  of  a  little 
swelling  rise  and  looked  back  towards  the 
Alia  bank. 

The  delivered  prisoner  was  being  held 
high  upon  men's  arms.  The  burgher's  cloak 
was  wra})ped  about  him  like  a  royal  robe. 

Prince  Ivan  gnashed  his  teeth  in  impotent 
anger. 

"  It  is  your  day.  Make  the  most  of  it," 
he  muttered.  "  In  three  days  I  will  come 
l)ack  !  And  then,  by  Michael  the  Archangel, 
I  will  crucify  one  of  you  at  every  str(M3t 
corner  and  cross-road  through  all  the  land 
of  Courtland  !  And  tliat  w^hicli  I  would  have 
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done  to  my  lady's  lover  shall  not  be  named 
beside  that  which  1  sliall  yet  do  !  " 

And  he  turned  and  rode  after  his  men,  in 
the  midst  of  whom  was  Prince  liouis,  his 
head  twisted  in  fear  and  apprehension  over 
his  slionLlei',  and  his  slack  hands  scarce  able 
to  hold  the  reins. 

After  this  manner  was  the  Sparhaw^k 
rescued  from  the  jaws  of  death,  and  thus 
came  Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand  the  second 
time  to  Conrtland. 

But  the  end  was  not  vet. 


CIIAPTER   XIJ. 

THE   LOVES   OF   PllIEST   AND    WIFE. 

It  remains  to  tell  how  these  great  things 
had  come  to  pass.  We  nuist  return  to 
Isle  Rugen  and  to  the  h:)nely  grange  on  the 
spit  of  sand  which  separates  the  Baltic  from 
the  waters  of  the  Freshwater  Haff. 

Many  things  have  happened  there  since 
Conrad  of  Conrtland,  Cardinal  and  Arch- 
bishop, awidved  to  find  by  his  bedside 
the  sleeping  girl  who  Avas  his  brother's  wife. 
Storms  have  overpassed  and  battles  have  been 
Avon  ere  tliese  two  came  riding  into  Court- 
land,  in  time  to  pi'event  tlie  dread  consum- 
mation of  the  Ukraine  Cross  and  to  l)aullv 
for  tlie  time  the  vengeance  of  l^rince  Wasp. 

On  Isle  Rugen,  where  the  pines  grew  dense 
and  green,  gripping  and  settling  the  tliin, 
sandy  soil  Avitli  their  ])reliensile  roots,  Joan 
and  (k)nrad  found  themsehes  nnich  alone. 
The  lady  of  the  grange  was  seldom  to  be 
seen,  save  Avhen  all  Avere  gathei'ed  together 
at  meals.  Werner  von  Orseln  and  the 
Phissenbiu'g  ca|)tains,  Jorian  and  Boris, 
played  cards  and  flung  hai'udess  dice  for 
Avhite  stones  of  a  certain  size  picked  from 
the  beach.  Dumb  Max  Ulrich  went  about 
liis  Avork  like  a  sluidow.  The  ten  soldiers 
mounted  guard  and  looked  out  to  sea  with 
their  elboAVS  on  their  knees  in  the  intervals. 
Three  times  a  week  the  solitary  boat,  Avitli 
Max  Ulrich  at  the  oars,  crossed  to  the 
landing-place  on  tlie  mainland  and  returned 
laden  with  provisions.  The  sea  Avas  empty 
before  their  eyes,  generally  deep  blue  and 
restless  Avitli  foam  caps.  P)ehind  tliem  the 
Half  lay  vacant  and  still  as  oil  in  a  kitchen 
basin. 

Yet  it  AA^as  not  dull  on  Isle  Rugen. 

The  osprey  flashed  and  fell  in  the  clear 
Avaters  of  the  Haff,  presently  to  re-emerge 
Avith  a  fish  in  his  beak,  the  drops  running 
like  a  broken  string  of  pearls  from  his 
scales.       Rough-legged    buzzards    screamed 


tlieir  harsh  and  melancholy  cry  as  on  slanted 
Avings  they  glided  down  inclines  of  sunshine 
or  lay  out  motionless  upon  the  viewless 
glorious  air.  Wild  geese  swept  overhead  out 
of  the  north  in  V-shaped  flocks.  The  sea- 
gulls tacked  and  balanced.  All-graceful  terns 
SAvung  thw^artAvays  tlie  blue  sky,  or  phmged 
headlong  into  the  long,  green  SAvells  Avith  the 
curve  of  falling  stars. 

It  Avas  a  place  of  forgetting,  and  in  the 
autumn  time  it  is  good  to  forget.  For 
Avinter  is  nigh,  Avhen  there  Avill  be  time  and 
enough  to  think  all  manner  of  sad  thoughts. 

So  in  the  September  weather  Joan  and 
Conrad  Avalked  much  together.  And  as 
Joan  forgot  Kernsberg  and  her  revenge, 
Rome  and  his  mission  receded  into  the 
background  of  the  young  man's  thouglits. 
Soon  they  met  undisguisedly  Avithout  fear  or 
shame.  This  Isle  Rugen  AA^as  a  place  apart 
— a  liaA^en  of  refuge  not  of  their  seeking. 
Mars  had  sent  one  there,  Neptune  tlie  other. 

Yet  Avhen  Conrad  Avoke  in  his  little  north- 
looking  room  in  the  lucid  pearl-grey  dawn 
he  had  some  bad  moments.  His  ax)avs,  his 
priesthood,  his  princedom  of  Holy  Church 
were  Avritten  in  fire  before  his  eyes.  His 
heart  Aveighed  lieaAT  as  if  cinctured  Avith  lead. 
And,  deeper  yet,  a  rat  seemed  to  gnaw  at  the 
springs  of  his  life. 

Also,  Avhen  the  falling  seas,  combing  the 
pebbly  beaches  Avitli  foamy  teeth,  rattled  the 
wet  shingle,  Joan  Avould  ofttimes  Avake  from 
sleep  and  lie  staring  wide-eyed  at  the  case- 
ment. Black  reproach  of  self  brooded  upon 
lier  spirit,  as  if  a  foul  bird  of  night  had 
fluttered  tlirough  tlie  open  AvindoAV  and  settled 
upon  hei'  breast.  The  po(U'  folk  of  Kernsberg 
-  her  fatlierland  iuA^aded  and  desolate,  the 
SparhaAvk  Avho  Avas  liei'  brother — nay,  the 
man  avIio  ought  to  have  been  the  ruler  slie 
Avas  not  Avortliy  to  be,  the  leader  in  Avar,  the 
laAvgiver  in  peace — these  lilled  her  mind  so 
that  sleep  fled  and  she  lay  pondering  plans  of 
escape  and  deliverance. 

l)Ut  of  one  thing  she  never  thought — of 
the  cathedral  of  Conrtland  and  tlie  husband 
to  Avhose  face  she  had  but  once  hf ted  lier  eyes. 

The  sun  looked  through  between  the  red 
cloud  bars.  These  he  left  soon  behind, 
turning  them  from  fiery  islands  to  banks  of 
fleecy  wool.  The  shadows  shot  SAviftly 
westward  and  then  began  slowly  to  shorten. 
In  his  cliamber  Prince  Conrad  rose  and  Avent 
to  the  Avindow.  A  rose-coloured  light  lay 
along  the  sea,  lioi'izon,  darting  betAveen  the 
dark  ])ine  stems  and  transmuting  the  bare 
sand-dunes  into  dreamy  marvels,  till  they 
touched  the  heart   like   glimpses   of    a  lost 
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Eden  seen  in  dreams.  The  black  bird  of 
night  flapped  its  way  behind  the  belting 
trees.  There  was  snch  a  thing  as  n  ghostlj 
rat  to  gnaw  nnseen  the  heart  of  man.  The 
bine  dome  of  sky  overhead  was  better  tlian 
the  holy  shrine  of  Peter  across  the  tawny 
flood  of  Tiber,  and  Isle  Rugen  more  to  be 
desired  than  the  seven- hilled  city  itself. 
Yea,  better  than  lifted  chalice  and  wafted 

incense,  Joan's  hand  in  his 

And  he  turned  from  the  window  with  a 
defiant  heart. 


At  her  casement,  which  opened  to  the  east, 
stood  at  the  same  moment  the  young 
Dnchess  of  Hohenstein.  Her  lips  were 
parted  and  the  mystery  of  the  new  day 
dwelt  in  her  eyes  like  the  memory  of  a  bene- 
diction. Southward  lay  the  world,  striving, 
warring,  sinning,  repenting,  elevating  the 
Host,  slaying  tlie  living,  and  burying  the  dead. 
But  between  ber  and  that  world  stretched  a 
wide  water  not  to  be  ci'ossed,  a  fixed  gulf  not 
to  be  passed  over.  It  was  the  new^  day,  and 
there  beneath  her  was  tlie  strip  of  silver 
sand  where  they  had  walked  yestereven,  when 
the  moon  w^as  full  and  the  wavelets  of  that 
sheltered  sea  crisped  in  silver  at  their  feet. 

An  hour  afterwards  these  two  met  and 
gave  each  other  a  hand  silently.  Then,  facing 
the  sunrise,  they  walked  eastward  along  the 
shore,  while  from  the  dusk  of  the  garden 
gate  Theresa  von  Lynar  watched  them  witli 
a  sad  smile  upon  her  face. 

"  Slie  is  learning  the  lesson  even  as  I 
learned  it,"  slie  murmured,  unconsciously 
thinking  aloud.  "  Well,  that  which  the  father 
taught  it  is  meet  that  the  daugliter  should 
learn.  Let  her  eat  the  fruit,  the  bitter  fruit 
of  love,  even  as  I  have  eaten  it !  " 

She  watched  a  little  longer,  standing  there 
with  the  pruning-knife  in  lier  hand.  Slie 
saw^  Conrad  turn  towards  Joan  as  they 
descended  a  little  dell  among  the  easteiMi 
sand-hills.  And  though  she  could  not  see, 
she  knew  that  two  hands  met  for  a 
moment,  ere  their  feet  climbed  the  opposite 
slope  of  dew- -drenched  sand.  A  swift  sol) 
took  her  unexpectedly  by  the  tliroat. 

"  And  yet,"  she  said,  "  were  all  to  do  over, 
would  not  Theresa  von  Lynar  again  learn 
that  lesson  from  Alpha  to  Omega,  eat  the 
Dead  Sea  fruit  to  its  bitterest  kernel,  in  order 
that  once  more  the  bud  might  open  and 
love's  flower  be  hers  ?  " 

Theresa  von  Lynar  at  lier  garden  door 
spoke  truth.  For  even  then  among  the 
sand-hills  the  bud  was  opening,  though  the 


year  was  on  the  wane  and  the  winter 
nigh. 

"  Happy  Isle  Rugen  ! "  said  Joan,  drawing 
a  breath  like  a  sigh.  "  Why  W'cre  we  born  to 
princedoms,  Conrad,  you  and  1  ?  " 

"  I  at  least  was  not,"  answered  her 
companion.  "  Dumb  Max's  jerkin  of  blue 
fits  me  better  than  any  robe  royal." 

They  stood  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
island.  Joan  was  leaning  on  the  crumbling 
wall  of  an  ancient  fort,  wdiich,  being  set  on 
a  promontory  from  Avhich  the  pine  trees 
drew^  back  a  little,  formed  at  once  a  place  of 
observation  and  an  objective  point  for  their 
walks.  She  turned  at  his  words  and  looked 
at  him.  Conrad,  indeed,  never  looked  better 
or  more  princely  than  in  that  rough  jerkin 
of  blue,  together  with  the  rough  forester's 
breeches  and  knitted  hose  which  lie  had 
borrowed  from  Theresa's  dumb  servitor. 

"  Conrad,"  said  Joan,  suddenly  standing 
erect  and  looking  directly  at  the  young  man, 
"  if  I  were  to  tell  you  tliat  I  have  resolved 
never  to  return  to  Kernsberg,  but  to  remain 
here  on  Isle  Rugen,  what  would  you  answer  ?" 

"  I  should  ask  to  be  your  companion — or, 
if  not,  your  bailiff !  "  said  the  Prince-Bishop 
promptly. 

"That  would  be  to  forget  your  holy  oflice!" 

A  certain  gentle  sadness  passed  over  the 
features  of  the  young  man. 

"  I  leave  many  things  undone  for  the  sake 
of  mine  office,"  he  said  :  "  but  the  canons  of 
the  Church  do  not  forbid  poverty,  nor  yet 
manual  labour." 

"  But  you  have  told  me  a  hundred  times," 
urged  Joan,  smiling  in  spite  of  herself, 
"  that  necessity  and  not  choice  made  you  a 
Churchman.  Does  that  necessity  no  longer 
exist  ?  " 

"  Nay,"  answered  Conrad  readily  as  before ; 
"but  smaller  necessities  yield  to  greater  !" 

"  And  the  greater  ?" 

"Why,"  he  answ^ered,  "what  say  you  to 
the  tempest  that  drove  me  hither — the  thews 
and  stout  heart  of  Werner  von  Orseln  and 
his  men,  not  to  speak  of  Captains  Boris  and 
Jorian  there?  Are  they  not  sufficient  reasons 
for  my  remaining  here  ? " 

He  paused  as  if  he  had  more  to  say. 

"Well?"  said  Joan  and  waited  for  him  to 
continue. 

"  There  is  something  else,"  he  said.  "  It 
is — it  is — that  I  cannot  bear  to  leave  you  ! 
(lod  knows  I  could  not  leave  you  if  I  Avould ! " 

Joan  of  Hohenstein  started.  The  words 
had  been  spoken  in  a  low  tone,  yet  with 
suppressed  vehemence,  as  though  driven  from 
the  young  man's  lips  against  his  will.     But 
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there  was  no  mistaking  their  purport.  Yet 
they  were  spoken  so  hopelessly,  and  withal 
so  gently,  that  she  could  not  be  angry. 

"Conrad — Conrad,"  she  murmured  re- 
proachfully, "I  thought  I  could  have  trusted 
you.  You  promised  never  again  to  forget 
what  we  must  both  remember  ! " 

"  In  so  thinking  you  did  well,"  he  replied  ; 
"you  may  trust  me  to  the  end.      But   the 


privilege  of  speech  is  not  denied  even  to  the 
criminal  upon  the  scaffold." 

A  wave  of  pity  passed  over  Joan.  A  month 
before  she  would  have  withdrawn  herself  in 
hot  anger.  But  Isle  Rugen  had  gentled  all 
her  ways.  The  peace  of  that  ancient  fortalice, 
the  wash  of  its  ambient  waters,  the  very 
lack  of  incident,  the  sense  of  the  mysteries 
of  tragic  life  which  surrounded  her  on  all 
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sides,  the  deep  thonglits  she  had  been  tliink- 
ing  alone  with  herself,  the  companionship  of 
this  man  whom  she  loved — all  these  had 
wrought  a  new  spirit  in  Joan  of  the  Sword 
Hand.  Women  who  cannot  be  pitiful  are 
but  half  women.  Thej  have  never  entered 
upon  their  inheritance.  But  now  Joan  was 
coming  to  her  own  again.  For  to  pity  of 
Theresa  von  Lynar  she  was  adding  pity  for 
Conrad  of  Courtland  and  Joan  of  Hohenstein. 
"  Speak,"  she  said  very  gently.  "  Do  not 
be  afraid,  tell  me  all  that  is  in  your  heart !  " 
Joan  was  not  disinclined  to  hear  any  words 
that  the  young  man  might  speak.  She  believed 
that  she  could  listen  unmoved  even  to  his 
most  passionate  declarations  of  love.  Like  the 
wise  physician,  she  would  listen,  understand, 
prescribe  —  and  administer  the  remedy. 

But  the  pines  of  Isle  Rugen  stood  between 
this  woman  and  the  girl  who  had  ridden 
away  so  proudly  from  the  doors  of  the 
Kernsberg  minster  at  the  head  of  her  four 
hundred  lances.  Besides,  she  had  not  for- 
gotten the  tournament  and  the  slim  secretary 
who  had  once  stood  before  this  man  in  the 
river  parlour  of  the  Summer  Palace. 

Then  Conrad  spoke  in  a  low^  voice,  very 
distinct  and  even  in  its  modulation. 

"Joan,"  he  said,  "once  on  a  time  I 
dreamed  of  being  loved  —  dreamed  that 
among  all  the  world  of  women  there  might  be 
one  woman  for  me.  Such  things  must  come 
when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  a  young  man. 
Waking  I  put  them  from  me,  even  as  I  have 
put  arms  and  warfare  aside.  I  believed  that 
I  had  conquered  the  lust  of  the  eye.  Now 
I  know  that  I  can  never  again  be  true  priest, 
never  serve  the  altar  with  a  clean  heart. 

"Listen,  my  Lady  Joan!  I  love  you  — 
there  is  no  use  in  hiding  it.  Doubtless  you 
have  already  seen  it.  I  love  you  so  greatly 
that  vows,  promises,  priesthoods,  cardinalates 
are  no  more  to  me  than  the  crying  of  the 
seabirds  out  yonder.  Let  a  worthier  than  I 
receive  and  hold  them.  They  are  not  for  a 
weak  and  sinful  man.  My  bishopric  let 
another  take.  I  would  rather  be  your 
groom,  your  servitor,  your  lacquey,  than 
reign  on  the  Seven  Hills  and  sit  in  Holy 
Peter's  chair  ! " 

Joan  leaned  against  the  crumbling  battle- 
ment, and  the  words  of  Conrad  were  very 
sweet  in  her  ear.  Tbey  filled  her  w^ith  pity, 
while  at  the  same  time  her  heai't  w^as  strong 
within  her.  None  had  dared  to  speak  such 
things  to  her  before  in  all  her  life,  and  she 
was  a  woman.  The  Princess  Margaret,  bad 
she  loved  a  man  as  Joan  did  this  man,  would 
liave  given  back  vow  for  vow,  renunciation 


for  renunciation,  and,  it  might  be,  have 
bartered  kiss  for  kiss. 

But  Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand  was  never 
stronger,  never  more  serene,  never  surer  of 
herself  than  when  she  listened  to  the  words 
she  loved  to  hear,  from  the  lips  of  the  man 
whom  of  all  others  she  desired  to  speak  them. 
At  first  she  had  been  looking  out  upon  the 
sea,  but  now  she  permitted  her  eyes  to  rest 
with  a  great  kindliness  upon  the  young  man. 
Even  as  he  spoke  Conrad  knew  the  thing 
that  was  in  her  heart. 

"  Mark  you,"  he  said,  "  do  me  the  justice 
to  remember  that  I  ask  for  nothing.  I 
expect  nothing.  I  hope  for  nothing  in 
return.  I  thought  once  that  I  could  love 
divine  things  wholly.  Now  I  know  that  my 
heart  is  too  earthly.  But  instead  I  love  the 
noblest  and  most  gracious  woman  in  all  the 
world.  And  I  love  her,  too,  with  a  love  not 
wholly  unworthy  of  her." 

"  You  do  me  overmuch  honour,"  said  Joan 
quietly.  "  I  too,  am  weak  and  sinful.  Or  else 
would  I,  your  brother's  wife,  listen  to  such 
words  from  any  man — least  of  all  from  you  ? " 

"  Nay,"  said  Conrad  ;  "  you  only  listen  out 
of  your  great  pitifulness.  But  I  am  no 
worthy  priest.  I  will  not  take  upon  me  the 
yet  greater  things  for  which  I  am  so  mani- 
festly unfitted.  I  will  not  sully  the  holy 
garments  with  my  earthliness.  Conrad  of 
Courtland,  Bishop  and  Cardinal,  died  out 
there  among  the  breakers. 

"  He  will  never  go  to  Rome,  never  kneel  at 
the  tombs  of  the  Apostles.  From  this  day 
forth  he  is  a  servitor,  a  servant  of  servants 
in  the  train  of  the  Duchess  Joan.  Save 
those  with  us  here,  our  hostess  and  the  three 
captains  (who  for  your  sake  will  hold  their 
peace),  none  know  that  Conrad  of  Courtland 
escaped  the  waters  that  swallowed  up  his 
companions.  They  and  you  will  keep  the 
secret.  This  shaven  crown  will  speedily 
thatch  itself  again,  a  l)eard  grow  upon  these 
shaveling  cheeks.  A  dash  of  walnut  juice, 
and  wlio  will  guess  that  under  the  tan  of 
Conrad  the  serf  there  is  concealed  a  prince 
of  Holy  Church  ?  " 

He  paused,  almost  smiling.  The  picture 
of  his  renunciation  had  grown  real  to  him 
even  as  he  spoke.  But  Joan  did  not  smile. 
She  waited  a  space  to  see  if  lie  had  aught 
further  to  say.  But  he  was  silent,  waiting 
for  her  answer. 

"  Conrad,"  she  said  very  gently,  "  tliat  I 
have  listened  to  you,  and  tliat  1  have  not 
been  angry,  may  be  deadly  sin  for  us  both. 
Yet  I  cannot  be  angry.  God  forgive  me  !  I 
have   tried   and  I   cannot  be  angry.     And 
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"  yon  are  no  more 


wlij  slioiild  T  ?  Even  as  I  lay  a  bal)e  in  tlie 
cradle,  I  was  ^ved(]efl.  If  a  woman  must 
snifer,  she  oni^iit  at  least  to  l)e  permitted  to 
choose  the  iiisti'iiment  of  her  tortnre." 

''  It  is  true,"  he  replied 
truly  wife  than  I  am  trne  priest. 

"  Yet  ])ec{inse  yon  have  dispensed  holy 
bread,  and  I  have  knelt  before  the  altar  as  a 
bride,  we  must  keep  faith,  yon  and  I.  We 
arc  bound  by  our  nobility.  If  we  sin,  let  it 
be  the  greater  and  rarer  sin — the  sin  of  the 
s])irit  oidy.  Conrad,  I  love  you.  Nay, 
stand  still  where  you  are  and  listen  to  me, 
Joan,  your  brother's  wife.  For  i,  too,  once 
for  all  will  clear  my  soul.  I  loved  you  long 
ere  your  eyes  fell  on  me.  I  came  as 
Derisauer's  secretary  in  the  city  of  Courtland. 
I  deter miiHxl  to  see  the  man  I  was  to  wed. 
I  saw  the  prince — my  prince  as  I  thought, 
storm  through  tlie  lists  on  his  white  horse. 
I  saw  him  bare  his  head  and  receive  the 
crown  of  victory.  I  stood  before  him, 
ashauied  yet  glad,  hosed  and  doubleted  like 
a  boy,  in  the  Sunnner  Pavilion.  I  heard  his 
grjicions  words.  I  loved  my  prince,  win)  so 
soon  w^as  to  be  wholly  mine.  The  months 
slipped  past,  and  I  was  ever  the  gladder  the 
faster  they  sped.  The  woman  stirred  within 
the  stripling  girl.  In  half  a  year,  in  twenty 
weeks — in  hve — in  one — in  a  day— an  hour, 
I  would  put  my  hand,  my  life,  myself  into 
his  keeping  !  Then  came  the  glad  tnnuilt  of 
the  rejoicing  folk,  the  husli  of  the  crowded 
cathedral.     I  said,  'Oh,  not  yet  — I  will  not 

lift  my  eyes  to  my  prince  until '     We 

stopped.  I  lifted  my  eyes.  And  lo  !  the 
prince  was  not  my  prince  !  " 

Tliere  was  a  long  and  solemn  pause 
between  these  two  on  the  old  watchtower. 
Never  was  declai'ation  of  lo\^e  so  given  and 
so  taken.  Conrad  as  still  as  a  statue,  only 
his  eyes  growing  great  and  full  of  light. 
Joan  stood  looking  at  him,  unashamed  and 
fearless.  Yet  neither  moved  an  inch  toward 
either.  A  brave  woman's  will,  to  do  right 
greatly,  stood  between  tlieni. 

She  went  on. 

"Now  you  know  all,  my  Conrad,"  she  said. 
"  Isle  Rugen  can  never  more  be  tlie  isle  of 
peace  to  us.  You  and  I  liave  sliivered  the 
cup  of  our  happiness.  We  must  part.  We 
can  never  be  inerely  friends.  I  nmst  abide 
l)ecause  I  am  a  prisoner.  You  will  keep  your 
counsel,  promising  me  to  be  silent,  and 
together  we  will  contrive  a  way  of  escape." 

When  Conrad  answered  lier  his  voice  was 
/loarse  and  broken,  abnost  like  one  rheinned 


witli  sleeping  out  on  a  winter's  night.  His 
words  whistled  in  his  windpipe,  flying  from 
treble  to  bass  and  back  again. 

"  Joan,  Joan  ! "  he  said,  and  the  third 
time  "  Joan  ! "  And  for  tlie  moment  he 
could  say  no  more. 

"  True  love,"  slie  said,  and  lier  voice  was 
almost  caressing,  "you  and  I  are  barriered 
from  eacli  other.  Yet  we  belong — you  to 
me — I  to  you  !  I  will  not  touch  your  hand, 
nor  you  mine.  Not  even  as  Ave  ha\'e  hitherto 
done.  Let  ours  be  the  liigher,  perhaps 
deadlier  sin — the  sin  of  soul  and  soul.  l3o 
you  go  back  to  your  office,  your  electorate, 
while  I  stay  here  to  do  my  duty." 

"  And  wliy  not  you  to  your  (bichy  ?  "  said 
(Jomml,  who  had  begun  to  recoxer  himself. 

"  because,"  slie  answered,  "  if  I  refuse  to 
abide  l)y  one  of  my  father's  bargains,  I  have 
no  right  to  hold  by  the  other,  lie  would 
liave  made  me  your  l)rothcr's  wife.  That  I 
haNC  refused.  He  disinlierited  his  hiAvful 
son  tliat  I  might  tidvc  the  dukedom  Avith 
me  as  iny  dowry.  Can  I  kec])  that  which 
was  only  given  me  in  trust  for  another  ? 
Maurice  von  Lynar  shall  l)e  Duke  Maurice, 
and  Theresa,  von  liynar  shall  have  her  true 
place  as  tlic  Avidow  of  Henry  the  Ijion  !  " 

And  she  stood  up  tall  and  straight,  like  a 
princess  indeed. 

"  And  you  ?  "  he  said  very  low.  "  What 
Avill  you  do,  Joan  ?  " 

"  For  me,  I  will  abide  on  Isle  liugen.  Nun- 
neries are  not  for  me.  There  are  doubtless 
one  or  two  who  will  jd^ide  witli  me  for  tlie  sake 
of  old  days — Werner  von  Orseln  for  one,  Peter 
Balta  for  another.     I  shall  not  be  lonely." 

She  smiled  u])on  him  Avith  a  peculiar 
trustful  sweetness  and  continued — 

"And  once  a  year,  in  the  autmnn,  you 
will  come  from  your  high  office.  You  will 
lay  aside  the  princely  scarlet,  and  don  the 
curt  hose  and  blue  jerkin,  even  as  now  you 
stand.  You  Avill  gatlier  blackberries  and 
help  me  to  preserve  them.  You  will  split 
wood  and  carry  water.  Then,  when  the  day 
is  well  spent,  yon  and  I  sh^dl  Avalk  hither  in 
the  high  afternoon  and  tell  each  other  how 
we  stand  and  all  the  things  that  ha\'e  lihed 
our  hearts  in  i\\id  interspace.  Thus  Avill  we 
keep  tryst,  you  and  I — not  priest  and  wedded 
wife,  l)ut  man  and  Avoman  S])eaking  the  truth 
eye  to  eye  without  fear  and  witliout  stain. 
Do  yon  promise  ?  " 

And  for  all  answer  the  Prince-Cardinal 
kneeled  down,  and  taking  the  hem  of  her 
dress  he  kissed  it  humbly  and  reverently. 


{To  he  rontlnved.) 
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to  sju'iid  llii'et' 
or  four  (lays 
could  not  b(^ 
iina^'ined.  (hi 
eiilicr  sid(.'  ol' 
lln'  load  way 
from  tlic  prin- 
cipal entraiHX' 

U'ale  to  tJl(^ 
park,  close  lo 
Wood  s  t  oc  k 
Station,  wc]"(' 
ari'anii'ed  the 
white  (eiiLs  of 


ha^    lu'cn     held 
in  this  coin  1  try. 
It      was     a 
capital    idea    on 
t  h  e    ])  a  r  1    o  r 
the     rinon     lo 
a  r  r  a  n  l:'  e  a 
^atherinu'   at 
whi(di      the  ^ 
various     hri- 
U'ades  heldiiL!- 
iiiL!"      to     the 
I  'nion  niiu'ht 

meet,        U'  o 
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the  firemen  and  their  officerB.  A  splendid 
piece  of  tnrf  for  exhibition  and  competition 
purposes  kiy  a  httle  farther  up  on  the  right 
of  the  noble  avenue  of  elms. 

Water  pipes  were  laid  all  over  the  camp. 
The  commissariat  arrangements  were  excel- 
lent ;  in  fact,  no  detail  for  the  comfort  and 
enjoyment  of  the  men  had  been  omitted. 
Grreat  praise  is  due  to  the  Camp  Avorking 
committee,  and  especially  to  the  genial  chief 
officer  of  the  Woodstock  Brigade,  Captain 
Banbury,  for  tlie  careful  thought  and  labour 
devoted  to  the  prelindnaries. 

By  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
Saturday  contingents  from  the  various 
brigades  began  to  arrive.  Of  course  it  was 
impossible  to  leave  towns  entirely  unpro- 
tected, and  consequently  the  number  from 
one  district  at  camp  did  not  represent  that 


the  blaidvets  and  the  size  of  tlie  tent  was 
pathetic.  "  Eight  can  nere)'  sleep  in  that 
tent  !  "  remarked  one,  ruefully  sur\'eying  a 
tent  that  was  tlie  official  size  for  the  accom- 
modation of  sixteen.  In  the  laying  of 
mattresses  some  would  try  to  arrange  them 
on  the  square,  others  crosswise.  How^  they 
managed  to  sleep  at  all  the  first  night  it  is 
hard  to  imagine.  Up  to  a  very  late  hour 
brigades  kept  arriving,  shouting  directions  to 
one  another,  and  tent-pegging — an  awful 
noise  to  one  unaccustomed  to  such  nocturnal 
music.  Some,  out  of  pure  pleasure,  pursued 
their  tent-pegging  as  a  sort  of  gay  dissipation 
till  the  morning  ;  for  order  was  slack  the 
first  niglit,  and  the  men — a  good  many 
respectable  tradesmen  belonging  to  tlie 
volunteer  brigades — felt  like  schoolboys  just 
out  of  school,  and  acted  accordingly. 

Five  o'clock   the 
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brigade's  total  strength.  In  some  cases  only 
two  or  three  firemen  represented  a  brigade, 
others  had  sent  a  dozen  or  sixteen ;  altogether 
some  800  officers  and  men  were  on  the  spot. 
One  brigade  had  come  right  from  New- 
castle, another  from  Bournemouth,  and  a 
Welsh  brigade,  wdtli  its  Pompier  ladders, 
hailed  from  Kuthin,  in  Denbighshire. 
Honorary  foreign  members  of  the  Union 
had  been  invited,  and  quite  a  number  of 
Frencli  and  Belgian  officers  were  present. 

As  each  contingent  marclied  into  camp  its 
commanding  officer  would  report  the  arrival 
and  receive  tickets  for  his  men's  blankets 
and  meals. 

To  many  it  was  an  entirely  fresh  experience 
to  bivouac  soldier-fashion,  and  much  fun 
and  amusement  was  caused  by  those  who 
were  novices  in  bed-making.  The  anxiety 
somo  of  them  e\'inced  as  to  the  dryness  of 


next  morning  saw 
everyone  astir,  how- 
evei',  and  the  men 
preparing  them- 
selves for  their  first 
day  in  camp.  That 
was  a  sight  to  have 
moved  the  hardest 
heart ;  men  unac- 
customed to  such 
early  rising,  and 
missing  their  matu- 
tinal cu])  of  tea, 
slunk  olf  to  the 
mess  -  tent,  where, 
for  twopence,  they 
obtained  an  excel- 
lent cup  of  pre- 
breakfast  coffee. 
At  eleven  came  the  grand  parade  in  full- 
dress  uniform  for  an  open-air  church  service. 
The  men  were  formed  up  on  three  sides  of  a 
square,  in  the  shadow  of  some  mighty  elms. 
After  the  singing  of  special  hymns,  a  short 
address  was  given  by  the  vicar  of  Woodstock 
on  the  appropriate  words,  "  How  great  a 
matter  a  little  fire  kindleth."  Dinner 
follow^ed,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  the 
men  did  as  they  pleased.  An  open-air 
sacred  concert  had  been  arranged  for  tlie 
evening,  but  a  severe  thunderstorm  drove 
the  men  to  the  shelter  of  their  tents  and 
effectually  damped  the  ardour  of  tlie  per- 
formers. 

Two  days  were  then  devoted  to  the  com- 
petition drills.  Although  they  started  as 
early  as  seven  in  the  morning,  so  mimerous 
were  the  competitors  that  it  w^as  late  on 
the  second  day  before  all  had  gone  tlirough 
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llicii' |H-rl'()riii:ii!<'(-v.     \(»Mv  di(l  i  he  <'()i!!jK'iiiii!"  tlic    dccisioi!   in   tlie   liaiid.s  of   tjie   iiii|uirtiHl 

{cams  \  Ir  w  idi   tuic  nitnilicr  h*   lie  ad  jii(lL!'<'<i  jud^'cs.      Tlie  '•one  man   luannal  drill 'M'or 

iIm'    sniaiicst    in    ilio    >irani('r,    ilir    niannal.  (*]iani|)ionsln]M)f  llu'  Tnion  proxcd  iniinenscly 

the    csraiH'.    <»r     llic     iKKc-cnri    drill.       The  ]H)])ulai'.     'riK'n'   were   ovci'  seventy   entries, 

exeiu'incnt  al    limes  was  \ ci'v  intense,  e^pcci-  From    six   paces  at   the    I'eai*  of   the  en;Li;iiie, 

al!\    oxer    lh<'    niannal    wei    drill.       (icneral  the  tireman   in  fnll   nirifiti'rn,  at  tluMvord   of 

salisl'aet  ion   was  e\  inrcd    when    the    lionriu-  eominand,  had  to  rnn   to  his  enu'ine,  lay  out. 

inonih     liriuade    came    ofT     winnei'    of     I  he  two  iil'ty  feet  leniilhs  of    hose  (whieh    were 

(diallenu'e  Shield.      So  chwc   wei'e  se\ei'a!   <>f  coiled),  aflixinii-    iii'anch,    take   out   ]>ole    and 

the   compeut  i(»ns    rnn    ihai     ihe   jiah^es    had  sway   l)ars,  take  out  and   fix   two  len^tlis  of 

to     deeide     between    >econds    aixl     lifihs    (tf  suction,     throw    o\'er    and     lock    hnei's    and 

sccoikU,    no    eas}    task    to    seiije   in   ;i   i^-ood  tieat  block.      Idie  whole  (tf  this   task,    whicli 

many  cases,      ^'et.  desoiic  (he   larizc   nmnbe!'  placed  the  en_ii;ine  in   ]>roper   worlvini^-   ordei', 

of   would-be    \\inner>.    thei'e    was    but     litlle  was  triuin])haiitly  acc<)in|)lished  by  aoneudier 

UMannbliuL'".   the   iiien    brinu'  eonienl    to  lejive  of  the  livdd    liriirade    in   the  record    liuK^   ■)f 
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\  niinute  19>;  seconds.  The  wet  steamer 
drill  is  always  an  attractive  one  for  spectatoi's, 
and  as  tliei'c  was  a  jxood  deal  of  fricMully 
rivalry  anion<i'  the  coni{>eiiii,u:  teams  for  the 
National  Shield,  this  particidar  com])eti- 
tion  was  awaited  with  interest,  Xor  were 
the  spectators  (lisa[)pointed.  The  Leyton 
and  licytonstone  team  added  another  to  the 
day's  records,  their  tim(}  ]>eiiii(  \u)l  seconds. 

Awav  ii'o  the  horses  drawin^i;  the  steamer  at. 
full  ,irallnp.  the  men  shout  as  they  would  at  a 
lire,  the  sparks  Ix^u-in  to  tly  front  the  funnel, 
and  all  ai'e  eajj:erly  iookini^  toward  their  «i-oal, 
when  suddenly  in  the  nn'dst  of  a  full  pdlop 
the  enLi'inc  stops  d(nid.  Oif  come  the  men 
ajid  driviH':  in  a  twinklinu'  the  hoi'ses  are  led 
away,  the  hose  run  out,  suction  placed  in 
dam",  en^'ineer  blows  the  steam  whistle,  and 


the  tiremen  ai'e  called  upon  in  real  earnest  to 
risk  their  lives  in  aid  of  their  fellow^  men 
and  in  the  saving  of  vahiahle  property. 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  at  the  same 
time  suggestive  objects  of  attention  and 
int(MVst  in  iha  Camp  was  the  St.  John's 
and)iilance  tcMit,  ambulance  van,  and  corps 
of  nui'ses.  This  highly  important  adjunct 
of  a  fully  (^[uipped  brigade  was  reinforced 
l)y  some  tiri^men  trained  in  tlic  use  of 
"  lirst  aid."  Several  firemen  carried  on 
their  arms  the  badge  of  the  St.  John's 
Association,  showing  that  they  liad  passed 
exanunations  and  were  capable  of  rendering 
timely  liel[)  to  sufferers  until  a  doctor  could 
b(*  summoned. 

A  gi'and  torchlight  procession  was  formed 
which  pai'aded  the  ('am])  and  town  of  Wood- 
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we  hear  tlie  pit-a-pat  of  the  water  beating 
the  target. 

Atiother  poptilar  feature  was  tlie  escape 
drill.  A  ''  liouse  on  iit'e  "  had  l)eeu  ])uilt, 
and  to  tltis  the  escape  was  run,  fixed,  and 
lengthened  sidiiciently  to  reach  the  top  win- 
dow%  wliere  a  poor  fellow,  supposed  to  be  in 
a  precarious  position,  looked  beseecliingly 
down  as  the  escape  was  pitched.  Up  ran  a 
fireman,  and  l)efore  tlie  audience  could  re- 
peat the  usual  "  Jack  Rol)inson  "  the  rescued 
man  was  being  safely  brought  to  the  ground. 

On  tliis  occasion  t^he  Duke  of  Marlborough 
was  among  the  rescued,  being  brought  safely 
down  by  one  of  the  Pompier  escape  men  of 
the  plucky  Welsh  brigade. 

kt  rUenlieim  this  w^as  only  play,  but 
almost  every  day  in  their  respective  towns 


stock,  and  marclied  on  to  the  law  it  in  front 
of  tlie  palace,  where  the  men  were  formed 
up,  making  an  immense  "  M,"  the  initial  of 
"  Marlborough,"  a  compliment  to  the  Duke 
and  Duchess. 

At  tlie  grand  review,  exhibition  drills  were 
given  by  wdnning  teams.  A  large  mim- 
ber  of  spectatoi's  -  -  some  thousands  from 
Woodstock,  Oxford,  and  surrounding  places 
— lined  the  ropes  and  heartily  cheered  the 
winners  as  they  went  up  to  receive  their 
prizes  from  the  Duchess.  Among  tlie  ex- 
hibits was  a  powerful  higli-pressure  "  double 
vertical"  engine  constructed  by  Shand, 
Mason  and  Co.,  and  shown  at  P)lenheim 
preparatory  to  its  being  forwarded  to  its 
ultimate  destination,  Sydney,  N.S.W.  It 
had  been  built  w^ith  a  view  to   use  at  large 
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fires,  and  for  (lealing  with  outbreaks  in  tall 
buildings,  which  are  on  the  increase  in 
Sydney"  The  order  stipulated  that  the 
engine  should  deliver  600  gallons  per 
minute,  throw  a  jet  through  a  l|-inch  nozzle 
to  a  height  of  200  feet,  and  with  a  steam 
pressure  of  125  lb.  deliver  the  water  at  a 
pressure  of  200  lb.  to  the  square  inch.  Our 
illustration  will,  to  some  extent,  give  an  idea 
of  the  size  and  strength  of  the  fireman's 
"100-ton  gun." 

Most  camps  have  their  joke  ;  the  Fire 
Camp  was  no  exception.  A  brigade~we 
will  not  name  it — came  into  camp  on  the 
Saturday  night,  and,  as  it  happened,  soon 
after  they  arrived  one  of  the  men  was  miss- 
ing. This  particular  man's  father,  little 
thinking,  we  trust,  what  mental  suffering  it 
would  entail  on  his  offspring,  inquired  for 

"Amos."      His 
fellow-firemen 
took     up     the 
strain,      and 
soon  in  loud 
and  beseech- 
ing   tones 
they   were 
implor- 
ing   the 
lost 
Amos 
to  show 
himself, 
asking 
f  r  0  m 
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tent  to  tent,  "  Have  you  seen  Amos  ?  "  Amos 
w^as  found,  where  or  how  it  matters  not ;  it 
was  evident  he  was  too  good  a  joke  to  be 
permanently  lost.     "  Have  you  seen  Amos  ?" 
passed    into   a   byword.      Men,    instead    of 
exchanging  a  "  Good-day  "  as  they  met,  said, 
"  Have  you  seen  Amos  ?  "     The  unfortunate 
minor    prophet,     who     evidently    had     no 
honour  in  his  own 
country,     was     in 
evidence  at  break- 
fast, at  dinner,  and 
at  tea  ;  and  far  on 
into     the     night 
might  still  be  heard 
some     deep     voice 
imploring     with 
touching      pathos, 
"  Have    you    seen 
Amos  ?  " 

Perhaps   it  may 
be  asked  what  good 
will  be  the  outcome 
2  r 
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of  tills  Fire  Oaiiip.  It  can  be  ein})hatically  said 
that  every  hope  of  the  N.F.liU.  was  more 
than  fulfilled.  The  iiien  sliowed  an  irjtelli- 
geiit  appreciation  of  the  exliibits  of  the  three 
large  manufacturing  lirnis  wlio  had  tents  on 
the  ground  (Mes-^rs.  Merrjweather  and  Sons, 
Messrs  Shand,  Mason  and  Co.,  and  Messrs. 
Rose  and  Co.).  They  saw  there  many  fresh 
improvements  which'^they  might  introduce 
into  their  own  equipments  with  advantage. 
They  had  gone  through  a  splendid  course  of 
training  to  fit  them  for  the  competitions  ; 
they  found  out  what  their  brethren  in  other 
towns  were  like ;  a  friendly  spirit  was  kindled 
between  them,  and  they  all  had  an  excellent 
holiday,  which  will  be  looked  back  upon 
as  one  of  the  most  pleasant  in  their  li\  es. 


If  thei'e  were  any  drawbacks,  as  there  were 
bound  to  be,  since  this  was  the  first  Fire 
(\unp,  any  ini])ro\  ement  in  (hHail  or  manage- 
ment tliat  a  iault  suggested  was  taken  note 
of  by  the  othcers  in  command,  Lieut.-Col. 
Seabroke  and  his  energetic  lieutenants, 
Captain  Dyson  of  the  Windsor  Brigade, 
and  Mr.  II.  S.  Folkei',  the  general  hono- 
rary secretary  of  the  Union,  and  will 
be  certainly  remedied  on  futnre  like  occa- 
sions. 

A  Fire  Cam]>  is  a  new  feature  hi  lire 
brigade  work.  Firemen  are  always  popular 
with  the  })ublic,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  success  of  last  year's  Camp  may  lead 
to  other  similar  musters  of  our  heroes  of 
peace. 
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"nyyO,''    Huid    rrivate    Artliiir    (J(u)(lwin, 

1^  wlu)  \vas  lyiiiii"  <»n  liis  back  :  "  it's 
a  slow  Lusiiicss,  wiieii  alTs  said 
and  done.  We've  been  rnstinu'  liere  for  a 
fortin<2:]it,  and  don't  make  lieadway.  Now, 
Vm  not  goinir  to  say  that  I  could  manaire 
tliinirs  better  tlian  tlie  colonel,  but  [  know 
that  if  I  bad  a,  free  band  I  could  crown  tbis 
expedition  witb  a  glorious  success  insi(b'  of 
tbree  days." 

lie  turned  slowlv  o\'er  on  bis  side  as  lie 
S])oke,  and  knocked  tbe  asbes  from  bis  {)i])(\ 
Tben  be  assumed  a.  sitting  postui'e  and 
clas])ed  Iris  bands  round  Ins  knees.  His 
friend  Hudson  ])nned  bis  liebnet  a,  little 
furtlier  over  bis  eyes,  settled  biniself  more 
oond'ortably  on  bis  back,  and  snviled  up  at 
tlie  bot  sky,  towards  wbicb  be  pulled  tbe 
blue  tobacco  smoke. 

"No,"  resumed  (Joodwin,  "  f  (b)U*t  tbink 
tbe  old  man  bas  gripped  tbe  rigbt  theory." 

"(b)  and  tell  him  so,"  said  Hudson  (pn"etly, 

*  (  opvri-liL  !^;»;t,  l.y  Walter  Wood,  in  the  Unitid 
States  of  Ameriea. 
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'•  and  M  (■  1  .  w  be  i;iki-v  n.  i"||  tmiM  icund 
and  bn-  n."' 

••  W  ii  li<MU  'joiiiL!  ^<>  b-ir  a-^  in  make  a 
c<  Ui]. It'll-  ;i^-  el  n  _\M  If.  1  ^hall  >('i/(  i  be 
carhesl  ()])ji(>r(  unity  of  jantnig  into  ]>i'aclice 
a  tlu'oi'y  which  lias  I  cm  I'cxohing  in  my 
bi'ain  since  \\c\c  been  lying  lieie.  If  I  can 
<lo  that,  1  can  pull  through  in  the  Army 
c\<'n  better  than  if  IM  managed  to  enter 
Sandhurst." 

''  You  I'eincndier  the  mellow  advice  to 
lb(  se  aboiU  to  mai'ry  r  "' 

'*  Yes  :   but   I  sball,  all  ibe  same." 

•'  Theu  the  result  of  yoiu'  stubbornness  be 
npon  yoni'  own  head.  1  supjHise  you  want 
me  to  list.en  r  " 

"Not  unless  yon're  williuu"  to  hear." 

"Ob,  goon  ;  J  <*an  stand  a  lot  just  now, 
and  there's  nothing  better  doing." 

•'  Well,  the  niatte]"  is  just  like  this  it's 
necessaiT  to  explain  it,  because  you  haven't 
Uiade  a  study  of  these  things.*' 

'•The  consideration  of  foi"eign  p<»lit,ics 
an<l  tbe  ])!'ob;d)le  designs  <^^  an  uidrien.dly 
Powei'  on  India  is  not  allowed  for  in  my 
remuneration  as  a  hnnd)le  memher  (^^  the 
ib'itisb  Line.  My  siipenoi's.  I  know,  exjx'ci 
a  lot  from  me  as  a  ]>ri\ate  >oldicf.  bin  even 
in  their  wildest  moment^  they  could  not 
expect  that.  Why,  the  aiilhor  of  'The 
Soldier's  Pocket  I)Ook  '  himself  couldn't 
i'easoMa.l)ly- 

"  lieally,    Hudson,"  interrupted   (loodwin, 
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*'  you  run  off  the  subject  luatter  in  tlie  uu)st 
uuluippy  way.  I  can't  understand  wliy  you 
should." 

"  Because  the  Army  isn't  going  to  be  for 
me  what  it  is  for  you.  This  is  just  a  junket, 
and  I've  pretty  well  had  enough  of  it.  As 
the  son  of  a  baronet,  even  a  poor  and 
obscure  one,  who  will  shortly  come  into  his 
own,  this  game  of  playing  the  ranker  and 
wearing  shoddy  khaki  and  an  alias  doesn't 
suit.  Now,  you're  different.  You're  one  of 
a  long  line  of  fighting  officers,  and  naturally 
you  want  to  shove  ahead  as  fast  as  possible, 
seeing  that  you  couldn't  work  Sandhurst. 
Pardon  my  dissertation.  Fire  away  with 
your  notion,  or  wild  dream,  or  whatever  it 
is.  I'll  promise  to  listen,  and  not  say  any- 
thing until  I'm  asked." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Goodwin,  "I'll  go  at 


once  to  the  fountain-head  of  the  miscliief— - 
the  mullah.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
we  of  the  First  Duke's  are  here  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  down  another  little  rising  in  the 
hills — another  piece  of  mischief  caused  by 
what  ?  A  mullah,  a  fakir,  a  priest,  a  mad- 
man— call  him  what  you  like.  To  that  and 
that  alone  do  our  wise  men  at  Simla  attribute 
this  disorder." 

"At  the  risk  of  being  thought  a  wise  man 
also,  I  agree  with  them,"  said  Hudson,  for- 
getting his  promise  in  the  temptation  to  have 
a  sly  hit  at  his  best  friend. 

"But  in  the  face  of  all  these  governors 
and  connsellors  of  India,"  continued  Good- 
win serenely,  "  I  hold  a  fixed  belief  that  this 
is  no  mere  jehad,  and  that  this  mullah  who 
is  leading  the  tribesmen  and  goading  them 
on  is  no  ordinary  fanatic  who  believes  that 
he  is  invincible  and  that  British  bullets  can- 


not harm  him.  He  is  not  a  l^ithan,  not  a 
mullah,  not  a  mati  who  crazily  goes  to  war 
in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  blessed 
awakening  in  Paradise.  And  yet  he  is  insti- 
gating a  warlike  race  to  wage  a  conflict 
against  the  English  people.  He  is  not 
what  he  ought  to  be.  What,  therefore, 
is  he  ?  " 

"  Give  it  up,"  said  Hudson  simply.  "  I 
didn't  come  out  here  to  worry  and  harass  my 
brain  by  questions  that  you  ought  to  put 
Q.E.I),  after." 

"  What  would  you  say  if  I  told  you  that 
he  is  the  secret  agent  of  an  unfriendly 
Power  ?  That  his  avowed  object  is  to  urge 
the  tribe  to  crush  the  British  force  and  secure 
the  mastory  of  the  pass  ?  That,  having  got 
the  pass  in  its  grip,  the  Power  intends  to  push 
ahead  a  little  more,  and  slowly,  stealthily, 
deliberately,  resistlessly, 
work  through  our 
frontier,  and  so  down 
into  the  heart  of  the 
Empire  ?  What  would 
you  say  to  that  ?  " 

"  If  rude,  rot ;  but 
not  wishing  to  hurt 
your  feelings,  as  an  old 
school  and  collegechum, 
I'm  kinder,  and,  to  put 
it  mildly,  suggest  that 
you're  mixing  India  up 
with  China." 

"  Believe  me,"  con- 
tinued Goodwin  more 
earnestly,  "I'm  all  right 
on  this  subject.  I've 
made  a  hobby  of  study- 
ing it,  and  you  know 
I've  made  one  or  two  visits  to  the  tribesmen 
themselves." 

"  Yes  ;  and  a  queer  way  of  spending  your 
leave,  I've  thought  it." 

"  It  was  patriotism  that  did  it." 
"But  you  missed  some   noble   sport.     If 
you'd  gone  with  me,  as  I  wished,  you  would 

have  come  across  the  noblest  man-eater " 

"  Pardon  me,  but  I  must  hold  you  to  your 
promise  not  to  interrupt." 

"  Sorry,"  muttered  Hudson  somewhat 
gloomily,  for  he  anticipated  a  long  and  severe 
dissertation  on  Imperial  and  Indian  politics, 
for  which  he  freely  admitted  he  had  neither 
taste  nor  head. 

"  You  needn't  be  dismal— I'm  putting  you 

on  to  a  thing  that  will  make  as  good  sport  as 

anything  you've  come  across  even  out  here." 

"  I'm   all    attention,"   answered    Hudson 

dubiously  ;  and,  as  the  most  comfortable  way 


cd  his  helmet  a  little 
over  his  eyes.'' 
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of  gettiiip^  tlu'oiigli  the  recital,  he  went  over, 
in  his  nnnd's  eye,  the  incidents  of  the  famous 
tiger  linnt  in  which  he  had,  not  very  long 
before,  taken  so  great  a  part. 

He  was  recalled  from  his  wanderings  by 
hearing  Goodwin  say,  '' — and  having  told  you 
of  the  man  and  his  mission,  1  want  to  tell 
you  that  at  all  costs  I'm  going  to  checkmate 
liim.  Fm  going  to  come  face  to  face  with 
him,  by  hook  or  crook,  and  he's  either 
coming  back  to  camp  with  me,  or  I'm  going 
to  stay  up  in  the  hills  a  good  deal  longer 
than  the  First  Duke's  will  be  quartered  here." 

Hudson  forgot  his  tiger  hunt.  He  looked 
squarely  at  his  friend.  "  Don't  talk  rubbish," 
he  said  rather  testily. 

"  Gospel,"  returned  Goodwin  very  quietly, 
"  A  simple,  well  tliought-out  scheme." 

"  You'll  never  get  permission  to  go." 

"  Fm  not  going  to  ask  for  it,"  said 
Goodwin  briefly. 

"  You're  going  to  bolt  ? "  exclaimed 
Hudson. 

"  How  sensitive  you're  becoming  all  at 
once  in  tlie  interests  of  the  Service,"  said 
Goodwin,  with  assumed  sarcasm.  "  You 
didn't  talk  like  that  a  minute  or  two  since." 

"  That's  different.  I  wasn't  thinking  then. 
It  was  just  idle  chatter.  But  this  is  another 
thing.  We're  on  tlie  eve  of  fighting. 
Private  Arthur  Goodwin  disappears.  Where's 
he  gone  ?  No  one  can  tell.  You  know  what 
the  inference  is  ?  " 

"  No  one  who  knows  me  can  suppose  that 
I  could  desert  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 
I'm  running  a  far  bigger  risk  than  the  rest." 

"You're  not — because  I  shall  prevent  it," 
asserted  Hudson.  He  w^as  speaking  very 
seriously  now. 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  Goodwin  coolly, 
"  you  will  assist  me  in  my  work.  I  am 
counting  on  you." 

"  Then  you're  counting  wrongly." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  know  you  too  well  to 
be  mistaken." 

"  I'm  willing  to  assist  you  in  any  fair  and 
square  adventure,  but  not  in  carrying  out  a 
thing  like  this.  Why,  man,  you're  just  going 
to  walk  into  a  death-trap  !  " 

"  If  I  do  a  service  to  an  PJmpire  I  am 
more  than  rewarded,"  answered  Goodwin. 

"  Oh,  don't  talk  heroics  or  nonsense,"  said 
Hudson.  He  tried  to  speak  angrily,  but 
failed.  And,  curiously  enough,  as  he  looked 
at  the  resolute  face  beside  him,  he  began 
dimly  to  understand  that  this  great  peril  had 
to  })e  endured,  and  that  Goodwin  must  liave 
his  way  and  his  adventure  in  the  hills. 

"  It's  so  matter-of-fact  that   it  ought   to 


please  even  you,"  was  Goodwin's  answer. 
"  Fm  not  of  the  build  for  heroics.  Re- 
member that  after  my  duty  I  keep  an  eye 
on  advancement  ;  and  that  that  doesn't  come 
very  fast  unless  you  can  get  the  eyes  and 
attention  of  your  superiors  directed  towards 
you." 

"Try  something  easier,"  grumbled  Hudson. 
"  At  any  rate,  choose  somebody  else  as  your 
assistant  and  confidant.  I  can't  take  a  hand 
in  this  game.     It's  too  rickety  even  for  me." 

He  rose  and  stretched  himself,  and 
Goodwin  rose  also. 

"I  shall  go  up  into  the  hills  to-night," 
said  Goodwin  finally,  as  if  all  the  arrange- 
ments had  been  discussed  and  agreed  upon, 
"  and  I  shall  put  you  into  possession  of 
certain  facts  which  will  enable  you  to  account 
for  my  absence- in  case  I'm  away  longer 
than  a  certain  period  which  we  shall  fix.  In 
the  meantime  you  will  not  know  anything  ; 
so  you  will  not  be  compromised." 

Hudson  tried  to  say  that  lie  would  not, 
but  failed.  His  own  adventurous  spirit  was 
roused. 

"  I'll  go  with  you,"  he  said.  "  It'll  be 
safer  so." 

"  That  would  ruin  everything,"  replied 
Goodwin.  "  I'd  like  you  immensely — I'd 
like  your  nerve  and  your  nmscle,  and  your 
company ;  but  this  must  be  a  one-man 
show." 

"  You're  piling  up  a  lot  of  trouble  for 
yourself,"  said  Hudson,  as  a  last  feeble 
attempt  to  get  his  friend  to  cliange  his 
mind. 

"I've  considered  all  that." 

"  What  w^ould  Mildred  say  if  she  could 
know  of  it  ?  She's  entitled  to  consideration. 
Have  you  forgotten  her  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Goodwin,  with  a  twitch  about 
the  mouth.  "  But  I  shouldn't  do  it  if  I 
didn't  feel  sure  she  would  approve.  I'm 
writing  to  your  sister  direct,  and  shall  leave 
the  letter  with  you.  I  know  her  too  well  to 
suppose  that  slie  would  stand  in  the  way  of 
her  //Vw/^'e'.s  ad vancemen  t." 

"  Just  tell  me  exactly  what  you  want  me 
to  do,  and  I'll  do  it,"  said  Hudson  des- 
perately. "  But  for  Heaven's  sake  don't 
come  a  mucker  over  the  business." 

"  It's  better  that  one  man  should  be  lost 
than  a  regiment,  or  perhaps  a  country," 
CO  11  tinned  G  ood w in . 

"  Quite  so — most  men  believe  that  w^ay — 
provided  they  are  not  to  be  for  tlie  saci'ifice," 
answered  Hudson  gloomily.  "  I  hope,  even 
yet,  that  you'll  sleep  it  over  and  awake  a 
wiser  man   in   the   morning.      As  for  this 
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miillali  fellow,  I  don't  think  you've  got  the 
right  theory  about  him.  Leave  him  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Duke's.  There  won't  be 
much  of  him  left  when  we've  done  with  him. 
We  shall  be  getting  up  into  tlie  hills  any 
time  now  to  j'out  him  and  liis  out — perhaps 
to-night." 

"  Not  quite  so  soon,"  said  Goodwin,  with 
a  smile.  "  I  understand  and  appreciate  your 
welfare  for  my  own  carcass,  but  I've  got  to 
go,  and  so  I  A\ilh" 

"  Kismet,"  said  Hudson  shortly,  and  they 
walked  back  together  and  did  not  say 
another  word  until  they  exchanged  their 
"Good-night." 

While  the  niglit  was  yet  young  Goodwin 
whispered  to  his  comrade  a  husky  "  Good- 
bye," grasped  his  hand,  and  made  his  way 
unobserved  out  of  the  camp  and  began  to 
steal  towai'ds  the  pass.  It  was  a  risky  task, 
and  he  knew  it ;  but  lie  pushed  ahead.  As 
he  n eared  the  last  pair  of  the  chain  of 
sentries  his  spirits  rose  and  he  felt  that  he 
was  about  to  escape  the  peril  of  being  fired 
upon  by  his  own  comrades.  Feeling  that 
he  was  in  security,  he  forgot  his  caution  and 
broke  into  a  gentle  run. 

But  the  last  of  the  sentries  heard  the  noise, 
and  his  loud,  liurried  challenge  rang  on  the 
still  niglit.  There  was  no  answer,  and  the 
sentry  promptly  fired.  Goodwin  felt  a  sharp 
pain  in  his  side,  and  knew  that  he  had 
been  liit  by  a  bullet,  but  there  w-as  no  turning 
back  now.  That  would  be  even  more 
dangerous  than  to  go  forward,  and  so  he 
clenched  his  teeth,  and,  making  no  further 
attempt  at  concealment,  hurried  ahead  and 
gained  the  slielter  of  tlie  pass  as  other 
bullets  from  the  rifles  of  the  piquet  pinged 
about  liim. 

Feeling  secure  from  pursuit,  he  stumbled 
u])  the  pass  until  exhaustion  overcame  him. 
Then  he  sank  upon  a  small  rock,  so  that  he 
might  renew  his  energy  and  try  to  learn  the 
nature  of  his  wound. 

There  was,  he  discovered,  plenty  of  blood, 
but  apparently  no  serious  injury.  The 
bullet  had  gone  through  the  fleshy  part  of 
his  left  side,  and  probal)ly  flattened  itself 
against  the  nearest  rock,  and  a  patch  of  his 
khaki  jacket  w-as  wet  and  warm.  Thankful 
that  lie  had  escaped  so  easily,  lie  took  a  long 
pull  at  Ids  water-bottle,  which  he  had  filled 
with  diluted  spirit,  and  began  his  real  journey 
up  tlie  stee|),  narrow,  dangerous  pass  wdiich 
gave  access  to  tlie  mountain  fortress  of  the 
tribe  wdiich  had  been  roused  to  wage  a  holy 
war  against  the  British.  This  w^ar  the  First 
Duke's  had  come  to  strangle  at  its  birth. 


For  an  hour  Goodwin  worked  his  way 
bravely  on,  sometimes  pausing  to  see  how 
his  wound  progressed  and  to  try  and  staunch 
the  bleeding.  He  was  comforted  to  find 
that  so  far  the  injury  liad  not  materially 
weakened  him,  but  he  knew  that  before  his 
mission  was  ended  tlie  shot  wa^uld  tell 
against  him.  The  grave  significance  of  the 
work  he  had  imposed  upon  liimself  w^as 
apparent  now  that  he  was  isolated  from 
his  own  people  in  the  valley  below,  and 
danger  tlireatened  him  whicliever  way  he 
turned.  If  he  w^ent  back  he  would  find 
an  exceedingly  difficult  and  unpleasant  task 
awaiting  him  in  providing  an  explanation  of 
his  unauthorised  absence  from  camp,  and 
the  utmost  he  could  liope  was  the  charitable 
assumption  that  he  had  taken  temporary 
leave  of  his  senses.  He  would  at  all  costs  go 
on  in  his  quest  of  the  mullah,  and  hope  that 
by  securing  or  destroying  such  a  dangerous 
character  he  would  end  the  little  war  before 
it  had  actually  begun. 

As  he  had  said  to  Hudson,  he  had  made 
a  hobby  of  studying  the  habits  and  disposition 
of  this  particular  tribe,  and  had  gathered 
evidence  enough  to  satisfy  himself  that  the 
trouble  which  the  British  troops  had  come  to 
settle  was  something  more  than  an  ordinary 
holy  war.  Unless  he  was  seriously  mistaken, 
the  man  who  was  the  very  oiigin  of  the 
mischief,  the  mullah,  w^as  something  more 
than  a  mad  priest  or  hill  fanatic.  He  was  a 
dangerous  agent  of  a  coimtry  which  had 
more  than  once  shown  its  liand  regarding 
India,  and  Goodwin  longed  to  prove  that  his 
theory  was  right.  He  believed  that  if  he 
could  do  this  his  success  in  the  Service  w^as 
assured,  and  it  would  l)e  no  hard  task  to 
ovei'come  the  difficulty  caused  by  his  un- 
authorised departure  from  the  camp.  At 
any  rate,  the  die  was  now  cast,  and  he  must 
either  fulfil  his  mission  with  success  or 
perish. 

He  resumed  his  journey  up  the  rugged 
pathway,  one  side  of  wliicli,  tlie  left,  was  a 
sheer  precipice,  keeping  a  sharp  look-out 
aliead  and  about  him,  and  listening  intently 
for  any  sound  that  miglit  disturb  the 
profound  silence. 

He  had  got  some  distance  up  the  hills 
when  he  became  faint,  and  had  an  over- 
powering wish  to  lie  down  and  sleep.  But 
he  mastered  the  temptation  and  struggled 
gallantly  ahead.  He  tried  to  walk  straight 
and  silently,  but  was  conscious  tliat  lie  was 
doing  neither. 

Feeling  that  to  proceed  like  that  would  be 
to  court  disaster,  he  paused  and  rested      By 
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this    time    the     night    wjis    ver\    clear,    ainl         nuistci'v.  aiKJ    \w   had   a   s[n»n,LMVar  fltat    \\\v 
pcrfeet    stilhiess    waK    upon    liic    inninitains.         cial  of  hi<  adxcutinv  wonjdhc  (hat  h<-  uctiiid 
lie  eould  see  (jiiite  distinctly  lh<-  nhjc-i-^  n<ar         hnd  hi-'  ii'imnc  in  this  inhnspilahh-  ivgiun. 
hiin.        IlelVeshed     by    his     sh.nt!     r- -i     nnd  Paniin--     stilL    he    crawh'd     (.n     nnti!     he 

a  n  <>  t  h  e  V  reached      the 

shadow  of 
the  h(nij(h'i'  : 
1  h  e  n  h  i  s 
St  1*  e  n  u'  t  h 
faileih  and 
he  hiv  pf'one 
n  p  n  n  (  h  e 
ua-nnnd,  I-'or 
a  naHiient  his 
senses  reeh'<l 
a  n  (!  t  h  e 
woi'ld  seemed 
to  spin 
ainnnd  him. 
liy  a  si  roni: 
eliort  of  his 
iion  will  ho 
sat  iipriu-Jil. 
1'  ll  e  11  h  e 
(•hitched        a 

ledu'c  of   Tdck 

near  iiim  and 
i'ox'  to  Ins 
feet,  hold i lie; 
his  riNe  hy 
<]ie  muzzle. 
lie  dfew  his 
watel'  -  liott  le 
I'  o  iJ  n  d  , 
drained  th<' 
last  droj)  of 
li(pini'  from 
il.  an<l  then 
delached  the 
\'ess(d  and 
laid  il  on  the 
U't'onnd,  so 
that  h  e 
.shonld     lia\e 

the        jess       {<. 

carry  if  he 
escapcil  from 
Ihis  lone  and 
da  nL!"e  r  i>  n  s 

The  li(piid 

pnl    new    life 

into  him,  and 

lakimi'    fresh 

'■"in  i!je      fi'oin      I  he 

i.ici     that      his    wnnnd 

had  (piilf  stopped    hlred- 

in-'-,    he    pM're(l    roimd     the 

edire      of      the      r(»ck      hcfoj-e 


drink  from 
his  water- 
bottle,  ( Jood- 
w  in  r  o  s  e 
airain  attd 
resmiKMl  his 
joniaiey. 

lie  ci'awled 
and  panted 
tip  the  pass, 
with  a  dull 
and  L!:r()winu' 
pain  at  his 
side:  h  n  (, 
refnsinir  to 
helie\e  that 
ev<a)  yet  it 
w  o  11  1  d  h  e 
safer  for  him 
to  return  io 
eanip  wlien 
moiTiing  had 
broken,  and 
it  could  be 
seen  by  his 
e  o  m  r  a  d  (^  s 
that  lie  was 
not  a  foe,  he 
p  11  s  h  e  d 
ahead,  (hMi'i- 
mined  not  to 
r(3St  again 
u  n  t  i  1  h  e 
reacdied  a 
b  o  It  I  d  e  r 
wliic^h  stood 
dimly  out 
s  o  m  c  d  i  S" 
taiice  ll])  the 
pass. 

(i  o  i  n  g 
warily  now, 
i\  o  o  d  w  i  n 
t(H>k  {'\('v\ 
p  r  e  cant  ion 
ll  e  could 
think  of.  Bii! 
in  spite  <»f 
himself  the 
feeling  <d' 
We  a  r  i  11  (*  s  s 
and  the  de-  !ii^  i., 
sire  to  sleep  ■'''"'' 
obtained  the 
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resuming  his  journey.  To  his  amazement 
he  saw  a  human  being,  and  a  hasty  glance 
showed  him  that  the  hgure  was  a  muhab. 

The  priest,  wlio  was  standing  clearly  and 
boldly  out  against  the  sky,  had  come  down 
the  pass  so  silently  that  Goodwin  had  not 
heard  him,  breathless  though  the  night  was. 
He  was  standing  motionless,  gazing  upon 
the  lights  of  tlie  camp  in  the  valley  below, 
and  Good  win  saw  that  he  was  tall  and  strong 
of  frame. 

The  soldier  lifted  up  his  rifle  and  slowly 
covered  tlie  mullah  with  it.  But  even  then, 
although  his  enemy  had  been  given  into  his 
very  hands,  he  hesitated  to  commit  what 
seemed  like  cold-blooded  murder.  He  let 
his  weapon  drop  again  until  the  butt  rested 
on  the  ground.  As  he  did  so  he  heard  the 
mullah  say  slowl)^  and  clearly,  in  distinct 
English,  ''At  last'!" 

The  priest,  as  he  spoke,  sighed  heavily 
with  satisfaction,  and,  looking  cautiously 
round  the  corner  of  the  boulder,  Goodwin 
saw  that  upon  his  face  there  was  a  peculiar 
smile  of  triumph. 

"At  last,"  the  mullah  repeated  softly, 
''  we  see  the  beginning  of  the  end  !  This 
force  wiped  out,  this  pass  secured,  and  the 
way  is  open  for  my  own  people.  The  saying 
of  the  English  people  will  be  realised— 
'  After  many  years  !  ' " 

G^oodwin,  surprised  though  he  was  to  hear 
his  owm  language  spoken  in  such  an  unex- 
pected quarter,  controlled  himself  enough  to 
step  out  silently  from  his  retreat,  present  his 
rifle,  and  say  in  a  low,  firm  voice,  "  Hold  up 
your  liands  ! " 

The  mullah  instinctively  straightened  his 
body  and  put  his  arms  above  his  head.  He 
had  been  too  much  startled  to  do  otherwise 
than  act  automatically. 

"  Now,"  demanded  Goodwin,  "  who  are 
you,  and  what  are  you  doing  liere  ?  You 
speak  English,  but  you  are  no  countryman 
of  mine  !  " 

"  True  ;  and  I  am  thankful  for  it,"  said 
the  mullah.  He  was  slowly  dropping  his 
hands  as  he  spoke. 

"  Hold  up,"  commanded  Goodwin,  "  or 
ril  send  lead  through  you  !  " 

The  arms  were  raised  again  and  held 
stiffly  above  the  head. 

"  What  is  it  that  you  wish  ?  "  asked  the 
priest. 

"  That  you  walk  down  ahead  of  me  into 
tlie  English  camp,"  answered  Goodwin. 

"  And  what  if  I  refuse  ?  " 

"  You  will  drive  me  to  take  a  strong 
measure." 


"  You  will  force  me,  you  mean  ?  " 

"  \¥liat  I  mean  is  that  I  shall  shoot 
you." 

There  was  an  instant's  pause.  It  was 
broken  by  Goodwin,  who  saw  the  priest 
trying  to  drop  his  hands.  "This  is  no 
time,"  he  said,  "  for  us  to  bandy  words,  and 
so  I  tell  you  that  if  I  see  you  make  another 
motion  of  the  hands  like  that  I  shall  pull  the 
trigger." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  to  die,"  said  the  priest 
proudly. 

"  You  will  probably  be  more  useful  living," 
answered  Goodwin,  "  and  I  would  rather 
take  you  to  my  connnanding  officer  than 
leave  you  here  once  for  all.  Step  out  more 
on  the  path,  so  that  I  can  see  you  better." 

The  nmnah,  still  holding  up  his  hands, 
did  as  he  was  ordered,  and  got  near  the  edge 
of  the  precipice. 

"  Now,"  said  Goodwin,  speaking  rapidly, 
"  lower  your  left  liand  and  get  out  all  the 
papers  you  have  about  you." 

"  I  have  not  any,"  sullenly  replied  the 
priest. 

"  I  might  belie\e  tliat  if  I  did  not  see 
some  peeping  out  of  your  clothing." 

"  I  will  not  obey  you  I  "  exclaimed  the 
mullah  passionately.  "  Dog  that  you  are, 
who  are  you,  that  you  should  order  me  like 
this  to  do  things  ?  If  there  is  law  in  India 
I  will  have  you  punished." 

"  There's  plenty  of  it,  and  it's  going  clieap 
just  now  for  mullahs,"  said  Goodwin.  "  You 
can  get  your  fill  of  it  for  nothing  by  going 
with  me  into  the  valley.  Come,"  he  added 
sternly,  "  hand  out  your  papers." 

"  I  will  be  shot  where  I  stand  first,"  the 
priest  asserted. 

In  spite  of  the  levelled  rifle  and  the 
soldier's  threat  he  lowered  his  arms  and 
folded  them.  "  Now  shoot  me  if  you  wish," 
he  challenged  defiantly. 

Perilous  as  his  position  was,  Goodwin  could 
not  bring  himself  to  kill  a  man  in  cold  blood, 
and,  so  that  he  might  gain  time  to  think,  he 
allowed  his  rifle  to  fall  slowly  until  the  priest 
was  no  longer  covered,  at  the  same  time 
keeping  a  sharp  eye  on  his  enemy. 

"  I  read  your  thoughts,"  said  the  mullah 
contemptuously,  "  and  I  can  give  you  my 
word  of  honour  as  a  gentleman  that  I  have 
no  weapon  of  any  sort  about  me.  You  are 
quite  safe  with  your  loaded  rifle  and  your 
bayonet.     The  odds  are  all  on  your  side." 

There  was  such  a  sneer  in  his  words  that 
a  feeling  of  shame  ran  through  Goodwin. 
For  an  instant  he  was  disposed  to  put  his 
arms  down  altogether  and  proudly  tell  the 
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iBiiUali  that  then,  at  any  rate,  tliev  were 
equal  terms. 

In  that  moiiieiitary 
saw  his  opportunity, 
with  a  wild  cry,  with 


hesitation  the  mullah 

He   rushed   forward 

the  object  of  castius: 


himself  against  Goodwin,  who  by  this  time 
was  standing  near  the  edge  of  tlie  abyss. 

Goodwin  saw^  the  mullah  coming, 
and  rushing  forward  himself  lie 
met  him  halfway  across  the  path, 
letting  his  rifle  drop  upon  the 
ground  as  he  rushed. 

"  Now,  soldier  !  "  hissed  the 
mullah,  as  his  arms  closed  round 
his  opponent. 

Goodwin  made  no  answer,  but 
clenched  his  teeth  as  he  went 
about  his  business  of  overpowering 
his  assailant. 

They  were  a  well-matclied  pair, 
and   it   would  have   been  hard  to 
tell  on  which  side  the  advantage 
lay  if  it  had  not  been  that  Goodwin 
was  still  suffering  from  his  wound. 
He  was  considerably  weakened,  but 
the  treacliery  of  the  nuiUah  roused 
him  to  such  a  state 
for  the  moment,  at 
they     were     pretty 
equal    combatants, 
man    was     fighting 
his    life,   and    knew^ 
At  one  time,  when  they 
were  struggling  on  the 
rocky  path  together, 
Goodwin  found  him- 
self below  his  enemy,  c- 
and    felt    tliat    his  ^-• 
head  was  on  the  edge  of  the 
precipice.      A   strong    hand 
w^as  feeling   for   his   throat, 
and  the  mullah  was  taking  a 
long,  deep  breath  before  he 
put  forth  the  whole  of  his 
strengtli  to  push  the  soldier 
into  the  black  deptlis. 

"  Now,  Englishman  !  "  he 
gasped,  but  in  such  a  furious 
manner    that   the    prostrate 
man   could   scarcely   make    the   words   out, 
^'your   time   has   come,    and   over  you   go. 
You  will  get  your  secret,  if  at  all,  from  the 
rocks  below.     Go  !  " 

If  he  had  spared  his  breath  he  nn'ght  have 
managed  to  push  Goodwin  over  the  edge, 
but  wdiile  he  spoke  he  had  unconsciously 
loosened  his  grip.  The  soldier  felt  it,  pulled 
himself  together  for  one  last  desperate  effort, 
and  with  WC>n4roua  strength  cast  the  mullah 
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He  bent  over  the  shadowy 
body  and  examined  tlie 
pockets." 


from  him  and  ^vith  a  savage  kick  knocked 
him  down  and  against  the  wall  of  rock  on 
the  far  side  of  the  mountain  pathway. 
Before  the  priest  could  recover  himself 
Goodwin  was  on  his  feet  again,  and  had 
rushed  to  liis  rifle  and  pickedit  up.  By  the 
time  the  mullah  was  in  an  upright  position 
tlie  nnizzle  was  again  pointed 
at  his  breast. 

"  The  pa])ers,  and  a  promise 
that  you  will  go  down  with 
me,"  said  Goodwin  pantingly, 
"  or  r  shall  shoot  you  Avhere 
you  lie." 

''Give  me  one  minute," 
pleaded  the  mullah. 

Goodwin,  covering  him  still, 
with  a  finger  tremblingly 
resting  upon  tlie  trigger, 
watched  his  enemy  as  he 
fumbled  in  his  breast. 

The  priest  pulled  out  a 
white  packet,  and  with  a 
langli  of  triumph  flung  it 
into  the  air  above  the  chasm. 
"  Now,"  he  shouted,  ''  do 
your  worst.  Who  I  am  and 
what  my  mission  was,  you 
will  never  know\  All  that 
could  tell  is  on  tlie  rocks 
below." 

Goodwin  hesitated  no 
longer.  He  pressed  the  trigger. 
There  was  a  little  flash  and  a 
sharp  crack,  and  the  priest 
fell  forward  at  his  feet. 

A  sudden  fear  of  being  left 
alone  in  that  silent  pass  with 
tlie  still  form  so  near  him 
overcame  him,  and  Goodwin 
felt  impelled  to  hurry  off  to 
rejoin  his  comrades  ;  but  he 
mastered  his  weakness,  and 
bent  over  tlie  shadowy  body 
and  examined  the  pockets. 
No  paper  or  article  of  any 
sort  was  left  in  them,  and 
Goodwin  rose  quickly  and 
began  his  return  journey  to 
tlie  camp.  At  first,  with  a 
strong  effort,  he  walked  down 
the  pass  deliberately,  then  an 
overwhelming  eagerness  to  get  out  of  that 
strangely  oppressive  region  filled  him,  a 
sort  of  cowardice  for  which  lie  could  offer 
to  himself  no  excuse.  He  gave  a  final  look 
behind,  and,  his  imagination  liaving  over- 
powdered  him,  broke  into  an  uneven  run, 
and   did  not  check  it  until   he   heard  the 
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"  He  broke  into   jii 
uneven  run." 

shavp,  threatening  challenge 
of  the  nearest  sentry. 

He  recognised  Hudson's   voice, 
and  cried  loudly  in  answer   that  he 
was  Goodw^in. 

•'  You  had  a  narrow  squeak,"  said  Hudson, 
when  he  had  made  quite  sure  that  Goodwin 
A¥as  himself.  "  T  was  going  to  fire  first  and 
make  inquiries  after,  for  I  quite  believed 
that  you  w^ere  mincemeat  in  the  hills. 
What's  the  meaning  of  tlie  row^  up  there  ? 
I  heard  the  shot." 

"  Your  turn   to   hear    will   come   later," 


answered  Goodwin.     "  For  the  present 
I  n)ust  see  the  colonel." 

"  If  y(ni  want  to  speak  with  him 
you'll  have  to  rout  him  out  of  bed, 
iind  I  wouldn't  advise  you  to  do  that 
unless  you've  something  ^;^?-2/  important 
to  bell  him." 

"  I  tliink  my  yarn  will  justify  me 
even  in  robbing  him  of  a  night's 
sleep,"  answered  Goodwin  as  he  w^alked 
away. 

He  did  rouse  the  colonel,  and  the 
colonel  did  not  thank  him.  He  even 
demanded  to  know%  with  emphatic 
words,  why  he  could  not  be  allowed 
to  spend  one  night  in  peace,  at  any  rate, 
when  there  seemed  such  a  good  chance  of 
getting  sleep  undisturbed.  *' But  I  might 
suppose,"  said  the  commanding  officer,  witb 
a  fine  affectation  of  injury,  "that  even 
if  the  cattle  from  the '  hills  gave  me  a 
chance  to  get  a  nap,  some  blunderer  from 
my  own  people  would  harass  and  bother  me. 
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Hallo  !  what  are  von  reeling  about  like  tliat 
for  ?  " 

Goodwin,  overcome  by  the  return  of  the 
pain  of  his  wonnd,  was  staggering  blindly 
abont.  He  clutched  the  nearest  thing  he 
felt  with  his  hands,  and  as  that  happened 
to  be  his  superior  officer's  right  arm,  the 
colonel  became  more  furious  than  ever,  and 
formed  his  own  conclusion  as  to  the  cause  of 
Goodwin's  intrusion. 

He  was  about  to  ask  how  Goodwin  dared 
to  enter  his  presence  in  that  state,  and  to 
promise  that  the  circumstances  would  be 
remembered  against  him,  when  he  saw  that 
he  was  labouring  under  a  monstrous  delu- 
sion, and  that  Goodwin's  behaviour  arose, 
not  from  too  freely  drinking,  but  from  an 
enemy's  hard  blows. 

"Sit  down,"  said  the  colonel,  and  pushed  his 
visitor  gently  iipon  the  bed.  "  Diink  that, 
and  leave  what  you've  got  to  say  till  morning." 

"  Thanks,"  murmured  Goodwin,  without 
ceremony,  as  he  swallowed  a  stiff  dose  of 
neat  brandy.  "  But  I  would  rather  tell  my 
story,  if  you  will  listen." 

"  Go  on,"  said  the  commanding  officer. 
"  It  must  be  something  queer  to  make  you 
tackle  me  like  this." 

Goodwin  told  his  story,  and  waited  for  the 
colonel  to  speak. 

The  colonel  did  so.  "  jSTo,"  he  said, 
"  you're  wrong.  You  did  quite  right  to 
shoot  the  fellow.  That  was  your  business  ; 
but  lie  was  only  making  a  fuss  and  going 
out  of  the  world  with  as  much  edat  as 
possible.  Take  my  word  for  it— and  I 
know  something  of  these  hill-priests — he 
was  just  '  having '  you.  He  was  no  more 
what  you  suggest  than  I  am.  It's  impos- 
sible, you  know.  It  might  have  been  all 
right  fifty  years  ago  ;  but  remember  that  the 
nation  you  speak  of  is  supposed  to  be  civi- 
lised, and  couldn't  send  sneaking  spies 
around  like  this.     If  they  did,  by " 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  Goodwin  earnestly, 
"  but  will  you  have  the  papers  looked  for, 
and  the  body  brought  in  ?  " 

"  The  chances  are  a  thousand  to  one 
against  the  papers  being  found  ;  and  as  for 
the  body — well,  who's  to  tell  whether  it's 
that  of  a  Russian  or  a  Turk  ?  But  I'll 
have  it  done.  You  go  and  see  the  doctor. 
Good-night." 

Goodwin  took  liis  dismissal  hopefully,  and 
was  not  surprised  when,  before  noon  the 
next  day,  the  colonel  sent  for  him.  His 
wound  had  been  dressed,  and  he  was  able  to 
get  about  in  tolerable  comfort. 

He  went  to  the  orderly  tent,  where   he 


found  the  colonel  and  the  seiuor  major. 
Judging  from  their  faces  they  had  had  a 
long  and  earnest  talk  together. 

The  colonel's  manner  was  more  than 
amiable.  It  was  kind  and  grateful,  and  he 
received  tlie  soldier  as  he  miglit  have 
welcomed  a  man  of  equal  rank  A\dio  had  done 
high  service  to  the  corps. 

"  You  have  been  right  from  tlie  first,"  said 
the  colonel,  "and  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
what  you  have  done,  and  apologise  for  having 
doubted  you.  Bit  down  there  and  make 
yourself  easy.  Just  now  we  can  afford  to 
forget  differences  of  rank."  All  the  same, 
he  glanced  fearfully  around,  to  see  that 
no  unauthorised  eyes  gazed  upon  tlie  de- 
moralising spectacle  of  a  private  soldier 
hobnobbing  with  his  commanding  officer. 

"  There  is  no  doubt,"  resumed  the  colonel, 

"  that  the  man  you  shot  was  a  • agent, 

and  that  his  mission  was  to  keep  tlie  tribes 
here  in  a  healthy  state  of  fanatical  hatred 
towards  us.  That  being  so,  there  can  be  no 
(piestion  as  to  the  value  of  the  service  you 
have  done  in  trapping  him  and  disposing  of 
him.  But  after  that  there  comes  tlie  question 
of  how  you  are  placed  yourself.  You  will 
understand  what  I  mean  ?  " 

Goodwin  bowed.  "  I  can  only  say  that  I 
did  what  I  did  because  I  wished  to  serve  my 
colonel  and  my  country." 

The  colonel  tried  to  look  very  stern,  and 
failed.  He  could  not  but  feel  flattered  at 
being  named  before  even  his  own  country. 
After  all,  it  was  right  tliat  it  should  be  so 
in   this   case,   for   was    not   a   commanding 

officer ■      But  he   checked   his  train   of 

thought,  and  intimated  that  the  audience 
was  at  an  end  by  rising  and  politely  saying 
that  if  Mr.  Goodwin  would  excuse  him  he 
would  discuss  one  or  two  matters  with  the 
senior  major. 

Goodwin  withdrew,  and  tlie  colonel  did 
not  speak  for  several  minutes.  Then  he 
said,  "  Of  course  I  shall  do  nothing  harsh  to 
Goodwin.  In  fact,  it's  more  a  matter  of 
promotion." 

The  senior  major  nodded  approval. 

The  colonel  continued,  "  This  looks  the 
ugliest  business  I've  seen  for  a  long  time, 
even  out  here.  What  a  good  thing  Goodwin 
trapped  the  mull  all  !  Suppose  the  fellow  had 
really  secured  the  pass  and  the  country  here, 
and  let  his  own  people  swarm  down  into 
India.     What  tluMi  ?  " 

The  senior  major  answered  slowly,  "  I 
think  they  would  have  found  such  a  tougli 
lot  opposing  tliem  that  they  would  have 
swarmed  up  again  at  the  earliest  moment." 
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ONE  of  the  first  things  to  impress  itself 
on  tlie  visitor  to  Baiidriiighaui  is  the 
universal  love  of  animals  whicli  is  so 
deeply  implanted  in  every  member  of  tlie 
Prince  of  Wales's  family. 

This,  doubtless,  has  been  inherited  from 
fche  Queen  and  Prince  Consoi't,  who  were 
always  most  devoted  to  animals.  The 
moment    that    the    \i"sitor    has    passed    the 


this  is  a  home  of  lovers  of  animals,  for  dogs 
are  waiting  to  welcome  one  in  that  cbeerful 
way  of  theirs  which  shows  immediately  that 
they  are  accustomed  to  be  made  nnich  of, 
and  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  being 
regarded  as  friends,  and  not  merely  as 
adjuncts  to  a  palatial  house  ;  whilst  tlie 
entrance-hall  itself  is  hung  with  many  a 
superb  animal  trophy  from  different  parts  of 
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vigilant  constable  at  the  Norfolk  gates  — 
fcliose  exquisite  specimens  of  wrought-iron 
work  by  Messrs.  Barnard  and  Bishop, 
of  Norwdch,  which  caused  a  sensation  at 
the  Paris  Exhil)ition.  in  18G2,  and,  id'ter 
purchase  by  the  County  of  Norfolk  and  (h'ty 
of  Norwich,  were  presented  to  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  in  18G;>-  and  lias 
driven  through  the  long  a\'enue  up  to  the 
entrance -hall,  the  fact   is   self-evident   that 


the  world,  collected  by  the  Prince  during  his 
travels. 

But  even  more  forcil)ly  docs  one  realise 
the  Prince's  interest  in  animals  when,  on 
leaving  the  house,  one  walks  or  drives  round 
the  pictiu'csrpie  estate  {uid  inspects  his  large 
collection  ;  when  one  regards  the  st;d)les  near 
the  house  for  the  carriage  and  riding  horses, 
the  kennels  for  the  many  dogs  of  Aai'ious 
bi'ceds,  the    shire    horse,  thorouo-hbred,  and 
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hackney  stud  farms,  tlie  beiiiitifally  titted 
dairy,  and  tlio  ,  cattle  and  slieep  farais  at 
WolfertoiT  and  Applcton — each  one  under  the 
special  chai'ge  of  a  skilled  attendant,  and  all 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  Bir  Dighton 
Probyn,  Treasurer  and  Comptroller  of  the 
Household,  and  Mr.  Frank  Beck,  the  agent 
to  the  estate — it  is  then  that  one  realises  to 
the  full  how  true  a  lover  of  animals  is  the 
owner  of  Sandringham,  and  that  he  has 
spared  no  expense  in  making  every  provision 
for  their  comfort  in  health  and  in  sickness. 
And   right   well   is   he   repaid,   for   such 
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pictures  of  health  and  condition  it  would  be 
difficult  indeed  to  match  anywhere  in  the 
wide  w^orld  ;  whilst  the  innumerable  prizes 
won  by  the  Sandringham  animals  at  all  the 
leading  horse,  cattle,  and  dog  shows  of  the 
Kingdom  testify  to  the  care  that  is  bestowed 
on  their  breeding,  housing,  and  general 
welfare,  and  speak  well  for  those  persons  who, 
in  a  subordinate  position,  devote  their  time 
and  energies  to  the  successful  carrying  out  of 
their  Royal  master's  plans  and  wishes. 

To  attempt  to  enumerate  or  illustrate  all 
the  animals  here  would  be  impossible  in  an 
article   of    this   description  ;   one   can   only 


make  a  selection  of  a  few  that  are  of  special 
interest.  At  the  head  of  the  list  one  natin*ally 
places  "  Persinunon,"  that  wonderful  San- 
dringham-born  and  bred  racehorse,  the 
acknowdedged  king  of  the  collection.  He  is 
credited  with  having  won  no  less  than 
£35,000  in  stakes  for  the  Prince,  including 
the  all-important  Derby,  St.  Leger,  Ascot 
Gold  Cup,  and  the  Eclipse  Stakes.  The 
handsome  brick  building  recently  erected 
specially  for  "Persiamion's "  use  bears  a 
large  brass  plate,  on  which  is  recorded  an 
account  of  liis  extraordinary  career  in  the 
past,  a  career  which 
we  hope  to  see  emu- 
lated, at  least,  by 
his  sons  and  daugh- 
ters in  the  near 
future.  So  far  as 
he  himself  is  con- 
cerned, his  training 
and  racing  days  are 
over,  but  he  will 
live  to  a  ripe  old 
age,  let  ns  hope, 
amidst  the  most 
charming  surround- 
ings that  any  horse 
could  possibly  wish 
for,  the  pride  of 
his  owner  and  the 
special  charge  of 
Mr.  Walker,  the 
stud-groom  to  the 
thoroughbreds. 

The  carriage  and 
riding  horses  are 
simply  innumerable, 
and,  needless  to 
say,  are  kept  in  that 
superb  condition 
which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  see  in  all 
the  Royal  stables ; 
whilst  at  the  hack- 
ney stud-farm  are  dozens  of  these  handsome 
all-round  useful  horses.  The  prices  which 
they  fetch  at  the  annual  sale,  and  the  prizes 
which  they  win  at  all  the  principal  shows  in 
the  Kingdom,  prove  that  they  are  **  bad  to 
beat,  and  good  to  go,"  for  their  action  and 
paces  are  remarkably  fine  in  every  respect, 
and  point  to  the  most  careful  and  skilled 
training  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Dickie,  their 
stud -groom. 

The  shire  horses  are  one  of  the  sights  of 
Sandringham,  and  are  so  numerous  and  so 
excellent  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  which  to 
select  for  special  mention  and    illustration. 
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That  huge  bay  mare, 
"  Eleanor,"  a  very 
giantess  amongst 
horses,  at  once  at- 
tracts the  eye,  as 
she  is  not  only  full 
of  quality  herself, 
but  her  sons  and 
daughters  are  ex- 
pected to  be  heard 
of  in  the  near  future 
as  prizewinners  at 
our  biggest  shows. 
She  is  one  of  the 
Prince's  favourites, 
another  being  the 
picturesquely 
marked  bay  colt, 
"  Self  Help,"  who  is 
now  growing  into  a 
splendid  stallion, 
and  winning  prize 
after  prize  at  many 
a  British  show. 
"Self  Help"  has 
probably  a  distin- 
guished career  before  him,  which  will  in 
some  measure  help  to  repay  the  large  sums 
expended  on  the  "  shires  "  at  Sandringham, 
and  the  care  bestowed  on  them  by  their 
devoted  attendants. 
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Only  four  of  the  innumerable  cattle  can  be 
even  mentioned,  the  magnificent  snow-white 
shorthorn  bull,  "Crystal  Prince,"  who  has 
won  many  a  prize  of  recent  years  in  all  parts 
of  the  country;  the  red  and  white  shorthorn 
bull,  "Volunteer," 
another  prize- 
winner and  most 
excellent  sire  of 
young  stock  now 
at  Appleton; 
whilst  that  special 
favourite  of  the 
Prince's,  the  little 
dexter  bull, 
"  Tommy  Dodd," 
must  not  be  passed 
over,  for  he  is  a 
curiosity  indeed, 
with  his  tail  touch- 
ing the  ground,  and 
his  small  stature, 
which  is  measured 
by  inches  only,  re- 
ducing him  to  a 
veritable  dwarf 
amidst  the  giant 
shorthorn,  polled, 
and  other  breeds  at 
the  Wolf erton  farm. 
The  Channel  Island 
cattle,  too,  are  all 
carefully  selected, 
2  K 
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]>anit'ular    interest,  as  Wwv:^     ^<--..t*V5''?^'/      '*>'  '     r'^^-s-.Z,h^M-'^^'~^"'<V''^'^ 

special  cow.      llcr  milk    was     i   't-^'^i^- ^     '"■-'> ''^''r"^iiC^V.^t^  ' -^fe. 


Special  COW.      llcr  milk    was  }   tC^WJ' ^    ^■'"  ••'> ''^ '^'^    "^ii^--'--^^^^ 
su])plied    for    ins     use    alone  '•  .--V^^^^  •;/  -    ^' -''V/\;V/-  '^c'^r}^?  """JW 
(lnrin<i-  the  early  days  nj*  his  |   :i^  i.  '       ■    ,  :\- '  ^' ^"^  ■^■^^-''^'^■*'■''^"-" 
int*ancv  :    she    niav   lliei-ef'oie  \  ^  ■■£'^^%' .i\^^- ^'' 'k.  C 
be    re-arded     as 'a„    almost  \^^^J^&:^^' 
liistorical  i^ersonau'e    in   cnii-  ^^'-^^^^^n^^^'-^^-^^ ' 
iie(!tion     with     tiie    di^veloj)-  r--;^^^^^ 
luent  of  oni'  I'mnre  Kin^u".  :     •"-''^^^ 

The  tlioronu'hbreds.  hack- 

iteys,  shire  horses,  and  cattle  :  .'%c-.-*-'#x-^v^ 

are    lioiised     in    comfortahle  ft -'i^"^^^©"'' 

])uildiiio"s    of    the    well-to-do  \f^ 

farm    class,    some    of    which  ^i^'^^^^^r 

are  shown  behind   the  >hort-  -     y^T^' f^ 
born    bidl,   whilst   the  lioust 

])ehind  '' "^^k^M   Help*'    is   the  .-.^^.--    fk 

Ene'lish  home  of   Pi'ince  and  \  .^lii^W^^y^ 

J*rincess  Charles  (^f  I)(Mimark,  S(P'^^'"'-va    .- 

tJie  latter  still   kncjwn   to  ns  j-^.  '^'*-^y;'^':^yji-/f%^^- 

more  familiarly    as    Princess  [*.I.     -    .-'   ''\ '■  "' ' 
]\rand   of   Wales.       Ji    is   not        ''"///'•■.'''//"''"'■"■.yJ 
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until    we    reach   (he    kennel.^ 

that  we  come  across  sjteeiaily 

desiirned    and    c.ii'efnllv    thonu'ht-ont    model        welcome    as    W(>    pass    tlironiz-li    \\w    T)rivat.( 
iw,;ij;,>,.M   .J'    .>..    .....„.,' 1,.  ].' 1. i .  ,    1   1  ^  :i      ^^  •        '        i  •     /■  ' 


])nildinL^s  of  an  extremely  handsome  ty}»e. 
Their  most  1'oi'Uniale  imnaies  ai'e  under  tlte 
care  of  the  liead  k<M'per.  All'.  Jackson,  with 
(\  I)rnnsdoii  as  kennel-man,  and  iiotliing 
can  speak  more  }>lainly  as  t,o  the  excellent 
conditiiai  of  the  Sandrini^-ham  animals  than. 
tliat  of  the  fifty  or  more  do<j.-s,  of  all  aii'es 
and   breeds,  which   rec;'i\e  ns   with  liowls  of 
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.i'ateway  u^('{\  by  thi^  Prince  on  In's  Impient 
visits  to  his  canine  fri(Mids. 

Here;  anollier  dijlicnlfy  awaits  ns,  for 
whiej)  of  all  these  picked  and  bea-ntifnl 
specimens  are  we  to  select  foi*  illnst-ration, 
where  each  on(^  deserves  a  para,u"rapli  and 
])hoto<rraph  io  itself  ?  We  lea\e  it  to 
P>rtinsdon,  and  he  selex^is  for  ns  the  most 
not(Hl  prize wimiers  or  the 
special  faxonrites  of  the 
Prince.  We  commence  with 
t.lie  Iia])land  sled ii;e  -  doer, 
''  INn'la,"  who  is  not  only 
one  of  the  best,  of  her  brinul, 
bnt  a  prizewinner  wlieiuwer 
shown.  She  is  a,  dull  w]iit,e 
colonr,  witli  the  wolf-like 
])ricked  eai's,  tightly  cnrl(Ml 
tail,  and  (h.'nse  coat  so  typical 
of  all  the  nortliern  races  of 
dole's,  and  is  as  u'ood- tempered 
as  she  is  I^'o()(l-lookin_L^ 

What  a  diU'erence  between 
h(M'  lot,  s])ent  in  the  liappy 
enjoyment  of  this  cond'ort- 
able  home,  and  th(>  miseries 
endnred  by  her  relatives  and 
friends,  who,  north  of 
Sweden  and  Iinssia,  in  a 
t(Mnperatiire  of  fifty  deu'nujs 
below  zei'o,  are  harnessed  to 
sledires,  h(Ni\ily  loaded,  (>aeh 
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(loo;  Ix'iiiir  ox])(*(*t;>(l 
to  (Irair  i:)«>  \\)>. 
wciu'lil.  for  til  in,' 
miles  :i  <l;iy,  jiihI 
(lay  ui'tA't'  (lay,  ovci* 
iIk^  roiiLrli  snows 
and  ice  I  Hicy  ai*(,' 
(I riven  by  a  native 
armed  with  a  wliip, 
whose lasli,(MJi;  from 
th(i  hide  of  a  seal, 
is  IS  to-Jd  feel  lon^x. 
With  this  iliedi-ive]' 
iniliet.s  t,h(^  most; 
crnel  woinids  on 
any  do,u"  whieJi  lu^ 
may  fancy  is  shirk- 
in  ir  it.s  work,  'i'liese 
animals  nnistj  slee]> 
onl  on  [\\()  snow, 
lixinii;  on  any  t rilhi 
which  (hey  can  pick 
up,  and  when  worn 

o\\\.  from  overwork  are  ealcn  l)y  tlieli'  half- 
fann'shed  conn"ad(s,  if  llicir  ownei*  does  noL 
happen  to  i'e(pn're  their  hodies  for  liis  own 
use.  ''  iVM'la  "  may  Well  he  looked  njxMi  as 
a  'Mucky  doji;'*  when  one  considei's  wliai'  her 
lot.  \n\\i\\\  have  heen. 

The  Sandrinjj:ham  kennels  ))oss(Ss  a 
breinl  almost.  nni(pie  U)V  (J  real,.  Ib'itain  in 
the  roULi'h-hai red  liasset  hounds,  (piaint- 
lookinii:  do<j,'s  of  the  dachshund  typ(\  hut; 
nuieh  more  heavily  and  stiu'dily  built, 
exeellent.  as  hounds  and  most  devoted  as 
com])atn*ons.  One  of  the  best  of  these'  is 
"  I>eauty,''  who  has  taken  many  ))rizes 
riMHMUIy.  Her  sha<j:ii;y  coal,  loii^*  cars,  short, 
stout  leij:s,  and  sam'acious  face.  i;'i\'e   her  (jin'tc 


(,>p,/ri!(ht  i>/,'>lnhn] 


Idatnhicr  h'oltou 


KOI  (in   v,A->>i.r  noiNK,    '"  I'.i.Arrv. 
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''an  old  man  lea!"!ie(l  "*  appearance,  which 
was  utterly  i)elied  by  her  antics  wIkmi  she 
was  turned  into  the  paddock  at-  the  side  of 
(he  kennels,  For  she  u'alloped  round  and 
round  in  ever-widening'  circles,  and  'M'arried 
on  "  in  the  most  comical  fashion  imairinabk^ 
which  a]>[>eared  all  tlu'  more  ludicrous  when 
one  looked  at  her  solcuni  countetiance. 

()n(,'  passes  on  from  yard  to  yai'd.  noticing; 
(dumber  s])aniels,  retrie\'(M-s,  (Ji'cat  Danes, 
I)Oi'/oi,  Seotch  deer-hounds,  collies.  ])Ui:s, 
dachshunds,  and  other  breeds  of  dou's  far 
too  numei'ous  to  nuMition.  Thei'e  are  two 
doLTs,  howe\(M'.  which  mus(  be  specially 
mentioned,  (lie  shoot  in u' (Iolt  which  always 
walks  cl(»se  to  the  Prince  and  Mr.  Jackson 
dm'inir  the  hutlnrs  in  Xo- 
\'end)e]'  and  December,  ji 
irenlle  and  well  -  trainee] 
animal,  whos(>  many  vinues 
and  praises  ha\('  often  been 
spoken  by  her  Royal  inast(U' 
and  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  the  now  historical 
"  \'enus.""  who  had  been 
seiu  from  Saudriuu'ham  for 
us  to  phoioirrapb.  at.  tlu! 
Prince's  desir(\  She  is  a 
prizebred  and  ])rizewiunino; 
Dandie  Dinmont.  and  was 
oriu'iually  tlx;  pet  (l(\ir  of 
the  lale  Duke  of  (darenc(! 
and  Avoudale.  After  his 
deatl).  in  1S!)L\  the  i'rince 
of  Wales  took  ])ossession 
of  her,  and,   possibly  from 
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the  sad  circiinistaiices  connected  witli  her 
history,  luis  always  made  her  his  particular 
pet,  for  she  ue\'er  lea\'es  him,  and  on  liis 
many  journeys  slie  tra\'els  in  the  train  or  on 
board  tlie  steamer,  in  cliarge  of  his  own 
valet.  On  one  occasion  it  was  onr  privilege 
to  travel  in  her  company,  when  it  was 
amusinii:  to  notice  the  way  in  which  she 
adapted  herself  to  her  surroundings;  directly 
her  special  rug  was  laid  on  the  seat  she 
jumped  up^  curled  herself  roimd,  and  passed 
the  four  hours'  journey  in  sound  sleep. 


It  is  interesting  to  know  that  there  is  a 
certai n  ride  in  coi i nection  w i tli "  Venus's "daily 
life  that  is  not  allowed  to  be  broken  by  any- 
one, either  at  her  home  or  when  on  her 
travels  ;  the  Princ^e  allows  no  one  to  feed 
her  but  himself,  and  he  does  this  with  his 
own  hands  every  day  of  his  life,  no 
matter  where  master  and  dog  may  be. 
Tliis  is  but  one  of  tlie  many  instances  which 
might  be  mentioned  of  Ids  unvarying  thought- 
fuhiess  and  kindness  for  his  numerous 
animal  friends. 
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An  old  lady,  who  was  visiting  a  garrison  town 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  was  much  startled 
when  the  customary  gun  was  fired  at  sunset. 

"  Bless  me,  what  ever's  the  matter  ? "  she 
inquii-ed  in  a  fright. 

"  It's  oiily  the  sunset,  ma'am,"  re|)lied  tlie  land- 
lady reassuringly. 

"You  don't  say  so!"  exclaimed  the  old  lady, 
more  amazed  than  ever.  "  Wliy,  in  London  the 
sun  sets  as  quietly  as  anything.  ]^ut  perhaps  we 
don't  hear  the  bang  on  account  of  the  traffic,"  she 
conceded  after  a  moment's  meditation. 


An  American  and  a  Neapolitan  were  arguing 
once  at  an  hotel  in  Naples  on  the  wonders  of  tlieir 
respective  countries.  The  argument  waxed  hot, 
and  at  last  the  Neapolitan  pointed  to  A^esuvius 
and  said — ■ 

"Behold,  signore,  what  have  you  in  your 
country  to  come  up  to  that  ?  " 

"  Waal,"  replied  the  American,  "  1  guess  we've 
got  a  waterfall  would  put  that  fire  out  in  one 
minute." 


"  What's  this  T  hear  about  yoiu-  desiring  to 
become  my  son-in-law  ? "  inquired  the  irascible 
old  gentleman,  his  eyebrows  and  moustache  all 
abristle. 

"  It  is  certainly  the  very  last  thing  in  the  world 
I  should  dream  of  desiring,"  said  the  complacent 
young  man.  "  But,  at  the  same  time,  I'm  willing 
to  try  and  put  up  with  the  idea,  on  the  d'stinct 
understanding  tliat  you  allow  me  to  irarry  your 
daughter." 


The  proprietor  of  an  hotel  in  one  of  the  Western 
States  of  America  advertised  that  guests  at  his 
establishment  could  be  served  witli  anything  they 
liked  to  order  at  any  liour  of  the  day  or  night.  A 
New  Yorker,  thinking  to  raise  a  langh  at  the  man's 
ex])ense,  walked  into  the  coffee-room  one  night  and 
called  for  a  slice  from  the  trunk  of  an  elephant, 
with  ,sauce  jmjuanfe.  But  the  proprietor  w\as 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  pronq)tly  I'eplied,  "  I 
don't  divide  tlie  elephant,  sir ;  you've  got  to  take 
a  wdiole  one." 


Cynical  Townsman  :  There  goes  the  most 
famous  man  in   London. 

SiMPivE  CouNTiiY  Cousin  :  Oh  !  What  did  he 
do  to  gain  such  distinction '? 

Cynical  Townsman  :  He  succeeded  in  doing 
everybody  else. 


Stranger  (who  has  lost  his  bearings  in  a 
country  district,  and  has  stmnl)led  upon  a  rail- 
way) :  I  say,  my  lad,  where  does  this  railway 
go  to  ? 

Native  Uhciiin  (witli  p)rofound  contempt)  : 
It  don't  never  go  nowhere.  We  keeps  it  here 
to  run  trains  on. 
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"  They  are  all  in  the  greatest  excitement  at 
home,"  said  tlie  proud  parent.  "  My  daughter 
*  comes  out '  next  week,  you  know." 

"  Well,  that  is  a  coincidence ! "  exclaimed  his 
much- bored  friend.  "  So  does  my  brother.  He's 
had  four  years'  hard.     What  did  your  girl  get  ?  " 
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Schoolmaster  : 
seasons  there  are. 
John:  Two,  sir. 
Schoolmaster 


Now,  Joliii,  tell  me  how  many 


Only  two?     Name  them. 


John:  The  cricketing  and  football  seasons. 


Youthful  Inquiker  :  Father,  what  is  a  scheme? 

Perplexed  Parent  :  1  can't  exactly  define  it, 
my  boy  ;  but  it  is  something  which  will  fall 
through  quicker  than  anything  else  on  earth. 


Mrs.  HiGGiNS :  That  new  girl  that  came  to  me 
on  Monday  left  as  soon  as  she  had  got  through  the 
washing.     She   said  somebody  else  could 
do  the  u'oning. 

Mrs.    JiGGiNS :     Didn't   you   feel   dis- 
gusted ? 


JMrs.   HiGGiNS: 


thought 


how  lucky  1  was  to  have  got  the  washing 
done. 


Bobbie  :     My     father's     a    policeman ; 
what  does  your  father  do  ? 

Charlie  :  Whatever  ma  tells  him. 


Miss  Spynster  :  How  ridiculous  men  are  !    Here 
he  has  written  me  a  letter  comparing  my  eyes  to 
stars,  my  teeth  to  peails,  and  sw^earing  that  the 
sun    retires   abashed  from  the  bright- 
ness of  my  presence. 

Her  Dearest  Friend  :  1  don't  call 
that  foolish.  I  think  it  pretty  smart 
of  him.  You  see  he  gives  you  the 
kind  of  love  talk  that  was  in  vogue 
when  you  were  a  girl,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  turns  the  fact  of  your  never 
yet  having  had  a  proposal  into  quite  a 
neat  compliment ! 


The  following  was  told    by  a  Scotch- 
man, and  although  the  veracity  of  Scotch- 
men  is   well  known,  now  and  then   one 
hears   of    cases    which    almost 
shake     one's     faith     in     their 
possession  of  that  virtue  : — 

A  Londoner  paid  a  visit  to  a 
Scotch     friend     in 


Perth,  a  pigeon 
fancier,  who  gave 
him  two  eggs  of 
a  very  fine  breed. 
These  were  duly 
hatched  in  London, 
and  the  young 
birds  eventually  de- 
veloped into  first 
class  flyers.  One 
day,  however,  they 
were  missing,  and 
for  two  days 
their  owner  was 
unable  to  trace 
them.  At  last, 
however,  a  letter 
came  from  his 
friend  in  Perth, 
saying,  "Two 
strange  pigeons 
have  taken  up 
their    abode    here, 

and  as  I  find  they  are  marked  with  your  initials  I 
am  returning  them  to  you  by  rail."  When  they 
arrived  in  London,  their  wings  were  clipped  to 
prevent  further  wanderings,  but  to  no  purpose,  as 
a  short  time  afterwards  they  were  again  missing. 
This  time  their  recover}^  was  despaired  of,  but 
after  a  lapse  of  thirty-four  days  a  letter  arrived 
from  Scotland,  '*  Your  blessed  birds  arrived  h(?re 
again  yesterday,  looking  very  footsore  and  weary." 
The  Londoner  now  keeps  fowls. 


Gladys  (looking  with 
wonder  at  the  giraffe)  :  Oh, 
mamma,  how  cruel  those 
men  are !  Look 
how  they  have 
made  that  poor 
animal  stand  in 
the  sun. 

Mamma  :  What 
makes  you  think 
that,  my  dear  ? 

Gladys  :  Why, 
look  at  its  freckles  ! 


Elder  Brother:  Say,  Tommy, 
feel  sort  of  —  er — what  shall  1  say?- 


don't  you 
-de  trop  ? 


grammes  one  penny  each. 


'  I  will  sit  in  the  i)rogranmies." 


An  L'ishman  w^as 
once  asked  by  a 
-friend  to  go  to  a 
concert  with  him. 
Pat  consented,  but 
when  they  reached 
the  concert-hall  he 
anxiously  inquired 
how  much  the  seats 
were.  The  atten- 
dant replied  that 
the  front  seats  were 
one  shilling  each, 
the  back  seats  six- 
j)  e  n  c  e,  a  n  d  p  r  o- 
'  All  right,"  said  Pat ; 


Ethel  :  I  say,  Freddy,  what  does  lese-inajeste 
mean  ? 

Freddy  :  Oh,  well— er— it's  a  foreign  way  of 
calling  a  crowned  head  a  chump,  dontcherknow  ? 


mi  tbe  difference. 

T.  \T>Y  Cr8TOMEi? :  By  the  way,  whnt  has  bpcome  of  the  young  lad  who  used  to  deliver  the  meat  ? 

l^UTCTiEU  :  Oh!  he's  ,a:one— opened  .1  shop. 

Lady  Customer:  Is  he  doi nee  well? 

Bi-rcTiKU  :  No  ;  doing  time™he  was  caught  in  the  act,  mum,  and  got  six  months. 
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A  DISTI^"CTIiY  neat  thing  in  the  advertisement 
line  lately  announced  that  anyone  who  could 
prove  the  presence  of  any  injurious  qualities  in 
Messrs.  So-and-So's  beef-tea  would  have  a  dozen 
tins  of  it  forwarded  to  him  free  of  charge  and 
carriage  paid. 


Lady  :  I  think  you  will  suit  me,  if  your  refer- 
ences are  satisfactory.  I'll  let  you  know"  as  soon 
as  I've  inquired  into  them. 

Would-be  Cook  :  Oh,  then,  in  that  case  1 
think  I  needn't  trouble  you  any  further,  mum ! 


"  Now  jest  move  u|i  a  little  farther,  .theje !  "  said 
an  emphatic  lady  of  generous  outline,  as  she 
planted  herself  and  a  large  basket  of  vegetables  in 
the  centre  of  a  Whitechapel  tramcar.  "  There's 
some  folks  is  never  content  'less  they've  got  the 
whole  car  to  theirselves,"  and  she  wedged  herself 
more  comfortably  on  to  the  seat. 

"  Beggin'  your  pardin,  missus,"  replied  a  weedy-  ' 
looking  man,  whom  she  had  almost  annihilated  in 
the   process,    "but    I    didn't    quite    catch    your 
remark.      I   only  came  out  of  the  fever  hospital 

this  morning,  it's  left  me  a  bit  deaf;    but " 

and    then    lie    found    he   had    the   whole    car   to 
himself. 


Sui:  :  Wliat  iKS  the  correct  translation  of  the  motto  in  that  h)vely 
rinii;  vou  ,i;-ave  mo? 

Hi'::   "Faithful  to  the  last!" 

She  :  The  last?  How  horrid  !  And  you've  always  told  me  before 
that  I  was  the  very  first. 


**Bt  tbe  fall  of  tbe  %caV' 

By  Edward  Read. 


THE 

AMERICA  CUP: 

ITS   OlUaiN    AND    irrSTORY. 

l^Y    (J.     F.    LOIUMEK'. 

WHIr  ilhiHfr(ffions  of  Ihc  ^'  Sliamrock''^  aiul 
'^  Col  inn  hid,'''  flip  rival  ifdr/ifH  pntiml 
for  l/iis   i/(>(ir\  Tiirp. 


/'•'"'fo  I'!/}  [  West  ,(■  Son,  SoiO/is&t. 

SIi:     rilOM  \s    MI'Ion's    •"  SIIAMItOCK,''    CHAI.LKNCiKK    lOI'.    TUK    <"<),MIN<.     I;A(;|;. 


IX  tlic  hi{.l:(-i'])ari. 
of     IIm'     yviw 

to   Ik'   I'liiiioiii'cd    il) 

l^jiiu'lisli        vuclil  iim- 

cii'clcs  ilijii.  tlip  ]•('- 

cciilly  foi'iiicd    New 

York     Vaclil.    (Mill) 

Imd    (Ictcriniiicd    on 

biiildiiiL!"    n     <'li[)|)('i' 

scliooncr    Viiclit'     to  «.     '#-j 

cross    the     Atlant.ic       ^f-.-VJ.  _- _,:««,*-^^^t^ii. -^ 

and  to  conipcic  dm--       ^"c 

inu"  the  year  of   the 

(l]v\\        Fi\!iil)it ion      >- ->'i;"~ 

wit  li      t  lie     ci'aidv       ^.,  .,^  ^ 

yachts  of  this  conn-      l'  ^'"^"'*^':I 

ti'y,  in  oi'dcr  to  show 

the  ownci'sorP)rit.ish 

l)o;its    of    what    the 

^'aid<cc    fast -sailing" 

yaclits  \\(M'c  ca{);d)!c. 

In  (he  d;iys  hcforc  liic  layin'4'  of  (lie  lii'st  ti'o  conniiodorc  of  tlic  New  York  ^'jichL 
Allaiilic  cal)ic  news  fi'oni  Aniei'ica  lihered  dnb,  inentioninir  thai  lie  liad  lieai'd  oi'  IJie 
l)iit.  slowly  lliroimh  the  ciiniinel  of  the  com-  huildinu'  of  t.lie  new  hua!  and  of  the  {iro- 
|)arali\ely  iid>e(|nenl  transatlantic  mail-  ])ose(l  visit  to  Enu'lisli  walers,  iii\it  inu' all  niid 
hoals,  and  althon^'h  from  time  t')  time  every  inemhei"  of  the  Xew  ^'ork  ^'aclit  < 'iiib 
I'eports.  more  oi"  less  anlheiitic,  had  been  who  slionld  come  o\'er  to  witness  her  ikt- 
broiiixht  to  Hnii'land  by  eye-witnesses  of  the  formances  to  be  visitors  to  the  Koyal  Yacht; 
sj)lendid  sailiim"  (jnalities  of  Yankee  yachts  Sijuadi'on  (Mnbhonse  at  ('owes,  otreriiiir  them 
irenerally,  bnt  litih^  ci'iMJence  was  attaclied  to  a  cordial  welcoiiie,  and  endinu'  u|)  witii  the 
the  stattMiients  tJiat  'Mhey  were  the  fastest  expression  of  opinion  that  yaclitsmen  in  this 
boats  in  the  world,"  and  biit>  scant  I'espect  country  would  «i:ladly  avail  themselves  of 
paid  to  (lie  opinions  tliat  the  best,  Yankee-  "  any  improvement  in  shipbuildinu'  tiiat  the 
built  boats  could  '•  show  their  heels "  to  any  industry  and  skill  of  youi'  nation  have 
liritish-built  boat  afloat.  enabled  you  to  ela])orate." 

IIowe\'ei',  on   tlie  truth   of  the  rumoui*  of  The  upshot  of  a  courteous  and  unassuminii: 

tile  buildinu:  oT  ^I'ch  a  clippei'  yacht  for  the  re])ly  to  this  letter  of  Tord  Wiltoirs  was  that 
j)ui'])ose  aforesaid  beinu'  to  some  extent  con-  at  a  very  numerously  attended  meetini,^  of 
iirmed.  Lord  Wilton,  the  commodore  of  the  the  Royal  Yacht  Sfjiiadrou,  held  at  the 
Royal  Yacht  S(|uadron,  in  February,  isr)l,  Thatched  House  Club  on  May  9th,  1851, 
ad(lressed  a  hiivv  to  ^Ir.  John  (\  Stevens,        "  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  give  a  cup  of 
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the  value  of  £100,  o|hmi  to  yaelits  }>c'Ioiiij:ini]: 
to  the  clubs  of  all  nations, subject  to  tlie  sailin<,^ 
regulations  of  the  Itoyal  Vaelit  vS(|na(lron, 
the  course  to  !)e  rou!nl  the  Isle  of  \Vii2:lit."' 

This  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  V\\\)  of  £100 
is  the  tr<)[)hy  which  we  now  style  the 
America  (hi}K  but  which  by  some  (MU'ions 
mistake  is  usually  tci-nuM]  m  Amei'ica  tin; 
Queen's  Cup.  It  was  not  a  Qutvn's  Cup  at 
all,  for,  as  will  be  sliv^wn  later  in  this  article, 
the  Amerir((  uevei"  sailed  for  a,  (^ueeirs  Cup. 

During  the  spi-ing  and  early  summer  of 
the  year  IS.")1  there  was  a  good  deal  of  niore 
or     less     unreliable 
gossip     afloat    con- 
cerning     tlie     m.'w 
clipper  yacht  which 
was  going  to  ''lick 
creation,'' 
and  as  to  her 
wonde  rf u  1 
s  a  i  1  i  n  g 
powers,    and 
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W'hat  slie  w^ould  do  if  she  came  up  to  the 
expectations  of  her  designer  and  builder. 
Mr.  Wm.  H.  Brown,  a  well-known  and,  by 
reputation,  extremely  skilful  shipbuilder,  of 
New^  York,  had  undertaken  to  build  a 
schooner  that  w^ould  outsail  any  other  vessel 
at  home  or  abroad,  and  had,  indeed,  agreed 
to  make  the  purchase  of  her  by  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club  contingent  on  her  success. 
His  offer  was  accepted  by  the  Club,  and  the 
America  was  built ;  but  when  her  capabilities 
were  put  to  the  test,  she  failed  in  repeated 
trials  to  beat  Commodore  Stevens's  yacht 
Maria,   so    that   the    Club   was   not   bound 


to,  and  in  fact  did  not,  purcbase  her.  Never- 
tludess,  she  had  ])ro\'ed  herself  so  fast  in  her 
ti'ials  tliat  Connnodore  Stevens  and  a  few 
friends  bought  her  on  their  own  account, 
and  sent  her  across  the  Atlantic  to  Havre, 
tiiere  to  be  completed  and  made  ready  to 
take  ])art  in  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  Races, 
at  (^)wcs,  in  August. 

When,  at  inter\'als,  the  news  came  to  this 
countiT  that  the  Anifrirff-  had  been  beaten 
time  alter  tinu;  ])y  the  sloop  Maria,  tlun-e 
was  natui'ally  a,  good  deal  of  jubilation,  and 
to  some  extent  de})reciatory  comment,  in  the 
Englisli  ])i'ess  on  the  presumed  failure  of 
the  miich-vaimted  Yankee  boat.  "  There 
appeals,'' said  one  writer,  "  to  be  considerable 
doubt  whethei'  the  boasted  Yankee  clipper 
yacht  Avill  ever  '  astoiush  the  Britishers,' as 
it,,  was  so  confidently  asserted  she  would  do. 
indeed,  she  has  been  well  beaten  in  her 
t-rials,  and  it  is  cpiite  ]  ossible  that,  after  all, 
she  may  ncAcr  (M'oss  the  Atlantic." 

However,  wlu'ii  it  bet^anie  known  tint  not 
only    had    the    Ana^rira   started   from    Mew 
York,   })ut   that   she    had    made    the    trans- 
atlantic voyage  in  safety,  and  had  arrived  at 
Havre,   and    would    certainly  come   to 
(.'owes    and    meet    the    best  boats  that 
could   be   ])itted  against  her,  immense 
interest  was  aroused,  not  only  in  yacht- 
ing   circles,  Imt   generally  throughout 
the  country. 

II ei*  ap])ea ranee  at  Cowes,  on  July  81 , 
created  a  |)erl'e(.;t  furore.  Thousands 
of  spectators 
W'cre  on  the  look 
0  u  t  for  her 
arrival,  and,  as 
described  by  a 
special  corre- 
spondent of  a 
leading  journal, 
"  the  graceful 
and  easy  way 
in  which  the 
America  slipped  through  the  shipping  at  once 
proclaimed  her  to  be  an  exceptionally  fast 
vessel."  From  the  time  that  she  made  her 
advent  in  the  Solent  there  were  no  more 
scornful  observations  made  as  to  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  "  Yankee  clipper."  There  is 
no  doubt  that  she  came  as  a  complete  revela- 
tion to  the  British  shipbuilder,  who  at  the 
same  time  was  not  slow  to  recognise  the 
immense  advantages  for  speed  which  she 
possessed.  Indeed,  on  her  first  appearance 
in  British  waters  it  w^as  at  once  brought  home 
to  unprejudiced  judges  that  no  British-built 
schooner  then  existent  could  possibly  stand 
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For,  ns  siat:'(l  l)y  n  promi- 
lUMit  yiic.iilsiiiim  of  llic  Hay, 
Hnu'lisli  scJiooiuM's  of  tliiH. 
iinir  were  not  hiiiU  Tor 
match  Kailinii;.  '*  We  \\\\\\' 
sonic  vei'v  crcd  itabli^ 
si^liooners,  bnt  have  not 
now,  nor  arc  \vc  Hkcly  to 
have,  any  lai'^ii'c  vessel  i)nih. 
foi'  niatcli  sailinji:  on  tlic 
most  nio(h.M'n  and  improved 
pi'inciples.  In  fact,  onr 
scliooners  have  all  hi,<{li 
bidwai'ksand  sr.andinii;  how- 
sprits,  and  arc  hnih.  and 
rii!;ij^cd  moi'c  for  comfort 
than  for  matcli  sailinu'." 

Dm'inir  the  tiiree  weeks 
that  tlic  Aniprir/f  was  at 
('owes,  [n'ior  t;)  tlic  K,.^\S. 
IlciTidta,  slic  <ia\"e  iti  \iirions 
trial  spins  sncli  evidence  of 
her  sailin^ii,"  capacitiy  and  of 
lier  ahiiity  to  defe.it  all 
possible  competitors,  tha*' 
for  a   lonL^  time  there  w.is 


I.  i'!i\(;    IMM  i:    w  \^  . 
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not  fomid  one  to  take  np 
the  trnmpcl-tonuMicd  elial- 
IcnLi'c  uhich  ''  the  New  ^'oik 
Yacht  (dnb.  in  ord(M'  to 
lest  the  rclati\('  merits  of 
the  dilTcrcnt  mocids  of  the 
s<'hoonei's  of  the  ()ld  and 
the  New  Woi'ld."  put  forth, 
in  which  they  olVei'cd  (o  sail 
the  yacht  Afiir/'irt/  au'ainst 
any  nnmlxM'  of  selmoncrs 
bcloim-inu"  to  any  of  the 
yach  t  s(|  nad  rons  of  t  lie 
Kin^'dom. 

One  scarc<-|y  lUM-d  slate 
that  the  I'ace  lixcd  foi'  bViday, 
Anuiist.  22nd.  is:* I, the  Koyal 
\'acht  S(jnadi'on  i'u\)  for 
yachts  of  all  nations,  was 
the  one  absorbing"  e\'ent  of 
the  ('owes  week  in  that  year. 
'V]w  (j)iiceirs  Cap  was  saile<l 
foi"  on  tlic  Monday,  and 
1^'ince  Albertrs  Cap  on  th<' 
Wednesday,  while  a  Snb- 
scri})iion  Tap  \\as  the  race 
fixed  foi'  and  sailed  on 
^Huirsdav.      Ihit  for  none  of 
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tliese  three  events  was  tbe  Amerira  qualilied 
under  tlie  conditions  to  compete  ;  but  to 
show  tliat  interest  centred  m  the  specially 
organised  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  Cup,  no 
fewer  than  eighteen  boats  were  entered  for 
the  event.     These  were — 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Beatrice,    161 

TUania,  100 

Bacchante,  80 

Volante,      48 

Gipsy,     KK) 

Frealc,         60 

Arroiv,        84 

xilann,    198 

Stella,          65 

Wyveni,    205 

Mona,        82 

Eclipse,        50 

loiw,            75 

Anierif'(/,  170 

Eermmde,  127 

('o/is/anre,2lH 

Brilii^f/it,m^ 

Aurora,       47 

In  the  actual  race,  however,  Titania,  Fer- 
namle,  and  Stella  did  not  start.  Of  the 
fifteen  competitors  who  did  get  under  way 
seven  a\  ere  schooners  and  eight  cutters.  The 
fifteen  yachts  were  moored  in  two  lines,  and 
on  the  gun  being  fired  the  Ameri'-a  pur- 
posely lagged  behind  and  allowed  all  the 
otiiers  to  get  away  in  front  of  her.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  the  Yankee  clipper 
ga\'e  evidence  of  her  sailing  powers.  In  a 
([uarter  of  an  hour  she  had  ])assed  all  but 
three,  juid  coming  round  No  ]\Ian's  ]3uoy  a 
bare  two  minutes  behind  the  leading  boat  ; 
olf  IJrading  llar])our  she  was  only  led  ])y  the 
Volffnte.       Her   steadiness   and    speed    were 


wonderful.  "  Whenever  tlie  l)reeze,"  says  a 
writer  of  the  time,  "  took  the  line  of  liei*  hull, 
all  her  sails  set  as  flat  as  a,  drumhead,  and 
without  any  careening  or  staggering  she 
*  walked  along '  in  admirable  style,  and  at 
twenty-eight  minutes  past  eleven  slie  con- 
trived, without  any  seeming  difficulty,  to  slip 
by  the  Volante  as  she  had  done  tlie  rest,  and 
away  she  went,  keeping  close  to  the  Island." 
i^fter  this  the  America  was  never  again 
headed,  winning  with  the  utmost  ease, 
though  owing  to  the  wind  dropping  alto- 
gether at  sundown  she  had  to  drift  lioine  for 
the  last  hour  and  a  half.  Owing  to  some 
blunder  in  the  printing  of  the  conditions  of 
the  race  a  protest  was  entered  against  lier  on 
the  ground  that  she  had  not  sailed  the  stipu- 
lated course,  but  it  was  eventually  with- 
draw^n,  and  the  commodore  of  tlie  N.Y.Y.C. 
was  duly  presented  with  the  Oup. 

"While  the  I'ace  ^vas  in  progress  the  Koyal 
yacht,  Victoria  and  Albert,  with  the  (Jueen 
and  other  members  of  the  Royal   Family  on 

board- including    the    l^i'ince    of    Wales,    a 

httle  boy  in  his  tenth  yeai*,  dressed  in  a. 
wiiite  sailor's  suit-  steamed  out  to  the 
Needles,  accom])anied  hy  the  Fair//,  with 
Lord  Alfred  Paget  on  board. 

The  yachts  not  being  in  sight,  the  Effir// 
was  deputed  to  go  round  the  N(H'dles  and  to 
signal  to  the  Vicloria  and  Albert,  which  liad 
leturned  and  lay  to  in  Alnm  Ray,  liow  the 
lace  was  going.  AVhen  at  length  the  signal 
was  made  that  the  competitors  were  in  sight, 
the  (piestion  was  put,  "  Who  leads  r  "  the 
answer  ])eing  returned,  ''The  Anwrirar 
the  further  (piestion,  "  Who  is  second  ?  '' 
came  the  re})ly,  "There  is  no  secoiur'  a 
summing  u])  of   the   situation   which   recalls 
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the  fainons  old-time  ]  lacing — ^^Erllp^p  first, 
aiid  tlic  r.est  iiowluM'c." 

As  is  not  infr(M[neiitly  the  case  under 
similar  circmnstaiices,  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  ridicnlous  I'lnnonrs  Avere  ])iit  in  cir(;ubition 
to  acconnt  foi'  tlie  tremendons  speed  of  the 
Ameri(;an  ])()at,  some  ])ersons  even  ii^oinu:  so 
far  as  to  seriously  assert  tliat  she  had  a  screw 
])ro|)elle!-  nndei'  her  keel  which  was  woi'ked 
bj  the  crew,  (^n'ionsly  enon^h,  havin^i;  ])een 
commanded  to  Osborne  for  inspec^tion  by  the 
Qneen  on  the  Safui'dny  the  day  after  she 
had  won  the  lloyal  Yacht  Sipiadron  (hip 
she  <j:ronnde(l  on  a  l)ank  off  the  harbour  and 
cari'ied  away  about  thirty  feet  of  her  false 
keel,  so  that  slu^  hati  to  go  into  dry  dock  for 
re])aii's,  and  thus  was  effectually  able  to 
dispose  of  the  silly  suggestion  that  her  speed 
was  to  l)e  acconnted  for  l)y  the  use  of  a 
screw  ])ropeller. 

AVhile  the  great  thing  that  struck  English- 
men was  the  extraordinary  speed  and  sailing 
power  of  the  Yaidvee  boat,  the  Americans 
appear  to  ha\'e  been  e(pially  as  uuich,  if  not 
more,  inr})ressed  witli  tlie  enthusiastic  way  in 
which  their  yi(ttoiT  was  recei\ed  by  their 
opponents.  8nbse(piently,  on  the  retiu'ii  of 
Oonunodore  Sfceyens  and  his  friends  to 
America,  ('olonel  Handlton,  one  of  the  party 
wlio  liad  brought  the  boat  over  to  (V)wes, 
in  relating  the  circumstance  of  victory  at  a 
dinner  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Clnb,  given 
to  celebrate  tlie  e\'ent,  speaking  of  thi? 
impression  left  on  the  Americans  by  tlie  way 


tlie  Ib'iiishers  took  tlieir  defeat,  said,  "  The 
retni'ii  of  our  vessel,  far  in  advance  of  all  the 
Squadron,  was  greeted  with  as  mnch  warmth 
of  acclamation  as  if  it  had  been  in  onr  own 
harbour  ;  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  fair 
play  and  a  manly  acknowledgment  of  defeat 
Avere  never  more  honourably  exliibited." 

80  interested  was  her  jMajesty  the  Queen 
in  tlie  Amei'ican  l)oat  that  she  gave  a  Queen's 
Cn|>  of  £100  to  l)e  sailed  for  by  the  yachts 
of  all  nations  on  the  Monday  following. 
For  this  cup  tlie  America  was  entered,  but 
did  not  coni])ete  owing  to  the  lack  of  wind 
on  the  morning  of  tlie  race-day,  her  owners 
not  caring  to  risk  the  reputation  of  their 
boat  on  Avhat  might,  from  weather  indica- 
tions, eyeutually  terminate  in  a  drifting 
match. 

But,  luyvertheless,  on  this  day  she  axx'om  ■ 
plished  her  most  astonishing  performance  in 
English  waters.  After  the  yachts  had  l)een 
started  fully  an  hour,  or  more,  a  good  breeze 
s])raiig  up,  and  the  America  got  undei'  way 
and  sailed  after  the  (M)mpetitors  to  give  tliose 
ou  board  of  her  an  op])ortuinty  of  seeing  her 
I'ace.  She  was  not  long  before  slie  caught 
tlieni  up,  one  after  the  other,  and  sailing  ovei' 
the  |)rescribed  coiu'se  in  advance  of  tliem  all, 
came  home  41  minutes  before  the  winner, 
the  .'1/c^/vy/,  thus  really  defeating  them  all  by 
1  liour  and  41  minutes  ! 

On  the  following  Thursday  slie  sailed  a 
match  against  Mr.  Itobert  Ste{>hensoii's 
Titaiua,  the  oidy  schooner  that  would  meet 
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her  challenge,  but  the  TUania  was  outeailed 
at  every  point  and  beaten  ''  all  ends  np  !  " 

This  was  her  last  race  in  American  owner- 
ship, and  tluis,  to  (piote  a  heading  jonrnal 
of  the  time,  ''  tlie  match  terminated  in  fa\'onr 
of  the  Armrirri^  whicli,  had  anyone  ventnred 
to  foretell  a  few  weeks  ago,  he  wonld  have 
been  looked  npon  as  a  lit  candidate  for  a 
lunatic  asjdnm  ;  but  even  the  most  sceptical 
have  now  to  admit  the  complete  superiority 
of  the  American  yacht  over  anything  seen  in 
these  waters." 

The  Amprhi  was  not  taken  back  to  New 
York,  but  was  sold  to  the  Hon.  John  de 
Blaquiere  for  5,000  sovereigns,  but  Com- 
modore Stevens  and  his  friends  took  the 
Royal  Yacht  Squadron  Cup  back  to  New  York, 
and  in  memory  of  the  famous  victory  of  the 
Am/'rla  presented  it  to  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club  as  a  perpetual  challenge  trophy,  open  to 
the  yachts  of  all  nations,  to  be  held  by  no 
individual  person,  but  to  remahi  for  the  time 
being  the  property  of  the  did)  to  which  the 
yacht  that  last  won  it  belongs,  and  when 
challenged  for  to  be  sailed  for  on  the  water 
of  the  club  then  holding  it. 

The  second  race  for  the  America  Cup  took 


P}ioto  by]  [  W'ulerj/,  Ilcyerit  Street. 

8  1  H     T  II  <)  M  A  S     .1.      L  I  I'TON. 

Otrtier  of  the  •'  Sh  din  ruck." 

place  on  August  8th,  3  870,  in  American 
waters.  There  were  seventeen  competitors, 
the  Camhria  being  the  only  English  yacht ; 
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all  the  others  wx^re  owned  ])y  members  of  tlie 
New  York  Yacht  Club. 

The  (\imhria  was  a  schooner  of  188  tons, 
a  n  d  A\'  a  s  b  u  i  1 1  b  y 
Michael  Ratsey,  of 
Cowes,  for  Mr.  James 
Asld)ury.  The  Cambria 
had  won  many  races, 
and  in  July,  1870,  she 
beat  the  iJaun floss,  a 
Yankee  schooner,  in  a 
race  across  the  ^Vtlantic 
to  New  York.  She 
failed,  however,  to  win 
back  the  America  Cup. 
The  course  for  this 
event  was  through  the 
Narrows,  round  Sandy 
Hook  Lightship,  and 
return.  Tlie  Cambria 
was  luucli  impeded  by 
other  vessels.  With 
one  or  two  of  these  she 
came  into  collision,  and 
as  some  of  her  canvas 
Avas  carried  away  she 
lost  all  chance  of  winning  the  race.  The 
winner  was  the  Alagit\  a  small  schooner  of 
1)3  tons  ;  the  Camhria  came  in  eighth. 

The  next  America  Cup  Competition  was  in 
1871.  Mr.  Ashbury  was  determined  to  have 
another  try  for  tlie  mucli-coveted  Cup,  and 
he  accordingly  comnn'ssioned  Michael  Ratsey 
to  build  liim  a  scliooner  specially  for  the 
pnrpose.  This  was  the  lAvonia,  of  265  tons. 
Slie  went  to  New  York  to  compete  for  the 
Cup,  and  had  a  stormy  crossing,  but  arrived 
Avithout  dainjige. 

After  tlie  Cambria's  effort  in  1870  against 
seventeen  American  schooners,  the  New  York 
Yaclit  Club  decided,  owing  to  numerons 
appeals,  tliat  only  one  vessel  should  in  future 
matclies  for  tlie  Cup  compete  against  the 
challenger.  The  Club,  however,  reserved  the 
power  to  select  the  defender  of  the  Cnp  on 
the  morning  of  the  race,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  weather.  Needless  to  say,  this 
arrangement  did  not  find  favour  with 
En  glisl  1  sportsmen . 

In  the  1871  race  five  matches  were  ar- 
ranged, and  tlie  Club  named  four  yachts  as 
competitors-  the  Sapplw,  the  Dauntless  (keel 
boats),  the  Palmer,  and  Columbia  (centre- 
board schooners) . 

On  the  day  of  the  first  match  the  wind 
was  very  light,  and  the  Club  selected  the 
Columbia,  "  a  light-weather  centre-boarder," 
as  the  Livonia's  opponent.  The  former 
won  by  25  minutes.     The  second  race  gave 
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the  cliallenojer  no  chance,  the  American  boat 
arriving  at  the  winning  post  8hr.  7  rain.  82  sec. 
ahead  of  the  Livonia,  In  the  third  race 
the  Dawntfess,  Palmer,  Sappho^  and  Columbia 
were  all  disabled,  and  it  was  thought  that  the 
Livonia  would  have  a  "  sail  over.''  Mr. 
Osgood,  the  owner  of  the  Columbia,  however, 
determined  to  start  his  vessel,  and  the  race 
came  off  :  the  result  was  a  win  for  the 
Livonia,  bat  it  must  be  stated  that  on  the 

Mr.  W'illiara  Fife,  juu. 
Desioner  of  the  "  s'hnmrock-." 


The  result  of  the  five  matches  was  that  the 
Cap  stayed  in  the  States.  It  is  stated  that 
Mr.  Ashbury's  effort  to  win  the  Cup  cost  him 
in  all  £22,000.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
this  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  an  English 
schooner  competed  for  the  Cup.  In  subse- 
quent contests  the  competitors  were  cutters. 

Five  years  elapsed  before  England  made 
another  attempt  to  bring  back  to  its  shores 
the  America  Cup,  but  in  1876  the  competitors 

"J'he  Hon.  Charles  RusseU. 
Representing  Sir  Thomas  Upton. 


Mr.  Uugh  C.  Kelly. 

Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer,  Royal 

Ulster  Yacht  Club. 


Major  Sluitnuin-Crawford. 

Vice-Commndryre,  Royal  Ulster 

Yacht  Club. 
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return  something  went  wrong  with  the 
Columbia's  steering  wheel,  the  clew  of  her 
main-topmast  staysail,  fore-sheet,  and  her 
fore-gaff  topsail  split,  and  shortly  after  she 
lowered  her  mainsail  and  gave  up. 

The  fourth  match  was  between  the  Sappho 
and  the  Livonia;  the  former  won  by  over 
half  an  hour.  In  the  fifth  and  last  match  the 
Livonia  and  the  Sappho  were  competitors,  and 
the  victory  lay  with  the  latter,  which  ended 
the  race  twenty-six  minutes  ahead  of  Livonia. 


were  the  Yankee  schooner  Madeleine  and  the 
Canadian  schooner  Countess  Dufferin,  The 
former  was  built  by  David  Kirby,  of  Rye,  New 
York,  and  launched  in  1869.  In  her  original 
form  of  a  "  sloop  "  she  was  a  failure  ;  and  in 
1870  she  was  changed  to  a  schooner,  and 
became  a  very  fast  racer,  too  fast  indeed  for 
the  Countess  Dafferin,  which  was  proved  to 
be  quite  her  inferior. 

After  1876,  the  next  race  for  the  Cup  was 
held  in  1881.    The  representative  of  America 
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was  the  Mischief,  while  the  Atalanfa  was  a 
Canadian  sloop.  The  victory  fell  to  the 
American  yacht.  The  next  race  was  held  in 
September^  1885,  the  competing  boats  being 
the  English  cntter  Genesta  and  the  ximerican 
cutter  FwrUan,  the  latter  proving  the  victor. 

In  the  year  1886,  the  competitors  were 
the  English  yacht  Galatea  and  the  American 
cntter  Mayffower.  The  latter  was  bnilt  by 
Burgess,  and  was  considered  a  speedier  boat 
than  his  Puritan,  xit  any  rate,  she  succeeded 
in  liolding  the  Cnp  for  America. 

In  the  year  1887  several  of  the  most  promi- 
nent Scottish  yachtsmen  joined  hands  in  a 
determined  endeavour  to  recover  the  America 
Cup,  and  one  of  the  most  hard-fouglit 
battles  in  the  history  of  yachting  was  the 
result.  When  the  Thistle  left  home  she 
carried  eleven  winning  flags,  but  she  did  not 
succeed  in  accomplishing  the  purpose  for 
which  she  had  been  built,  for  she  was  defeated 
in  both  matches  by  the  centre-board  sloop 
Volunteer .  After  the  1887  struggle,  the 
greatly  coveted  Cup  enjoyed  a  season  of  rest 
until  1898,  when  the  Earl  of  Dunraven, 
greatly  to  the  delight  of  all  Britishers,  deter- 
mined to  see  if  he  could  not  carry  off  the  Cup. 

In  December,  1892,  Lord  Dunraven's 
cliallenge  for  his  new  Valkyrie  to  sail  a  series 
of  races  for  the  America  Cup  was  accepted 
by  the  New  York  Yacht  Club.  At  the  same 
time  that  tlie  VaUq/rie,  Brifannii,  CaUuna, 
and  Satanita  were  being  built  in  England, 
the  Americans  were  l)uilding  four  new  yachts, 
the  Uolonia,  Vifilant,  Jubilee,  and  FiP/rim, 
and  great  was  the  rivalry  betw^een  the  last 
four.  The  Vigi'ant  was  at  last  chosen  as 
the  "  Defender  of  the  Cup,"  and  justified 
lier  country's  faith  by  winning  after  a 
magnificent  struggle  ;  and  thus  the  Cup 
remained  in  American  waters. 

In  1894  Lord  Dunraven,  having  built  a 
new  yacht,  Valkyrie  III.  (210  tons),  sent  a 
•  challenge  to  the  New  York  Yacht  Club 
for  the  America  Cup,  and  races  were 
arranged  to  take  place  in  1895.  The  other 
competitor  was  the  Defender,  a  cutter  of  202 
tons,  and  five  races  were  arranged. 

The  first  took  place  off  Sandy  Hook  on 
September  7th,  when  the  Defender  w^on  by 
8  min.  49  sec.  Great  annoyance  was  caused 
to  both  boats  by  the  fleet  of  excursion 
steamers  w^hich  accompanied  the  race  and 
persistently  hampered  them,  the  stewards  of 
the  New^  York  Yacht  Club  being  unable  to 
hold  the  steamers  in  check.  The  second 
race  took  place  on  September  10th,  over  a 
triangular  course  of  thirty  miles. 

In  the  manoeuvring  before  the  start,  the 


two  vessels  came  into  collision,  and  the 
Valkyrie's  gafl:'  struck  and  carried  away  the 
starboard  top-mast  shrouds  of  the  Defender. 
Both,  however,  contimied  tlie  race,  the  result 
of  which  was  that  the  Valkyrie  finished 
2  min.  18  sec.  ahead. 

A  controversy  arose  as  to  the  foul,  and  the 
Kegatta  Committee  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club,  after  going  into  the  matter,  adjudged 
the  race  to  the  Defender,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Valkyrie  had  broken  the  racing  rules, 
and  was  therefore  to  blame  for  the  foal. 

Lord  Dunraven,  immediately  after  the 
race,  sent  a  letter  to  the  America  Cup  Com- 
mittee declining  to  sail  his  boat  any  more 
under  the  circumstances  which  prevailed 
during  the  first  two  races,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  exceedingly  dangerous  to  attempt 
to  start  two  such  large  vessels  in  so  confined 
a  space  and  among  moving  steamers  and 
tiny  boats,  and  that  the  crowd  of  these 
vessels  made  it  impossible  to  see  the  mark- 
boats,  and  hampered  the  competitors  all 
along  the  course.  In  response  to  this  appeal 
the  Committee  decided  that  no  start  should 
be  made  in  the  next  race  until  the  excursion 
boats  were  half  a  mile  distant  from  the 
yachts. 

This  concession  did  not  satisfy  Lord 
Dunraven,  w^ho  asked  for  a  postponemeni 
of  the  race  in  order  that  arrangements 
could  be  made  for  the  boats  to  race  in  clear 
water.  This  request  the  Committee  were 
unable  to  grant. 

In  the  third  race,  therefore,  on  tlie  12tli, 
Lord  Dunraven  brought  the  VaUyrie  down  to 
the  mark,  but  after  crossing  the  line  to  give 
the  Defender  a  start,  he  withdrew  from  the 
contest.  Into  the  long  and  bitter  controversy 
which  ensued  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter. 

On  September  24th,  1895,  Mr.  C.  D.  Rose, 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Yictoria  Y^acht  Club, 
appeared  as  a  challenger  for  the  America  Cup. 
He  proposed  to  bnild  a  yacht  to  be  called 
the  Distant  Shore,  but  after  a  good  deal  of 
correspondence,  the  challenge  was  Avithdrawn, 
and  it  was  left  for  the  enterprise  and  pnblic 
spirit  of  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  acting  in 
unison  with  the  Royal  Ulster  Yacht  Club, 
to  make  a  fresh  struggle  for  the  prize  in  the 
current  month  with  the  specially  built 
Shamrock.  At  the  present  moment  the 
eyes  of  not  only  the  yachting  world,  but 
also  of  that  far  larger  public  which  takes  a 
keen  interest  in  all  questions  of  healthy  and 
inspiriting  international  sport,  are  fixed  upon 
the  Shamrock  in  her  plucky  attempt  to  rout 
the  Colvmhia  and  bring  this  historic  Cup 
back  to  British  waters. 


A    8 (J 0 T S    ( ;  I {  A  M  M  A  R     S (J  II  0 ()  L. 

Bv  Ian  Maclahkx.* 

Illus/ra/p/l   bij    11 AROLI)    C()P]>IXG. 


No.  V.     ins   rRlVAI^E   (^\l\\("f1^Y. 

IT   is  wfll  cnouirli   \^n'  |)()|uilar  rulers  like        whicli    was    Lreiieroiis    and    wi(les])n'a<l,    was 
jU'csidctiis  to  li\'('   in   piihlic  and   sliakc        in\arial)ly  public.     His  yo/^Mvas  to  he  aiisti'i'i', 
hands  willi  (Acrv   pi-rson  :   hnl  absolntc         unapproacliahle.  and  iifted  above  feelinu",  and 
nioiiai'clis,  who  li'overn  \\i(h  an  iron  hand  and 
pa>   not  the  sbu'lilest   a!;entioii   lo  ilie   pnbhV 
mind,  oim-lit    lo    b-    \eile'i    in    nivsierv.      If 
linlidoLi'  had  walkec!  lioniewai'd  with    his  boys 
in  an  allVci  ionate  manner,  and  iixpiired  after 
iheii*    sist.ci's,    h1<e    his     temporarv    assistant. 
Mr,    liyles.    or    hai] 
j)layed  with  interesi- 
iniz"    l)al)ies    on     the 
North     Meafh)W,    as 
d  i  (1     T  o  p  p.     t  h  e 
(h'awinLT  -  master 
Anu-nstus    de     liaey 
Topp     who   wore    a 
bi'own   \el\('t    jacket 
an<l      reoresente*! 
sent  imein    in  a  foi-m 
xcru'inu'  on    hinaey  : 
or  if   he  hafi   in\ited 
his   class'-s   |(»  (h'ink 
coH'ce      in      a       \r\'\ 
sliabby    hitle    hoiiir. 
as  poor    .Moossy  i\\\\,      .  *  *'f  - 
and  I  realed    them  to 
lieet  hoveii's   Sym- 
phoides,    then    e\en  ..     , 

J(H'k    llowieson,  the 
stupidest,  hid   in   the 
Seminary,    woubl 
lia\('    b.-e-n    shocked.         ,    *'    , 
and  would    ha\e  fe!(       ? 
that      the     ('reation      "^   '■" 
was  outof  o-ear.   'Hie  :^* 

last,    tiling-     we    liad      i|;    / 
e.\{)e('ted    of  r>ulld(\Lr      *¥  / 
was   polite  cnnNci'sa-     'f  4 
lion   or   private  hos-         *, 
pitidily.     1  lis  speech         •? 
was  confine(l   it)  the 
cla^s-i'oom.and  Vwvv^^ 
was   most,  praci  icai  :  .t 

and    his    liospitaliiy, 


*  ropvri^iit.  1S<M>,  hv 
.lolni  Watscn.  in  ilie 
("nite.l  States  uf  A niorica. 


'•  Wallvint^   l.v    Bulldog's  r^ide,   talking  al    In 
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had  it  not  been  for  Nestie  be  liaci  sustained 
it  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

Opinion  varied  about  Bulldog's  age,  some 
insisting  tliat  he  liad  approached  his  century, 
others  being  content  with  "  Weel  on  to 
eighty."  I^one  hinted  at  less  than  seventy. 
No  one  could  remember  liis  coming  to 
Muirtown,  and  none  knew  wdience  he  came. 
His  birthplace  was  commonly  believed  to  be 
the  West  Highlands,  and  it  was  certain  that 
in  dealing  with  a  case  of  aggravated  truancy 
he  dropped  into  Gaelic.  Bailie  McCallum 
used  to  refer  in  convivial  moments  to  his 
schooldays  under  Bulldog,  and  always  left  it 
to  be  inferred  that  had  it  not  been  for  that 
tender,  fostering  care,  he  had  not  risen  to  his 
high  estate  in  Muirtown.  Fathers  of  families 
who  were  elders  in  the  Kirk,  and  verging  on 
grey  hair,  would  hear  no  complaints  of 
Bulldog,  for  they  had  passed  under  the  yoke 
in  their  youth,  and  what  they  had  endured 
with  profit— they  now  said — ^was  good  enough 
for  their  children.  He  seemed  to  us  in  those 
days  like  Melchizedek,  without  father  or 
mother,  beginning  or  end  of  days ;  and  now 
that  Bulldog  has  lain  for  many  a  year  in  a 
quiet  Perthshire  kirkyard,  it  is  hardly  Avorth 
while  visiting  Muirtown  Seminary. 

Every  morning,  except  in  vacation,  he 
crossed  the  bridge  at  8.45,  with  such  rigid 
punctuality  that  the  clerks  in  the  Post  Office 
checked  the  clock  by  him,  and  he  returned 
by  the  way  he  had  gone,  over  the  North 
Meadow,  at  4.15,  for  it  was  his  grateful 
custom  to  close  the  administration  of  dis- 
cipline at  the  same  hour  as  the  teaching, 
considering  with  justice  that  any  of  the 
Muirtown  varlets  would  rather  take  the  cane 
than  be  kept  in,  where  from  the  windows  he 
could  see  the  North  Meadow  in  its  greenness, 
and  the  river  running  rapidly  on  an  after- 
noon. It  would  have  been  out  of  place  for 
Bulldog  to  live  in  a  Muirtown  street,  where 
he  must  have  been  overlooked  and  could  not 
have  maintained  his  necessary  reserve.  Years 
ago  he  had  built  himself  a  house  upon  the 
slope  of  the  hill  wdiich  commanded  Muirtown 
from  the  other  side  of  the  river.  It  was  a  hill 
which  began  with  wood  and  ended  in  a  lofty 
crag ;  and  even  from  his  house,  half  way  up 
and  among  the  trees.  Bulldog  could  look  down 
upon  Muirtown,  compactly  built  together  on 
the  plain  beneath,  and  thinly  veiled  in  the 
grey  smoke  which  rose  up  lazily  from  its 
homes.  It  cannot  be  truthfully  said  that 
Bulldog  gave  himself  to  poetry,  but  having 
once  varied  his  usual  country  holiday  by  a 
visit  to  Italy,  he  ever  afterwards  declared  at 
dinner-table  that  Muirtown  reminded  him  of 


Florence  as  you  saw  that  city  from  Fiesole, 
with  the  ancient  kirk  of  St.  John  rising 
instead  of  the  Duomo,  and  the  Tay  instead 
of  the  Arno.  He  admitted  that  Florence 
had  the  advantage  in  her  cathedral,  but  he 
stoutly  insisted  that  the  Arno  was  but  a  poor, 
shrunken  river  compared  with  his  own  ;  for, 
wherever  Bulldog  may  have  been  born,  he 
boasted  himself  to  be  a  citizen  of  Muirtown, 
and  always  believed  that  there  was  no  river 
to  be  found  anywhere  like  unto  the  Tay. 
His  garden  was  surrounded  with  a  high  w^all, 
and  the  entrance  was  by  a  wooden  door,  and 
how  Bulldog  lived  within  tliese  walls  no  one 
knew%  but  many  had  imagined.  Spiug,  with 
two  daring  companions,  had  once  traced 
Bulldog  home  and  seen  him  disappear 
through  the  archway,  and  then  it  was  in 
their  plan  to  form  a  ladder  one  above  the 
other,  and  that  Peter,  from  the  top  thereof, 
should  behold  the  mysterious  interior  and 
observe  Bulldog  in  private  life  ;  but  even 
Spiug's  courage  failed  at  the  critical  moment, 
and  they  returned  without  news  to  the 
disappointed  school. 

Pity  was  not  the  characteristic  of  Seminary 
life  in  those  days,  but  the  hardest  heart 
was  touched  with  compassion  when  Nestie 
Molyneux  lost  his  father  and  went  to  stay 
with  Bulldog. 

The  Seminary  rejoiced  in  their  master  ; 
but  it  was  with  trembling,  and  the  tliought 
of  spending  the  evening  hours  and  all  one's 
spare  time  in  his  genial  company  excited  our 
darkest  imagination.  To  write  our  copy- 
books and  do  our  problems  under  Bulldog's 
eye  w^as  a  bracing  discipline  which  lent  a 
kind  of  zest  to  life,  but  to  eat  and  drink 
with  Bulldog  was  a  fate  beyond  words. 

As  it  was  an  article  of  faith  with  us  that 
Bulldog  was  never  perfectly  happy  except 
when  he  was  plying  the  cane,  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  Nestie  would  be  his  solitary 
means  of  relaxation,  from  the  afternoon  of 
one  day  to  the  morning  of  tlie  next,  and 
when  Nestie  appeared,  on  the  third  morning 
after  his  change  of  residence,  the  school  w^as 
waiting  to  receive  him. 

His  walking  across  the  meadow  by  Bull- 
dog's side,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
talking  at  his  ease  and  laughing  lightly, 
amazed  us  on  fi_rst  sight,  but  did  not  count 
for  much,  because  we  considered  this  manner 
a  policy  of  expediency  and  an  act  of 
hypocrisy.  After  all,  he  w^as  only  doing 
what  every  one  of  us  would  have  done  in  the 
same  circumstances— conciliating  the  tyrant 
and  covering  his  own  sufferings.  We  kept 
a  respectful  distance  till  Nestie  parted  with 
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"  '  Did  ye  say  mbhits?  '  " 

bis  guardian,  and  tlieii  wc  closed  in  round 
liini  and  licked  our  lips,  for  tlie  story  tliat 
Nestie  could  tell  would  make  any  Indiaji 
tale  liardly  worth  tlie  reatlini^^. 

I)al)cl  was  let  loose,  and  Nestie  was  pelted 
with  (juestions  whi(;h  came  in  a  fine  confusion 
from  many  voices,  and  to  A\inch  he  was 
luirdly  expected  to  <i:ive  an  immediate 
answer. 

"  What  like  is  the  (;ane  he  keeps  at  liome?" 
"  Has  Bulldo.<2^  tawse  in  the  liouse  ?  "  "  Div 
you  catch  it  rei^ular  ?  "  "  Does  he  come 
after  you  to  your  l)edroom  ?  "  "  Ha\e  ye 
onythins:  to  eat  ?  "  "  Is  the  ^rarden  door 
locked  ?  "  "  Could  you  climb  over  tlie  wall 
if  he  was  thrasliing  you  too  sore  ?  "  "  Did 
he  let  you  brins:  your  ralibits  ?  "  "  Have 
you   to   work  at   your  lessons  all  night  ?  '' 


"  AVluit   does    Ikilldog    eat,    for    his 

dinner  ?  "     "  Does  he  ever  speak  to 

you  ?  "     "  Does  lie  ever  say  anything 

about  the  school  ?  "     "  Did  ye  ax  ax 

see   Bidldog  sleeping  ?  ''     "  Are  you 

feared  to  be  with   him  ?  "     "  Would 

tlie  police  take  you  a^vay  if    lie  Wiv^ 

hurting  you  ?  "     "  Is  there  any  other 

body  in  the   house  ?  "     "  A¥ould    lie 

let  you  make  gundy  (candy)  by  the 

kitchen  tire  ?  "     "  Have  you  to  work 

all  night   at   your  books  ?  "     "  Does 

he    make    you    brush    his    l)oots  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  call  liim  in  the  house  ?" 

"  Would  you  call  him  Ihdldog  for  a 

shilling's-worth  of  gundy  if 

the  garden  gate  was  open  ?  " 

"  Has  lie  any  apples  in  the 

garden  ?  "    "  Would  ye  daur 

to  lay  a  finger  on  them  ?  " 

^  -  "  How  often  lia\'e  ye  to  wash 

your  hands  ?  "     "  W(>uld  ye 

get    yir    licks    if    yir    liair 

wasna  brudied  ?  "    And  then 

Spiug  interfered,   and   com- 

"'"'°  inanded   silence  that    Nestie 

might  satisfy  the  curiosity  of 

the  school. 

"  H  and  yir  b  1  e  t  li  e  r  i  n  g 
tongues  !  ''  was  liis  polite 
form  of  address.  "  Noo, 
Nestie,  come  awa'  wi'  yir 
exidence.  AVliat  like  is't  to 
live  wi'  l^ulldog  ?  " 

"  It's   awfully   g-good    of 
you  fellows  to  ask  how  Fm 
getting  on  \\\{h    I^ully,"  and 
Nestie's  eyes  lit  u])  with  fun, 
for  he'd  a  nice  little  sense  of 
humour,    and     ne\-ei'    could 
resist  the  temptafion   of  let- 
ting it  ])lay  u])on  our  slow-witted,  mattei-of- 
fact  intelle(^ts.     "  And  I  dec^lare  you  seem  to 
know  all  about  what  h-happens.      I'll   j-just 
tell  you  something  about  it,  but  itdl  make 
you  creepy,"  and  then  all  the  cii'(de  gathei'cd 
in  round  Nestie.     "  I  have  to  I'ise  at  live  in 
tlie  morning,  and  if  I'm  not  down  at  half- 
past,  Bulldog  comes  for  me  with  a  c-cane  " 
(Howieson    at    tliis    ]X)int   rubbiHl    himself 
behind  gently).     "  ]'>efore  breakfast  we  ha\e 
six  '  p-pro])S  '   from  Euclid  and   two   vulgar 
f-fractions"  (a  groan  from  the  scliool)  ;  "for 
breakfast  we've  porridge   and    milk,    and    I 
liave  to  keep  time  with  Bulldog-  one,  t\\o, 
three,  four — with  the  spoonfuls.      He's  got 
tlie  c-cane  on  tlie  table."     ('MtosIi  !  "  from  a 
boy   at   the    back,    and    general    sympathy,) 
"He  has  the  t-tawse  hung  in  the  lobby  so 
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as  to  be  luindy.''  ("  It  eowes  all.'')  "Tliere 
are  three  regular  c-caiiiiigs  every  day,  one 
in  the  morning,  and  one  in  tlie  afternoon, 
and  one  before  you  go  to  bed."  xVt  this 
point  Spiug,  who  had  been  listening  Avith 
much  doubt  to  Nestie's  account,  and  knew  that 
he  had  a  luxuriant  imagination,  interfered. 

"  Nestie,"  he  said,  ''  ye're  an  abandoned 
little  scoundrel,  and  yei'e  telling  lees  straicht 
forward,"  and  the  school  went  into  the  class- 
room divided  in  opinion .  Some  were  suspicious 
that  Nestie  had  been  feeding  their  curiosity 
with  highly  spiced  meat,  but  otliers  inclined 
to  believe  anything  of  Bulldog's  household 
arrangements.  During  the  hour  Spiug 
studied  Nestie's  countenance  with  interest, 
and  in  the  break  he  laid  hold  of  that 
ingenious  young  gentleman  by  the  ear  and 
led  him  apart  into  a  quiet  corner,  where  he 
exhorted  him  to  unbosom  tlie  truth.  Xestie 
whispered  something  in  Spiug's  ear  which 
shook  even  that  worthy's  composure. 

"  Did  ye  say  rabbits  ?  " 

"  Lop-ears,"  said  Nestie  after  a  moment's 
silence,  and  Spiug  was  more  confounded 
than  he  had  ever  been  in  all  his  blameless 
life. 

"  Ernest  Molyneux,  div  ye  kin  whar  ye  'ill 
go  to  if  ye  tell  lees." 

"  I'm  telling  the  t-truth,  Spiug,  and  I 
never  tell  lies,  but  sometimes  I  compose 
t-tales.  Lop-ear  rabbits,  and  he  feeds  them 
himself." 

"  Will  ye  say  '  as  sure  as  death  '  ?  " — for 
this  was  with  us  the  final  and  awful  test  of 
truth. 

"  As  sure  as  death,"  said  Nestie,  and  that 
afternoon  Spiug  had  so  nuich  to  think  about 
that  he  gave  almost  no  heed  when  Bulldog 
discovered  him  with  nothing  on  the  sheet 
before  liim  exce{)t  a  remarkably  coi'rect 
drawing  of  two  lop-eared  rabbits. 

Spiug  and  Nestie  crossed  the  North 
Meadow  togetlier  after  school,  and  before 
they  parted  at  tlie  bridge  Nestie  entreated 
the  favour  of  a  visit  in  his  new  home  that 
evening  from  Spiug ;  but,  although  modesty 
was  not  Spiug's  prevailing  characteristic,  he 
would  on  no  account  accept  the  flattering 
invitation.  Maybe  he  was  going  to  drive 
with  his  father,  who  was  breaking- in  a  new 
horse,  or  maybe  he  was  going  out  on  the 
river  in  a  boat,  or  maybe  the  stable  gates  were 
to  be  shut  and  the  fox  turned  loose  for  a  run, 
or  maybe 

"  Maybe  you  are  going  to  learn  your 
1-lessons,  Spiug,  for  once  in  your  life,"  said 
Nestie,  who,  his  head  on  one  side,  was  study- 
ing Spiug's  embarrassment. 


"A'm  todonaething  o'  the  kind,''  retorted 
Spiug,  turning  a  dark  red  at  this  insult. 
"  Nane  o'  yir  impidence." 

"  Maybe  you're  f -frightened  to  come,"  said 
Nestie,  and  dodged  at  the  same  time  behind  a 
lamp-post.  "  Wliy,  Spiug,  I  didn't  know 
you  were  f-frightened  of  anything." 

"  Naither  I  am,"  said  Spiug  stoutly  ;  "  an' 
if  it  had  been  Jock  Howieson  said  that,  I'd 
black  his  eyes.  Whatsud  I  be  frightened  of, 
ye  miserable  little  shrimp  ?  " 

"  Really,  I  don't  know,  Spiug,"  said  Nestie ; 
"  but  just  let  me  g-guess.  It  might  be  climb- 
ing the  hill;  or  did  you  think  you  might 
meet  one  of  the  *  Pennies,'  and  he  Avould 
fight  you ;  or,  Spiug — an  idea  occurs  to  me— 
do  you  feel  as  if  you  did  not  want  to  spend  an 
hour — just  a  nice,  cpiiet  hour — all  alone  with 
Bulldog  ?  You  and  he  are  such  f-friends, 
S})iug,  in  the  Seminary.  Afraid  of  Bulldog  ? 
Spiug,  I'm  ashamed  of  you,  when  poor  little 
me  has  to  live  with  him  now  every  day." 

"  When  I  get  a  grip  o'  you,  Nestie 
Molyneux,  I'll  learn  you  to  give  me  chat.  I 
never  was  afraid  of  Bulldog,  and  I  dinna 
care  if  he  chases  me  round  tiie  garden  wi'  a 
stick,  but  I'm  no  coming." 

"  You  are  afraid,  Spiug  ;  you  dme  not 
come."  And  Nestie  kept  carefully  out  of 
Spiug's  reach. 

"  You  are  a  liar,"  cried  Spiug.  "  I'll  come 
up  this  very  night  at  seven  o'clock,  but  I'll 
no  come  in  unless  you're  at  the  garden  door." 

Spiug  had  fought  many  pitched  battles  in 
his  day,  and  was  afraid  neither  of  man  nor 
beast,  and  his  heart  sank  within  him  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  when  he  crossed  the 
bridge  and  climbed  the  hill  to  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Dugald  MacKinnon.  Nothing  but  his 
pledged  word,  and  a  reputation  for  courage 
which  must  not  be  tarnished,  since  it  rested 
on  nothing  else,  brought  him  up  the  lane  to 
Bulldog's  door.  He  was  before  his  time,  and 
Nestie  liad  not  yet  come  to  meet  him,  and  he 
could  allow  his  imagination  to  picture  what 
was  within  the  walls,  and  what  miglit  befall 
his  unfortunate  self  before  he  went  down  that 
lane  again.  His  one  consolation  and  support 
was  in  the  lop-eared  rabbits  ;  and  if  it  were 
the  case,  as  Nestie  had  sworn  with  an  oath 
which  never  had  been  broken  at  the  Seminary, 
that  there  w^ere  rabbits  within  that  deadful 
enclosure,  there  was  hope  for  him  ;  for  if  he 
knew  about  anything,  he  knew  about  rabbits, 
and  if  anyone  had  to  do  with  rabbits — and 
although  it  was  incredible,  yet  had  not 
Nestie  sworn  it  with  an  oath  ? — there  must  be 
some  bowels  of  mercy  even  in  Bulldog. 
Spiug  began  to  speculate  whether  he  might 
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not  be  al)le,  with  Nestie\s  loyal  lielp,  to 
reach  tlie  ral)])its  and  exaiiiiiie  thoroui^iily 
into  their  condition,  and  esca|)e  from  the 
garden  withont  a  personal  interview  with  its 
owner  ;  and  at  the  thonght  thereof  Spina's 
heart  was  lifted.  For  of  all  his  exploits  whicli 
had  delighted  the  Seminary,  none,  for  its 
wonder  and  daring,  its  sheer  amazingness, 
conld  be  compared  with  a  stolen  visit  to 
Bnlldog's  rabbits.  "  Nestie,"  he  nnirnnired 
to  himself,  as  be  reniembered  tliat  little 
pjnglishman's  prodigal  imagination,  "  is  a 
maist  extraordinary  leear,  but  he  said  '  as 
snre  as  death.'  " 

"  AVliy,  H|)ing,  is  that  yon  ?     Yon   onght 
to  have  o|)ened  tlie  door.     (k)me  along  and 
shake    hands    with    the    master ;    he's    just 
1-longing    to    see    yon."      And    Sping    was 
dragged  along  the  walk  between  the  goose- 
l)erry  l)nshes,  which  in  no  other  circnmstances 
wonid   he    have    passed   nnnoticed,  and  was 
taken  np  to  be  introdnced  ^vith  the  air  of  a 
dog  going  to  execntion.     He  lieard    some- 
one coming  down  the  walk,  and  lie  lifted  np 
his    eyes  to  know   tlie   worst,   and   in   that 
moment  it  appeared  as  if  reason  had  deserted 
the   nnhappy    Bpiug.      It  was   the   face   of 
Bnlldog,  for  the  light  of  tliat  conntenance 
could  not  be  fonnd  on  any  otlier  man  witln'n 
the  United   Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.      Yes,    it   was    Bnlldog,   and   that 
Bping  wonld   be  prepared   to   swear  in  any 
court  of  justice.     The  nose  and   the  chin, 
and    the  iron-grey  whiskers  and   hair,  and, 
above  all,  those  revolving  eyes.     There  could 
not  be  any  mistake.     But  what  had  happened 
to  Bulldog's  face,  for  it  was  like  unto  that  of 
another  man  ?     The  sternness  had  gone  out 
of  it,  and — there  was   no  doubt   about  it — 
Bulldog  was  smiling,  and  it  was  an  altogetlier 
comprehensive  a,nd  irresistible  sndle.     It  had 
taken  the  iron  lines  out  of  his  face  and  given 
his  lips  the  kindliest  of  curves,  and  changed 
his   nose  of   its  aggressive  air,  and    robbed 
the    judicial    appearance    of    his   whiskers, 
and    it    liad    given    him  —  it    was   a    posi- 
tive fact — another  pair  of  eyes.     They  still 
revolved,  but  not  now  like  the  guns  in  the 
turret  of  a  monitor  dealing  destruction  right 
and  left.     They  were  shining  and  twinkling 
like  the  kindly  light  from  a  harbour  tower. 
There  never  was  such  a  genial  and  humor- 
some  face,  so  full  of  fun  and  humanity,  as 
that  which  looked  down  on   the  speechless 
Spiug.     Nor  was  that  all  ;  it  was  a  complete 
transformation.   Where  were  the  pepper-and- 
salt  trousers  and  the  formal  black  coat  and 
vest,  which  seemed  somehow  to  symbolise  the 
inflexible  severity  of  Bulldog's  reign  ?  and  the 


hat,  and  the  gloves,  and  the  stick  what  had 
l)ccome  of  his  trappings  ?  Was  there  ever  such 
a  pair  of  disreputable  old  slippers,  down  at  the 
heel,  out  at  the  sides,  ])roken  at  the  seams,  as 
those  that  covered  the  feet  of  Bulldog  in  tliat 
garden.  The  very  sight  of  those  slippers, 
with  their  suggestion  of  slackness  and  un- 
punctuality  and  ignorance  of  all  useful 
knowledge  and  general  Bohemiainsm,  was  the 
first  thing  which  cheered  the  heart  of  Spiug. 
Tliose  slippers  would  tolerate  no  pi-oblems 
from  Euclid  and  would  laugh  a  cane  to  scorn. 
Wliere  did  he  ever  get  tliose  ti'ousers,  and 
from  ^vhose  hands  did  they  oi'iginally  come, 
baggy  at  the  knee  and  loose  everywhere, 
stained  witli  garden  mould  and  torn  with 
garden  bushes  ? 

Without  question  it  was  a  warm  niglit  in 
tliat  sheltered  place  on  the  side  of  the  hill  ; 
but  would  any  person  believe  that  the  master 
of  mathematics,  besides  writing  and  arith- 
metic, in  Muirtown  Seminary,  was  going 
about  in  his  garden,  and  before  tlie  eyes  of 
two  of  his  pupils,  without  the  vestige  of  a 
waistcoat.  Spiug  now  was  l)raced  for  wonders, 
but  even  he  was  startled  with  Bulldog's 
jacket,  which  seemed  of  earlier  jige  than  tlie 
trousers,  with  which  it  liad  no  connecjtion  in 
colour.  It  may  once  liav^e  had  four  buttons, 
but  only  two  were  left  uoav  ;  there  was  a 
tear  in  its  side  that  must  have  been  made  by 
a  nail  in  the  garden  wall,  the  handle  of  a 
hammer  projected  from  one  pocket,  and  a 
pruning-knife  from  the  other.  And  if  there 
was  not  a  pipe  in  Bulldog's  mouth,  stuck  in 
the  side  of  his  cheek,  "  as  sure  as  death  !  " 
There  was  a  knife  in  his  hand,  witli  six 
blades  and  a  corkscrew  and  a  gimlet  and  the 
tiling  for  taking  the  stones  out  of  a  horse's 
hoof — oath  again  repeated  —  and  Bulldog 
was  trying  the  edge  of  tlie  liiggest  blade  upon 
his  finger.  Spiug,  now  ascending  from  height 
to  height,  was  not  surprised  to  see  no  necktie, 
and  would  have  been  prepared  to  see  no 
collar.  He  had  now  even  a  wild  hope  that 
when  he  reached  Bulldog's  head  it  might  be 
crowned  with  a  Highland  bonnet,  minus  the 
tails  ;  but  instead  thereof  there  was  a  hat, 
possibly  once  a  wide-aw^ake,  so  bashed,  and 
shapeless,  and  discoloured,  and  worn  so 
rakishly,  partly  on  the  back  and  partly  on  the 
side  of  his  head.  Spiug  was  inwardly  satisfied, 
and  knew  that  no  evil  could  befall  him  in 
tliat  garden. 

''  Spiug,  my  mannie,  how  are  you  ?  "  said 
this  amazing  figure.  "  You've  been  long  of 
coming.  There's  something  like  a  knife,  eh ! " 
and  Bulldog  opened  up  the  whole  concern 
and  challenged  Spiug  to  produce  his  knife, 
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'  Bulldog  carried  out  a  litter  of  young  rabbits  for  inspectiou." 


which  was  not  so  bad,  for  it  had  six  depart- 
ments, and  one  of  them  was  a  hie,  which  was 
w^anting  in  Bulldog's. 

"Show  the  master  your  peerie,  Spiug," 
said  Nestie.  "It's  split  more  tops  than 
any  one  in  the  school ;  it's  a  r-ripper,"  and 
Nestie  exhibited  its  deadly  steel  point  with 
much  pride,  while  Spiug  endeavoured  to  look 
unconscious  as  the  owner  of  this  instrument 
of  war. 

"  Dod,  I'll  have  a  try  myself,"  said 
Bulldog.  "  It's  many  a  year  since  I've  spun  a 
top.  Where's  yir  string  ?  "  and  he  strode  up 
the   walk   winding   the   top,   and   the   boys 


behind  looked  at  one  another,  while  Nestie 
triumphed  openly. 

"  Are  you  f-frightened,  Spiug  ?  "  he  whis- 
pered. "  Ain't  he  great  ?  And  just  you  wait ; 
you  haven't  begun  to  see  things  yet,  not 
h-half." 

Upon  the  doorstep  Bulldog  spun  the  top 
with  a  right  hand  that  had  not  lost  its 
cunning,  but  rather  had  been  strengthened 
by  much  cane  exercise.  "  It's  sleeping,"  he 
cried  in  huge  delight.  "If  you  dare  to 
touch  it,  pity  you  !  "  but  no  one  wished  to 
shorten  its  time,  and  the  three  hung  over 
that  top  with  fond  interest,  as  Bulldog  timed 
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tlie  performance  witli  bis  watch,  wliich  he 
extricated  from  his  trouser  pocket. 

"  You  are  a  judge  of  rabbits,  Spiug,"  said 
the  master.  "  I  would  like  to  have  jir 
advice,"  and  as  they  went  down  through  the 
garden  they  halted  at  a  place,  and  the  robins 
came  and  sat  on  Bidldog's  shoulder  and  took 
crumbs  out  of  liis  hand,  and  a  little  further 
on  tlie  thruslies  bade  liim  welcome,  and  he 
showed  the  boys  where  the  swallows  had 
built  every  year,  and  they  also  flew  round  his 
head. 

"  If  ye  dinna  meddle  with  them,  the  birds 
'ill  no  be  afraid  o'  you,  will  tliey,  Dandie  ?  " 
and  tlie  old  terrier  wiiich  followed  at  his 
heels  wagged  his  tail  and  indicated  that  he 
also  was  on  good  terms  with  every  living 
thing  in  tlie  garden. 

Xo  one  in  the  Seminary  ever  could  be 
brought  to  believe  it,  even  although  Spiug 
tried  to  inc ideate  faith  with  his  fists,  that 
Bulldog  had  carried  out  a  litter  of  young 
rabbits  in  his  hat  for  inspection,  and  that, 
before  the  three  of  them  laid  themselves  out 
for  a  supper  of  strawberries,  Spiug  had  given 
to  his  master  the  best  knowledge  at  his 
command  on  the  amount  of  green  food 
whicli  nn'glit  be  given  with  safety  to  a  rabbit 
of  adult  years,  and  had  laid  it  down  with 
authority  that  a  moderate  amount  of  tea- 
leaves  and  oatmeal  might  be  allow^ed  as  an 
occasional  dainty. 

After  tlie  attack  on  the  straw^berries,  in 
which  Spiug  greatly  distinguished  himself, 
and  Bnlldog  urged  him  on  with  encouraging 
words,  they  had  tarts  and  lemonade  in  the 
house,  wdiere  not  a  sign  of  cane  or  tawse 
could  be  found.      Bulldog    drew^  the  corks 


himself,  and  managed  once  to  drench  Spiug 
gloriously,  whereat  that  worthy  wiped  his 
face  with  his  famous  red  handkerchief  and 
was  inordinately  proud,  while  Nestie  declared 
that  the  thing  had  been  done  on  purpose, 
and  Bulldog  threatened  him  with  the  taw^se 
for  insulting  his  master. 

*'  Div  ye  think,  Spiug, 
piece  of  rock  before  ye 
produced    the  only  rock 
man  will  ever  think    worth 
wick's  own  very  best,  thick. 


ye  could  manage  a 
go,"  and  Bulldog 
tliat  a  Muirtown 
eating  —  Fen- 
and  pure,  and 


rich,  and  well-flavoured  ;  and  when  Spiug 
knew^  not  whether  to  choose  the  peppermint, 
that  is  black  and  white,  or  the  honey  rock, 
which  is  brown  and  creamy,  or  the  cinnamon, 
which  ill  those  days  was  red  outside  and 
white  within,  his  host  insisted  that  he  should 
take  a  piece  of  each  and  they  would  last  him 
till  he  reached  his  home. 

"  Spiug,"  and  Bulldog  bade  farewell  to  his 
pupil  at  the  garden  gate,  "  you're  the  most 
aggravating  little  scoundrel  in  Muirtown 
Seminary,  and  the  devilry  that's  in  you  I 
bear  witness  is  bottomless  ;  but  you're  fine 
company,  and  you  'ill,  maybe,  be  a  man  yet, 
and  Nestie  and  me  will  be  glad  to  see  you 
when  ye're  no  engaged  with  yir  study. 
You  'ill  no  forget  to  come,  Peter." 

Peter's  tongue,  wdiich  had  been  w^agging 
freely  among  the  rabbits,  again  forsook  him, 
but  he  was  able  to  indicate  that  he  would 
seize  an  early  opportunity  of  again  paying 
his  respects  to  Mr.  Dugald  MacKinnon  in  his 
own  home  ;  and  when  Bidldog  thrashed  him 
next  day  for  not  having  prepared  an  exercise 
the  night  before,  the  incident  only  seemed  to 
complete  Spiug 's  pride  and  satisfaction. 


{To  be  conduded.) 
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TITK  task  of  In'idiriiiix  ilio  ooniiiient  of 
Africa  by  a  railway  lias  bccMi  facili- 
ialcd  by  th('  iiccc^ssitios  of  war. 
llosca,  Biirlow's  fainih'ar  sayinu*  about  "(civili- 
sation s^i'Ltin^'  a.  lift  in  the  powder-cart  "  was 
seldom  m()]v.  aj)|)osit.ely  illnstrated  than  by 
tlie  I'ecent  war  in  tlie  Soudan.  When  the 
Sirdar,  (general-  now  Loi'd  -Kitehenc^*,  be- 
o'an  to  work  ont  the  {'arefully  eakadated  plnn 
of  canipaiirn  whieh  he  had  uiatni'ed  for 
striking"  down  the  DcM'vislu^s  of  the  desert, 
he  fonnd  himself  confronted  by  this  almost 
insu])erabk;  diflicully.  The  heart  of  the 
enemy  was  sitnak;  jnst  1,200  un'les  south  of 
(^n'ro.  Tn  reacli  that  heai't  and  deal  it  a 
deadly  blow,  1,200  miles  (chiefly  desert)  had 
to  1)(;  travcM'sed  by  an  army,  (^very  mouth fnl 
of  whose  food,  to  say  noihinij^  of  its  ])owder 
and  shot;,  its  fora<j:e,  and  all  its  otluM' 
impedinuMita,  umst  he  des])atched  fi'om  a 
])ase  1,200  un'les  to  the;  I'eai' of  tli(Hiu'htin<^ 
front.  In  tlu;  ])revious  invasion  of  the 
Soudan  Lord  AVolseley  had  endeavoni'ed  to 
ov(M'C()]]u^  this  innn(Mise  diflicnlty  of  ti'anspoi't 
])y  utilising  the;  Nile  and  des] )atchin,ir  an 
a,]'my  in  row-boais,  ])asi  tluj  catai'acts,  to 
I)oii<2:oki.  Tlic  experience  of  that  expedition 
hardly  justified  the  repetition  of  the  experi- 
ment! "  If,  tlierefore,  tlie  <i:reat  blow^  was 
to  be  struck  at  the  lieai-t  of  Mahdism,  tlie 
desert  betweeu  Wady  Haifa  and  Berber 
uuist  be  brklged  l)y  a  railway.  The  bm'lding 
of  that  railway  was  tlie  l)asis  of  the  whole 
campaign.     Witliout  the  railway  tlie  Khalifa 


^vonld  st,ill  have  been  supreme  in  theSoudan.f 
All  the  (j)ueeirs  hoi'ses  and  all  the  Queen's 
uien  would  have  hven  powei'less  to  reacli  the 


+  Lord  Salishiirv.  speakinix  on  ^Iny  17,  snid  :  "  l>y 
tlic  biiildinu-  (»r  a  railway  a(TO^s  tlie  coiiiilry  we  liavo 
recently  coiKjuercd  V.v:y])\  and  the  Soudan.  "Xo  doubt 
the  Sirdar  \vielded  many  Aveap(>ns,  and  no  ^veapon  less 
sundy  than  that  of  his  own  splcMidid  intelli^-cnee  and 
skill*      IJiit,  ii'you  p)  out  of  that  and  ask  what  material 


*  ('opyri,i;hr,  ISD!),  I.y  the  S.  S.  MeClure  Co.,  in  the 
United  States  of   America. 
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Dervisli  despot  behind  his  desert  panoply. 
Fourteen  jears  ago  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  pierce  tlie  wilderness  of  arid  sand 
which  formed  the  Mahdi's  invulnerable 
harness  bj  means  of  a  railway  starting  from 
Snakim.  The  rails  were  sent  out,  and  the 
plant ;  but  tlie  line  was  never  constructed, 
and  has  not  been  built  even  to  this  day. 

General  Kitchener  was  more  fortunate. 
He  began  quietly,  working  steadily  ;  and  at 
last,  after  nearly  two  years'  persistent  labour, 
di^x^rsified  by  a>  couple  of  bloody  battles,  he 
succeeded  in  carrying  his  war-road  across 
850  miles  of  desert  to  the  Atbara.  There 
\vas  comparati\ely  little  engineering  to  do. 
The  desert  is  level.  Its  drawback  is  not 
difficult  gradients,  but  the  scantiness  of 
w^ater.  lletween  the  starting-point  at  Wady 
Haifa  and  the 
terminus  at 
the  At^bara 
there  are  onl}' 
two  w^ells.  One 
place  per  17.") 
miles  where 
you  c  a  n 
([uench     your 


FORT   UMLUGULU. 


thiret  under  an  xif  rican  sun  cannot  be  con- 
sidered an  ideal  allow\ance.      The  line  was 


weapon  he  wielded,  I  say  he  won  by  the  railway,  and 
the  railway  alone.  That  railway,  which  he  was  able  to 
build  at  the  rate  of  about  two  miles  a  day,  from  Korosko 
to  Khartoum,  enabled  him  to  succeed  where  with  far 
larger  forces  and  under  other  conditions  he  might 
have  lamentably  failed.  1  can  imagine  nothing  more 
likely  to  exalt  and  satisfy  the  dreams  of  any  railway 
engineer  than  the  thought  of  what  the  Sirdar  had  in  his 
hands.  Conceive  the  power  of  building  a  railway  at 
the  rate  of  two  miles  a  day  across  a  country  where 
there  were  no  tunnels,  hardly  any  cuttings,  and  no 
embankments,  where  you  had  an  unlimited  command 
of  labour  and  no  difficulties  about  money.  Then  they 
had  the  advantage  of  the  splendid  skill  of  the  lieutenant, 
one  of  the  Queen's  subjects,  of  French  extraction,  in 
(/anada,  who  is  now  the  IJailway  Commissioner  in 
Egypt,  and  whose  wonderful  skill  enabled  him  to 
buihl  this  railway  with  a  rapidity  and  facility  Avhich 
contril)uted  in  no  small  degree  to  the  splendid  success 
of  the  enterprise." 


constructed  for  the  most  part  by  the  natives, 
the  Egyptian  soldiers  lending  a  hand  under 
English  supervision.  When  tlie  Dervishes 
were  beaten  in  the  earlier  campaign,  their 
disbanded  soldiers  eagerly  sought  employment 
in  making  the  line  along  which  a  few  montlis 
later  a  force  of  twenty-three  tliousand  men 
was  to  be  luirled  against  the  capital  of  the 
Khalifa. 

The  children  of  the  desert  were  filled  with 
awe  when  first  the  silence  of  the  primeval 
solitude  was  broken  by  the  puffing  of  tlie 
steam  engine.  Down  at  the  otlier  end  of 
the  Cape  to  Cairo  line  tlie  simple  Matabele, 
when  first  confronted  by  a  locomotive,  were 
certain  that  the  strange  machine  was  worked 
by  the  labour  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
oxen,  which  they  assumed  were  shut  up 
inside.  Hence,  when 
tlie  engine  stopped, 
tliey  gathered  in 
curious  crowds  wait- 
ing to  see  the  (h)or 
o])en  and  the  oxen 
come  out,  nor  c(mld 
they  for  many  days 
be  pei'suaded  that 
the  ])ower  of  the 
locomotive  could 
come  from  other 
than  the  strength  of 
the  ox.  The  Arabs 
of  the  Soudan,  more 
imaginative  than  the 
Matabele,  saw  in  the 
fire -horses  of  the 
railway  one  of  the 
Djinns  of  the 
Aral)ian  Nights, 
hai'nessed  by  the 
magic  of  the  Infidel 
to  the  long  train  of  cars.  The  steam  engine 
was  to  them  a  living,  sentient  being  — of 
which  belief  there  is  curious  evidence  in  the 
fact  that  on  one  occasion  a  Slieikh  made  an 
impassioned  remonstrance  against  tlie  cruelty 
of  making  so  small  an  engine  drag  so  liuge  a 
train  ! 

Further  progress  was  stopped  by  the 
difficulty  of  bridging  the  Atbara.  It  was 
decided  to  throw  a  bridge  across  tlie  river 
before  the  July  floods.  The  time  w^as  short. 
Tenders  were  invited  from  British  bridge- 
builders  on  a  specification  which  was  so 
elal)orate  tliat  when  the  tenders  arrived  it 
w^as  discovered  that  the  structure  would  take 
two  years  to  erect,  as  it  was  not  capable  of 
being  launclied.  Fresh  tenders  had  to  be 
invited    in   hot   haste,   and   to   the   infinite 
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dismay  of  the  lii'itish  public  it  was  (lis(U)vei'c(l 

that  the  Americans  beat  tlieir  rivals  hollow, 

both  as  to  time  and  as  to  j)rice.     The  order 

was  Dot  a  x'eiT  lai;u"e  one.     'I'he  total  cost  k^[ 

the  bi'id,ire  was  only  CO,:)! mi.     Hut  no  incident 

in    recent  years    has    broni^iit   home   to   tlie 

JJritish  ]iublic  more   foi'(a'bly  the  exteut    to 

wliicli    the    Bi'itish  mannfacturer   has    beeu 

b  e  a  t  e  u   by  h  is 

America u   r  i  va  I 

than  this  matter  of 

tlie  Atlnira.  l)rid_L!:e. 

Ko    Enu'lish    lirm 

could  undei'take  to 

deliver  the   bridu'e 

either  at  the  ])i'i(;e 

o  r  i  11  t  li  e  t  i  m  e 

Avhich   it  was  sn|)- 

]>  1  i  e  d     ])  y    i  h  e 

Americans.  Witliin 

thirty  -  seven    days 

of    the    rec(M|)t    of 

the  order,  tin.'  S(^ven 

S])ans  of  the  Atbura 

hridi^e     k'ft     Xew 

York    liai'bour    for 

theii'  destination  in 

EL>Tpt.      'i'he  line 

south  of  tlie  Atbara 

on  to  Khartoum  is 

already    in    course 

of  construction. 


The  ultimate  route  of  the 
Khartoum  railway  is  uncer- 
tain. Orig'iually,  tlic  idea 
was  entertained  of  carrying 
it  alon.ii:  the  Nile  valley 
through  Fashoda  to  Sobat, 
where  the  trunk  line  from 
the  south  was  to  ha,\'e  elTecled 
w  jnnction.  iAFoi'e  caivful 
examination  of  the  j)i'oposed 
line  of  route  has  com})elled 
a  modilicat-ion  of  this  scheme. 
It  is  moiHi  hkely  that  the 
railway  will  ix^  delle('ted  east- 
ward, mid,  like  the  telegraph, 
will  skii't  the  westiM'u  fron- 
tiers of  Abyssinia.  There  is 
also  some  talk  of  bnilding 
the  much  discnssinl  Snakim- 
Khaitoum  branch  :  bnt  at 
])resent  the  notion  is  not  to 
ci'oss  th(?  desert  to  lUii'ber, 
but  to  trend  southward  by 
Kassala.  Suakim  is  undoubtedly  the  sea- 
gate  of  the  Kgy})tian  Soudan  ;  and  a  line  of 
a  few  hundred  miles  in  length  has  always  an 
enormous  ]mi11  over  its  rival  whose  haulage 
excetnls  a.  thousand  miles. 

The  railway  is  often  s])ok(Mi  of  as  the  rival 
of  the  steamship.  It  would  be  more  correct 
to  regard  it  as  the  servant.  A  hundred 
years  ago  a  great  engineer  was  asked  before 
a  Parliamentary  Committee  why,  iii  his 
opinion,  had  rivers  been  creatA'd  ?  He 
answe'red     without     hesitation,     "To     feed 
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canals."        llaihvays 

witli  more  t]'iit1i  iiiny 

in    liko    maiiiuii'    ho 

said   to  1)0   hiiilL   t,o 

servo    seapoils.       A 

raJlway    AvitlioiiL     a 

seapoi't     is     like    a 

])lant  wiilioiil  a  root. 

Ileiiee,     e\en      this 

irjinseonliiuMitMl  line 

will    depend    for   its 

])i'()S])e]'it.y        cliietly 

u[)on     ilie     ninnber 

and    fa,(jility    of    its 

])()ints  of    access    to 

the  sea.      its  norili- 

ern  ternnnns  is  Alexaihlria,  once  one  of  the 

^I'oatest  of    all  sea[K)rts,    and   still  the  most 

ihi'ivinir  liai'bonr  in    the  Afric^an  continent. 

'I'Ik^    sontlK'rn   terminns    is    at    the    b  ise    of 

^Fabh;  .Monntain.     Between  these  twoextreine 

])orts,  se])ai'ate(l   by  (),0()()  nn'les,  there  is  al 

])]'esent  only  one  j)ort  IVom  which    the  (.'ape 

to   (\n'ro  line  has  ac(tess  to  the  ocean.     I'his 

is  where  the  little  2-fL  i(an<,^e  l>eira-Salisbnry 

railway  (n'osses  t^he  malarial  re^irion  of   Poitn- 

<^n(\so  Sonth   Africa,  :i(H)  nn'les  sonth  of  the 

delta  of  the  Zambesi,      lieira  \^  the  iiatural 

sea])ort  of    Ithodesia.     AVhen    Fortn^-al  sells 

liei"  colonies,  lU'ira,   with    I)ela,i2,-oa  liay,  will 

j)ass     into     the     lanids     o[     thii     Hnglish. 

l>nt  at'  present,,  satisfactoiw  workinij:  arran<4-(!- 

mends    enablti    the    Rhodesians    to    receive 

an(]  des])atch  mercliandise  acToss   Portii<j^iiese 
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territoiT    to    tln^    Indian 
Ocean. 

When  we  tni*n  fi'oni 
th(.^  I'ailways  from  tlie  sea-coast  which  actnally 
exist  to  those  which  are  ali'cady  projected,  oj' 
ai'e  ]nirtly  constrnctcd,  wo  lind  that  the 
Cape  to  Caii'o  railway  may  count  nj)on 
havinir  access  lo  the  sea  by  means  of 
i  idependent  lines  I'luinin^-  westward  in(o  the 
iiuerior  on  the  Hast  ('oast  at  li\e  (liU'erent 
])oinLs.  To  the  West  Coast  there  is  at 
present  talk  of  two  railways,  oni'  crossin*^' 
German  tei'ritory  to  the  Ib'itish  post,  of 
Wallish  l)ay.  the  other  sti-etchin^-  aci'oss  the 
('onii;o  I'' roe  State,  which  wonhl  iniite  the 
Atlantic  with  Lake  Taii^-anyika.  The  latter 
is  something'  nioi'o  than  a  project,  bir  the 
i>el,iz-ians  have  ])artially  surveyed  the  route, 
and  tlui  tel(\irraph  ^nid  tele])hone  th(^ 
picniMM's  of  the  railway  -  ha\-e  already  liid<ed 
the  ,<;'real.  inland  lake  with  the  (S)np>  water- 
way. '11)0  distance,  howo\er,  between  tlie 
Cape  to  Caii'o  lino  and  the  \Vest(M'n  Coast  is 
so  much  u'l-oator  than  that  which  dividv^s  it 
from  the  Indian  Ocean,  that  we  need  not 
discuss  Ihe  West  African  lines  ;is  nialoi'ial 
factors  in  the  success  of  Mr.  iJhodesV 
project. 

I'he  railways  from 
the  Ivist  Coast  \vhich 
will  food  the  <i:reat 
trind<  lino  ai'o  as 
follows  :     - 

(I.)  TIm;  Natal 
railways,  which  stai't 
from  ])ui-ban  and  at 
present  toi'un'natc!  in 
the  Tra!is\aal. 

(2.)  11io  I)olao-oa 
l>ay  railway,  start- 
'\\\\:  from  the  port 
of  that  nauK;  in 
Poi'tuu'uoso  territory 
and  terminatinir  like 
the  Xatal  railways 
in  the  1'rans\aal. 
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At;  present,  jind  so  haul  one  InindjXMl  and  sixty  tojis  and  make 
lon^-  as  l*i'(;si(lent  tlie  journey  in  sixteen  lionrs.  jlence  in  the 
Krnixer  is  snjvrenie  in  hroadei'  iruiige  sixteen  trains  could  do  the 
the  ]>oer  lte])ul)h*(',  work  wliich  now  needed  three  liundred  and 
ther(!  will  l)c  no  jruie-        seventy-tive.     As   tlie  result  of   the   ehani^e 

in  ixauii:e  the  frei.irht 

will      be      I'educed 

t,  .  ^'■\,   ';  from    £11    to    £8 

per  ton. 

(4.)  The(}erman 
l^]ast  Afrieau  rail- 
way, which  is  still 
a  sul)ject  for  dis- 
cussion at  Berlin. 
This  line,  the  ])i'e- 
li  mi  nary  survey  of 
which  has  been 
inidertaken,  will 
lion  betwc(Mi  the  ( 'ape  lo  ( \iiro  lin<'  and  the  start  from  Tahoi'a,  and,  after  ci'ossinn'  ih(i 
I'ailways  ser\inu-  (he  Transxaal.  liui  Presi-  (Jerman  I*i"oLecloi'ate,  will  thi'ow  out  two 
d(Mit  l\r'uii:cr's  day  is  hastcninu"  to  its  close.  bi"anclies,  (»n('  lei'minatini)- al  Tjiji  on  Lake 
Xothinir  is  more  certain  'wx  the  fuiui'e  than  Tan^-anyika,  tlx'  other  al  some  {')osf  on  the 
that  the  fechu'atiou  of  all  South  African  States  \'ict.oria  Nyan/a.  Tlu'  tii-si  section  of  this 
will  l)e  accomplished  under  British  auspices.  line  only  one-sixth  of  the  ^^hole  nmuvvi^ 
When  that,  day  comes,  ]ierhaps  even  hefore  1'ahora  with  Mor^oro  in  ld<ami.  Althouuh 
that  day  comes,  the  Transvaal  railways  will  only  I  to  miles  in  lenulli,  it  iscs(ima(ed  tliat 
be  joined  to  the  i^'reat  ti'uidv  lint^.  which  rims  \i  will  cost  i'tWio.ooo  to  bidld  an  aNerau'cof 
northward    just  outside   the    frontj'ei'  of  the        neai'ly  i:(;,(M)<i  prr  mile.     The  cost   of  build- 

in.u'  th(^  railway  to  the  lakes  cannot  therefoi'e 
i)e  Jess  than   l'-l,0(i(i,()()(). 

(o.)  The    British     Kast.    Afi'ican     I'ailway 

from     ^b)nd>asa    to    the    Victoria     Xyanzii. 

This   line   is   now   in   course  of  construction. 

Three        hundred 


itcpublic. 

C).)  1'he  Beira  railway,  of  which  i  have 
already  s])oken,  ci'ossini,^  Bortuu-uese  territoiw, 
(alters  Uhodi^sia.  at  TnUali,  fi'om  whiidi 
point.it  is  in  conununication  with  Salisbury  on 
the  north  and  Ibduwayo  iii  the  soiuh-west. 

1'he  lieira  i'ailway  is  to  he  wi<leiied  to 
;>  ^[.  ()  in.,  exj)eri(Mice  ha\in^'  shown  that 
a  '1  ft.  irauLi'e  line  oaiinot  Ix^  worked  at  a 
})i"oti(.  How  im- 
portant, is  Hk;  (pies- 
tion  of  ^'auLTc  may 
l)e  seiai  from  a 
statement  mad(^  by 
Sir  (1)a)"les  Met- 
calfe as  to  the 
dilference  of  the 
results  in  the  haul- 
aii^c  on  2  U.  and 
.'>  U.  0  in.  i^'auirc 
railways.  On  (he 
2  U.'  ^■au^■e  they 
could  oidy  haul 
twenty  Ions  pel' 
locomotive,  and  it' 
took  threes  days  to 
make  the  journey 
from  B)eira  to  I'm- 
tali.  With  a  ;;  ft. 
()  in.  puiu-e,  one 
locomotive       could 


niil(-s,  or  nearlv  one- 
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liiiir  of  the  entire  lines,  liave  been  built 
across  tlie  lowlands  neaivsL  thi^  sea.  at  a  eost 
of  £1,7.^»<>,0()(),  wliic'li  niak(\s  tlio  avera<,a' 
cost  about;  tlie  same  as  the  (ierniau  esti- 
mate. TIk*  reniaijiin<i:  lialf,  which  is  more 
diflieuh.  fi'om  an  enu'ineei'ino-  point  of  view, 
will  brin^u*  t-he  total  ex[)en(lir.uro  up  to  a 
sum  far  exeeedinu'  the  oriu'inal  estimate 
of  ,l';),<ion.(M)().  The  lake  ternn"mis  of  tlie 
AFombasa  railwa.y  will  be  close  to  ihe(iermau 
frontier  on  the  eastei'n  sliore  of  the  A'ictoria 
Xyanza.    The  Cape  to  Cairo  h'uewill  pass  on 


line  dififers  from  that  of  all  other  African 
railways.  The  i,nui<i^e  of  the  Egyptian  rail- 
ways is  4  ft.  8  ill.  The  gauge  of  the  South 
African  hues  is  8  ft.  (]  in.  IJut  the  gauge  of 
the  Mombasa  h'ne  is  o  ft.  8  in.* 

(().)  P>etween  Moml)asa  and  Buakim  on 
the  Red  Sea  there  is  a  stretch  of  1,<S()0  miles 
as  the  crow  flies,  a  belt  through  whicli  there 
will  be  no  access  to  the  sea.  Xot  until  we 
reacli  Suakim  can  the  Cape  to  Cairo  line 
extend  a  branch  to  the  sea.  AVhcther  via 
Berber  or  via  Kassala,  tliere  is  no  doubt  but 
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the  W(^stern  coast  of  the  lake, 
extraordinary  ])ervei"sity  of 
Foreign   Ollice,  the  gaug(^  of 


Owing  to  the 

the     British. 

the  Arond)asa 


*  I  canndl  do  hi'tJcr  iliaii  quote  lien'  Lon]  Salisbury's 
brilliant  (Icscripiion  ,,{'  the  {jillicullies  to  ))e  overcome' in 
the.  makini;'  of  this  line  :    - 

"Well,  at  preseni  Ave  arc  const ruci inn-,  I  cannot  say 
with  brilliant  success,  the  Fiianila  railway  across  ;""),")'(> 
miles  of  unknown  C(»untrv.  We  liave  a  cuttinjj^,  I  aui 
sorry  to  say.  and  enibaid^nients  to  undertake."  Witli 
no  i^nsat  command  <d'  labour,  and  a  limited  snp[)lv  of 
money,  we  don't  .i^o  (juite  so  Castas  tln^  Sirdar  was  able 
to  build  the  Korosko  and  KIiart(uun  raihvav.  but  the 
buildin.i^'  is  advancing  steadily,  with  such  acridcMits,  of 
course,  as  in  sueh  a  (Muuitry  you  must  ])erhaps  expect. 
We  suddeidy  discovered  that  we  had  a.  wron<,^  notion  of 
the  conti,<;-uration  of  the  country,  and  that  by  alteriui^^ 
it  wc  were  able  to  save  100  miles  of  onr  track.  'I'lnit 
shows  the  surprises  tliat  meet  you  in  a  new  country. 
There  ar(>  other  surprises  of  a  less  a^■^>eable  kind.     Tlie 


that  the  grand  trunk  will  some  day  reach  the 
sea  at  Suakim. 

In  constructing  the  Cape  to  Cairo  line  it 

whole  of  the  works  were  put  a  stop  tt)  for  three  weeks 
because  a  party  of  man-eating  lions  appeared  in  the 
locality,  and  conceived  a  most  unfortunate  taste  for  all 
our  porters.  At  last  the  labourers  entirely  declined  to 
p^o  on  unless  they  were  i^-uarded  by  an  iron  entrench- 
ment. Of  course,  it  is  difficidt  to"  work  a  railway  on 
these  terms.  There  w^ere  many  other  difliculties  to 
encounter,  such  as  no  w^ater,  no  food,  and  a  ,i;reat  dis- 
inclinaticm  on  the  part  of  the  natives  to  work  for  any 
consideration  wdiatever.  Yet,  in  s})itc  of  all  those 
difficulties,  we  have  completed  more  than  half  of  the 
railway  to  the  lake,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year 
we  shall  have  reached  the  lake.  That  means  "the 
subjugation,  and  therefore  the  civilisation,  of  the 
country.  Nothing  but  tliat  raihvay  could  give  us  a 
grip  of  the  country  wdiich  would  eiud)le  us  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  such  a  vast  extent  of  territory." 
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is  to  1)0  expected  that  at  first,  at  all  oveiits, 
its  builders  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
remarkable  series  of  waterways  which  line 
their  route.  Even  to  this  day,  although  the 
railway  runs  350  miles  south  of  AVady  Haifa, 
the  Pjgyptian  (TO\'ernment  is  content  to  rely 
upon  the  Nile  for  the  200  miles  which  lie 
between  Assouan  and  Wady  Haifa.  If  Mr. 
Rhodes  were  to  utilise  all  the  lakes  on  his 
way,  he  would  be  able  to  get  a  lift  of  400 
nules  on  Lake  Nyassa,  400  more  along  Tan- 
ganyika, and  nearly  800  on  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  so  that  at  least  one-third  of  the 
gap  yet  to  be  bridged  could  be  crossed  by 
steamer.  H',  in  addition  to  the  lakes,  he 
decided  to  utilise  the  Nile  below  Khartoum, 
it  is  possible  to  travel  when  the  Nile  is  high 
450  miles  from  Khartoum  to  Fashoda  ;  and 
if  tlie  floating  vegetation  could  only  be 
cut  through  by  steamer  and  the  w-aterway 
kept  clear,    he   might  go   by   boat   to   the 


have  got  itself  built  in  sections,  and  it  would 
never  have  been  discovered  that  it  Avas  a 
Cape  to  Cairo  line  until  the  last  gap  had 
been  bridged  and  tlie  trains  were  actually 
running.  This  rule-of-tliunib,  happy-go- 
lucky  metJiod  of  procedure  has  for  the  first 
time  given  place  to  an  attempt  to  carry  out, 
step  by  step,  the  various  pai'ts  of  a  vast 
conception.  Whether  the  express  train  ever 
starts  from  Cairo  to  the  Cape  or  not, 
the  thought  that  some  day  it  must  start 
will  dominate  all  tlie  plans  of  all  the 
engineers  and  pioneers  who  will  be  employed 
in  opening  up  East  Africa.  All  these 
schemes  will  first  of  all  ])e  considered  from 
the  standpoint  of  Mr.  Rhodes's  idea,  and 
judged  accordingly.  And  this  is  quite  as 
true  of  the  Germans  as  it  is  of  the  British. 
So  great  is  the  power  of  thought,  that  an 
abstract  idea  which  was  ridiculed  by  practical 
statesmen   a   few^   years   ago  as  a  visionary 
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Albert  Nyanza,  which  is  750  miles  further 
south.  By  thus  utilising  both  river  and 
lakes,  the  distance  to  be  covered  by  rail 
would  be  reduced  to  a  little  more  than 
1,000  miles.  Mr.  Ilhodes's  idea  is,  however, 
to  carry  the  railway  the  whole  distance,  so  as 
to  avoid  transhipment,  and  to  escape  the 
malarious  marshes  between  Khartoum  and 
the  Albert  Nyanza. 

The  essential  and  distinctive  characteristic 
of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  line  is  that,  almost  for 
the  iirst  time  in  the  history  of  tlie  British 
Empire,  tlie  piecemeal  efforts  of  widely 
separated  workers  are  visibly  liarmonised 
into  a  stupendous  whole  by  tlie  colossal 
conception  of  one  master  mind.  Most  of 
the  achievements  of  the  English  have  been 
more  or  less  unconscious  and  unintended. 
In  Seeley's  phrase,  we  founded  our  Empire 
in  a  fit  of  absence  of  mind.  But  for 
Mr.   Rhodes   the  Cape  to  Cairo  line  would 


absurdity  lias  now  taken  up  its  place  in  the 
world  as  one  of  the  great  factors  governing 
the  evolution  of  civilisation  on  a  vast 
continent. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  scope  of  this  article 
even  to  allude  to  the  Empire  of  Rhodesia,  a 
region  many  times  vaster  in  extent  than  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  whicli  bears  the  name  and  attests 
the  thaumaturgic  might  of  its  illustrious 
founder.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  tlie  great 
adventure,  in  sup})ort  of  which  private 
investors  have  sunk  over  seven  millions 
sterling,  in  clieerful  confidence  tliat  the 
ultimate  results  will  bear  fruit  in  solid 
dividends,  is  at  last  justifying  tlie  faith  of 
its  supporters.  War,  cattle-plague,  famine — 
almost  all  imaginable  misfortunes  have 
afflicted  the  latest  born  of  our  Colonies.  But 
one  misfortune  it  escaped — it  never  lost 
faitli  in  its  founder  or  faith  in  its  future  ; 
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juhI  1)v  ifs  \\\\{\\  it  Wiis  saved.  The  <x<>ld 
iiiincs  arc  now  i-calisin^'  I'csiiHs  betU'i*  than 
ilu)S(^  liopod  f()]'  wIkmi  tlio  land  of  Opliii*  was 
still  inu^xplonHJ  ;  and  in  i-lial  circinnstance, 
pcrluips  more  tlum  in  any  oiluT,  lies  the 
chief  ho])e  for  tlie  spcunly  conHtrn(5tion  of  tlie 
<i^rea,fc  trnidv  line. 

Air.  Rhodes  b(\u:an  his  end  of  the  h'ne  hy 
l)nildinij;  six  hnndivd  mihs  of  railway  from 
Vryhnru:  in  lieehnanaland  to  l>nluwayo  in 
Ilhodesia.  The  const. ru(;t ion  was  hnri'ied 
iKM^anse  tJu^  caltle-])la.ii;n(^,  by  destroy imi;  the 
oxen  of  Sonth  Africa,  rendercMl  ti'ans])ort 
impossible.  TJie  I'ailway  was  not  Ixiilt.  by 
the  ('bartered  Company  the  I'^ast  India 
(^)mpany  of  SontJi  Africa,  which  came  into 
existencje  to  enal)le  Mr.  Hhod(.'S  to  execute 
his  i^n'eat  designs  -but  the  ('om[)any  foi'med 
for  its  construction  recei\e(l  a  twenty  years' 
subsidy  from  the  ('hartei"(Ml  (\)mpany  of 
£10. 000  })er  annum,  a!i<l  the  Company 
besides  <^'uarantced  fi\'e  per  cent:.  int(M'(^st  on 
the  tirst  moi'ti^aii-e  debentures  and   dcbentui'e 


stock.  The  cost  of  building  the  line  was 
a,l)ont  £2,000,000,  towards  wliich  the  Imperial 
Go\ernment,  tlirongh  Hii'  A¥illiam  Ilarcourt 
(theu  Chancellor  of  the  Exclieqiier)  con- 
tributed £200,000.  The  hue  has  been  very 
successful,  and  its  success  has  naturally  led 
to  a  demand  for  a  further  extension.  No 
practical  proposal,  it  need  hardly  1x3  said, 
has  ever  been  made  as  yet  to  construct  the 
(^ape  to  Cairo  line.  All  that  is  at  pi'csent  in 
negotiation  is  tlie  construction  of  the  north- 
ward extension  of  the  I>echuanala,nd  railway 
to  tlie  gold  a.nd  coal  regions  of  Rhodesia, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  tap  in  the  interests 
of  the  (V)lonists  themselves.  Even  if  there 
were  no  Cape  to  (\iiro  grand  truidv  line  in 
tlie  air,  the  building  of  tltc  railway  to  tlie 
gold  region  of  Gwelo  and  tJie  valuable  coal- 
held  of  the  A[afung{il)usi  district  wordd  l)c 
i  1 1  d is]  )ei  1  sa  1  )1  e .  T 1  le  1  iech  uanala 1 1 d  Tlai  1  wjiy 
(\)mpaiiy  needs  coal.  At.  present  it  has  to 
carry  its  fuel  as  ^vell  as  its  freight  from  the 
(^a])e   to   Rhodesia.     Hence    its  cars   return 
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empty.  When  the  ]\lafiii]0!:al)iisi  area  is 
tapped,  where  seveiitv  miles  of  coal-beds  lie 
waiting  the  pick  of  tlie  miner,  not  only  will 
the  rail  way  find  fnel,  bnt  it  will  also  find 
mineral  to  till  tlie  cars  at  present  returned 
empty.  The  hundred  miles  from  Iluluwayo 
to  Gwelo  are  all  surx^eyed  and  pegged  out 
ready  for  tlie  constructor.  From  Gwelo  to 
Mafungabusi,  a  distance  of  1 50  miles,  another 
section  is  surveyed,  and  will  be  taken  in 
hand  at  once.  Beyond  Mafungal)usi  there 
are  only  1 50  miles  to  cross  before  the  line  will 
reach  the  Zambesi.     This  river  it  is  proposed 


that  the  line  of  route  at  present  contemplated 
may  be  abandoned.  Tlie  telegraph  route, 
for  instance,  differs  widely  from  that  whicli 
the  railway  will  follow.  It  is  easy  to  sling  a 
telegraph  wire  across  ravines  without  regard 
to  gradients  which  woidd  baffle  tlie  engineer 
of  a  railway.  The  telegraph  line  crosses 
Portuguese  territory  at  Tete,  and  makes  its 
^vay  to  Blantyre,  and  then  skirts  I^ake  Nyassa 
to  Karonga.  The  original  design  of  the 
railway  is  to  run  it  west  of  Zumbo,  midway 
l)etween  Nyassa  and  Bfuigwoolo,  along  a 
healthy,    open    plateau    which     skirts    the 


]\IAOArA    IJKIDGi:— MOMr.ASA-rc;ANl)A    KAIIAVAV. 

On  the  left  in  the  pai-tially  C07n]>letr<l.  iron  bi'idfic;  ov  tlie  rU/Jit  /,s  the  temporar)/  timber  I'icvbut,  vonHrnct&t  for 


to  bridge  jnsi  outside  the  Portuguese  frontier, 
about  5()i)  miles  east  of  the  Victoria,  Falls, 
where  a  short  bridge  of  a  (piarter  of  a,  mile 
will  carry  tlu!  line  ac^ross  the  one  great  river 
it  will  meet  on  its  northward  way.  ^Ir. 
Rhodes  hopes  to  cross  the  Zand)esi  in  five 
yeai's'  time. 

Up  to  this  point  the  Cape  to  Cairo  line 
may  be  said  to  have  materialised,  or  to  be  in 
a  fair  way  to  materialise.  North  of  the 
Zambesi  the  line  exists  only  on  paper  and  in 
the  imagination  of  Mr.  Rhodes.  No  regular 
siu'vey  lias  been  made,  and  it  is  qm'te  possil)le 


Ijoango  A'alley,  to  liake  (■heroma,  22{)  miles 
north  of  the  Zand)esi.  F'i*om  thenc^e  it  will 
strike  2<S0  nn'les  across  country  to  the  southern 
(Mid  of  Lake  Tanganyika..  The  cost  of  con- 
structing the  b'ne  from  Buluwayo  to 
Tanganyika  isestimaled  at  about  ci"), 000. OOO, 
0()O  miles  at  about  £:>,000  ]K'r  mile.  Land 
costs  nothing ;  labour  is  chea]).  In  the 
diamond  mines  Mr.  Rhodes  pays  his  stalwart 
natives  as  mucli  as  800  dollars  a  year.  But 
on  the  Zambesi  labour  is  plentiful  at  eighteen 
dollars  per  annum.  The  men  employed  in 
pegging    out    the    telegraph    line    between 
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^yassa     iiihI        mi-anyiku     aro    ])ai(l     in     a        soutlieni    IVojiJi.T    of    (Jcrmau    Ka^t     MVica 
(•mTeiicy  ol    calico  cst„na((.l    at  hss  tl.ai,  a        What  will    happen    llicn  it  is  pivnialure  to 
*l^>ll'n"ani()nth.      llic  cn-niccnn- (liUJcnhi.s       discuss   lo-dav.      Mr.    PJ,o(hs  no   doubt  bo- 
arc     not     o'l-cal,     bcnio-        licvcs  lliat  lie  will   be  able  to  arran-v  icrnis 
^-t  chiefly    conlined    to    the        whereby   to  the   mutual   ad\anta<'-e  of  (Ireat 

11     -  erossino-  o[   the  valley  of        l>>ritain  and  of  (iennaiiy  lie  will  be  i)er]nitted 

^^      to    carjy    liis     line 

,^i.«W     throu_u'li  to  ru-ai](]a. 

^  "      Hut    wliile    pre]>ar- 

.    '  cent  rate  hisener<;-ies 

■-*.  ^„,.. .  .  ^*'^    ' '"'    '"'-^"^    '^b'P, 

^^£>i%few.\-"''~— •"*"  >     ■:        -^^^  which   in   this    case 

,^#;l.v^:^^i'^''>':T^;J--%Mii»-  \^-i,  .'  ''^     iIk'     liortliward 


"^^t^,?>^^$^^^<4> ;S J^i^^  ^^^      '  > cc  1 )  u a  n a  1  a  u  d    i 'a  i  1 
^  ^Ai^^^»m^^i^^'fi^^!^^5fC^3      wav  to   II 


\\     I  P-<(M   N  ri:V    MATION. 

the  Zambesi  aud  tlie  ]'a]»id  descent  IVom  tlie 
plateau  to  the  shores  of  the  Tanirauyika. 

Nothing  has  yet  Ikhmi  aiTan_u-ed  with  tlie 
German  (loverinnent  for  tlu;  I'ailwav  i'i_uiit 
of  way  across  German  Kast  Africa.  Mr. 
Ehodes  is  not  worryinu'  liimself  about  what 
must  be  done  five  years  hence.  He  is  con- 
tent to  arrange  for  the  immediate  necessities 
of  the  Golony  which 
bears  his  nani(\  Xot, 
mitil  11)01  will  he  be 
able  to  cross  tlie 
Zambesi,  and  it  is  a 
far  vv\  from  the 
Zambezi    to   the 


ly  to  ih{^  AFafun- 
gabn^i  coalfield. 
Such    ill    brief   is 
a  sketch   of    the  V\\\u^  to  Cairo    line.      It   is 
the  lirst   griNil    trunk   I'ailway  ever  desiirned 
to   s])an    a   c(»minem    fron)    north    to   south. 
It    is  th(^   firsi    I'ailway  pi'oject(Ml  to  cross  the 
K<piator  at  rigjii  angles,  ai'id  the  only  I'ailwav 
ill  the  woi'ld  which  Jias  evei'  been  desiu"ned  To 
tra\ers(>  tei'ritory  across  which  no  road,  traih^ 
i"out(\  <)]•  human   trackway  has    yet    (>xiste<l. 
Xo  (Joveinment    is  at   the  back 'of    it.      Xo 
iiuancial  syndicate  hoju's  to  make  money  out 
of  it.     That  it.  should   exist 
even    in   the    I'calm   of   im- 
au'ination    is   due    solely   to 
the  c!eati\-e  genius  of   one 
uian,  and  that  the  man  who 
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only  three  years  ago  was  stripped  of  all  his 
official  positions  and  solemnly  censured  by  a 
Parliamentary  Committee.  Bnt  the  great- 
ness of  Cecil  Rhodes  is  not  dependent  upon 
official  positions.  His  official  positions,  indeed, 
were  only  the  certificates  of  an  influence  which 
existed  l>efore  tliey  were  granted  and  which 
their  withdrawal  wiis  powerless  to  affect.  The 
Cape  to  Cairo  railway  is  only  the  shadow^  of 
the  African  Colossus  falling  athwart  the  con- 
tinent which  is  dominated  by  his  personality. 


[Tlie  striking  pliotograplis  wliich  accom- 
pany the  foregoing  article  on  tlie  Cape  to  Cairo 
Railway  emphasise  the  enormity  of  Mi*.  Cecil 
Rhodes's  self-imposed  task.  For  permission 
to  utilise  the  pliotograplis  illustrating  the 
Cape  section  of  the  mnin  railroad  to  Cairo 
wx!  are  indebted  to  the  Ik'itish  Boutli  Africa 
Company  ;  and  for  those  illustrating  the 
Mombasa-Uganda  section  of  the  line  wo 
liave  to  thank  the  Ugiinda  Railway 
(Jominissioners.] 
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A     NEW    lIlVEABiriiE-GROUNI)    FOR    LONDO^I 

DOLLIS    HU.L   AND    ITS   MEMORIES   OF   GLA])81M)NE. 
By  E.  T.  Slateii. 


THE  otlior  day  a  Dntelimaii,  leavino:  this 
conn  try  after  a  visit  to  London,  felt 
tronbled  in  spirit,  and,  ]o]]g"in<>"  to 
nnbnrden  liis  mind,  he  nianaiicd  to  bntton- 
liole  ail  Enu'lish  friend.  "Wliy,  tins  great 
city  of  yoin'S,"  lie  said,  "  lias  a  ])0]mla,tion 
as  <Ji:reat  as  the  whole  of  tlie  |)0})nlation 
of  Holland,  wlicre  Ave  think  Ave  are  o\'er- 
crowded  enoni];li  !  What  is  to  become  of 
yon  ?  "  The  Einj^lisliman  conld  hardly  giA^e 
liim  a  satisfactory  answer,  for  the  Dutch- 
man had  ol)served  only  too  Avell.  The 
])opnlation  of  London  is  going  np  l)y  leaps 
and  bonnds,  every  year  the  overcrowding 
])rol)lem  becomes  more  acnte,  and  nowliere 
is  the  growth  more  visible  than  in  the 
sid)arbs,  Avhere  a  greater  London  is  ecli])sing 
the  TiOndon  Avitliin  the  comity  area.  It  is 
high  time  to  see  that  while  the  great  city 
stretches  ont  its  arms  Avidc^r  and  wider  the 
building  is  to  some  extent  controlled  :  and, 
above  all  things,  it  is  necessary  tluit  before 
the  land  has  i-eached  a  prohiliitiAe  |)rice, 
])i'0])er  jvrovision  should  be  made  foi"  the 
preserA'ation  of  ])arks  and  ojien  spaces. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  movements  in 
this  direction  is  that  now  on  foot  in  the 
Willesden  District  to  secure  the  Dollis  11  ill 
I^]state  as  a.  Gladstone  Park.  No  part  of 
London    is    in    greater    need    of    breathing 


spaces.  At  the  Doomsday  survey  the  ])arish 
contained  2()()  souls  ;  in  Edward  the  Sixth's 
day,  ai'coi'ding  to  an  augmentation  roll,  there 
Avere  in  the  parish  "of  honselying  people" 
240,  and  at  tlie  beginning  of  "^  this  century 
still  less  than  800.  ]^ut  mark  the  rise  during 
Queen  Victoria  s  reign.  In  18II  there  were 
nearly  o,000  inliabitants  ;  in  LS71  over 
ir),0()0  ;  in  1881  over  27,000  ;  hi  1891  over 
(50,000,  and  Avith  a  ])ouiid  the  population 
has  gone  np  during  the  last  eight  vears  to 
over  100,000.  No  Avonder  tJie  Willesden 
District  Conncil  thinks  that  the  time  for 
ac^tion  has  come,  and  tliat  0])en  spaces  sliould 
be  secni'ed  before  it  is  too  late.  Alreadvtwo 
good  ])arks,  Qneeirs  Park  and  lionndvvood 
Park,  ha\e  been  0])ened  in  different  parts  of 
the  ])arisli,  and  now  the  O])po]lunity  has 
come  for  proA'iding  a  noble  pleasure-ground 
in  the  nortliern  region. 

Just  at  the  time  when  millions  Avere mourn- 
ing the  death  of  (UadstoiK^  last  year,  it  Avas 
found  that  the  OAvner  of  Dollis  ilill,  a  spot 
linked  by  inany  associations  to  the  great  states- 
man, was  ]-eady  to  sell  the  house  and  estate  of 
nearly  one  Innidred  acres  for  £50,000,  a  sum 
reasona})le  enough,  considering  the  value  of 
the  land  for  building  ])U]'|)oses.  Efforts  av ere 
at  once  made  to  I'aise  the  amount  reipiii'cd, 
and  it  A\as  urged  that  the  estate  should  be 
M;i  2  N 
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acijiiired,  not  only  for  its  associations,  ])nt  as 
a  \^v(i'di  ])nl)li{;  inipi'ovrnKMit.  So  stroni^^  was 
t;lK'  rase  that  tliu  Middlesex  Connty  Council 
was  induced  to  vote  i:  1 2,^)00  :  Hanipstead 
AVstry  ])rondsed  £1,000:  lleiidou  District 
(.'ouncil,  i:r>oo  ;  and  an  influential.  de]nnation 
waited  u])on  the  Parks  Comnn'tli^e  of  the 
London  County  Council,  with  the  lesnlt  that 
the  full  (N)inicil  sanclioiK'd  a  <iTant  of  ^.'sodo 
on  llie  u'l'oinid  that  the  pai'k  wouhl  he  easily 
acc(^ssil)le  to  Lonchuiers  by  *l)us  or  train. 
TliiMi   Willesden    rose    to    tlu^    occasion    and 


Fkoto  by] 


TIIKK    I'.KNKATU    WHICH    Mil.    GLA  I>ST(>N  K    FIIKQUEXTI 
HIS    .-MKAI.S. 

voted  £80,000,  and  private  subscriptions 
were  promised  amounting  to  about  £000. 
This  left  some  £2,500  to  be  provided  ;  but 
ra,tlier  than  lose  the  opportunity  a  few-  public- 
s|)ii'ited  promoters  of  the  movement  came 
forward  and  furnished  the  necessary  guarantee, 
and  the  agreement  to  ])urcluise  was  forthwith 
conrpleted.  It  is  true  there  is  something 
still  to  be  done  ii  few  thousands  will  be 
needed  to  lay  out  tlie  estate  as  a  public 
park  ;  the  £2,500  reqnircd  to  make  up  the 
purchase  money  has  still  to  be  actually 
subscribed,  and    some    op[)osition    lias    been 


stai'tid  by  a  few  aggrieved  ratepay(^i-s,  who, 
thinking  little  of  the  ultimate  sa\  ing  in  life 
and  heahJ),  object  to  so  lai'ge  an  expendituiv 
of  j)ublic  money.  I)Ut  tlie  obstruct i(ui  has  met 
with  little  success  and  is  (!ondemned  by  all  tln^ 
more  })ublic-s})irited  residents  in  the  district. 
It  is  ho})ed,  too,  t.hat  the  owners  of  land 
adjacent  to  the  new  ])ark  will  come  forward 
and  help,  and  then  \ei'y  soon  the  (iladstom^ 
Park  will  become  an  accomplished  bict. 

Dollis  ilill,  with  its  lilied  pool,  its  fair 
lawns  and  noi)le  trees,  is  beautiful  enough  in 
it^self.  From  the  bi'eezyhill  where 
the  house  stands  the  eye  wanders 
away  westward  over  a.  I'ichly 
wooded  country,  southwai'd  lo 
Willesden,  lii'ondesbury,  and  l\il- 
burn,  where  long  rows  of  bi'ick 
and  moi'tar  are  adxancing  dangei'- 
ously  neaivr  vvwy  day  and 
threatjcn  to  co\ei-  the  whole  neiii'h- 
bourhood  with  an  uid)roken  pha- 
lanx of  houses.  I^^astward  the 
view  is  ])ounded  by  the  norihern 
heights  of  London,  where  the  llau'- 
sLalf  and  l\\{)  houses  on  tlu^  Heath 
can  be  ]>lainly  se(M).  To  the  north- 
east tlu^  x'iew  stretches  away  to 
Finchk^y,  while  behind  to  the 
noi'th  the  \iew  is  shut  in  by  the 
sunnnit  of  the  hill  which  on  the 
other  side  slo])es  down  to  the 
Welsh  Harp.  IhU.  the  s]K)t  \\ill, 
above  all,  be  interesting  and  will 
b(*  the  resort,  of  pilgrims  fr< )i]i 
many  lands  for  its  associations 
with  one  of  the  greatest  names 
of  the  centm'y. 

Mr.  Cladstone  never  lacked 
tlioughtful  and  loxing  friends,  and 
few  were  more  de\'oted  than  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Alicrdeen, 
at  whose  invitation  he  often  came 
to  Dollis  Hill  for  week-ends  and 
frecpiently  for  long  p)eriods.  Flis 
friend  Bir  Andrew^  Clark  sent 
lum  there  under  two  conditions  -one  wlieii 
he  had  serious  writing  to  do,  the  other 
wlien  he  was  dow^i  in  health  ;  and  the  great 
physician  would  say  in  his  ])awk'y  way,  ''  Tlie 
expedient  never  failed."  Here  the  aged 
student  diverged  into  various  Ijranches  of 
learning  -arclncology,  theology,  and  ])olitical 
meteorology  are  all  said  to  have  claimed  his 
attention,  and  the  fruits  of  his  studies  could 
be  seen  in  the  magazines  of  the  time. 
During  his  visits  there  were  held  those 
historic  rece])tions  wlieu  the  elifp  of  this 
and    many    other    countries   were   welcome, 
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ii'i'cspccj  i  v(*  of 
juirty,  cri^'d,  (ir 
iia(  ioiiality.  'V\\v 
U'-'itlicriiiu's  (til  S<}(- 
iirdnys  \va\v  jx-cn 
well  (U'scrihcd  hy 
Mr.  l^vScoK. 

''  Many  of  tlic 
yoiiiiirrr  u'cncra- 
li'Mi,"  \w  wrili's, 
'••  ill  (lie  cliilts.  lo})- 
l)i<'S,  and  drawiiiu'- 
roonis  of  to -day 
<»\\(»  soinclliinii:  of 
llic  knowlcdo;^'  of 
llicir  dc])a]*trd 
chief's  scliolarsliip, 
\vis<l()in,  and  ex- 
jK'ricnce  to  (lioso 
Sadirday  nnu^tinixs 
in  (lie  li()S|)!lahle 
UToiiikN  of  Lord 
and      I^ady     Ahei- 

d<'(Mi/'  And  tli(^y  caiiK^  from  many  lands,  foundland,  Western  Ansti'alia,  tlie  Wist 
fno.  On  Saturday,  May  11,  iXST.'tlie  day  Indies,  and  other  (^)lonies.  A  I'ew  weeks 
on  whieli  the  ^(,)iie{Mi  ojieiied  thi^  i\M)|)le's  later,  on  another  Saturday,  ihe  au'etl  staies- 
l*alae{M"n  tlu^  Kast  Hnd.  Mr.  and  Mi's.  (ilad-  man  was  Teeei\in<:'  a  deiuitation  of  An.ei'i- 
s;one  <i-a\e  a  pii'den  [)arty  at  Dollis  Hill  to  cans  from  \ew  York,  headed  ))y  Mr.  Pidil/er, 
the  deleu'ates  to  the  (^)Ionial  (StnferiMiee.  of  ihe  Xar  Yarh-  Win'hL  \"vho  came  lo 
Lord  (iraii\ille,  Mr.  diilders,  and  othiM's  \\li()  ])i'esenl  a  silver  ti'ophy,  in  the  shape  <»{'  a 
ha\e  since  passed  away,  were  ])]"es(Mit,  on  the  casket  thive  feet  hiu'h,  in  I'eco^-nil  ion  of 
occasion,    as    well    as    deleirates    from    Xew-         Mr.  ( J  !adston<''s  serviJ'es  to  the    Irish  cause. 

Amonu-  thosi^  pres- 


I'hotn  bij] 


[A.  W.  JJroii,  Jrrondaibunj. 


IIIK    rUONT    DOOi;.    DOLUS    HILL    HOUSE, 


IN      ri!K     PAHK 


e  n  t  w  e  i' e  M  a  r  I 
Spencei',  fiord  ller- 
schell.  Sir  Charles 
Forstei'.  and  a 
nuniher  of  his  old 
fi'iends,  many  of 
whom  ha\e  sinco 
jtassed  away. 

Wn'x  ])leasanl  de- 
scriptions ha\'e  Ix'eii 
U"i\'en  of  lii-^  manner 
of  life  here.  Always 
uhen  it  was  line 
meals  would  he 
taken  in  the  open 
air.  The  small 
U'ronp  of  t  rees  can 
he  seen  heneath 
^\hich  the  tahl<'  was 
Sjiread.  ;.nd  hei  ween 
two  line  elni  I  ri'cs 
hard  hy  was  sirnnix 
the  hammock  w  here 
h(^  Would  re-l,  not 
often  day-dreamiiiL:", 
we  may  he  sui'e,  hul 
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most  likelj  either  eagerly  scanning  a  book 
or  asleep,  for  there  were  few  daj-dreanis  in 
a  raind  so  fnll  of  energy  as  his.  It  was  on 
this  spot  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Cliam])erlain  took  what  nnist  have  l)een 
their  last  meal  together  in  those  tronblous 
days  when  the  Home  Rule  scheme  was 
coming  to  birth  and  ])oth  pohticians  hoped 
to  adjust  tlieir  diiferences  ;  but  thereafter 
each  went  his  way  politically,  and  who  shall 
say  liow  much  history  was  made  on  that 
day  in  the  cpiiet,  shady  garden  beneath  the 
trees  ? 

In  the  little  library,  the  window  of  which 


DoUis  Hill,  the  more  did  he  seem  to  enjoy 
and  appreciate  the  place.  The  prospect  of 
resorting  to  this  retreat — for  instance,  at  tlie 
end  of  a  busy  week— was  e\idently  looked 
forward  to  with  pleasant  anticipation,  and  it 
vras  characteristic  that  the  sense  of  rela,xation 
ap])eared  to  connnence  as  soon  as  tlie  drive 
from  London  liad  liegini. 

"  He  used  to  watcli  with  interest,  among 
other  features  of  the  journey,  the  nmnber  of 
omnibuses  which  were  observed  on  the  road, 
and  annised  himself  by  guessing  beforehand 
the  exact  mniiber  that  would  be  seen,  the 
estimate   varyhig  according  to    the  time  of 


rilvii)  by]  lA.  Allstbrovk. 

i>()i.ij.s  HILL  HOUSE,  southehn  pkospecTj  with  the  Gladstone  tkee  in  the  fokeghound. 


is  sliown  in  one  of  the  illustrations,  Mr. 
(Hadstone  Avoidd  write  and  study,  and  wlien 
unwell  11  \ml  was  set  np  in  the  room,  where 
he  could  rest.  Tlie  window  al)()\^e  tlie 
library  window,  looking  east,  shows  tlie 
bedroom  which  lie  used. 

Bunday,  of  course,  Avas  strictly  preser\xHl 
as  a  day  of  rest.  Tlie  house  party  would 
go  to  Willesden  Clmrch  or  to  Harrow  School 
Chapel,  and  \'ery  rarely,  of  course,  woidd  the 
service  be  missed.  A  very  interesting  light 
is  thrown  upon  Mr.  (iladstone's  ways  and 
habits  in  some  notes  whicli  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  has  \'ery  kindly  sent  to  us. 

"  The  oftener  that  Mr.  Gladstone  went  to 


day.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Mr.  (Had- 
stone  quickly  discovered  and  noted  all  tlie 
points  of  historic  and  other  interest  in  con- 
nection with  Dollis  Hill — a,s,  for  instance, 
at  the  liftle  chui'ch  of  Kingsbury-cum- 
Neasden,  tliere  are,  as  he  maintained,  Konnin 
bricks  in  the  wall  of  tliat  extremely  old 
edifice. 

"The  reason  why  Mr.  Gladstone  took  to 
attending  this  little  clinrcli  instead  of  tlie 
|)arisli  cliurch  of  Willesden,  towards  the  end 
of  a  I'atlier  prolonged  stay  at  Dollis  Hill,  is 
rather  chai'jicteristii^  The  fact  that  he  was 
in  the  Iniliit  of  attending  the  parisli  church 
of  course  soon  became  known,  and  a  con- 
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siil(M';il)l('  iimnhcr  of  ]).m)])1(^  \\<(A 
to  coimTr'iMU'  ()!iNif](^  i!)("  ('liiircji 
\\\    the   chxi'   of   ( !|p    s('r\  ice,    so 
tlial     lii^    nii'l     Mrs.    (ihi'lsi^oiic, 
\\\[\\    ilic    ]'(si    of    ilirir    |):irty. 
(iscj  lo  ju'occcd  lliroim'h  a  son 
of   lane  of  |»(M)p|{',  all    iiiaiiircsi- 
iiiLi*  iHSj^'ctfiii   siiliitations.     On      '":,"-_ 
one  occasio!),  as  Mr.  (Jla-lsloiu^ 
was  ciil'Tiiiu-  (lie  ('arria<i\'.  Wwn'      YC-^K^-^^ 
was  a  more  aiulihic  (l(Mnons(ra-      ^^5l^ 
tion    in    tlic  foi'm    of  a    cIumm*.      t;f^'t^>? 
This   kiiifl   of    iioiici'  and    pnb-      K*"^.^-' 
liciiy   (Ml    Sunday,  and    in  con-      \r,l;i,'- 
iH'ciion  wiih  his  |>i'ivatt' atl(Mid-      '".^i-^*, 
ancc  a{    <*liur('h,  wa^ioi  airrce-      ^f/S'^Y- 
a))l{'  lo   Mr.  (J]adsh)n  %  and  was      \^'^>m-:''*^, 
\\w  ori'iinal  can^c  of  his  rcsoi't-      pV**^5v 
inir    dnrinir    iIk*    rcniainfha*    of 
that.    sunmi'M'    lo    ih*^    scchKh'd 
and    ('liarniin^dy  sitnahMl    h'ltlt^ 
chnrch     of     Kin^shniy  -  cnni  - 
Xris(|('!i.       It    is   <jnitr    a    con- 
si(hM'ahl('  distance   from  what  In 
now  the  (V'nli'c  of  the  \  illa^-c.  //-  /  ./-/j 

'•  The    parisli    chni'ch   of    St. 


Mary's,  WiUcsih'ii,  lio\\cv(»i\ 
\\as  one  whci'c  Mr.  <iladstonc 
had  so  often  woi'shippe/j  that 
tlie  parisliioiiers  jihiccd  a  hand- 
some hrass  menioi'iai  tahlei 
.  .:*  :  \\itl]in  the  cliiH'ch,  \\itli  a  \ei'y 
-''^''x«'  a{>j»r<ipriate  and  L''racefnllv 
*  ^r    \f'.        \\()i'(h'd  insciM']>tion. 

''  The  references  to  Jiis  liahits 
in  tlie  niattei'  of  church  attend- 
ance snii'u'est  another  rcndni^- 
cence.  ( )n  a  Snnday  aftei'iioon 
fi'iends  would  l"]'e(|iicn!  i\  dri\'e 
(h>\\n  fmni  Lond<»n  t<>  >peiid 
an  hour  or  t  uo  in  the  i^i-'iuinN  ; 
l.oi'd  Spciierr  and  nijicr  dist  in- 

U'ui^hed  coJl(>;iu,Mles  s\<'1'e  {y('- 
(jueni  \isitors.  It  <ift<'n  hap- 
pened. ho\\e\er,  that  at  al)ont 
six.  o'clock,  when  the  pai'ty 
were  pi'ol>,d)]y  conNcr.-iuL:'  on 
l]ie  law  n.  it  woidd  he  dj<c((\  ci'ed 
that  Ml",  and  Mi>.  (dadMone 
liad  somewhat  ni\>lerion->l\  dis- 
aj^pcared.  TlnV  inerel\  meant, 
that  tJHT  liad  slipjx'd  away  to 
evening,"  sei'vice.ii'i'cat  cai'e  Ix^in^' 
takeu    lo  avoid  atti'actinu"  anv 


Hi  '/  /' '" ./' 
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attention  to  this  proceedinir,  pMrtly  in  order 
to  avoid  interrnpting  the  social  converse  that 
was  going  on,  and  also  to  avoid  the  natural 
purpose  of  the  host  and  hostess  to  provide 
a  carriage  in  tlie  event  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gladstone  deciding  to  attend  the  evening 
service  ;  but  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  in 
such  a  case  there  generally  happened  to  be  a 
carriage  waiting  at  a.  convenient  spot  on  the 
way  home,  which  was  ahyavs  utilised  with 
appreciation. 

"Amongst  the  numerous  illustrations  which 
appear  in  the  memorial  numbers  of  various 
journals  after  Mr.  (Uadstone's  deatli,  there 
is    one    which    shows    a    verj    cliaracteristic 


l-hoto  hij]  I  n\  Waite. 

KiN(;sm  in'-('r:M-NKAsi)KN  ciirucif,  wiikiik  (jladstonk  attkndkd  sekvick. 

scen-e  at  Dollis  Hill.  Tlie  picture  represents 
Mr.  and  IMrs.  Gladstone  in  an  open  carriage, 
on  the  ])()int  of  starting  for  TiOndon  ;  tlie 
liour  \\ould  be  about  O.iU)  or  10. ^iO  a.m. 
On  the  carriage  arriving  at  the  door  at  the 
appointed  moment,  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
probably  be  entering  the  hall  to  put  on  his 
hat,  and  perhaps  calling  at  the  same  moment 
to  Mi's.  (lladstone  to  let  her  know  that  the 
carriage  was  ready.  Mrs.  Gladstone  would 
certainly  not  have  caused  more  tlian  a 
moment's  delay. 

*'  The  expression  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  face  in 
his  photograph  is  somewliat  firm  and  set. 
The  remark  about  the  attitude  of  relaxation 
on  the  journey  from  London  does  not  apply 


to  that  in  tlie  opposite  direction.  The  sense 
of  business  and  responsibility  seem,  as  it 
were,  to  be  pi'esent  as  soon  as  the  start  for 
the  day's  work  ^^'as  made. 

"  On  tliis  particular  occasion,  too,  there 
would  be  the  consciousness  tliat  the  taking 
of  the  photograpli  was  involving  a  delay, 
but  no  outward  sign  of  impatien(;e  would  be 
manifested,  the  photogra])h  luuing  been 
arranged  for  by  the  host,  who  stands  in  the 
doorway,  apparently  enjoying  a  conr|)lete 
immunity  for  the  time  from  any  oliicial 
cares." 

Once,  indeed,  we  hear  of  the  Sunday's  rest 
being  broken  into,  but  the  cause  Avas  a- special 
one.      On  his  way 
back  from  churc^h, 
early  in  the  summer 
of  1887  (April  G), 
he  was  buttoidioled 
by  an  enterprising 
journalist     in    the 
Edgware  lload,  wlio 
cleverly  drew   him 
out     on     the    new 
Closure  rules,  which 
had    especially    ex- 
cited   his    indigna- 
tion.      The    leader 
of    tlie    0|)positioii 
halted  on  his  way, 
and     in    no    un- 
measured   terms 
denounced  the  new 
rnles.  The  (picstion 
of   Home   Rule   for 
Ireland, hedeclared, 
was    not    invoh'cd, 
nor    anything    else, 
bnt  it  was  tlu^  dig- 
nity of  the    Ghair. 
"  the    (liair  1    the 
(^hair!  the  C^iairl" 
he  cried,  and  no  donbt  ari'ested  the  attention 
of  passers   hy.     I'hese  woi'ds,   uitcM'cd    with 
sucli   feeling,  caused   some  sensjition  at  the 
time,  and  driny  some  severe  (.'onnnenl-s  from 
the  St.  Jauips's  (jlazcflp.     The  incmhiut  well 
illustrates    the     reverence    felt    by    the    Old 
rarliamenlary  Hand  foi*  tlu^  traditions  of  the 
House,  and  we  can   be  sni'e  it  was  no  light 
matter   in    Viv.   (Jladstoiu^'s  estimation    thai, 
would  thus  induce  him  to  sto])  and  ])onr  onl 
a  flood  of  indignation   on   a  calm   Sabbath 
morning. 

x\mong  the  many  characteristic  incidents 
told  by  liis  friends  there  is  one  tliat  will  bear 
repeating.  Calling  one  morning,  and  entering 
the  hall,  a  friend  heard  the  sound  of  music. 
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Tcllinir  the  scrvaiU 
r.ot  lo  (listurh  him, 
iiv  irlnticcd  into  tlii' 
(1  i-;i  w  i  1!  u'-ro  ()  111 . 
Mix.  (;  I'ldstonc  wa.s 
^('aU'(l  a!  llic  piano. 
SlaiKlini^  \)\  her 
side,  w  itli  one  iiand 
placed  ufcnllv  upon 
iici'  slionldcr,  stood 
tlir  \('n('ral)l('  I'rc- 
iiiicr,  while  they 
sailLT  tou'etliel',  with 
e\  ident  deliu'hl.  tlie 
old  h\  inn,  **  Aliide 
Nvit  h  nie  "  :  and  as 
the  scene  iiiijU'inted 
i  t  sel  r  n  poll  t  iic 
meniory  <»!'  t  he  on- 
lookei'  the  closinjj; 
words  canie.  ''The 
(hirkness  deepens, 
L  o  I'd,    with    II!  e 

ahide/'  T'oi't  nnal;',  indeed,  w'onld  1)C  llie  tlic  (Jraiid  ( )1<]  AFan  spii]'ts  and  wins.  Sonie- 
ai'tist  who  conld  depict  the  whole  pathos  of  times  the  \isitoi'  would  lind  liim  in  the 
the  scene.  Jiiidst'  of  a  tea-]>a]ty  ui\en  to  the  haymakers, 

Conti'asi  with  tin's  another  scem\  Mi'.  ser\  inu*  them  with  piles  of  hread-and-hni ter 
(lladsione  is  wanderinu'  in  the  u'ardeii  with  and  u'l'eat  ciij)S  of  tea,  and  thoroimhly  en  joy- 
Sir    Andrew   riark.       hi    the   distaiic(^    Lady         in.u'   his  chats   with    the   rustics.      Afterwards 


[.1.   .\JJ.-e>ru<^k. 
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Al)er(|een  can  he  seen  entertainiiiir  a  numhei' 
of  school  ch.iidreii  to  tea  beneath  the  elms. 
Suddenly  Mr.  (Gladstone  ])roposes  a  race  to 
the  tea-iahle.  No  sooner  Said  than  they  <\\\\ 
hoih  olT.  and  tlioni!"li  the^  issiii^  is  at  lirst. 
donhffnl,    jiisi    as  they  an;  nearinu:  tJie  _u'oal 


A     FAVCM   UIU-.    (.AKDI.N     sj.  \  r    OF    MK.    ( ,  I.  V  1  )^  1(  )M 


lie  W(jnld.  ])erha{)S,  address  tlie  assembled  com- 
]»any  with  one  of  those  cliarminii:  iiiijn'ctmpt  ii 
spcH'clies  for  wliicli  he  wa^  famous. 

It.  was  the  o])en-air  life  that  lie  lo\-ed  above 
all  else,  but  there  were  often  deli^ditfnl 
U-atlierinu's  in  the  eveniti<j,  when  a  few  chosen 
friends  came  to  dine 
w  ith  him.  '•There." 
says  one  who  was 
p  r  e  s  e  n  t,  "  s  n  r  - 
rounded  by  old  po- 
litical and  personal 
friends,  by  business 
and  literary  men,  by 
yoiiiiL!:  iiieii  just 
makiiiLC  tlieir  liu'iire 
in  rarliament.  he  led 
the  conx'crsat  ion  not 
on  subj<'cts  of  tlu* 
<lay,  iiol  on  the 
ihinii's  tliat  must 
have  oc<'iipie(l  his 
immediate  atteiit  ion, 
but.  on  the  LiM'eat 
men  of  the  ]>ast." 

The    roll    of    emi- 
nent   personaii'es.    b_\ 
no    means    confined 
A.  MiMi'^rnnL.        lo  his  own  pari)  .  w  ho 
\isiied       him      here 
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would  be  too  long  to  give.  After  the  opera- 
tion on  his  eyes,  when  he  came  to  Dollis 
Hill  to  recuperate,  the  first  to  come  was 
Lord  Rosebery,  soon  followed  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Oanterburj  came 
out  to  Dollis 
Hill  once 
under  rather 
strange  cir- 
cumstances 
well  worth 
relating.  One 
summer  Mr. 
a  n  d  Mrs. 
Gladstone 
oscillated  be- 
tween Dollis 
and  a  house 
in  London  in 
Carlton 
House  Ter- 
race, til  en,  we 
believe,  be- 
1  o  n  ijf  i  n  g  t  o 
their  devoted 
friend,  Lady 
F  r  e  (1  e  1"  i  c  k 
Cavendish. 
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Allse'j. 


Mrs.  Glad- 
stone wrote  from  Dollis  to  ask  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  Mrs.  Benson  to 
dine  with  them.  She  meant  them  to  dine 
in  London,  but  omitted  to  say  so,  wliile 
writing  on  Dollis  Hill  paper.  When  the 
evening  came  no  Archbishop  arrived.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who,  with  his  strict  and  punctual 
habits,  disliked  above  all  tilings  waiting,  yet 
waited  till  1)  p.m.,  saying,  "I  wouldn't  do 
this  for  any  man  on  earth  except  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury."  Eventually  the 
Bensons  turned  up,  having  driven  all  the 
way  to  Dollis  Hill  and  back  ! 

We  have  been  supplied  on  very  good 
authority  with  another  incident  of  the  same 
period.  One  evening,  when  London  was 
beclouded  with  fog,  nothing  daunted,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gladstone  set  out  to  drive  from 
Carlton  House  Terrace  to  Dollis.  The 
journey  was  a  long  one.  After  much 
floundering  in  the  fog,  when  the  aged  couple 
no  doubt  thought  themselves  well  on  their 
way  to  their  country  retreat,  where  fogs 
would  no  longer  trouble,  they  found  them- 
selves, carriage  and  all,  close  to  the  top  of 
the  Duke  of  York's  Steps.  They  were  forced 
to  Carlton  House  Terrace,  and  afterwards 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  heard  likening  it  to  the 
"  Retreat  from  Moscow." 


JACK    SHKPPVRDS    HOUSE. 


Of  course  the  ex]>erienced  woodman  de- 
lighted in  the  tine  tree  h'fe  to  be  seen  at 
Dollis.  Li  the  late  fjord  Tweculmoutirs  time, 
long  before  Mr.  (Hadstone  canui  to  stay  at 
Dollis,  he  is  said  to  have  taken  an  ail'ection 
for  the  place,  and  an  old  gai'dener  who  has 

])een  at  the 
honse  for 
tliirty  years 
declares  tliat 
a  pine  tree  on 
the  east  side 
was  planted 
fifteen  or 
twenty  years 
ago  by  Mr. 
(Gladstone.  In 
the  garden, 
close  to  a 
pretty  wind- 
i  n  g  ])  0  0  I, 
covered  in  the 
summer  with 
water-lilies,  a 
small  tir  tree 
f  I  our  is  lies 
w  h  i  c  h  he 
planted  iin- 
111  e  d  i  a  t  e  1  y 
before  the 
rejection  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  in  188(), 
and  the  spade  used  by  tlic  Grand  Old 
Woodman  is  religiously  preserved  as  a 
valuable  relic.  Hereafter  its  fame  will  more 
than  equal  that  of  the  Ik)scobel  oak.  On  the 
edge  of  the  garden  to  the  west  is  a  ti'eo  a 
little  older,  planted  by  Mrs.  Gladstone  and 
tended  witli  equal  care  ;  and  in  a  far  corner 
of  the  grounds,  near  the  greenhouses,  is  a 
rosery,  prettily  laid  out,  from  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  supplied  with  the  historic 
buttonhole.  When  the  park  is  open  it  will 
be  these  associations  with  tlie  Grand  Old 
Man  which  will  draw  pilgrims  from  far  and 
near  to  see  Dollis  Hill.  But  it  has  some 
history  apart  from  Mr.  Gladstone.*  IL^re 
George  Eliot  used  to  meet  her  physician 
and  friend,  Sir  Andrew^  Clark,  and  here 
one  of  the  best  scenes  in  "Daniel  Deronda," 
when  Herr  Klesmer  discouraged  Gwendolen's 
efforts  to  sing,  is  laid  either  in  the  di'awing- 
room  or  the  garden.  Mr.  P^scott  identities 
Herr  Klesmer  witli  the  Herr  Joachim  of 
real  life,  and  Gwendolen  in  tlie  scene  is  said 
to  be  a  lady  wlio,  in  spite  of  the  cold  water 
thrown  on  her  efforts,  has  by  no  means 
failed  in  her  subsequent  musical  career. 

The  estate  was  formerly  occupied  by  Lord 
Tweedmouth,  the  fatlier  of  the  Countess  of 
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Aberdoeu,  wlio  spent  mucli  of  liis  tiiije  in 
tliis  rural  retreat,  takini^  esj:ecial  interest  in 
the  home  farm  ajul  tlie  preservation  of  the 
old  manor  house.  From  1882  the  l^ail 
and  (^ountess  of  Aberdeen  wei*e  in  poss(3r,sion 
for  some  fourteen  years,  dnrini^  whieh  the 
Gladstone  \'isits  took  |)lace,  but  in  1897, 
Lord  Al)erdeen  luiving  become  Governor- 
Geirer'<d  of  ('anada,  the  property  was  g'iven 
up  anfl  has  since  been  occupied  under  a  lonir 
lease  l)j  Sir  Huirh  Gilzean-Reid,  who  has 
made  a  nu]rd):'r  of  extensions  to  the  liouse. 
N^aturally  atta(;hed  to  the  S])ot  by  reason  of 
its  many  associations  with  liis  old  friend  jind 
leader,  iJs  n;itur<d  l)C';mty,  and  easy  accessibility 
to  London,  Sir  lluii;!)  Gilzeari-Reid  lias  yet 
,U"ene]'oii«ly  (.'onsen ted  to  waive  liis  rii»:hts  in 
order  to  further  a  ji:reat  ]Tu])lic  improvement 
and  to  aid  in  securing'  a  Gladstone  memorial 
in  tlie  best  and  most  l)enelicial  form  that  a. 
memoi'ial  could  possil)ly  take. 

One  more  interestinir  association  should 
lie  mentioned  ere  we  leaye  Dollis  Hill. 
Beliind  the  liouse,  on  tlie  other  side  of  the 
lane,  and  on  the  £»:round  whicli  rises  to  the 
hill  where  a,re  now  tlie  Neasden  Golf 
Links,  stands  an  old  manor,  at  present 
turned  into  a^  farm.  l>efore  the  bicycle 
came,  and  when  London  law  miles  away, 
this  (plaint  old   house  was  outside  tlie  ken 


of  tlie  world  and  was  a  favourite  resort 
of  Jack  Bheppard.  Hither,  after  some 
daring  exploit,  be  could  I'ctreat  and  store 
his  booty  ;  but  even  in  hidini]^  his  hands 
turned  to  wickedness,  and  the  house  is  the 
scene  of  the  murder  of  the  farmer's  wifc^, 
the  story  of  ^^dIicll  is  told  in  Harrison 
Ainsworth's  historic  novel.  In.  the  room 
on  tlie  left  as  you  enter  the  hall  was  a 
deep  ingle-nook  witli  an  open  hi'eplace  and 
lienches  round,  but  the  modern  tenants  of 
the  house  found  it  "  so  ugly  "  that  the  whole 
recess  has  been  carefully  l)oard{Hl  up.  Some 
old  coins  were  found  in  the  walls  lately,  and 
several  interesting  featui'es  in  the  interior 
have  been  carefully  co])ied  by  artists  for 
the  scenery  of  plays  representing  life  in  the 
days  of  highwaymen. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  assured  that  tliis 
cluiriniug  spot,  with  its  many  associations, 
will  l)e  ])reser\x'd  as  a  recreation  gi'ound  for 
the  people  for  ever,  and  that  there  need  be 
now  no  fear  that  the  specidative  builder  will 
I'utlilessly  destroy  the  sylvan  l)ea,uty  of  Dollis 
Hill.  No  form  of  memorial,  we  maw  be 
sure,  would  have  better  pleased  JMr.  Glad- 
stone himself,  for  it  Avas  to  the  ])eople  that 
he  gave  a  life's  service,  and  the  soi-rows  and 
joys  of  the  multitude  neyer  failed  to  stir  a 
sympathetic  diord  in  his  lieart. 
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T  is  eight  years,  and  more,  siiiee 
tlie  luune  of  liiicas  ^Falet  was 
ill  e\'eryoiie's  mouth,  since 
everyone  read,  ar<>-iied  over, 
condemned,  or  a])plauded 
''  The  Wao-es  of  Sin."  After 
the  pu])heation  of  "  Tlie  A\"ages  of  Sin " 
Lucas  Malet  disappeared.  Newspaper  para- 
graphs reported  tliat  her  health  had  given 
way,  and  her  place  in  the  literary  world 
knew  lier  no  more  for  some  live  years  ;  and 
then  the  silence  was  broken  ])y  tlie  slight 
volume  entitled,  "  The  Carissima,"  which 
failed  to  make  any  great  stir.  So  long  a 
period  of  silence  usually  involves  the  passing 
of  an  act  of  oblivion  in  the  public  mind. 
It  is  necessary  to  make  a  pretty  thick  score 
on  the  life  of  your  generation  if  any  other 
than  a  most  blurred  and  confused  trace 
thereof  is  to  be  left  by  the  passage  of  a 
much  shorter  space  of  time.  "The  Wages 
of  Sin  "  made  just  such  a  mark  as  is  by  no 
manner  of  means  to  be  obliterated.  You 
were  perfectly  free  to  love  it  or  loathe  it, 
according  to  your  individuality  :  but  it  was 
possible  to  no  man  to  ignore  it.  And 
hence  it  comes  that  Lucas  Malet's  place 
remains  to  her,  and  her  public  waits— as  a 
public  very  seldom  does  wait — until  she 
shall  choose  to  fill  it  once  more. 

To  convey  any  just  or  adequate  idea  of 
liucas  Malet,  the  woman — in  contradistinc- 
tion to  Lucas  Malet,  the  vague  entity  asso- 
ciated in  tlie  public  mind  with  "  The  Wages 
of  Sin" — is  a  more  or  less  hopeless  task. 
Like  her  own  Coltliurst  she  is  heavily  charged 
with  "demonic  influence,"  and  when  you 
wdsh  to  put  her  into  a  nutshell,  it  becomes 
confusing. 
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To  begin  at  the  very  beginning,  howe\'er, 
Lucas  Malet  has  one  grave  and  fundamental 
qu^irrel  with  Fate.  It  turned  her  out  a 
w^oman,  and  not  a  man  !  She  herself  is 
of  opinion  that  Nature  jumbled  things  up 
altogether  in  the  construction  of  lier  ^vhole 
family  and  distributed  male  and  female 
characteristics  at  random  ! 

And  yet^ — that  fundamental  mistake  once 
condoned—Lucas  Malet  should  be  rather 
grateful  to  Nature  for  her  uncertainty.  It 
has  resulted  in  the  balancing  of  a  feminine 
nature  with  some  of  those  cpialities  wliicli 
a  woman  too  often  lacks.  Courage,  grip, 
force  ^ — join  these  masculine  qualities  to 
womanly  intuition,  delicacy  of  perce])tion, 
and  sympathy,  and  you  get  sometliing  pro- 
bably finer  and  certainly  rarer  than  tlie 
isolated  masculine  or  the  isolated  feminine 
personality. 

Lucas  Malet's  parentage  is  an  open  secret, 
probably,  by  this  time.  Everyone  kno>Ys 
that  she  is  Charles  Kingsley's  daughter, 
and  everyone  understands  why  she  chose 
to  present  herself  to  the  public  under  a 
pseudonym. 

Brain  power  and  ability  come  to  lier 
through  both  parents.  Her  mother's  people 
w^ere  "bankers  and  that  kind  of  thing,"  slie 
says,  and  their  capacity  for  shrewd,  cleai'- 
lieaded  common-sense  is  a  noticeable  lieri- 
tage  of  their  descendant.  There  was  no  lack 
of  cultivation  for  this  side  of  her  nature  in 
Lucas  Malet's  early  girlhood  ;  but  one  im- 
portant factor  was  left  out  in  its  development 
— knowledge  of  that  human  nature  on  wliich 
common-sense  must  e^'entually  be  exercised. 

"  There  were  heaps  and  heaps  of  people 
ahvays  coming  and  going,"  Lucas  Malet  tells 
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you  ;  "l)ufc  T  never  leallj  knew  any  of  tliem. 
J  luid  no  friends  of  my  own  age,  and  jiisb  at 
tlie  time  wlieii  I  should  naturally  have  been 
going  out,  my  mother  was  out  of  healtli. 
She  could  not  go  with  me  herself,  and  she 
did  not  like  me  to  go  with  anyone  else.  I 
knew  ;dl  tlie  heasts  al)out  the  place,  and 
IomhI  til  em  dearly,  dear  things  !  but  I  knew 
notlnng  about  my  fellow-creatures." 

And  the  deficiency  was  not  made  good  as 
it  is  in.  the  case  of  many  a  girl  who  lives  a 
far  more  lonely  life  than  Kingsley's  daughter 
e  ve  1'  did  -  by 
knowledge  ac- 
(juired  th  rough 
novel  -  reading. 
Novels  were  abso- 
lutely forbidden  to 
IVucas  Mtilet  until 
she  w^as  over 
twenty  years  old. 
Theology,  philo- 
so[)hY,  science  — 
anything  and 
every  tiling  she 
might  and  did 
read,  exce])t 
novels.  Slie  was 
on  intimate  terms 
with  all  kinds  of 
heresies,  she  liad  a 
considerable  scien- 
tific training,  she 
had  made  excur- 
sions uito  magic 
and  the  black  art. 
It  seems  surpris- 
ing that  after  all 
this  she  found  her 
first  introduction 
to  fiction  in  the 
shape  of  the  works 
of  Miss  Yonge 
and  writers  of  the 
same  school. 

It  is  difficult  to 
overestimate  the  importance  of  this  abseiice 
of  contact,  either  actual  or  vicaricms,  ANith 
the  life  of  men  and  women.  It  is  LiK^as 
Malet's  o])inion  tluit  such  isolation  is  wholly 
undesiralile,  and  disastrous  in  its  effects. 
And  she  speaks  of  the  "tund)ling,  neck 
and  cro]),  into  life,"  wliit'h  is 
says,     to     come    soorun'    or 


she 


)Ound. 
later,  with  <\ 
vi'liement  horror  eminently  characteristic  of 
her.  It  is  idways  \'ery  mu(;h  easier  to  criti- 
(^ise  the  experience  of  another  than  to  go 
through  with  it  oneself,  and  it  is  only  with  a. 
certain  amount  of  tentative  diffidence  that 


one  questions  whether  this  curious  training  — 
and  even  the  sul)sequent  pain  which  it  in- 
\'ol\'ed — were  not  actually  to  the  adMintage 
of  Lucas  ]\ralet's  remarkable  personality ; 
whether  she  does  not  owe  to  tins  something 
of  that  singular  and  total  absence  of  the 
commonplac^e  in  her  mental  equipment  which 
is  her  leading  characteristic. 

Ei'eedom  from,  the  cominon])la(5e,  and 
courage  -these  two  traits  should  perhaps 
l)e  linked  together  in  an  outline  portrait  of 
liucas  Malet.     For  courage,  when  all  is  said 

and  done,  is  in  lier 
eyes  practically 
tlie  one  thing 
needful. 

"  E\'eryoiK^  can 
have  what  he 
wants  in  this 
woi'ld,"  she  says, 
"  if  lie  only  wants 
it  liard  enough, 
and  if  he  only  has 
the  courage  to 
take  it  when  it 
comes.  It  doesn't 
do  to  hesitate. 
And  if  you're 
afraid  why,  it's 
all  over  witli  you. 
Keep  your  liead, 
and  know  wliat 
you  want  when 
you  see  it.  That's 
where  women  fail 
as  a  rule  ;  they 
lose  their  hejids 
and  get  confused, 
and  then  the 
moment  goes  by 
and  never  comes 
back  again.  Or 
tliey're  afraid  — 
there's  a  risk  at- 
taclied,  and  they 
daren't  face  it. 
That's  the  nu'stake.  Tliere's  a  risk  attached 
to  e\'eiy  \'entui'e,  though  it's  forgotten  after- 
wards. You  must  face  the  chance  of  going 
to  the  bottom  if  you  want  to  come  to  the 
to])  !  " 

liucas  Malet,  as  distinct  from  Charles 
Kingsley's  daughter,  came  into  existence 
witli  the  ])ro(luction  of  "  Mrs.  Lorinier." 
IJ])  to  this  time  it  had  seemed  probal)le  tluit 
hei'  power'  woiild  find  an  outlet  on  otlier 
lines  that  slie  would  bec^ome  a  painter. 
She  studied  as  a  girl  in  the  Slade  scliool, 
and  did  \'ery  well  there. 
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She  had  never  tried  her  hand  at  fiction 
until  she  began  "  Mrs.  Lorimer."  She  began 
it  because  she  was  dreadfully  dull,  and  wanted 
a  little  money  ;  and  she  knew  at  once  that 
she  had  found  lier  line.  She  has  written 
only  a  few  books  as  yet,  partly  because  Nature 
has  enclosed  her  powerful  personality  in  a 
delicate  body,  and  she  has  had  much  ill- 
health.  And  she  declares  that  she  has  no 
rush  of  plots.  But  the  plots  always  have 
been,  and  probably  always  will  be,  ready  to 
her  hand  when  she  wants  them. 

"  Where  do  they  come  from  ?  "  she  says. 
''  Ah,  who  knows  ?  I  sometimes  wonder 
whether  our  plots  belong  to  people  who  have 
lived  before  us— our  ancestors,  you  know,  or 
something  of  tliat  kind.  There's  no  such  thing 
as  spontaneous  generation,  we  know.  They 
must  have  a  beginning.  They  must  come  from 
somewhere.    How  are  they  suggested  to  us  ?  " 

A  very  fascinating  theory  is  this,  and  in 
its  curiously  scientific  tone,  and  in  the  matter- 
of-fact  directness  with  which  it  is  propounded, 
one  traces  the  result  of  that  early  training  in 
science  wdiich  has  liad  a  distinct  influence  on 
Lucas  Malet.  It  is  very  curious  to  see  it 
working  hand-in-hand  with  the  imaginative 
faculty,  but  it  presents  itself  again  in  con- 
nection with  her  characters. 

"I  never  take  my  characters  from  real 
people,"  she  says.  "  I  suppose  nobody  ever 
does.  But,  of  course,  I  often  found  a  cha- 
racter on  some  trait  or  mood  that  I  have 
observed,  perhaps,  in  a  casual  acquaintance. 
And  it  lias  happened  to  me  over  and  over 
again  when  I've  done  this  that  people  have 
come  to  me  and  said,  '  Oh,  but  you  must  have 
meant  So-and-so  in  that  character,  because 
I've  actually  heard  him  say  such-and-such  a 
thing ' — something  which  I  had  certainly 
never  heard  So-and-so  say,  but  which  had 
come  naturally  to  the  character,  founded  on 
some  other  slight  trait  which  I  had  noticed 
in  him.  I  suppose  it  comes  of  a  scientific 
reasonitig  faculty — one  argues  things  out 
with  a  deadly  precision.  Given  certain  pre- 
mises, certain  results  are  inevitable." 

As  to  her  methods,  Lucas  Malet  is  very 
simple  and  infinitely  painstaking.  She  spends 
a  day  or  two  with  her  plot,  and  then  she 
begins  to  write.  The  whole  thing  grows 
together,  so  to  speak,  and  though  the  charac- 
ters develop  as  the  work  goes  on,  she  never 
changes,  or  wishes  to  cliange,  the  lines  of 
the  plot.  She  writes  and  re- writes  as  she 
goes  ;  and  then  wlien  the  book  is  finished  she 
writes  it  over  again,  and  yet  again,  until  she 


finds  herself  as  near  her  owm  ideal  as  an  artist 
may  ever  hope  to  be. 

When  she  has  finished  her  story,  she 
takes  lier  holiday  after  lier  own  fasliion — she 
travels.  The  true  spirit  of  the  traveller  is  in 
her,  inasmuch  as  she  is  never  so  happy  as 
when  she  is  wandering  over  the  face  of  the 
earth.  But  the  true  spirit  of  the  traveller  is 
not  in  her,  inasmuch  as  she  has  no  inclination 
whatever  to  rougli  it.  Slie  likes  to  go  com- 
fortably. She  has  been  over  the  usual 
European  ground,  of  course,  and  she  has  also 
spent  some  time  in  India,  seeing  the  country 
and  the  people,  not  only  on  the  surface,  but 
"  from  the  inside,"  as  slie  herself  expresses  it. 

With  reference  to  her  book,  "  Tlie  Caris- 
sima,"  she  has  a  very  distinct  recollection 
of  the  manner  in  which  tlie  idea  of  the 
haunting  dog,  by  whose  presence  the  fever- 
ridden  hero  is  cursed,  occurred  to  her. 

"  I  was  standing  in  the  doorway  of  the 
rectory  at  Clovelly  one  night,"  she  says,  "  and 
I  saw,  galloping  up  the  drive  towards  me, 
two  green  eyes.  It  was  (piite  dark,  and  I 
couldn't  see  anything  else  for  the  moment 
but  jusfc  these  eyes  moving  towards  me. 
Directly  afterwards  I  saw  it  was  my  own  dog, 
but  it  was  very  ghostly  at  the  time,  and  I 
tried  to  see  how  it  would  work  into  a  story. 
I  couldn't  get  it  then  ;  but  afterwards,  when 
I  had  been  ill  myself,  and  knew  wluit  fever 
and  delirium  meant,  I  saw  what  would  come 
of  it." 

One  good  gift — supremely  good,  as  she 
herself  would  be  the  first  to  own— the  gods 
have  given  to  Lucas  Malet.  She  is  blessed 
with  a  keen  sense  of  humour.  The  ridicu- 
lous appeals  to  her  at  once,  and  she  laughs  at 
herself  or  at  other  people  with  equal  readi- 
ness. 

"  It's  such  a  safeguard,"  she  says.  "  I 
don't  know  how  people  go  through  life  with- 
out it.  It  keeps  one's  sense  of  proportion  in 
order,  and  carries  one  through  when  nothing 
else  will." 

It  is  a  theory  of  Lucas  Malet's  that  as 
men  and  women  mature  tliey  revert  to  their 
hereditary  instincts.  Of  herself  she  says 
that  she  finds  herself  grow  nearer  to  her 
father  with  every  year  she  lives  ;  and  she 
believes,  moreover,  that  certain  Irish  traits 
which  arc.  her  family  inheritance  grow 
stronger  and  stronger  with  her.  P>ut  she  has 
one  pronounced  characteristic,  which  is  by  no 
means  Irish— she  is  the  neatest  woman,  in  all 
her  works  and  ways,  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 


lUiistmU'd  Inj 


YT^AU.  liad  not  actually  been  declared. 

V  Y         Indeed,  tliei'e  were  a  few  ^vlio  still 

]»i'()fcssed  to  l)elie^'e  tliat  the  dilfer- 

(iiices  nn'u'lit  even   now  lie  arranged  withont 

tlie  sliedding  of  l)lood. 

There  is  no  need  to  enter  into  tlie  riglits 
and  wrongs  of  tlie  qnarrel.  It  had  l)egnn  in 
an  alleged  act  of  disres])ect  on  the  part  of  the 
]K3ople  of  Yandolia  towards  the  Prince 
(liereditarv)  of  Pegrim.  This  Prince  TiCopold, 
it  will  1)C  reniend)ered,  had  been  tlie  acce}^ted 
fimiel^  of  the  pretty  danghter  of  King  Guy 
of  Yandolia,  who,  for  her  own  part,  liad 
otlier  A'iews  and  intentions  with,  regard  to 
the  disposal  of  her  fair  hand,  the  peo])le  of 
liei"  native  conntry  siding  strongly  with  her 
in  tlie  matter  and  against  the  King  liei' 
father  and  tlu^  I'l-ince  of  Pegrim,  tJie  snitor 
acce])ted  by  liim.  Thns  it  was  that  when  the 
Prince  \isited  the  Yandolian  Conrt,  on  invita- 
tion, of  course,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  1)e 
liooted  at  in  tlie  streets  and  to  be  called  many 
ofTensive  names,  and  even,  it  is  said,  to  be 
made  the  target  for  a  discharge  of  eggs  of 
inditrerent  (piality. 

This  nnlia])py  incident  led  to  diplomatic 
i'e])resent;itions,  and  thongh  a])ologies  wci'e 
offered,  tliese  did  not  appear  to  be  tendered 
with  all  the  hnmility  and  sincerity  considered 
I'ecpnsite  by  the  ontraged  Pegrimese. 

Misnndiirstandings  followed.  Bitt,er  corre- 
spondence occn])ied  the  wires  for  a  few  days. 
Then  Pegrim  (x>m])licated  matters  by  suddenly 


(>)pyrig:lit,    1899,  liy    Fred   Wliishaw,    in   tlie    United 
States  of  America. 


demanding  the  settlement  of  a  certain  o!d- 
staiiding  claim  for  coin|)eiisation  in  a  fishery 
dispute,  and  presented  an  nltiinatiim. 

At  the  same  time  came  news  a\  liich  greatly 
dis(piieted  the  brave  A^indolians,  who  saw  in 
this  latest  telegi'am  from  St.  Louis,  the 
Pegiimese  ctipital,  indictition  of  coming 
disaster  and,  it  miglit  be,  ruin. 

As  all  the  world  is  well  awai'c,  both 
A'andolia  and  J^egi'im  are  Hontli  Pacilic 
States  of  little  im])()rtance  to  anyone  bnt 
their  own  riders  and  popidtitions.  (Geo- 
graphically their  respective  ])Ositions  are, 
indeed,  to  b(3  found  npon  a  good  map,  if  it  be 
a  fairly  large  one  ;  bnt  neither  in  territorial 
area  nor  in  available  revcinie  is  eithc]'  State 
so  considei'able  as  to  lie  a  matter  of  much 
interest  to  the  rest  of  the  wxirld. 

The  surprising  news  telegraphed  most  un- 
exjiectcdly  from  St.  Isolds  to  Yando  was 
nothing  less  than  tliis,  that  l\'gi'im  had 
])urchased  a,  first  class  battleship,  in  good 
condition,  from  the  United  States,  who, 
having  settliMl  mattei's  with  S|)ain,  with  some 
assistance  from  this  very  vessel,  the  Adicon, 
were  now  selling  off  their  old  stock. 

"  Why,  good  Heavens  !  "  exclaimed  the 
Pi'ime  Minister  at  A^ando.  when  this  tenil)le 
tel(\u"ram  was  read  otd^  to  him,  "  wliere  did 
they  get  the  money  from  ?  Idiey  have  no 
credit  in  New  York,  no  more  than  we  have  !  " 

''The  rascals  must  have  negotiated  a  loan 
somewhere  !  "  said  the  ])ale,  scai'cd  clerk  who 
had  brought  in  tlu!  message.  "I  thought 
there  must  be  something  in  the  air,  their 
conduct  has  of  late  been  so  ver 
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*'  Fin  afraid  yoii  are  right/'  said  the 
Minister.  "  We  could  have  held  them  with 
our  fleet,  but  for  this,  and  they  knew  it  ; 
now '' 

Yenuzzia  did  not  finish  his  speech ;  natural 
emotions  choked  Ids  utterance. 

Yandolia's  fleet  could  certaiidy,  as  he 
declared,  ha^'e  accounted  for  tliat  of  Pegi'im 
as  it  had  existed  up  to  this  day  ;  for  as 
against  the  obsolete  cruiser  and  two  dangerous 
gunboats  possessed  by  Pegrim  there  lay  in 
Vandolia's  principal  harbour  a  fine  old  l)-ittle- 
ship,  the  Monopole  (much  out  of  da'e,  of 
course,  and  in  ill  repair,  but 
fairly  seaworthy  and  with 
t^vo  enormous  turrets,  each 
provided  with  a  stupendous 
gun)  ;  and  besides  the 
MonopoU'  there  were  two 
torpedo  boats,  one  of  which 
had  lost  its  torpedo  tubj 
and  could  therefore  oidy  l)e 
of  use  for  the  purpose 
terrifying  the  enemy ; 
while  over  and  above 
these  splendid  vessels 
there  were  two  Avhicli 
the  Minister  of 
Marine  was  accus- 
tomed to  designate  ■ 
"third  class  cruisers." 
But,  unfortunately, 
of  these  one  was 
witliout  engines,  and 
the  other  was  used  as 
a  hospital  and  prison, 
and  was  no  more 
ready  for  a  sudden 
naval  campaign  than 
its  sister  ship. 

Naturally,  all  things 
considered,  i\\h  sud- 
den and  unexpected 
purchase  Ijy  the  rival 
State  of  a  battleship 
of  proved  efficiency 
appeared  to  Venuzzij 
Vandolia,  like  the  first  stroke  of  impending 
doom. 

The  war,  if  it  came — as  it  snrely  nmst  to 
war,  would  be  fouglit  upon  the  high  seas. 
Neitlier  State  possessed  an  army,  if  we  except 
a  militia  regiment  or  so,  employed  more  for 
tlie  purpose  of  police  duty  than  anything 
else.  Soldiers  w^ould  be  useless  in  a  Vando- 
Pegrimese  war,  for  this  reason,  that  between 
the  frontiers  of  Yandolia  and  Pegrim  there 
lies  a  third  and  \'ery  nnich  larger  State,  but 
for  which  geographical  and  providential  fact 


the  two  smaller  States  would  long  since  have 
annihilated  one  another  like  the  famous  cats 
of  Kilkenny.  The  rulers  of  this  third  State, 
Campania,  had,  moreover,  made  it  a  matter 
of  full  knowledge  to  both  parties  concerned, 
that  if  eithersliould  request  (Jampania  to  allow 
its  troops  to  march  through  her  territory  in 
order  to  fly  at  the  throat  of  the  other, 
Campania  would  see  them — well,  in  diplomatic 
language,  Campania  would  "withhold  hei' 
consent." 

So,  then,  the  war,  if  to  war  it  shoidd  come 

between   them,    must   be   fought   upon    the 

high  seas,  and  thu«  it  was 

™».,.».™.«w««»^_. —  that  Vandolia  found  herself 

/;     ,        suddeidy    confronted    by  a 

problem.     On  the  one  hand 

wa.s      the      uU,inialiun     of 

l^'grim,  reijuii'ing  satisfac- 


Prime    Miiustcn'    of 


'His  ISIajesty  dinin^i:;  (jiiietly  with  his  family." 


tion  for  tlie  fislieiy  dispute  ;  on  the  other 
hand  lay  war ;  and  war,  with  the  Actwon 
ready  to  sail  out  of  harbour,  fully  armed  and 
manned,  would  be  practically  over  as  soon  as 
begun. 

"  We  cannot  possil)ly  I'ecede  from  our 
])osition  !  "  said  poor  Yenuzzia  ;  "  the  honour 
of  the  nation  demands  that  we  sliould  refuse 
to  pay  this  million  of  dollars." 

"  We  haven't  the  money,  or  anything  like 
it,"  added  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

"  The  rdtimatum  expirees  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  at  7  p.m.,"  said  Yenuzzia.    "  1  see 
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110  way  out  of  the  difficulty  ;  it  is  an  impasse  ; 
we  iimst  inform  his  Majesty  and  learu  his 
views  upon  the  matter." 

So  to  the  King's  palace  the  Cabinet  repaired, 
and  there  they  found  his  Majesty  dining 
quietly  \Yith  his  family,  which  consisted  of  the 
Queen  and  his  charming  daughter,  Princess 
Angehi ;  thei'e  was  also  a  guest  present,  a 
(lerman  princeling.  Otto  von  Elberhauser, 
a  gay  and  gallant  young  man,  but  not  at 
present  in  great  fa\'our  with  the  King, 
because  it  was  for  tliis  xavj  suitor's  sake 
that  Angela,  his  daughter,  had  ele\'ated  her 
nose  at  tlie  Prince  of  Pegrim,  thus  indirectly 
causing  the  political  deadlock  of  the  present 
moment. 

The  communication  which  Yenuzzia  had 
to  make  to  the  I'oyal  party  naturally  threw 
the  family  circle  into  a  state  of  gloom  border- 
ing npon  despair. 

"  We  are  lost !  "  said  the  Queen,  weeping 
into  her  lace  handkerchief. 

"  Yes — we  are  ruined — undone  !  "  echoed 
his  Majesty.    "' Oh,  Angela.  .  .  ." 

To  the  surprise  of  all  present  Prince  Otto 
von  Elberhauser  here  suddenly  interposed. 

"  Not  a  l)it  of  it,  your  Majesty,"  he  ex- 
claimed quite  bracingly  ;  "  you  are  very  far 
from  riiiued.  War  is  not  yet  declared  ;  there 
ai"e  still  forty-seven  liours  before  ns  ;  in  tliat 
pei'iod  nmch  may  be  done  !  " 

Prince  Otto  actually  laughed,  a  circum- 
stance which  filled  all  present  (excepting 
I^riiK^ess  Angela)  Avith  horror.  It  seemed  a 
shocking  thing  that  this  person — practically 
the  first  cause  of  all  the  trouble  at  present 
confronti ug  the  State — should  behave  in  a 
light  and  unseemly,  nay,  frivolous  manner 
in  the  face  of  innninent  disaster  to  those  who 
A\  ere  his  liosts  and  upon  wlioni  he  had  liimself 
brought  this  trouble. 

"  I)oes  your  Higlmess  not  discern,"  said 
the  King  gravely,  but  with  perfect  courtesy, 
"  that  these  Pegrimese  are  minded  to  rnin 
ns  ?  It  is,  as  Yenuzzia  declares,  an  impasse. 
Our  excliecpier  is  not  overfloAving  ;  we  cannot 
pay  their  fishery  claim  if  we  would.  There- 
fore they  will  declare  Avar  npoir  us  in,  as  yon 
rightly  calculate,  about  forty-seven  hours. 
Forty-seven  hours  may,  in  certain  circum- 
staucx'S,  be  regarded  as  a  considerable  period 
of  time  ;  for  ns  it  is  as  useless  as  a  single 
half  hoiu',  for  we  can  accomplish  no  more 
towards  safeguarding  our  country  in  two 
days  than  we  could  accomplish  in  two 
minutes.  We  can  neither  build  nor  procure 
a  battleship  in  forty-seven  hours." 

"With  your  Majesty's  pardon,"  smiled 
Otto,  "  that  is  the  very  point  upon  which  I 


venture  to  differ  from  your  Majesty.  I  see 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  procure  a 
battleship  within  the  time  stated." 

King,  Queen,  and  Cabinet  gaped  upon 
one  another  in  bewildered  silence.  A\^as  this 
man  perpetrating  a  heartless  and  most  ill- 
timed  jest  ?  Wliat  could  he  mean  ?  A\"as  he 
mad,  or  a  fool  ? 

"His  Highness  jests  I  "  murmured  Ahuuz- 
zia.  "Battleships  are  not  to  be  ])icked  up 
on  the  high  seas  for  the  asking,  neither  is 
there  any  harbour  within  a  day's  sail,  or  two 
days'  sail,  where  such  a  vessel  could  at  tins 
moment  l)e  purchased  by  us  ;  and  if  there 
were,  tliere  is  first  the  ti'easure  to  be  found, 
and ^" 

"  His  Excellence  Avill  |)ardon  me,"  said 
Otto,  "but  he  is  wrong  in  his  ])remises-  1 
know  of  a  battleship,  as  fine  and  magnirtcent 
a  vessel  as  he  woidd  desii'e  to  see,  and  this 
battleship  may  be  procured  witliout  money 
and  witliin  the  specified  period,  for  she  rides 
at  anchor  at  tliis  moment  Avell  within  a 
twenty-four  hours'  sail,  Avaiting,  if  I  may  say 
so,  for  us  to  lay  claim  to  her." 

Yenuzzia  glanced  at  his  peers  and  at  the 
King.  Then  his  eyes  returued  to  the  face  of 
Otto  and  he  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"I  do  not  follow  his  Highness!"  he 
murmui'ed. 

"Then  I  will  explain,"  lauglied  Otto. 
"  The  name  of  the  harbom"  I  refer  to  is 
St.  Louis,  and  the  vessel  is  the  Arta'ou.^^ 

Had  a  bond)  fallen  in  the  midst  of  the 
party  (to  use  a  hackneyed  expression)  it 
could  not  have  produced  more  amazement 
than  Otto's  Avords. 

"  HoAV  ?— Avhen  ? — I  do  not  comprehend," 
muttered  the  old  King.  And  A^enuzzia  sat 
with  open  mouth  and  Avide  eyes  staring  at 
Prince  Otto  and  at  his  colleagues,  but  saying 
nothing. 

"  It  is  perfectly  simple,"  said  the  German. 
"  Here  is  an  ultimatum  ;  good.  At  7  p.m. 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  this  ultimatum,  if 
still  disregarded  by  us,  becomes,  ipso  fart o,  a 
declaration  of  Avar  ;  good  again.  At  7.15 
of  that  evening  Yaiidolia  shall  maka  the  first 
move  in  tlie  newly  declared  wixv,  and  that 
move  Avill  be  tlie  captiu'c  of  the  Aclaon  by 
a  boat's  ci'cw'  of  armed  men,  of  whom  I  trust 
to  be  allowed  to  be  oue." 

"  Put "  l)egan  A'enuzziji,  and  remained 

silent,  his  inout!.  still  open,  but  no  sound 
coming  therefrom. 

"  But,"  eclioed  one  or  tAvo  others  of  the 
King's  bcAvildered  advisers,  "  a  l)oat's  crew  to 
seize  a  battleship  ?  It  is  madness — it  is  im- 
possible !  " 
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"  By  no  means,"  said  Otto  cordiallj. 
"  Believe  me  that  I  speak  upon  particular 
knowledge.     See,  I  have  received  a  letter." 

The  Prince  produced  an  envelope  as  he 
spoke,  from  Avhich  he  drew  a  letter,  wdiich 
he  laid  upon  the  table. 

"  It  is  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  St.  Louis," 
he  explained.  "  Mj  friend  is  the  principal 
banker  in  tlie  Pegrini  capital.  He  bids  me 
warn  my  kind  hosts  in  Vandolia.  '  They 
should  be  ad\ised,'  he  whites,  '  to  accede  to 
the  terms  of  his  Pegriniese  Highness.  As 
the  friend  of  the  Court,  you  w^ould  deal  well 
by  the  King  to  counsel  him  to  this  effect,  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Activon  is,  in  fact,  a 
supreme  act  of  policy  which  has  laid  the 
Vandolian  power  at  our  feet.  Better  to  pay 
or  promise  tlie  million  dollars  than  to  see 
every  maritime  city  that  his  Majesty  possesses 
laid  in  ruins.  In  conhdence,  I  may  tell  you 
that.  W'ithin  four  hours  of  the  declaration  of 
war  -that  is,  at  ele\'en  o'clock  of  the  night  of 
Wednesday— the  Ackeon  will  sail  out  upon 
her  mission  of  devastation.  Her  triumph 
over  the  weakness  of  Vandolian  resistance  is 
certain.  The  Pegrimese  intend  to  celebrate 
their  victory  beforehand,  so  sure  are  tliey, 
and  justly,  of  their  success.  There  is  to  be 
a  great  national  banquet  on  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  when  the  officers  and  crew  of 
the  Actmofi  are  to  be  the  chief  guests,  and 
W'hen  they  wdll  be  toasted  as  though  already 
the  conquering  heroes  which,  since  nothing 
can  prevent  it,  they  will  prove  within  a 
short  space  of  time.  Oxen  will  be  roasted 
whole ;  wine  is  to  flow  freely  for  all — etc., 
etc.  From  this  you  will  realise  how  great, 
and  witlial  how  legitimate,  is  the  confidence 
of  the  Pegrimese  people  in  the  strength  of 
their  cause,  or — if  you  prefer  it — of  the 
armaments  of  the  Actceon,  Therefore,  I 
say,  as  the  friend  of  the  Court  of  Yandolia, 
counsel  them,  if  you  can,  to  timely  sub- 
mission.' "  Prince  Otto  folded  his  letter 
and  pocketed  it.  "  That  is  the  particular 
information,"  he  ended.  "  The  question  is, 
dare  you  act  upon  it  ?  Of  course,  with  a 
crew  of  some  six  or  seven  hundred  men,  the 
vessel  is  not  likely  to  be  left  absolutely 
empty.  Tliere  must  be  left  on  board  a  fcw^ 
at  least.  Steam  will  have  to  be  got  up  by 
these  wdiile  the  others  feast  ashore,  for  at 
eleven  the  Ackeon  is  due  to  sail." 


The  banquet  on  the  following  Wednesday 
evening  was  a  grand  success.  It  was  a  warm 
autumn  evening,  though  somewhat  dark,  but 
those  who  were  assembled  at  the/e/^  in  the 


public  park  could  plainly  distinguish  the 
lines  of  the  magnificent  battleship  lying  nearly 
a  mil  3  out  in  the  bay,  for  she  was  decorated 
gaudily  wdth  Chinese  lanterns,  and  stood  out 
— an  edifice  of  twinkling  light — against  the 
bla(?kness  of  the  sky  and  water. 

The  great  ship  had  been  toasted  a  thou- 
sand times  by  individual  banqueters  and  by 
groups  of  excited  admirers.  If  a  vessel  can 
feel  proud  and  flattered,  she  must  surely 
have  spent  a  royal  evening,  for  every  throat 
hailed  her  as  defender  and  hero,  as  the 
country's  darling  and  pride,  as  the  saviour 
of  the  honour  of  the  nation,  and  so  on. 
Each  banqueter  awaited  the  supreme  moment 
of  national  joy  and  triumph,  wlien,  at  ten 
o'clock,  the  nation  would  salute  tlie  embodi- 
ment of  its  power- the  pledge  of  imminent 
victory — with  the  discharge  of  a  great  many 
guns  and  rockets,  which  demonstration  would 
just  precede  the  embarkation  of  the  crew, 
and  be  the  signal  for  the  break-up  of  the 
happy  national  gathering. 

Oflicers  and  crew  were  preparing  to  depart. 
They  pledged,  in  the  last  glasses  of  wine, 
their  relatives,  their  lovers.  It  w^as  time  to 
begin  their  farewells,  for  in  iivG  minutes  up 
would  go  the  rockets  and  bang  would  go  the 
guns,  and  then— away  to  battle  and  to  glory ! 
The  partings  w^ould  not  be  for  long.  In  a 
couple  of  days  Vandolia  should  be  smoking 
in  asbes,  and  within  a  week  the  Actmoii 
would  be  back  in  harbour,  her  mission  of 
d estruction  acco mplished . 

And  now  the  psychical  moment  had 
arrived. 

With  a  sudden  startling  swish  and  a  great 
whirr  up  went  the  first  rocket — the  signal 
for  the  grand  national  salute. 

Bang  went  the  guns  from  the  two  small 
forts,  one  on  each  side  of  the  liarbour, 
answ^ering  one  another.  It  w^is  a  very  fine 
effect,  and  with  the  discharge  of  rockets  well 
kept  up  in  the  foreground  made  altogether 
a  notable  demonstration,  though  undoubtedly 
a  noisy  one  for  sensitive  ears.  While  this 
grand  national  salute  w^as  still  in  |)rogress, 
tlie  searchlight  was  suddenly  switched  on  by 
the  Actfcon,  and,  sweeping  up  and  down  the 
sea-front,  added  enormously  to  the  general 
eifect  of  light  and  brilliance,  as  Avell  as  to 
tlie  entliusiasm  of  the  people,  who  yelled 
tlieir  delight  at  full  lung  powx^r. 

"  That  searclilight  is  a  good  idea,"  said 
the  young  Prince  of  Pegrim  (the  rejected 
swain  of  Princess  Angela),  wlio  sat  at  table 
^vith  Petrucchi,  captain  of  the  Ackeon,  on 
his  left. 

Petrucchi  said  nothing  ;  he  bowed.     The 
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lliiniX    wns  a   surprise   m    iiim  :     Ik^    did    nol         ncuspjipcrs    liad    made    it     tlirii'    hiisiiKss    in 
<|iii(c  iiiidorslaiid  why   il   had    hcMMJ  d(Mi(\  for        ('(lnc-iic  (he  jKopK"  mi  this  point. 

r<l(Ms  had  hccii  left  as  t(,  the  scarchh'o'hl.  '^^rhat    iniist    havr   hHcii    th<"    nine-inch!'' 

He  airivrd    with    the    Prince,    h(.\ve\er,    that.        e\chn"ined     the     Prince.      -'What,    a     ii  vv'iWr. 
tlie  i(h'a  was  a  u-ood   one,  and   feh   somewhat        dischafuv  !    And  did  you  (»hser\e  th(- distii?-!)- 

Jinee  of  the  air  aho\-e  us  r      Wliw   it    iniu'hi 
ha\e  heeii  a  sjiell  flyinir  oM'i'head'l  "" 

Tap.tain  Petr'ncchi  had  risen  in  his  place. 

*'  What       the      (h'rkeiis "'      lie      e\- 

chiinied,  forn-eitino-  in  his  aii'iiation  that 
Ik'  was  ill  th<'  presence  of  t'ovahv  - 
"\\liiil  the  di<'kens  is  younLi-  MaVtin'seii 
ahont  r  " 

Ii<'     <li<l     iM»t     sav    that    a    shell     had 


"'rhc  <(\'iivliliuiil   Avas  ^iidiicnlv 
s^vit(•IH'(|   on." 


r  m. 


^ 


T1 


U'ratefnl  toN\ai'ds  Hie  youni:-  <>ni<*('r 
left  in  ci)a]'Li.'e  of  (he  sliip  forliaxinu" 
tlioniz-ht  of  it. 

Snddenlv.  dnrinu-  a  lidl  in  the 
dill  of  salntaiion  from  fort  and 
sea-fronl,  the  \'ery  loud  disci lai'^H^ 
of  a  hin'  ii:im  from  on  hoard  iIk^ 
Arhioii  stiirtled  for  an  instinu  the 
assemhled  crowd,  hut  was  (piickly 
li'i'eeted  witli  a  Ireineiidoiis  clieer. 

"'  Alia  !    she    is    I'eplyinu'    to    oiir 
salutes  !"    cried    tlie    deliu'hied    inhabitants. 
"<Jn(H]  old  Arhfoti    -wliai  a  ixnii,  (*li  ?     Only 

think    of    j)oor    Vaiidolia    p"pj>ere(l    l)y    our       actually  flown  o\('r  tlie  lieads  of  t  he  1\  a.slers, 
little  iiine-iiieli  with  the  full  chai'U'e  in  Ikm*  but  he  knew   il. 

<'Ji  •'      what?"  iiaiiLT    w.'iit     the    salutes    once    more,    and 

All     Peu-rim    was     flnn'oiiui-hly    acipiaiiited        crash!      tli(M'e    foNowed    a    second    <lischai-u'e 
with    the    ai'iiiaiiieiit    of     fhe    ArJtron  :     the        from  Ihe  /IrA/y///.     This  time  a  vcrv  i'<'mark- 

'  2  o 
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jihlc  lliinir  iiJipjuMic'l.  The  Admiralty  l>ui](l- 
iiiir,  iookiiii^'  oiu  u})nii  the  u't'and  sca-l'roiit 
of  Si.  Louis,  was  a  iiur,  oniab'  stnictmv, 
(jiiiu;  isrw.  A  uiu-aiitif  1i*^-mv  of  Xcptunc 
oriiiinuMil'^l  llir  ('(.'litre  of  ilie  Iiu.lj:<.^  Doi'ic 
pDrcli.  TIk'  JrA,w;/\s-  scarcliliu'lu  had  iilmni- 
iiatcd  tliis  portinn  of  the  biiildinn"  with  a 
hla^.c  <>{■  i-.idiaiKM",  a<  thonu'h  caniiii!'  attention 
t.i>  ih(>  I'aci  that  this  day  Peici'iin,  as  inistfcss 
of  ihc  o/eaii  -in  so  i'.ir.  thai  is,  as  rouceriRM 
her  own  siiare  of  it  and  thai  of  Vandolia 
-  claimed,  heneel'oi'ward,  once  and 
for  ever,  the  special  pi'olecLion 
of  the  sea-^'od. 

This    (h'h*cat(^     ixx^ical 
allnsion    had    i)een    oh-  .,#; 

s(;r\'(Ml    ;ind    appi'eci- 
atli'd  \)\  the   people, 
whom    it    u'veally 
(hjli.u'hted. 

lint    ar   the 
second      dis- 
chai'u'ci 
the     . 

(((Oil's   \)\ 

'^  11  n    i  t 


was  s-rn,  jo  the  hoi'i-or  of  all,  (hat  \\h(M'(>,  a 
moment  before,  iiTcut  Xiptnne  iind  sni'- 
monnted  the  \)^n''w  porch,  which  was  his 
footstool,  thei'c  was  now  neither  statue  nor 
port'h,  but  instead  a  lieap  of  rniniMJ  masonry 
from  which  ai'osi^  clouds  of  (hist  and  smoke. 


the  I*riiuM>." 

"  <;<hh1    IIeav(Mis  I  "  cried 

OIK'  and  all.  '*  there  has  be(;n  a. 

teri'ible  accid("n{  I      'Idle  .b'A/fyy/'.s 

\l\\\\    was    loade(],    unknown    to    tlie 

_U-unnei*s,  ^vitll  shell  cai'tridii'c  I" 

'ldi(^  captain,  Peti'iicclii,  was  in  despair  : 
ne  stood  starinu'  at  (lie  ruin,  teai'inu'  his 
lair,  weepin^ir,  iind  u'l'omiini:'. 

"He  lias  u'oiH^  mad!  Martinsen  has 
;'one    mad  !  "    he    cried  ;   and    forihwith, 
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without  <2^rcetinf^  to  prince  or  peer,  he  dashed 
avviiy  towards  the  jetty,  slioiitiiijj^  aloud  for 
his  officers  to  folk)w  him.  "'  Lieutenant 
Martiiisen,"  he  shouted,  "  whom  I  left  in 
char.ii^e  of  the  ship,  has  gone  mad,  and  is 
bombarding  tlie  town  !  " 

As  to  the  bombardment,  tliere  was  not 
much  doubt  of  that,  though,  fortunately,  no 
shells  were  directed  among  the  teeming 
masses  of  the  population,  tlie  feasters,  and 
the  spectators.  Had  Martinsen  sent  a  shell 
ov  two  among  the  crowd,  that  would  have 
l)een  disaster  indeed  !  The  two  forts,  how- 
ever, were  blown  to  pieces  very  quickly,  and 
there  was  a  sndden  end  to  the  saluting. 

Then  the  people  realised  that  something 
had  gone  seriously  wrong  on  board  the 
Actceoa,  and  thougli  she  liad  now  ceased 
firing,  they  stood  no  longer  in  crowds,  but 
dispersed  hither  and  thither,  and  discnssed 
the  situation  in  small  groups,  shivering  and 
wondering,  and  watching  the  captain's  cutter 
as  it  neared  the  great  vessel  which  had 
suddeidy  behaved  itself  in  so  nnseemly  and 
surprising  a  fashion. 

They  saw  the  small  boat  reach  the  battle- 
ship, and  watched  the  officers  ga  aboard. 
Presently  the  cutter  returned  to  the  harbour, 
and  tliere  stepped  ashore  a  stranger,  who 
asked  to  be  taken  to  the  Prince  of  Pegrim. 

Tlie  Prince  was  himself  close  to  the 
landing-stage  and  was  soon  in  conversation 
with  the  stranger,  who,  to  his  amazement, 
promptly  bade  the  city  surrender  to  force 
majeure,  on  pain  of  being  blown  to  match- 
wood by  the  gnns  of  his  Majesty's  ship 
Acferon. 

"  By  our  own  ship?"  exclaimed  the  Prince. 
"  AVliat  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  Are  you  tlie  mad 
Lieutenant  Martinsen  ?  " 


"  Pardon,  Highness,"  said  the  other  ;  "  I 
am  not  Martinsen  ;  neither  is  the  Acfmon 
any  longer  an  item  in  your  navy-list ;  she  is 
already  onr  prize  of  war  ;  in  the  name  of  his 
Vandolian  Majesty  we  captured  the  sliip  at 
7.15  this  evening,  shortly  after  the  declara- 
tion of  war." 

"  Arrest  him  !  "  shrieked  the  Prince.  Bnt 
tlie  stranger  quickly  flashed  a  lantern  over 
his  head,  once,  twice,  and  thrice.  Instantly 
a  gun  from  the  big  ship  roared  out  in 
response  to  the  signal.  There  was  a  cloud 
of  dust  and  stones,  and  anotlier  bit  of  the 
Admiralty  lay  in  ruins. 

"  iJonner  uiid  BUtzen-wetier ! ''  cried  the 
Prince,  who  always  preferred  to  swear  in 
German.     "  We  are  lost !  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Otto,  "  yon  are  lost.  Highness ; 
you  had  better  give  the  necessary  orders 
and  come  aboard  at  once  with  the  members 

of  yonr  Cabinet." 

*  *  *  *  ^ 

The  fisliery  dispute  was  settled  presently, 
but  not  in  the  manner  expected  by  his 
Pegrimese  Majesty.  On  tlie  contrary,  the 
Vandolian  treasury  was  the  richer  for  the 
arrangement  by  the  comfortable  sum  of  two 
million  dollars,  and  liis  own  the  poorer  by 
exactly  that  sum.  The  marriage  of  Princess 
Angela  was  settled  also,  and  settled  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  Prince 
Otto  and  of  the  charming  Princess  herself. 

As  for  that  fine  ship,  the  Acia'on,  she 
floats  at  this  moment  in  the  pretty  Vandolian 
liarbour  of  Aqua-Pura,  the  pride  and  the 
delight  of  the  nation  that  possesses  her,  and 
in  her  the  mastery  of  the  high  seas — those, 
at  least,  wliich  wash  the  shores  of  tlieir  own 
native  country  and  of  Pegrim,  their  natural 
enemy. 


**'B  tcllovo  tccling  maKee  us  wont>iou6  F^iuD." 

•    .*    ,,  '     By  p.  V.  Bradshaw. 
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TT  lias  been  the  fate  of  tliiscomitiy  to  take 
a.  leading  part  in  iniposinir  resti'ictions 
affecting  the  lislicn'iVs  aroinid  uuv  (joasL. 
From  tlie  time  that  licuMiees  weri'  granted  to 
enter|)rising  Datcli  tisherinen,  as  far  haek  as 
l(»t)l)an(l  1  (;;>(),  ari'angcinents  have  been  niaiU' 
at  various  periods  with  our  foreign  neig]d)()iii's 
with  respect  to  in-shoi'e  iisliing,  enhninating 
in  tlie  North  Se.i  (N)nvent,ion  of  ISS2.  This 
(convention,  en- 
tered into  with  I- -^ 
France,  Ikdginm, 
Holland,  (ler- 
nianj,  and  Den-  ■ 
mark,  gives  to 
each  of  tliese 
''North  Sea 
Powers ''  the  ox- 
clnsi\'e  right  to 
the  fishing  in  its 
own  in -shore 
waters  within 
W'hat  is  defined 
as  the  "  thret! 
mile  limit/' 
Norway  a.  n  d 
SwaMJen,  how- 
ever, claim  a,  four 
nnle  limit  from  a 
line  drawn  out- 
side the  ishmds 
and  also  the  right 
to  tlie  important, 
co;!  fishery  of  thi; 
liofoden  Banks. 

T  he  in  t  e  r- 
national  con\'en- 
tion  did  not  put 
a  stop  to  the 
comj)la.intsof  the 
line  lishermen  as 
to  the  scarcity  of 

fish.  The  com|)iaints  were  now  directed 
against  the  home  trawlers.  They  were 
accused  of  destroying  the  spawn,  the  young, 
and  the  food  of  the  fishes  in  the  in-sliore 
waters.  As  a  result  of  this,  and  for  want 
of  evidence  to  ])ro\'c  the  contraiy,  Scotland 
began  to  close  local  ai'cas  to  ti'awk^'s  for 
experimented  ])urposes,  and  this  led  the  way  to 
the  genei'aJ  shutting  out  of  the  trawlei's  from 
the  three  mile  limit  practically  all  round  this 
country. 


i'.().vi:i>    I  III; 
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11ie  attention  of  naturah"sLs  at  home  and 
abroad  was  moi'c  niid  more  being  dii'ccted  to 
the  alleged  diminution  in  the  supplies  of 
lishcs.  Snrpi'isiiigly  little  was  known  not  so 
many  yeai-s  ago,  and  speculation  often  took 
the  foi'ui  of  groimdless  asseition.  Opinions 
W(T(5  many  and  fa(*ts  W(M'e  few.  Jhu.  soniuch 
has  l)(!en  done  in  recent  years  that  we  can  now 
state  veiTck^n-ly  th(j  lile-histoi-ies  of  our  more 

inipoi'tanf  lishes. 
Fx])ei'im  e  n  t  a  I 
woi'k  has  heajxMl 
u  p  I'll  ('{  s  and 
ligui'es  showing 
tile  effects  (d' 
closing  tla^  in- 
shoi'c  wfU'.'i's  to 
trawlei's,an(l  lead- 
ing to  a  better 
nndei'standing  of 
migi'ations  and 
s  p  a  w  n  i  n  g 
gronnds. 

The  usefulness 
of  this  work, 
though  it  was 
lui'dily  recog- 
nised, led  to  tile 
establishment  of 
marine  labora- 
tories at  diffeiXMit 
pjii'ts  of  oni' coast. 
'Idiis  con  n  t  I'y, 
nioi'coNci',  can 
now  boast  of  two 
hatchei'ies  one 
slarted  at  Dunbar 
in  JSIU.  |)„t 
which  is  now  be- 
ing i'emo\-ed  to 
i.iviN(;sioxi.:/'  the  Hay  of  Kigg, 

near  Al)erdeen, 
and  the  other  recently  ojiened  at  Fiel  Island, 
off  the  coast  of  Lancashire.  The  establish- 
ment of  hat^cheries  is  plainly  a  confession 
that  the  seas  ai'e  Ixdig  overfished  and  indi- 
cates one  way  in  whicii  many  naturalists  and 
experts  believe  they  may  be,  to  some  extent, 
replenishe<l. 

fn  tlie  laboratories  tJie  pi'oblems  of  hat^ch- 
ing,  develo{)ment  and  growth,  the  b)()d  of 
fishes,  togethei'  with  questions  relating  to 
their  habits  and   the  living  forms  associated 
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\\\[\\  tluMii,  are  ikm'ulc  freshly 
iilinniiuHl  by  discoveries  made 
every  year,  whilst  at  th(^  same 
time  trawlin<i;  experiments  have 
been  condneted  to  try  to  demon- 
strate whether  a  diminution  was 
aetnally  takinii:  place  oi*  not,  and 
to  t:ake  a  sliari^  in  the  biological 
and  ]>hysical  inxestlirations. 

(\)m}»arative  ti'ials  hav(^  l)een 
mad(^  in  Scottish  waters  foi*  tlie 
last  twehe  years  in  closed  and 
o])en  s(^as,  and  show  that  the 
closin<i'  of  the  in-shore  wa-iiers  to 
trawlei's  is  cei'tainly  not  conferi'in^x 
the  benefit  anticipated.  Witliout 
enterinu:  into  detail  it  may  simply 
])e  mentioiuMl  that  Lancashire  has 
more  recently  thrown  itself  into 
the  ^^'ork  of 
ex})eriment,and 
a  few  ti'ials 
have  also  been 
made  in  con- 
nection with 
t  h  e  .M  a  r  i  n  e 
Laboratoiy  at 
Plymonth. 

The  Xorth- 
nmlKuiand  Sea 
Fislieries  Com- 
mittee have 
condneted  a 
sei'ies  of  tra^\l- 
iriii:  excni'sions 
every  year  since 
]SI)-i.  The 
t  e  r  r  i  t  o  rial 
■waters    on    tht; 
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coast  of  IS'orth- 
imd)erland  were 
closed  to  trawl- 
ers in  ISDl,  so 
that  the  hgurcis 
ol)tained  foi' 
each  year  illns- 
t  r  a  t  e  \\'  h  a  t 
clian«^es  have 
occurred  as  a 
result  of  pre- 
serving these 
waters.  They 
show  recently  a 
si i gilt  improve- 
ment, l)nt  tlie 
im])i'ovement  is 
not  nearly  what 
we  should  ex- 
])ect  if  all  that 
w^as  said  about  tlie  three  mile 
limit  had  been  true. 

l)Ut  the  fact  is,  the  in-shore 
areas  are  not  what  they  W(M'{^ 
sn])posed  to  be.  Far  from  ])i'o- 
viding  a  shelter  t.o  spawning 
iish,  there  ai'e  vi^ry  few  valnabk; 
iish,  indecMl,  which  spawn  even 
])ai*tially  within  the  linn'ts.  'I'he 
trawler,  moreovei*,  cannot  harm 
the  ova  of  the  connnon  food 
fishes,  fo]'  we  now  know  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the;  herring 
and  tlm  cattish,  if  that  can  be 
calkul  a.  connnon  I'ood  fish,  all 
tJiese  exti'iide  eggs  which  float. 
ln-shoi'(»  areas  are,  thei'cforc,  of 
littl(M)r  no  bcMiefit  as  a.  p?*ot;ection 
to  spjiwn  or  to  S])awning  fish. 
(^ontril)utinir  as   thev   do   to   the 
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fisli  supply  of  tlie  open  aroji  outside  tliem, 
Lhey  sliiire  in  i\\i\  (general  diminnt ioii  wliicli 
overlishinii;  may  L-'ive  or  has  already  <riv(Mi 
ris(!  to.  lint,  it  iimst  he,  renicniheivd  tliat 
Lhey  do  prolc't  theyoimtr  and  many  aihdts 
us  well  It  is  not  (jnite  viirht  to  s;iy,  tlien, 
tliat  tile  thri\'  mile  limiL  is  an  ahsni'dity.  It 
has  done  u'ood  s(M'\'i('e  in  that  it  is  an  ai'ea 
entirely  closed  to  a  ])ai'tienlar  kind  of  tishinir. 

Let    my   reader    now   eonsidei-    himsell'    or 
luM'seir  d'oi'   ladies   sometimes  aeciompanv   us 
wlien   tlu^  weathei"   is  snitnhle)  invited  to  ])e 
one  of  oin'  party  on  the  day 
of  one  of  the  Xorthnmlxn'-       : 
land    trawling-    trips.       We 
find    when    we    u'et     to    the 
liarbonr  at   Hlytli   that   the 
LirifijislDiip     is     rc'idy     to]- 
starting',   and    as    oni'  eom- 
])anions  have  all  arriNcd  we 
a(xu)inpany  them  on   hoai'd. 
AVe  are    soon   cleai'    of    the 
hai'l)oni",  and    liead    ont   to       ; 
sea  to  ronnd  the  "  Sow  and 
Piir^ ''  buoy.      Let  me  wljis- 
])er  tliat  naine,   I'oi'  we  must       : 
not    let    r>o|)    tile    eiiu-ineei"         _^.     „ 
hear  ns  mention  ii,  else  he'll       --^    ,_    ""' 
be  anticipatiiii^  disastei'  the      !*"  " 
whole     day.       Tliei-c     is    a       ■  ^        .,^ 

su])erst'itions  n(»tion  amonir 
lislier  p(!opl(^  alon^'  this 
coast,  tJiat  \\  they  see  or 
hear  of  a  pi_u',  it  is  a.  siirn 
that  t.he  day's  tishinu"  will 
be  a  failin'e,  oi*  that  some 
misfortnne  will  happen.  It 
has  had  tlii^  elTeet,  I  beh'eve, 
on  sexei'al  occasions  of  keep- 
inu^  the  fishermen  at  home. 

The  neat  little  trawl  lyino; 
on  the  deck  lias  a.  beam  of 
22  fe(^t.  Tliere  ai'c  two 
cnr\'ed  iron  ends  which  I'nii 
alonu:  the  sea  bottom  like 
tlie  runners  of  a  sledi^^e. 
They  are  connec'ted  nt  the  top  by  the  wooden 
l)eam.  IMie  lai'u'e  net  is  conicrd  in  shape. 
The  upper  part  of  the  broad  end  is  fasteiunl 
to  tlu»  beam  and  the  lower  half  is  weii^dited, 
usually  with  a  heavy,  tlii(;k  ro])e,  and  hanij^s 
free,  so  as  to  dra<>:  alonii^  the  l)ottom.  You 
can  (dearly  sc^',  then,  that  when  t^he  ti'awl  is 
])einii:  drawn  whmg  by  the  steamer  the  front 
end  is  like  a  i^'reat  open  moutli  ready  to 
receive  the  unwaiy  fish.  I'he  net  is])rovided 
with  pockets  als(^,  which  are  desii^ned  to 
receive  such  of  the  more  \i<jrorous  as  may 
attempt  to  escape,  and  the  "  cod  "  end  can 


Ik;  untied,  so  as  to  libei'at:e  the  fish  when  the 
trawl  is  bronu'lit  on  boai'd  a^aiii. 

We  reach  tlu^  bay,  wlii(!l)  is  to  be  the 
seem;  of  t.o-day's  experiment,  and  the  trawl 
is  soon  at  its  work  on  the  bottom.  Some  of 
us  dui'inii:  flic  time  it,  is  down  o;('t  out  fishinu; 
lines  to  lisli  for  ^'urnai'ds  :  oi',  if  the  day  ])e 
wai'ni,  we  may,  as  may  bi;  seen  on  \)\\\rv.  i}?u^ 
indulge  in  an  im])romptii  donche. 

r>ut  sooner  oi'  latc^i",  accoi'diiiii;  to  the  size 
of  the  bay,  the  notice  is  \i\\\)\\  to  jiaul  in  the 
ti'awl.     A    steam    capstjin    brink's    it   to    the 


ON   DECK   ACAIN. 


surface,  and  tlien  the  i^entlemen  hud  that  if 
they  ai-e  irettin^x  a  day  at  sea,  they  ai'c  ex- 
])ected  to  lielpin  haulini^  the  trawl  on  board. 
JMany  hands  make  liii:ht  work,  and  there  is  a 
race  to  see  which  end  will  l)e  up  first.  Tlie 
net  contain iiiii:  ^^^  fi^^»  in  then  drawn  on 
l)oa,rd  and  a  scene  of  excitement  tiiisnes  until 
tlie  fish  are  sortcMl  out  and  the  trawl  retirrned 
on(H3  more  to  the  sea.  l>esides  fish  which  caii 
l)e  kept,  a  larire  portion  of  the  ccmtents  con- 
sist:s  of  ye>un,<i;  fish  whicyii  must  be  I'cturned  to 
the  water  without  delay.  It  is  irratifyini!;  to 
find   when   they   are   swept   overboard  that 
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tliey  swim  away  at  once,  cvidcMitly  none  tli'^ 
wurse  for  tlicir  journey  in  tlie  trawl  and 
tlieir  visit  to  tin;  deck  of  the  steamer. 


s])awnin<j^  time  di'aws  to  a  close  usually  about 


the    end 
especially 


l•:\A^n\I^•(;  thk  si'oii.. 

Amonu'  tisli  tliat  arc  valuable  from  a 
domestic  point  of  view  arc  "  othei'  iisli," 
which  are  chiefly  int(M'estinu  to  tli(i  natni'alist 
-—such  are  the  aiiu'lers,  the  s[>iny  dou'tishes,  the 
stinirin.ii'  Hshes  oi*  weevers,  and  sjUM^imens  of 
uiany  a  rare  marine  animal. 

While   all   this  is  ir<>in<>:  on  little   nets   are 
])ein<i:    towed    aloni>"    on     (lie    surface,    and 
another  is  attaclied  to  the  beam  of  the  ti'awl. 
These    ai*(!    n)ade    of   a    stronu'    nuislin-liki^ 
material     "wireine"'in  this  instance.     'Hie 
mouth  of  each   is  fastened  to  an 
iron   hoop,  and  the  other  pointed 
end  is  tied   round   the  ueck  of  a 
bottle    into    which     the    nn'nute 
or^xanisms  are  swept. 

The  contents  of  tliese  tow-nets 
are  a  ne\'er-failinir  source;  of 
interest  to  everyone  on  boar<l, 
whether  scientific  or  not.  Minute 
crustacean  life  in  abundance, 
Ixuuitifui  pnlsiitin^'  medusoids, 
those  trans])arent  uiobnlar  forms 
kiKjwu  scientifically  as  Vlouro- 
hnirln'a  and  their  allies  Lexufiiria^ 
with  condj-like  lines  of  cilia 
flashitig  in  iridescent  splendour, 
are  among  the  specimens  we  see 
crowded  togetlier  in  our  small 
bottle .  Bu t  more  impor t :in  t  ai  i d 
notie  the  less  interesting  are 
those  small  spheres  scarcely  to 
be  distinguished  iti  the  water. 
They  are  the  floating  o\'a  of  some  of  the 
fishes.  We  do  not  get  maity  of  tlie  valuable 
fishes'  eggs  so  near  the  shore  as  tltis.     Their 


of  spring  :  and  diu'ing  sprnig, 
after  a  strong  easterly  Avind  or 
storm,  we  can  getipute  a,  (piaitlity 
of  the  ova  of  the  cod,  haddock, 
whiting,  and  other  f(jod  fishes  in 
ill-shore  waters. 

As    we    look    at    the    myriad 
organisms  we  wonder  that  shi))- 
wrecked  saih)rs  shonld  star\'e  in 
the  midst  of  ])lenty.      We  could 
imagine  if  such  wei'e  to  im])i'o\ise 
a  ])ag-like   net  out  of  a  flag  or 
something  of  the  kind,  and  tow 
it  gently  along,  they   would  get 
more    than    enough    to    at    least 
kee])  away  the  risk  of  dying  from 
starvation.     The  crnstacean  and 
other  life  on  the  surface  of  tlie 
ocean  would  yield  a  fairly  good 
repast  even  thougli  it  were  neces- 
sary to  eat  it  uncooked.     But  as 
Iladdon  pointed  out  sonu;  years 
ago,  and  lierdman  ])roved  more  recently  on 
board  an  Atlantic  liner,  the  surface  life  when 
cooked  makes  I'eallygood  and  ])alatable  food. 
With  all  this  work  going  on  the  deck  of  the 
steamer  presents  a  rather  curious  s])e(;tacie. 
Here   we  have  ])ottles  containing  the  living 
specimens  in  sea  water,  which  aix;  to  ])e  taken 
to  the  ^lai'ine  Laboratory  at  Cullercoats,  and 
reagents  for  killing  and   ])reser\'ing  such   as 
seem   vaJuable  enongli  for  im'estigation.     A 
small   dredge  is  used    for  obtaining  a  samph^ 
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of  the  bottom  and  also  for  catching  life  on 
rougher  ground.  That  board  ruled  in  inch 
siniares    like  a   draught-board    is   used    for 


TRAWIJN(^    FOR   HCIESTIFIC  PURPOSES. 


measririiic^  tlni  fisli,  wiiosc  food  and  condition 
as  r(\ii;jirds  niaLnrit.y  iww  (UitLi'niincd  ;it  tlu^ 
same  time.  Such  \\\v.  sonic  of  the  (hinu's 
and  (h)inirs  around  us  as  the  steain(;i*  ])asses 
slowly  up  and  down  the  bay.  And  when  we 
lift  our  eyes  IVom  the  scimk^  on  the  steamer, 
we  mii^'ht  still  extend  our  (h'scription,  for  on 
the  water  iist^lf  we  have  such  divinic  birds  as 
the  ij:uillemot,  razor-bill,  and  the  yellow-billed 
])u(lin  ;  cormoi'ants,  solan  u'eesi^,  and  flocks  of 
ducks  often  fly  i)ast  us,  not.  to  uiention  the 
<rulls  and  terns  which  apj»eal  to  our  ears  as 
well  as  our  eyes.  Somctj'me  duriti.ii:  the  day 
we    have     passed    throu^u'li    or  come  near  a 

school    of     poi"- 
])oises    or    dol- 
])hins. 
!  As  the  natu- 

ralist (l(,'part- 
meiit  is  irettiuiz; 
toj^^ether  its 
statistics  and 
matiM'ial,  some 
one  natui'allv 
asks, 'AVhat  are 
you  u'oin^'  to  do 
with  all  this  r  "' 
T  h  e  answer 
'  ^^r^r-r:  would  be  easier 
r^  if  the  in(piirer 
could   look  into 


MASS  OF  THE  DKMHRSAL  KC;f;S  OF  Tii  F  CAT- 
FISH. THE  P.ALF  :\1KASU1{ES  SEVEN  INCHES 
IN    DIAMETER. 


The  eiTiTj^  which  remain  on  the  bottom  are 
called  ''demersal,"  and  may  be  fixed,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  herring,  or  movaf)le,  as 
in  the  form  of  the  "cat''  or  ''wolf  fish 
pi(.'tured  her(\  This  remarkable  ludl  of 
(\ggs  ])i'eseuts  no  ]K)int  of  attachment,  and  it 
must  be  a  cni'ions  sight  to  tJie  "denizens  of 
tJie  deep  "  to  see  this  lai'ge  yellow  ball  driven 
or  I'ocked  by  cui'i'ents  into  tlieir  midst. 

Tlie  statistics  and  specimens  are  collected, 
the  laboi'atory  theti,  to  indicate  how  onr  local  waters  are 
at  ('ullercoat,s  faring  from  year  to  year,  and  to  alford  tlie 
on  the  follow-  matei'ial  for  solving  a  few  of  the  still  many 
ing  day.  The  unsolved  problems  I'elating  to  the  sea  and 
{loatinir  or  '*])(;-  its  inhabitants, 
lairic'  " 


e  g  g  s 
ha\e  to 
be  soi'ted 
out  from 
the  other 
pi'oducts 
of  tlu^  sui'face  and  miduater  nets. 
Fortunately,  though  microscoj)ic,  the 
eggs  of  the  various  species  <!ilfer  in 
size  and  (h^tails  of  structure  and  ]Hg- 
mentation  relating  to  the  gi'owing 
(Mubryo  and  its  yolk,  which  has  been 
furnished  to  ^/wv  ll  the  nin-essaiT 
start  in  life  nntil  it  is  (Miabled  to  fe(Ml 
foi'  itself.  We  can  therefore  detcrnn'ne 
the  kinds  and  their  relative  nundxu's. 
The.  i'(M'ords  Ikm'c  ])reser\'ed  indicate 
with  remai'kablc  coniprchensiN'eness 
what'  foi'nis  spawn  in  "r  near  the  di-- 
ii'ict,  and  lo  what  cxtciU,  and  the 
occasional  ('U"gs  which  cii'oumstances  of 
curr(Mit  anil  wind  bring  into  our  waters. 
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1.    Dab.  -2.  S(»l<'.  .">.  Wliliiivu-.  1.    ll.'Hldock. 

I).   I.onion  Datn  (>.  Plaico.  7.   Cod. 

8.   Floiin(l(n\   !>.   'I'urtx.t.     10.  Brill.    11.  Five-lK'urdod  Hockiiiii;-. 

12.  Lini4'. 
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I  HAVE  watclied  tlii'ee  Ambassadors 
reign  ovci'  tlie  Knglisli  Embassy  at 
Constaiititiople,  and  their  different 
attitudes  were  instrnctive.  The  first 
always  smiled  when  there  Avas  a  difficulty. 
He  smiled  so  sweetly  and  talked  so 
pleasantly  that  it  was  a  long  time  before 
you  discovered  that  he  Inwi  drifted  off  to 
quite  another  topic  ;  then  he  sailed  away  in 
his  yacht.  The  next  (he  was  said  to  be  the 
only  man  in  the  world  who  really  understood 
the  Eastern  Question)  became  absent-minded 
and  never  heard  an  awkward  query.  The 
third  put  them  himself,  and  no  one  answered 
him.  Then  he  tried  to  hurry  matters,  but 
not  a  soul  paid  any  attention  to  him.  Tliis 
led  to  a  loss  of  English  [vrestige  in  the 
East. 

But  when  the  B.Y.  Aifsa,  owner  Mr.  J.  H. 
Castle,    steamed    up    the    Dardanelles,    the 


Illustrated  bij  AVAU^VI('Jv  (Jobi.e. 

second  of  tliese  men  was  our  representative 
at  the  Goiu't  of  the  Sul)lime  Poite.  Sir 
Henry  Black  was  an  odd  man.  He  break- 
fasted at  seven  and  read  newspapers  in 
at  least  a  dozen  languages  while  lie  did 
so.  Through  a  tube  into  tlie  office  below  he 
shouted  tit-bits  from  tliem  to  his  secretaries, 
who  pretended  to  take  an  interest  in  tliem. 
In  the  intervals  tliey  made  their  books  on 
the  Derby  xmd  wi'ote  liome  for  the  latest 
Gaiety  libretto.  Tlien  Bir  Heioy  swooped 
upon  them,  vowed  tliey  were  useless  and 
incapable,  and  ordered  them  l)ack  to  England 
next  day.  Tliey  possessed  their  souls  in 
silence,  watched  liim  out  of  the  door,  and — 
remained  in  Constantinople. 

The  junior  was  sent  to  take  Bir  Henry's 
card  to  the  Ailsa  with  an  invitation  for  a  ball 
at  tlie  Embassy.  He  came  back  aTid  reported 
to  the  other  attaches  that  there  was  the 
prettiest  girl  possil)le  on  board,  and  tliat  he 
could  not  think  why  he  liad  not  l)een  any- 
where about  when  the  ( -astles  had  cidled.  He 
meant  to  dance  most  of  tlie  evem'ng  with 
her,  and  said  so,  but  Mr.  liowndes  (second 
secretary  and  about  to  be  promoted)  remarked 
that  he  himself  should  expect  to  be  intro- 
duced at  once. 

A  reception  at  Constantinople  collects 
specimens  of  more  nationalities  than  can  be 
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found  aiiywlu^rc^  else*  in  Mnropc.  Evcrv 
Wi'slAM'n  count rv  is  I'cpi'escntcd,  and  in  addi- 
t,ion  you  find  Asiatics  and  Afi'icans,  besides 
tliosc  who  liovcii"  l)('t.\vccn,  sucii  as  I>uli;"ai'ians, 
lMont(.MiciX]'ins,  (irci^ks,  ct,c.  It  is  always 
stiMiiu'e  U)  us  t.o  S(H'  Oi'icntals  dancinir — 
dancin^ii:,  too,  ])i'ccis(^ly  as  wc  do  ourselves, 
(^xcepl  that  they  still  retain  tlui  iuevital)le 
fez.  Tx)!),  hoi),  hoi),  \f<)  the  little  tassi^ls 
to  the  twinkle,  twinkle,  twiidvle,  o 
])ai'tnei''s  little  feet.  The  fez  is 
walkinir,  ridin^ir,  pi'Jiyin<r,  dininu;, 
danciuLT,  perhaps  ev'(ui  sleepinu*  : 
])ut  the  man  who  would  Avear 
it  thus  (M)ntinuousJy  into  a 
hat  and  \\k)  will  I'eniove  it  on 
eveiT  occasion,  as  wc  do.  And 
lie  would  certainly  U\k(.\  it  oil' 
l)efor<^  dyinu',  wln^'ever  he  was,  ' 
for  Mahomet  will  not  i'ecei\'(; 
luits  into  I^iradise. 

This  was  [\w  tirst  hall  tiiat 
Ma,iT  (Sistle  liad  i^vei'  been  to 
at  an  Hnd)assy,  and  she  was 
cliarined  with  it.  I'he  lon^r 
cori'idors  i^'ave  cliai'miniz"  -  f- 
vistas  of  vai'iously  di'essed 
]>tH)ple,  while  the  babel  of 
tonirues  ((!veiTone  in  Con- 
st,ant.inople  speaks  Steven 
lan_<i:u!i,u'es)  atldiMl  to  tlii^ 
(excitement.  MonN)vei",  sh(> 
was  a  succv'ss.  As  a  stran*((U' 
]KM)|)l(e  i;*lanc(!tl  at  her,  and 
i-lie  eyes  that  paused  fo  look 
remained  to  adniii'e.  Ev(,mi 
Sir  Henry  spoke  to  h(M'  more 
ih'dw  he  would  olhei"wis(^ 
have  done.  lie  was  liki;  the 
i^^entle  ])ieman,  "wonder- 
fully a(ttive  U)Y  so  very 
stout,  a  ]>ai'(y,"'  and  his 
])urly  form  was  to  l)e  seiMi 
here,  there,  and  e\'ci'y~ 
where,  with  u.  smile  for 
all  and  a  suitable  woi'd 
to  cacli,  always  ]>assin_u' 
on  without  list.em'nu*  to 
tile  reply.  lie  was 
untii'inu'  to  the  end, 
althouj^'h  liis  usual  bed- 
time wa,s  eiirlit  o'clo(!k  ; 
))ut  the  si^ci'etaries  occasionally  siirlied  ^n^itly 
as  tJiey  thou^ii;ht  of  wliat  he  would  l)e  like 
next  dav. 


tliat  ilic  younir  injni  ))e<r<i;cd  at  once  to  be 
allowed  to  inlroduce  his  senior.  Miss  Castle 
looktMl  at  him  witl)  the  s(;oi'nful  criticism  of  ex- 
IreiiK^  vouth  and  decided  that  lui  was  too  stout. 


''  Thov  woro,  ol)li.L!;od 
to  liiro.  a  Iidinal  to  take 
Iho  thinu's  to  ilio  yacht.'" 

"  Wliat  a  wonderful  siii:ht  it  is  !  "  slie  said 


The  enthusia,stic  junior  was  not  allowed  to  hastily,  lio])i?i<^^  to  avoid  dancinn:  with  him. 
keej)  Miss(  ^astle  at  all.     I  fe  hadbarely  secured  "Wonderful!    everyone  is    sti'uck    ])y    it 

a  dance  l)efore  Mr.  Lowndes  bore  down  upon  the    first    time.      Have   you   seen    the    ball- 

him,  fixing  him  so  lirndj  with  his  steady  eye  room  ? ''  he  replied. 
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"  I  think  these  corridors  are  the  prettiest. 
I  like  watehitig  the  people." 

"  They  look  the  best  from  al)Ove,  and,  if 
you  know  the  house  well,  you  can  get  capital 
views.     May  I  have  number  ele^'en  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Mary  feebly,  for  she 
was  no  match  at  fencing  witli  a  diplomatist. 

"  And  sixteen,"  he  said  quietly,  writing 
his  name  down  and  handing  lier  back  the 
card. 

''  On  one  condition,"  she  boldly  insisted, 
feeling  she  was  beaten  at  every  point,  but 
determined  to  secure  something  ;  ''  you  must 
introduce  me  to  one  of  those  charming 
Turks." 

"  Oh,  certainly,  if  you  wish  it,"  he  replied 
a  trifle  stiffly. 

He  was  rather  piqued  that  she  should  so 
evidently  prefer  a  Turk— moreover,  any 
Turk—to  himself.  "  Here  is  one  of  the 
Saltan's  tliirty  aidfis-de-camp — will  he  do  ? 
This  is  one  of  the  cultured  ten  who  speak 
French,  or  would  you  prefer  him  so  Turkish 
that  he  cannot  speak  anything  else  ?  " 

"Tliis  looks  all  my  heart  desires,"  she 
smiled,  looking  with  evident  satisfaction  at 
the  high-arched  nose  and  firmly  pencilled 
eyebrows  of  the  gigantic  man  in  a  light  blue 
uniform.  Even  the  very  long  eyelashes  and 
mobile  mouth  coidd  not  convey  an  effeminate 
expression  to  him,  and  she  could  exactly 
imagine  how  he  would  look  when  leading 
his  men  against  a  merciless  cannonade  from 
Maxim  guns.  He  smiled  when  the  secretary 
spoke  to  him,  showing  strong  wdiite  teeth 
that  told  of  perfect  health. 

The  introduction  completed.  Miss  Castle 
whisked  away  at  once  witli  the  Oriental, 
while  Mr.  Lowndes  remained  beliind  alone. 
"  There  is  nothing  a  woman  likes  so  nuich 
as  a  Mohammedan,"  he  sneered  conteni])- 
tuously,  but  presently  he  comforted  himself 
with  a  liandsome  Jewess. 

Meantime,  Mary  Castle  was  quite  content 
with  her  Turk.  He  had  such  charming 
manners,  was  so  good-looking,  spoke  French 
so  beautifully,  was  so  anxious  to  make  her 
talk,  tliat  slie  ba])bled  on  quite  forgetful  of 
time.  Just  as  someone  else  came  to  fetch 
her  aw^ay  he  asked  huml)ly  whether  made- 
moiselle would  graciously  grant  the  favour 
of  another  dance,  and  she  bestowed  it  in  a 
very  different  manner  from  the  reluctant 
way  in  which  slie  had  given  one  to  Mr. 
Lowndes.  Blie  was  still  with  him  when  her 
father  came  to  fetch  her  to  go  home. 

"  Papa,"  she  said,  "  let  me  introduce  you 
to  — to  Captain  Belim  Pjffendi."  Tben, 
knowing  she  had  made  a  perfect  haricot  of 


his  name  and  titles,  she  added  in  English, 
"  Ask  him  to  dinner  to-morrow." 

'*  How  do  you  do  ? "  said  Mr.  Castle, 
whose  French  was  more  fluent  tlian  gram- 
matical. Then  he  waved  his  hand  round. 
"  Tres  joU,  ir^est-ce  pas  /  " 

"  Everything  is  charming  here,"  replied  the 
Turk.  An  Englishman  would  have  glanced  at 
Miss  '\istle,  but  lie  looked  straight  before  him. 

"1  am  here  on  my  yacht,  my  little  vessel, 
and  we  should  be  so  glad  if  you  will  dine 
with  us  some  night." 

"  With  great  pleasure,  sir." 

"  To-morrow  —  would  that  suit  you  ? 
Seven  thirty  punctual.  That's  about  one 
o'clock  Turkish,  isn't  it  F  However,  you 
must  calculate  that.  Very  pleased  to  see 
you.  Good-night  !  How^  on  earth  did  you 
get  to  know  him  ?  "  he  asked  his  daughter 
as  they  walked  away,  leaving  the  aide-de- 
camp  bowing  low  in  the  Teutonic  manner, 
w4th  his  heels  close  together. 

"  Mr.  Lowndes  introduced  him,"  answered 
Mary,  ignoring  the  fact  that  she  had  asked 
him  to  do  so.  "  He  is  one  of  tlie  Sultan's 
attachhr 

"  Then  I  suppose  he's  all  right,"  remarked 
her  father,  who  had  a  great  respect  for  men 
in  high  places. 

The  dinner  w^ent  off  very  well.  I'he 
Oriental  told  them  many  interesting  parti- 
culars concerning  Eastern  politics,  habits, 
and  customs,  and  was  enthusiastic  about  the 
English  nation. 

"My  father,"  he  said,  "fought  in  the 
Crimea  side  by  side  with  you.  We  never 
forget  that  you  helped  us  then.  It  was  just 
after  that  that  it  was  made  criminal  to  call 
a  Cliristian  'd  (jidotir — an  infldel." 

"  Ihit  til  at  is  what  you  call  Osman  Pasha, 
is  it  not  ? "  inquired  Mrs.  Castle,  whose 
memory  was  not  of  the  clearest. 

"  Ohazi^'  coi'rected  the  Turk,  without  a 
smile.  "  That  was  given  him  after  the  last 
Russian  war,  about  the  same  time  that  his 
Majesty  gave  him  a  daughter  in  marriage." 

"  Then  is  he  a  great  prince  ?  " 

"  His  l)roth.er  is  a  shoemaker,  madam ; 
but  the  hero  of  Plevna  was  v\'orthy  of  every 
honour.  In  Turkey,  unfortunately,  there  is 
no  aristocracy  whatever  ;  nothing  between 
the  Sultan  and  the  peasant,  except  temporary 
appointments." 

Mrs.  Castle  w^as  shocked. 

"  Let  us,"  she  said  afterwards,  "  enjoy  as 
nnich  as  we  can  of  the  Tui'ks  without 
inquiring  into  tlieir  horrors." 

Mr.  Oa,stle  interrupted  before  she  had 
recovered  herself. 
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^'  They  toll  hk^,"  lie  said,  "  that  tlie 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  is  ])ei'H(»iiany  conducted 
by  Cook  ;  is  that  true  ? '' 

'^  AiTauged,  moiisieui',  yes  ;  but  uot 
personally  conducted." 

Mr.  Castle  began  to  (collect  liis  French  for 
a  long  tiratle  upon  tlie  enterprise  of  the 
British  nation,  with  inijuiries  into  the 
number  and  tonnage  of  l^iiiglish  and  (lernani 
yessels. 

"There  is  a  ])alace  belonging  to  his 
Majesty,"  continued  tlie  (iide-cU'Camfs 
musical  ^'()ice  before  lie  was  I'eady  "the 
Bey  hr  Imj.  It  means  lioi'd  of  loi'ds,  and 
IS  the  largest  here.  Jf  madam  Ayould  allow 
me  to  be  a  Mr.  (\)ok,  and  personally  conduct 
you  all  o\'er  it,  I  should  ])e  most  ha])j)y  to 
do  so." 

He  took  tlicm  there  in  one  of  the  Saltan's 
ca'cpies,  I'owed  l)y  eight  strong  Turks  di'cssed 
in  (;rimson  yehet  and  gold. 

On  Friday  they  met  again  at  the  8elanilik. 
Another  day  he  I'ound  out  that  the  Fi'ench 
Embassy  had  got  a  firman  to  go  oyer  the 
treasury  in  the  old  Seraglio,  and  managed 
to  ha^'e  them  included  in  the  party,  lie 
went  also  and  w  as  amused  at  Mary's  unaffected 
awe  at  the  peaii  and  emerald  throne,  and  the 
rugs  formed  of  jewels  instead  of  silks.  The 
armoury  es])ecially  interested  \\\\  Castle,  and 
the  book  of  |)oetry  \M'itten  on  silk  by  hand 
in  gold  letters,  which  a  inan  can  hardly  lift, 
fascinated  Mrs.  Castle.  The  dark  shaft, 
where  Al)dul  Hamid  spent  ten  years  of  his 
life,  Avas  pointed  out  l)y  a  French  secretary, 
for  the  aide- dp-camp  drew  attention  to  nothing 
that  detracted  from  his  nati\  e  land.  Then 
tliey  adjourned  across  to  tlie  Hall  of  Felicity, 
to  the  kiosk  lined  with  Damascus  tiles,  and 
had  rose-leaf  jam,  folloAved  by  coffee  ser\'ed 
in  gold  cu])S  studded  with  diamonds. 

Presently  the  Aveather  changed  and  they 
did  not  meet  for  a  i'ew  days.  It  sleeted  a- 
good  deal,  but  cleai'cd  u])  again,  and  tlie 
Castles'  last  day  in  Constantinople  was  fine. 
Mary,  in  the  meantime,  had  found  an  old 
magazine  with  a  story  of  Ai'abia  in  it.  It 
vyas  a  highly  (joloui'ed  ])oeticjil  romance  of  a 
young  ]3edouin,  niudly  in  loye  with  a  gazelle- 
eyed  beauty  whose  parents  had  promivSed  her 
in  marriage  to  an  aged  but  wealthy  sheikh. 
Ali,  howeyer,  arriycd  on  his  long-tailed  mare, 
seized  the  maiden,  and  cari'ied  her  off.  He 
was  of  course  rewarded,  not,  as  might  be 
expected,  with  tlie  parental  liullet,  but  liy 
the  life-long  deyotion  of  a  ne\'er-fading 
beauty.  The  theme  was  as  hackneyed  as  it 
could  be,  but  it  was  well  ^vritten,  and  being 
read  in  the  East  "'aye  it  a  certain  realism. 


'I1ic  atory  was  just  enough  in  her  mind  to 
mjilse  the  idea  of  talking  to  tlie  aidp-dp-caaip 
ha\e  a  distinct  excitement  to  a  very  young 
gii'l,  so  \ylien  slie  saw  him  sauntering  across 
the  bridge  she  gave  him  a  svyeet  smile  and 
l)luslied  prettily. 

We  are  going  up  to  tlie  bazaars  for  onr 
last  day's  shopping,"  she  told  him.  "Have 
you  ever  been  into  them  ?  " 

"  Not  often,  mademoiselle,"  answered 
Selini.  wlio  greatly  preferred  the  Crande 
Hue  de  Pera. 

"  We  think  them  delightful ;  and  the  men 
do  try  so  hard  to  understand  our  feeble 
attem]>ts  at  Turkisli." 

"if  juesdamesand  monsieur  will  graciously 
])erniit  me  to  accompany  them,  1  might  be 
some  use  as  a  dragoman." 

'riiey  all  Avalked  along  togetliei-,  while 
Mrs.  Castle  ke])t  u])  a  bal)])le  with  the 
officer.  ]\[ary  amused  herself  by  watching 
him  and  placing  him  in  the  ])osition  of  the 
r>edouin  of  the  romance.  He  looked  quite 
capndjle  of  it  ;  and  what  fun  running  away 
would  be,  slie  thought,  if  it  A\ere  not  for 
the  conseipiences  I  In  the  bazam-s  he  AAas 
invaluable.  Although,  he  had  probably 
ne\'er  been  thei'e  liefore,  eyeryone  knew  him 
by  sight,  and  not  kno\ying  whether  he  miglit 
not  liave  l)een  ordered  there  for  some  special 
])urpose  by  the  Sultan,  the  dealers  did  not 
dare  to  ask  moi-e  than  a  fair  ]Trice  for 
anytliing.  Thus  the  Castles  were  tempted 
into  buying  such  a,  (juantity  of  goods  that 
they  were  obliged  to  hire  a  luDraU  to  take  thci 
tilings  to  the  yacht  ;  a  man  who  can  cany 
a  midiogany  wardrolie  on  his  liack  is  \wi 
easily  o\'erladen. 

They  left  by  the  gate  near  the  merchants' 
mosque  ;  the  aiaezzia  was  being  called  fiom 
the  minaret  and  men  wei'e  crowding  in  to 
wasli  and  ])ray.  Selini  and  IMary  sto])])ed  to 
natch  them. 

"They  are  very  devout,  many  of  these 
people,"  he  said  (piietly. 

"They  are  so  much  in  earnest,  and  it  is 
such  a  \yonderful  religion,  that  I  cannot 
understand  anyone  wishing  to  turn  them  into 
Christians." 

"  But  you  are  a  Cliristian,  are  vou  not  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !     Still,  I  can  admire  both." 

"Yon  are  right,  jiiademoiselle.  The  days 
have  gone  by  when  Moslems  and  Christians 
were  enemies.  Tliey  Avorship  tlie  same  Cod 
and  dwell  side  by  side  in  peace.  AVe  have 
adopted  your  dress,  your  languages,  your 
customs  ;  Aye  have  abandoned  some  of  our 
own  ;  and  there  are  many,  myself  among  the 
number,  who  Ayould  never  think  of  taking 
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more  than  one  wife.  We  are  generous,  never 
angry,  provided  our  wives  are  obedient,  and 
we  still  love  with  that  Eastern  intensity 
which  has  no  parallel  on  your  Western 
shores.  I  am  rich,  in  the  confidence  of 
his  Majesty,  I  have  every  prospect  of  rising 
to  the  highest  posts,  and  there  is  nothing 
that  I  would  deny  to  my  wife.  I  love 
you,  mademoiselle.  Though  absent  you  are 
ever  present  with  me,  you  are  my  light,  my 
moon,  my  sun,  my  being.  Without  you  I 
am  in  hell  {aux  enfers),  with  you  I  rise  above 
the  stars,  above  Paradise,  I  am  a  god.  My 
love  will  never  fade,  never  change.  I  ask  to 
be  allowed  to  cherish,  to  love  you  as  my 
sacred  wife.'' 

Mary  was  utterly  astounded.  He  w^as  the 
first  man  who  had  ever  spoken  to  her  like 
this,  and  she  was  entirely  unprepared  for  such 
an  ending  to  what  she  considered  a  harmless 
little  friendship. 

"  I  am  so  sorry,"  she  said  nervously,  "  so 
very  sorry,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  impossible. 
I  never  thought  of  it,  and  it  is  impossible." 

"  Take  time  to  think  it  over."  Then 
tenderly  he  added,  "  I  would  try  to  make  you 
verij  happy." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  waiting  would  make  no 
difference.     Indeed  I  really  could  not." 

They  began  to  walk  slowly  on,  Mary  look- 
ing very  uncomfortable,  while  the  Turk, 
glancing  down  at  her  under  his  eyelids,  felt 
that  it  was  his  nationality  that  was  the 
barrier.  He  was  too  proud  to  say  more  and 
they  remained  silent. 

"  Where  is  my  father  ?  "  exclaimed  Mary 
suddenly. 

"  He  must  have  gone  on,"  replied  Selim, 
who  had  watched  her  parents  away  before 
declaring  himself. 

Down  the  narrow,  curving  streets  they 
walked,  but  they  were  the  only  Europeans  in 
sight,  and  at  last  Mary,  who  never  knew  her 
way  even  in  less  complicated  places  than 
Stamboul,  began  to  feel  a  little  nervous. 
The  sight  of  the  sea  reassured  her  somewhat, 
although  they  reached  it  by  the  Custom 
House,  where  she  had  never  been  before. 
But  there  were  sailors  about  and  she  felt 
more  at  home.  The  aide'de-camp^ s  uniform 
passed  him  everywhere  and  made  all  the 
boatmen  anxious  to  secure  him  as  a  passenger. 
He  chose  a  caique,  gave  the  man  some 
instructions  in  Turkish,  and  they  both  sat 
down  on  the  little  red  cushion. 

"  It  is  well  our  man  is  strong,"  said  Selim 
after  a  few  minutes,  "for  there  is  much 
current,  and  we  have  some  way  to  go." 

Mary's  heart  seemed  to  stand  still.     Here 


was  she  at  dusk,  alone  witli  two  Moslems, 
being  carried  into  captivity.  She  had  spurned 
his  honourable  offer  of  marriage,  and  he  was 
now  about  to  revenge  himself.  He  would 
shut  her  up  witliin  high  walls,  make  her  a 
slave  first,  and  afterwards,  wlien  tired  of  her, 
throw  her  into  the  Bosphorus.  At  least 
she  could  avert  the  former.  Caiques  are  so 
easily  upset  that  she  only  had  to  lean  a  little 
over  the  side  and  she  could  be  drowned  at 
once.  But  her  parents  !  She  put  her  elbows 
on  her  knees  and  dropped  her  face  into  them. 
Never  would  she  see  her  dear  father  again, 
never  kiss  her  mother,  never  be  spoiled  again 
by  either  !  How  they  would  miss  her,  too  ! 
how  lonely  they  would  feel  without  their  one 
little  ewe  lamb  ! 

Selim  was  moving  beside  her,  but  she 
heeded  him  not ;  she  w^as  too  wretched  to 
think  about  him. 

"Mademoiselle  is  cold,"  he  said  quietly, 
and  clasped  his  black  and  scarlet  cloak 
around  her. 

He  sat  in  his  thin  little  blue  uniform, 
smoking  a  cigarette,  the  briglit  speck  at  the 
end  making  everything  look  duskier  still. 
A  light  in  the  darkness  !  Drowning  was  the 
only  light  in  her  darkness  of  horrors — that 
was  what  the  spot  signified  to  the  poor  httle 
English  girl.  The  water  looked  so  cold  ;  it 
was  beginning  to  snow  again,  and  life  is 
very  sweet  at  twenty.  She  shivered  and 
hesitated.  Was  there  no  other  alternative  ? 
Suicide  is  a  dreadful  thing.  She  thought  of 
appealing  to  his  generosity  to  restore  her  to 
her  people,  and  glanced  sideways  at  him. 
He  looked  so  calm  and  determined  that  she 
felt  more  hopeless  than  ever,  for  Turks  are 
known  to  be  men  of  action.  It  was  too  dark 
for  her  to  see  his  face  clearly,  but  she  fancied 
that  she  detected  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  upon 
it.  Whatever  she  did  must  be  done  suddenly, 
and  must  succeed,  for  she  would  have  no 
second  chance.  She  was  dimly  conscious 
that  they  were  passing  under  the  hull  of  a 
vessel,  then  they  stopped.  Plainly  she  was 
to  be  put  on  to  some  steamer  and  taken  far 
away,  where  there  would  be  no  chance  of 
her  parents  ever  finding  and  releasing  her. 
There  was  still  time  to  upset  the  caiqne  ; 
but  the  snow  was  dropping  into  the  grey 
water,  and  her  heart  failed  her.  Selim 
stood  up. 

"  Mademoiselle,  will  she  not  get  out  ?  " 

"  Tell  me  one  thing  truly,"  she  moaned 
in  agony  ;  "  where  is  this  ship  going  to  ?  " 

"  Ship  going  to,  mademoiselle  ?  But  do 
you  not  recognise  ?  This  is  your  yacht. 
Your  parents  do  not  seem  to  have  returned  ; 
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I  will  therefore  send  information  to  each  of 
the  landing-stages  and  all  the  cabs.  Wher- 
ever thej  may  be,  witliin  half  an  honr  they 
will  receive  the  in  formation  that  yon  are  here/' 
Mary  looked  up.  Above  the  gangway 
stood  the  skipper  and  mate  waiting  to  hand 
heron  board,  and  never  had  their  English 
faces  seemed  more  welcome.  She  sprang 
out  so  hastily  that  the  caique  must  infallibly 
have  capsized  if  the  boatman  had  not  been 
holding  on  to  the  yacht.  SeUm  stepped  up 
after  her. 


"  Thank  you  so  much  for  bringing  me 
home,  and  for  lending  me  your  cloak, 
and  for  going  to  tell  the  others,  and  for 
everything ! "  cried  Mary  all  in  one 
breath. 

"  I  have  but  fulfilled  my  duty,  mademoi- 
selle ;  only  one  thing  now  remains  for  me — 
namely,  to  say  adieu.  But  remember  that 
in  distant  Turkey  there  will  always  beat  one 
heart  that  thinks,  that  dreams  of  you — of 
you  alone— and  that  for  ever.  My  pearl, 
adieu  !  " 
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11('  sioopcd  (jiiic'tly  to  kiss  lici'  liaixl,  iIhmi  Wiitchinij:  iiii   Eiim-|isli   \essc3l   (li'iftins>;  nlowly 

irnl    into    ilic'    (*a'i(|iu'  and    was   iMwcd   away.  towards    tlii'    Dardaiiellus.       As    slic    passed 

Mary  stood  lottkinu'  after  liiiii  uiitd    lii^   had  lielriiid   the  old   Sei'aglio  point  lie   lifted  Ids 

lonu"  disaj>peare<l  into  ilic  darkness.  hands  towards  hea\en. 

''  1  almost  wish  yon  had  been  Hnirlish,"  at  "  Li<;iit  of  my  heart,"  he  si^-hed,  "the  life 

last    she    whisjHM'ed    softly,  and    tears    eame  to    come    is    better     and     more     dnrable  1 

into  lit'r  eyes,  foi'  a  woman   is  ne\'er  fonder  Worslri])  (Jod,  my  Lord  and  yonr   Loi'd.     If 

of  a    man   ihan    wIkmi   she    has  jnst.  i'efns(Ml  TJion    ])nin'sh     them,    they    are    surely    Thv 

liiin.  servants,   and  if  Thou   foro;'i\e  them,'  Thoii 

Next  morin'nu',  as  the  snn  ros(^  waking-  the  art  migdity  and  wise.     Praise  l)e  to  God,  the 

pions   Ah>sK"ms   to   their   (le\'otions,  a  yoiniir  I^ord    of    all    creatures,   the    most    merciful, 

Turkish   (»Hicer  stood   at    an    n])per  window  tdu^  Kinii'  <>f  the  Day  of  Jiid,i»-meMt  !  " 
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THE    GREAT    METEOR    SHOWER    OF    1899. 

By  Walti*]r  George  Bell. 


NE  talks  about 
the  g  r  e  a  t 
meteor  sliower 
which  falls 
due  m  Novem- 
ber next  witli 
a  c  e  r  t  a  i  n 
a m  0 u  n  t  of 
trepidation. 
A  good  many 
people  have 
been  looking 
out  for  meteor 
showers  on 
tlie  nights  of 
November  14th  and  loth  for  some  years 
past,  and  being  invariably  disappointed  in 
their  expectations  have  come  to  regard  those 
who  predict  these  e\'ents  with  the  ill  odour 
which  deservedly  attaches  to  the  false 
prophet.  In  old  China  they  used  to  de- 
capitate the  astronomer  who  failed  in  his 
predictions.  I  do  not  anticipate  such 
murderous  treatment  from  the  readers  of 
the  Wl\dsor  i\lAGAZTNB,  cven  were  the 
shower  to  fail  us  altogether,  but  it  is  well  to 
make  this  reservation  at  tlie  outset,  that  as 
we  do  not  know  so  mucli  of  the  movements 
of  the  Ijeonids  as  could  be  desired,  it  is 
possible  that  while  we  have  a  fine  display  this 
November,  what  is  really  the  best  part  of  the 
shower  may  be  reserved  until  next  year. 

One  wide  distinction  is  to  be  drawn 
between  the  disappointments  of  past  years 
and  hopes  of  the  present.  What  we  have 
been  expecting  in  past  years  has  been  merely 
the  forerunners  of  the  Leonid  swarm — the 
heralds,  as  it  were,  whose  arrival  in  flashes 
of  light  in  our  skies  should  bring  us  the 
message  that  the  swarm  itself  is  approaching. 
They  might  number  a  few  dozens  or  a  few 
hundreds  within  the  little  space  of  our 
hmited  horizon,  and  their  appearance  is  of 
great  interest  to  astronomers  anxious  to 
determine  the  length  at  which  the  swarm 
is  drawn  out,  the  division  of  the  meteor 
streams,  and  the  point  in  the  sky  from 
which  they  appear  to  come ;  but  as  a 
"  shower "  none  of  these  could  have  been 
a  very  striking  spectacle. 

This  year  we  expect  the  approach  of  the 
swarm  itself,  a  vast  procession  of  myriads 
upon  myriads  of  flying  stones,  and  if  we  are 


fortunate  our  earth,  carrying  all  its  in- 
habitants, will  plunge  headlong  into  tlie 
midst  of  it.  Then  we  may  see  a  spectacle 
of  a  lifetime. 

Don't  be  alarmed  !  If  meteors  fall  as 
thickly  as  raindrops  from  a  clouded  sky  in 
April,  we  are  amply  protected  by  the  atmo- 
sphere over  our  heads,  in  which  the  meteors 
are  quickly  dissipated  into  harmless  vapour 
long  before  they  have  a  chance  of  reaching 
the  earth.  Every  night  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  meteors  rush  into  our  atmo- 
sphere, but  we  know  nothing  of  them  except 
when  looking  skywards  wti  at  times  may 
observe  a  particularly  bright  ''  shooting 
star."  Each  httle  *'  shooting  star "  is  a 
meteor,  coming  from  we  knoAV  not  where,  to 
end  its  course  far  overhead.  Although 
stones  have  fallen  from  the  skies  in  consider- 
able numbers,  and,  labelled  as  "  aerolites," 
are  to  be  seen  in  many  museums,  it  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  with  one  single  exception 
no  stone  has  been  known  to  fall  during  a 
meteor  shower,  and  in  that  one  case  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  an  acci- 
dental coincidence,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  shower  that  was  in  progress. 

Two  great  meteor  showers  have  already  oc- 
curred in  the  present  century,  and  the  shower 
now  approaching  in  the  month  of  November 
will  be  the  last.  To  convey  an  idea  of  what 
we  may  ourselves  hope  to  witness,  I  cannot  do 
better  than  describe  what  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers  saw.  An  eye-witness  in  South 
Carolina  of  the  Leonid  shower  of  1833  gives 
this  account  of  it : — 

"  I  was  suddenly  awaked  by  the  most  dis- 
tressing cries  that  ever  fell  on  my  ears. 
Sln-ieks  of  horror  and  cries  for  mercy  I 
could  hear  from  most  of  the  negroes  of  the 
three  plantations,  amounting  in  all  to  about 
six  hundred  or  eight  hundred.  While  ear- 
nestly hstening  for  the  cause  I  heard  a  faint 
voice  near  the  door,  calling  my  name.  I 
arose  and,  taking  my  sword,  stood  at  the 
door. 

"  At  this  moment  I  heard  the  same 
voice  still  beseeching  me  to  rise,  and  saying, 
'  Oh,  my  God,  the  world  is  on  fire  ! '  1 
then  opened  the  door,  and  it  is  diflicult  to 
say  which  excited  me  the  most — the  awful- 
ness  of  the  scene  or  the  distressed  cries  of 
the  negroes. 
545  2  P 
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"  Upwards  of  one  Imndrcd  lay  prostrate  on 
the  <i:rouiid  -some  speechless  and  some  witli 
the  l)itterest  cries,  but  with  tlieir  hands 
raised,  imph)rin<jf  (lod  to  sa\'e  tlie  world  and 
them.  The  scene  was  truly  awful,  for  never 
did  rain  fall  nuich  thicker  than  the  meteors 
fell  toward  the  earth  :  east,  west,  north,  and 
south,  it  was  the  same/' 

This  certainly  is  not  lacking  in  pic- 
tures(pieness. 

Just  thirty-three  years  after  in  18()()  — 
there  was  a  return  of  tlie  great  shower. 
Many  descriptions   of   it   are   preserved.     I 
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give  tluit  by  Bir  Robert  Ball,  whose  genius 
for  the  popular  exposition  of  astronomy  is  un- 
surpassed, and  whose  name  has  been  made  a 
household  world.     This  is  what  he  says  :— 

"  1  shall  ne\'er  forget  that  night.  On 
the  memorable  evening  I  was  engaged  in 
my  usual  duty  at  that  time  of  observing 
nebula3  with  Lord  Eosse's  great  reflecting 
telescope.  It  was  about  ten  o'clock  at  night, 
when  an  exclamation  from  an  attendant  by 
my  side  made  me  look  up  from  the  telescope, 
just  in  time  to  see  a  fine  jueteor  dash  across  the 
sky.  It  was  presently  followed  by  another, 
and  then  again  by  others  in  twos  and  threes. 


''  For  the  next  two  or  three  houi's  we  wit- 
nessed a  spectacle  whi(;h  can  never  fade  from 
my  memory.  The  shooting  stars  gradually 
increased  in  immber  until  sometimes  se\x^ral 
were  seen  at  once.  Sometimes  tliey  swept 
over  our  heads,  sometimes  to  the  riglit,  some- 
times to  the  left,  but  tliey  all  diverged  from 
the  east. 

''  As  the  inght  wore  on  the  constellation 
I.eo  ascended  a!)ove  the  hoi'izon,  and  then 
the  remarkable  character  of  the  sliower  was 
disclosed.  All  the  ti'acks  of  the  meteors 
I'adiated  from  FiCO.  Sometimes  a  niete(U' 
a})])eared  to  come  almost  dii'ectly  towards  us, 
and  then  its  path  was  so  foreslioi'tened  that 
it  had  hardly  any  a{)p]-eciable  length,  and 
looked  like  ait  ordinary  fixed  star  swelling 
inlo  brilliancy  and  then  as  ra,])idly  vanishing. 

"  Occasionally  huninous  trains  would  linger 
on  for  many  minutes  after  the  meteor  had 
flashed  across,  but  the  great  majority  of  the 
trains  in  this  shower  were  evanescent.  It 
would  be  im])ossible  to  say  how  many 
thousands  of  meteors  were;  seen,  each  one  of 
whif^h  was  In'ight  enough  to  have  elicited  a 
note  of  admiration  on  any  ordinary  in'ght.'' 

Such,  then,  is  the  great  lAHjnid  shower 
whic^h,  thirty-three  years  having  elapsed,  is 
du(*  to  retiUMi  again  in  Xovend)er,  and  for 
which  we  sliaJl  all  have  tui'ned  astronomei'S 
and  be  eagerly  on  the  look  out.  I  do  not 
wish  to  a{)pear  pessinn*sti(\  but  the  adnu'ssion 
nuist  be  madetliat  the  shower  of  hS;');),  l)y  all 
a(;counts,  was  more  brilliant  than  that  wln'ch 
followed  in  bSOd.  but  this  is  not;  necessarily 
evidence  that  the  shower  is  aj)precia}>ly 
dwindling.  And,  lest  it  be  said  that  I  am 
prone  to  exaggerate,  it  is  well  to  mention 
that  all  the  falling  meteors  shown  in  the 
accompanying  drawing  were  not  seen  at  the 
same  moment. 

The  periodicity  of  the  Leonid  shower  is  a 
comparatively  recent  discovery.  It  occurred 
in  the  year  1799,  and  again  in  1888,  and 
then  for  the  first  time  the  prediction  seems 
to  have  been  made  tliat  it  had  a  period  of 
about  thirty -three  years,  and  would  be 
returning  in  186(5.  The  verification  of  the 
prediction  in  tliat  year  led  to  old  records 
being  hunted  up,  and  numerous  instances  of 
the  appearances  of  the  shower  were  found, 
dating  back  several  centuries.  Historical 
records  commence  in  902  a.d.  In  that 
year  King  Ibrahim  Ben  Ahmed  died,  and 
xirabian  chroniclers  tell  us  "  that  night  there 
were  seen,  as  it  were  lances,  an  infinite 
number  of  stars,  whicli  scattered  themselves 
like  rain  to  right  and  left,  and  that  year 
was  called  the  Year  of  the  Stars." 
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A  veracious  Portuguese  chronicle  gives  a 
picturesque  account  of  the  shower  which 
occurred  in  the  year  1366  : — 

"  There  was  in  the  heavens  a  movement  of 
the  stars  such  as  men  never  before  saw  or 
heard  of.  At  midnight,  and  for  some  time 
after,  all  the  stars  moved  from  the  east  to 
the  west,  and  after  being  collected  together 
they  began  to  move,  some  in  one  direction, 
and  others  in  another.  And 
afterwards  thej  fell  from 
the  sky  in  such  numbers  and 
so  thickly  together  that  as 
they  descended  low  in  the 
air  they  seemed  large  and 
fiery,  and  the  sky  and  air 
seemed  to  be  in  flames,  and 
even  the  earth  appeared  as 
if  ready  to  take  fire." 

The  earliest  historians  of 
the  shower  speak  of  its 
coming  in  October.  The 
institution  of  the  New  Style 
calendar  has  since  picked 
up  eleven  days,  and  there 
has  besides  been  a  progres- 
sive shift  of  the  orbit,  as 
shown  in  the  diagram 
overleaf. 

One  recalls  the  story  of 
the  old  Northamptonshire 
farmer  who,  after  the 
Leonid  display  of  1866  went 
out  next  night  to  see  "  if 
any  of  the  stars  were  left 
in  the  sky."  Of  course, 
the  meteors  are  entirely 
^  distinct  from  the  fixed  stars, 
which  stand  apart  from 
them  many  millions  of  miles 
distant  in  the  deep  vault  of 
the  heavens,  but  this  fact 
was  not  always  grasped. 
All  the  old  chroniclers  write 
as  though  the  stars  them- 
selves in  their  courses  were 
showering  down  upon  the 
earth. 

The  Leonids  always  arrive 
in  our  skies  in  the  month  of  November,  and 
for  this  reason  are  commonly  known  as  "  the 
November  meteors,"  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  numerous  other  meteor  streams 
which  yield  us  inferior  displays  in  all  months 
of  the  year.  On  the  nights  of  November 
18th,  14th,  and  15th  the  earth,  in  its  journey 
round  the  sun,  crosses  the  broad  track  of  the 
meteors.  These  are  the  nights  on  which 
watch  must  be  kept.     It  is  a  spectacle  which 


anyone  may  enjoy,  without  need  of  telescopes 
or  other  paraphernalia.  Any  place  where 
there  is  a  good  horizon  and  a  clear  sweep  of 
sky^ — a  hill  for  preference — will  serve  as 
an  observing  station.  Meteors  dash  in  lines 
of  light  in  all  directions  across  the  sky,  but 
all  of  them  enter  the  earth's  atmosphere  as  if 
coming  straight  from  a  point  in  the  con- 
stellation Leo,  so  that  anyone  who  w^atches 


.AIETEOUS    SEEN   ON    THE    EAULY    MORNING    OF   NOVEMBER    14tH,    1866. 

this  area  of  the  sky  is  assured  the  best  view 
of  the  display. 

It  is  easily  found.  I  take  it  that  every- 
body knows  the  familiar  constellation  of 
the  Plough,  or  Great  Bear — or  Charles's 
Wain,  as  it  is  called  in  some  counties — 
which  towards  midnight  is  seen  high  over- 
head. This  constellation  is  of  great  value 
in  mapping  the  sky,  because  the  last  two 
stars  in  the  Plough — those  known  as  "  the 
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pointers  " — point  up  to  the  Pole  Star,  around 
which  the  wliole  heavens  revolve.  If  the 
line  of  the  pointers  be  carried,  not  upwards, 
but  down  towards  the  horizon,  there  will  be 
seen  a  large  group  of  bright  stars,  arranged 
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in  the  form  of  a  sickle.  This  is  the  sickle  of 
Leo,  from  which  the  Leonids  take  their 
name. 

Leo  rises  above  the  horizon  shortly  before 
midnight,  and  as  every  hour  passes  climbs 
higher  in  the  sky.  Near  the  centre  of  the 
sickle  is  the  radiant  point  from  which  all 
the  Leonid  meteors  emerge. 

I  may  add  that  the  culmination  of  the 
shower  is  expected  in  the  early  morning 
hours  of  Tuesday,  November  14th,  and  a 
night  free  from  clouds  is,  of  course,  essential 
if  the  spectacle  is  to  be  viewed  in  its  full 
grandeur.  There  will  be  a  thin  crescent 
moon. 

We  should  have  a  display  every  year  on 
these  November  nights  when  we  cross  their 
track  if  only  the  Leonids  w^ere  about,  but 
they  cluster  in  a  great  swarm,  and  it  is  only 
when  we  plunge  into  the  thick  of  the  swarm 
that  we  get  this  brilliant  spectacle  in  our 
skies.  We  cannot  handle  a  meteor,  because, 
as  has  been  said,  none  fall  to  earth,  but 
meteoric  dust,  the  debris  of  meteors  which 
have  been  destroyed  over  our  heads,  abounds, 
and  from  the  larger  aerolites  which  descend 
to  earth  we  can  form  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
what  their  substance  must  be. 

The  Leonid  swarm  is  composed  of  many 
myriads  of  flying  stones,  tiny  specks  of 
gravel  or  dust,  and  few  of  them  probably 
larger  than  a  pea,  which  are  grouped  in  a 
great  cluster  some  hundred  thousand  miles  in 
thickness.  Each  moves  on  its  separate  path, 
and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  its 
neighbour — an  atomic  world  complete  in 
itself,  obedient  to  the  same  forces  which 
control  the  earth  in  its  journey  round  the 
sun. 

Whence  the  meteors  originated  one 
hesitates  to  suggest.  Some  astronomers 
have  thought  that  they  may  be  matter  shot 
out  from  the  depths  of  the  earth  at  some 


remote  age  when  volcanoes  muc^h  more 
powerful  than  any  that  now  survive  were 
active,  from  some  other  world,  or  perhaps 
from  the  moon  ;  but  it  seems  more  likelj 
that  they  are  an  earlier  form  of  matter  out 
of  which  the  sun  itself  and  all  its  attendant 
planets  w^ere  fashioned.  We  know  that  they 
are  closely  allied  to  comets.  A  comet, 
named  after  its  discoverer  Tempel,  moves  in 
the  same  path  as  the  Leonids,  and  probably 
is  the  parent  of  the  swarm. 

Some  hopes  had  been  entertained 
that  photography  would  enable  us  to 
get  a  picture  of  the  swarm  approach- 
ing, but  apparently  the  meteors  are 
too  small  in  themselves,  and  too 
far  apart,  to  reflect  sufficient  sunlight  to 
leave  its  trace  on  the  most  highly  sensitive 
plate,  as  failure  has  so  far  attended  all  efforts 
at  the  end. 

We  see  the  Leonids  only  after  such  long 
intervals  by  reason  of  tlie  vast  extent  of 
the  orbit  along  which  they  travel.  We  need 
some  celestial  milestones  to  convey  an  idea 
of  what  it  is.  On  a  flue  night  the  planets 
stand  out  by  their  superior  radiance  among 
the  stars,  marking  off  distances  in  the  great 
vault  of  the  heavens.  That  nearest  to  us  is 
Mars,  "  the  ruddy  god  of  war,"  easily  to  be 
distinguished  as  a  bright  speck  of  reddish 
light  in  the  sky.  Next  comes  Jupiter,  the 
largest  and  brightest  planet  of  them  all. 

Farther  out  still  is  Saturn,  much  fainter 
and  less  easy  to  identify,  and  then  Uranus, 
too  remote  to  be  visible  to  the  unaided  eye 
— a  goodly  host.  Out  beyond  these,  beyond 
Uranus,  towards  the  confines  of  the  solar 
system,  to  a  distance  of  1,750,000,000  of  miles 
from  the  earth,  the  meteors  travel,  sweeping 
in  an  ellipse  so  vast  that  they  take  thirty- 
three  and  a  quarter  years  to  pass  over  it. 

When  beyond  Uranus  the  long  outward 
journey  of  the  meteors  ends,  and  they  turn 
again  towards  the  sun,  moving  slowly  at 
first,  but  each  day  increases  their  speed  until 
they  rush  into  our  atmosphere  with  a  velocity 
which  makes  the  Leonids  the  brightest  of  ail 
the  systems  of  shooting  stars.  When  they 
pass  the  earth  they  are  travelling  at  a  speed 
of  about  twenty-six  miles  a  second.  Re- 
member that  our  earth  is  itself  moving 
round  the  sun  at  a  speed  of  eighteen  miles 
a  second.  On  this  journey  the  earth  en- 
counters the  meteors  "front  on,"  so  that 
when  they  dash  into  our  atmosphere  they 
are  moving  at  the  almost  inconceivable 
velocity  of  forty-four  miles  a  second.  Little 
w^onder,  then,  that  the  intense  heat  which  is 
set  up  by  friction  with  the  atmosphere  dissi- 
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pates  each  of  them  in  a  second  or  two  into  a 
wisp  of  glowing  vapour. 

Of  course,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
bulk  are  destroyed  in  our  atmosphere  ;  the 
rest  travel  round  the  sun  and  onwards  in 
tlieir  interminahle  journey. 

The  lieonids  have  rather  a  romantic  story. 
Ijittle  as  it  is  that  we  see  of  them — for  the 
hash  of  light  whicli  first  tells  us  of  their 
existence  at  the  same  moment  tells  us  that 
they  liave  ceased  to  exist — one  of  the  most 
surprising  discoveries  made  concerning  them 
is  til  at  tliey  are  comparatively  new-comers  to 
the  sun's  family,  and  that  probably  at  no 
distant  time  their  s])lendonr  will  have  de- 
parted— distant,  that  is,  as  astronomical  time 
is  reckoned. 

Ages  ago  they  moved  freely  about  in  outer 
space,  until  their  journcyings,  or  the  move- 
ments of  the  sun  itself,  brought  them  within 
the  sphere  of  the  sun's  attraction.  The 
great  French  astronomer,  Leverrier,  calcu- 
lated that  in  tlie  year  126  A.i).  the  swarm 
approached  the  sun  on  a  path  very  different 
from  that  in  which  tliey  now  move,  and  if 
undisturbed  they  would  have  circled  round 
the  sun  and  thence  passed  out  of  our  system, 
probably  never  to  return. 

What,  then,  detained  them  ?  It  happened 
tliat  their  patli  brought  tliem  very  near  to 
Uranus,  so  near  as  almost  to  graze  him,  and 


the  gravitational  force  of  that  big  planet 
dragged  them  out  of  their  orbit  and  sent 
them  off  on  a  new  journey  round  the  sun  in 
a  closed  ellipse  in  which  they  can  never 
escape  from  the  sun's  dominion.  The  sun 
will  hold  them  captive  for  all  time,  but  the 
influence  of  that  original  pull  by  Urarnis  is 
still  making  itself  felt  on  the  sw^arm.  Some 
of  the  stones  were  diverted  into  closer  orbits 
than  others,  so  that  the  swarm  is  ever  ex- 
tending in  length  along  its  path. 

l)r.  Stoney  estimates  that  seventeen  cen- 
turies hence  the  train  of  tlie  Leonid  meteors 
will  have  doubled  its  present  length.  That 
being  so,  it  nuist  follow  that  in  the  lapse  of 
ages  the  swarm  will  be  entirely  broken  up, 
and  the  meteors,  instead  of  clustering  as  at 
present,  will  form  a  complete  ring  around 
the  whole  orbit. 

Still  there  will  be  a  I^eonid  shower,  but  it 
will  be  every  November,  instead  of  at  inter- 
vals of  thirty-three  years,  as  at  present,  and 
its  proportions  will  have  so  shrunk  that  it 
will  have  entirely  lost  its  old  magnificence, 
and  one  of  the  most  striking  glories  of  the 
heavens  will  have  departed. 

So,  like  much  else  in  the  skies,  the  great 
liConid  shower,  which  we  anticipate  with 
such  great  interest  next  November,  can  only 
be  ranked  as  a  temporary  phenomenon, 
having  its  day  and  passing  into  the  unseen. 
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By  E.  Nesbit.* 


Illustrated  hy  Frances  Bwan. 


HE  part  about 
bis  nobleness 
only  comes  at 
the  end,  but 
you  would  not 
understand  it 
unless  you 
knew  how  it 
began.  It  be- 
gan, like  nearly 
everything  else 
just  then,  with  treasure-seeking.  We  had 
several  ideas  about  that  time,  but  having  so 
little  chink  always  stood  in  the  way.  This 
was  the  case  with  H.  O.'s  idea  of  setthig  up 
a  cocoanut  shy  on  this  side  of  the  Heath, 
where  there  are  none  generally.  We  had  no 
sticks  or  wooden  balls,  and  the  greengrocer 
said  he  could  not  book  so  many  as  twelve 
dozen  cocoanuts  without  Mr.  Bastable's 
written  order.  x\nd  when  Alice  dressed  up 
Pincher  in  some  of  the  dolls'  clothes,  and  we 
made  up  our  minds  to  take  him  round  with 
an  organ  as  soon  as  we  had  taught  him  to 
dance,  we  were  stopped  at  once  by  Dicky's 
remembering  how  he  had  heard  that  an 
organ  cost  seven  hundred  pounds.  Of  course 
this  was  tlie  big  chm-ch  kind,  but  even  the 
ones  on  three  legs  cannot  be  got  for  one  and 
sevenpence,  which  was  all  we  had  when  we 
first  thought  of  it.  So  we  gave  that  up,  too. 
It  was  a  wet  day,  I  remember,  and  mutton 
hash  for  dinner,  xavj  tough,  with  pale  gravy 
with  lumps  in  it.  I  think  the  others  would 
have  left  a  good  deal  on  the  sides  of  their 
plates,  although  tliey  know  better,  only 
Oswald  said  it  was  a  savoury  stew  made  of 
red  deer  that  Edward  shot.  Bo  then  we  were 
the  children  of  the  New  Forest,  and  the 
mutton  tasted  much  better.  No  one  in  the 
New  Forest  minds  venison  being  tough  and 
the  gravy  pale. 

Then  we  had  some  liquorice  water  to  wind 
up  with,  and  then  Dicky  said,  "  This  reminds 
me." 

So  we  said,  "  What  of  ?  " 
Dicky   answered   us  at  once,  though  his 
moutli  was  full  of  bread  with  liquorice  stuck  in 
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it  to  look  like  cake.  You  should  not  speak  witli 
your  mouth  full,  even  to  your  own  relations, 
and  you  should  not  wipe  your  mouth  on  the 
back  of  your  hand,  but  on  your  handkerchief 
if  you  have  one.  Dicky  did  not  do  this. 
He  said — 

"Everyone  in  the  world  wants  money. 
Some  people  get  it.  The  people  wlio  get 
it  are  the  people  who  see  things.  I  have  seen 
one  thing." 

Oswald  said,  "  Out  with  it." 

"I  see  that  glass  bottles  only  cost  a  penny. 
H.  0.,  if  you  dare  to  snigger  I'll  send  you 
round  selling  old  bottles,  and  you  shan't  liave 
any  sweets  except  out  of  the  money  you  get 
for  them.     And  the  same  with  you,  Noel." 

"  Noel  wasn't  sniggering,"  said  Alice  in  a 
hurry ;  "  it  is  only  his  taking  so  much  interest 
in  what  you  were  saying  makes  him  look  like 
that.    Be  quiet,  H.O.    Do  go  on,  Dicky, dear." 

So  Dicky  went  on. 

"  There  must  be  hundreds  of  miUions  of 
bottles  of  medicine  sold  every  year,  because 
all  the  different  medicines  say,  '  Thousands 
of  cures  daily ' ;  and  if  you  only  take  that  as 
two  thousand,  which  it  must  be  at  least,  it 
mounts  up.  And  the  people  who  sell  them 
must  make  a  great  deal  of  money  by  them,  be- 
cause they  are  nearly  always  two  and  ninepence 
the  bottle,  and  three  and  sixpence  for  one 
nearly  double  the  size.  Now  the  bottles,  as 
I  was  saying,  don't  cost  anything  like  that." 

"  It's  the  medicine  that  costs  the  money," 
said  Dora  ;  "  look  how  expensive  jujubes  are 
at  the  chemist's." 

"  That's  only  because  they're  nice,"  Dicky 
explained  ;  "  nasty  things  are  not  dear.  Look 
what  a  lot  of  brimstone  you  get  for  a  penny, 
and  the  same  with  alum.  We  would  not  put 
the  nice  kinds  of  chemists'  things  in  our 
medicines." 

Then  he  went  on  to  tell  us  that  when  we 
had  invented  our  medicine  we  would  write 
and  tell  the  editor  about  it,  and  he  would 
put  it  in  the  paper,  and  then  people  would 
send  their  two  and  ninepence,  and  three  and 
six  for  the  bottle  nearly  double  the  size,  and 
then  when  the  medicine  had  cured  them  they 
would  write  to  the  paper  and  their  letters 
would  be  printed,  saying  how  they  had  been 
sufferers  for  years  and  never  thought  to  get 
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'  Dicky  went  right  into  the  water  with  hih  boots  on." 


about  again,  but  thanks  to  tlie  blessing  of 
our  ointment " 

Dora  interrupted  and  said,  '*  Not  ointment, 
it's  so  messy  "  ;  and  Alice  thought  so,  too. 
And  Dicky  said  he  did  not  mean  it,  he  was 
quite  decided  to  let  it  be  in  bottles.  So  now 
it  was  all  settled,  and  we  only  had  to  invent 
the  medicine.  You  might  think  that  was 
easy,  because  of  the  number  of  them  you  see 
in  the  paper  ;  but  it  is  much  harder  than  you 
think.  First,  we  had  to  decide  what  sort  of 
illness  we  should  like  to  cure,  and  a  "  heated 
discussion  ensued,"  like  in  Parliament. 

Dora  wanted  it  to  be  something  to  make 
the  complexion  of  dazzling  fairness  ;  but  we 
remembered  what  her  face  was  like  when  she 


washed  it  with  coal  tar  soap,  and  she  agreed 
that  perhaps  it  was  better  not.  Noel  w^anted 
to  make  the  medicine  first  and  then  find  out 
what  it  cured  ;  but  Dicky  tbouglit  not, 
because  there  are  so  many  more  medicines 
than  there  are  things  the  matter  with  you, 
so  it  would  be  easier  to  choose  the  disease 
first. 

Oswald  would  have  liked  wounds.  I  still 
think  it  was  a  good  idea,  and  if  we  had  done 
that,  what  followed  avouM  not  have  been  so  ; 
but  Dicky  said,  "  Who  has  wounds,  anyway— 
especially  now  there  aren't  any  wars  ?  We 
shouldn't  sell  a  bottle  a  day  I  "  So  Oswald 
gave  in,  because  he  knows  what  manners  are, 
and  it  was  Dicky's  idea.  H.O.  wanted  a  cure 
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for  the  uncomfortable  feeling  that  they  give 
you  powders  for,  but  we  explained  to  him 
that  grown-up  people  do  not  have  this 
feeling,  however  much  they  eat,  and  he 
agreed.  Dicky  said  he  didn't  care  a  straw 
what  the  loathsome  disease  was,  as  long  as 
we  settled  on  something  ;  and  then  Alice  said, 
"It  ought  to  be  something  very  common, 
and  only  one  thing.  Not  the  pains  in  the 
back  and  all  the  hundreds  of  things  the 
people  have  in  somebody's  syrup.  What's 
the  commonest  thing  of  all  ?  " 


to  catch  a  cold  and  try  what  cured  it.  We 
all  wanted  to  be  the  one,  but  it  was  Dicky's 
idea,  and  he  said  he  w^asn't  going  to  be  done 
out  of  it,  so  w^e  let  liim.  It  was  only  fair. 
He  left  off  his  vest  that  very  day,  and  next 
morning  he  stood  in  a  draught  in  his  niglit- 
gown  for  quite  a  long  w^iile.  And  we 
damped  his  dayshirt  with  the  nail-l)rusli 
before  he  put  it  on.  But  all  in  vain. 
They  always  tell  you  that  those  things  will 
give  you  cold,  but  we  found  that  it  was  not  so. 
Next  w^e  all  went  over  to  the  Park,  and 


'•The  ^irls  used  to  road 
aloud  to  Noel  all  day." 

And  at  once  we  all  said,  "  Colds." 

So  that  was  settled. 

Then  w^e  wTote  out  a  label  to  go  on  the 
bottle.  When  it  was  written,  it  w^ould  not 
go  on  the  Vinegar  bottle  that  we  had  got, 
but  we  knew  it  would  go  small  when  it  was 
printed.     It  was  like  this  : 

BASTABLE'S 

Certain  Cure   for  Colds,   Coughs,   Asthma,  and 

Shortness  of  Breath,  and  all  Infections 

OF  the  Chest. 

One  dose  gives  immediate  relief. 

It  will    cure  your   cold   in    one   bottle,   especially 

the  large  size  at  three  and  six. 

Order  at  once  of  the  Makers  to  prevent 

disappointment. 

Mahers:—D.  0.  R.  A.  N.   and  H.  O.  Bastable, 

150,  Lewisham  Road,  S.E. 

A  halfpenny  for  all  bottles  returned. 

***** 

Of  course  the  next  thing  w^as  for  one  of  us 


Dicky  went  right  into  the  water  with  his 
boots  on,  and  stood  there  as  long  as  he  could 
bear  it,  for  it  was  rather  cold,  and  we  stood 
and  cheered  him  on.  He  walked  home  in 
his  wet  clothes,  which  they  say  is  a  sure 
thing  ;  but  it  was  no  go,  though  his  boots 
w^ere  quite  spoiled.  And  three  days  after 
Noel  began  to  cough  and  sneeze. 

So  then  Dicky  said  it  was  not  fair. 

"1  can't  help  it,"  Noel  said  ;  "you  should 
have  caught  the  cold  yourself,  then  it 
wouldn't  have  come  to  me." 

And  Alice  said  slie  had  known  all  along 
that  Noel  oughtn't  to  have  stood  about  on 
the  bank  cheering  in  the  cold. 
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Noel  bad  to  go  to  bed,  and  tlieii  we  beg^aii 
to  make  the  medicines.  We  were  soi'ry  he 
was  out  of  it,  but  he  had  the  fun  of  taking 
the  things. 

We  made  a  great  many  medicines.  Alice 
made  herb  tea.  Slie  got  sage  and  thyme  and 
savory  and  marjoram,  and  boiled  them  all  up 
togetlier  with  salt  and  water  ;  but  she  would 
put  parsley  in,  too.  Oswald  is  sure  parsley  is 
not  a  herb.  It  is  only  put  on  the  cold  meat, 
and  you  are  not  supposed  to  eat  it.  It  kills 
parrots  to  eat  parsley,  I  believe.  I  expect  it 
was  tlie  parsley  that  disagreed  so  with  Noel. 
Tiie  medicine  did  not  seem  to  do  the  cough 
any  good. 

Oswald  got  a  penny  wortli  of  alum,  because 
it  is  so  cheap,  and  some  turpentine,  which 
everybody  knows  is  good  for  colds,  and  a 
little  sugar  and  an  aniseed  ball.  These  were 
mixed  in  a  bottle  with  water,  but  Eliza  threw 
it  away,  and  I  hadn't  any  money  to  get  more 
things  with. 

Dora  made  him  some  gruel,  and  he  said  it 
did  his  chxcst  good  ;  but  of  course  that  was 
no  use,  because  you  cannot  put  gruel  in 
bottles  and  say  it  is  medicine.  It  would  not 
be  honest,  ancl,  besides,  nobody  would  believe 
you. 

Dick  mixed  up  lemon  juice  and  sugar  and 
a  little  of  the  juice  of  the  red  fiannel  that 
Noel's  throat  was  done  up  in.  It  comes  out 
beautifully  in  hot  water.  Noel  took  this 
and  he  liked  it. 

Noel's  own  idea  w^as  liquorice,  and  we  let 
him  liave  it ;  but  it  is  too  plain  and  black  to 
sell  in  bottles  at  the  proper  price.  He  liked 
H.  O.'s  medicine  the  best,  which  was  silly  of 
him,  because  it  was  only  peppermints  melted 
in  hot  water  and  a  little  cobalt  to  make  it 
look  blue.  It's  all  right,  because  H.  O.'s  paint 
box  is  the  French  kind,  with  "  Ooidmirs  non 
vemneusps''  on  it.  This  means  you  may  suck 
your  brushes  if  you  want  to,  or  even  the 
paints,  if  you  are  a  very  little  boy. 

It  was  ra titer  jolly  while  Noel  liad  that 
cold.  He  had  a  tire  in  liis  bedroom,  which 
opens  out  of  Dicky's  and  Oswald's,  and  the 
girls  used  to  read  aloud  to  Noel  all  day  ;  tliey 
will  not  read  aloud  to  you  when  you  are  well. 
Father  was  away  at  Liverpool  on  business 
and  Albert's  uncle  was  at  Hastings.  We 
were  rather  glad  of  this,  because  we  wished 
to  give  all  tlie  medicines  a  fair  trial,  and 
grown-ups  ai'e  much  too  fond  of  interfering. 
As  if  we  should  liave  given  liim  anything 
poisonous  ! 

His  cold  went  on — it  was  worst  in  liis  head, 
but  it  was  not  one  of  the  kind  when  he  has 
to  have  poultices  and  cannot  sit  up  in   hed. 


But  when  it  had  been  in  his  head  a  week, 
Oswald  happened  to  tumble  over  Alice  on 
tlie  stairs.     When  we  got  up  she  was  crying. 

"  Don't  cry,  silly,"  Oswald  said  ;  "  yon 
know  I  didn't  hurt  you." 

He  was  very  sorry  if  he  had  hurt  her  ;  but 
you  ought  not  to  sit  on  the  stairs  in  the  dark 
and  let  other  people  tumble  over  you.  You 
ought  to  remember  how  beastly  it  is  for  them 
if  they  do  hurt  you. 

"Oh,  it's  not  that,  Oswald,"  Alice  said. 
"Don't  be  a  ])ig.  I  am  so  miserable.  Do 
be  kind  to  me." 

Bo  Oswald  thumped  her  on  the  back  and 
told  her  to  shut  up.  He  is  never  unkind  to 
those  in  distress. 

"  It's  about  Noel,"  she  said.  "  I'm  sure 
he's  very  ill ;  and  playing  about  witli  medicines 
is  all  very  well,  but  I  know  he's  ill — and 
Eliza  won't  send  for  the  doctor  ;  she  says  it's 
only  a  cold.  And  I  know  the  doctor's  bills 
are  awful.  I  heard  father  telling  Aunt  Emily 
so  in  the  summer.  But  he  is  ill,  and 
perhaps  he'll  die,  or  something." 

Then  she  began  to  cry  again.  Oswald 
thumped  her  again,  because  he  knows  how  a 
good  brother  ought  to  behave,  and  said, 
"  Cheer  up."  If  we  had  been  in  a  book, 
Oswald  would  have  embraced  his  little  sister 
tenderly  and  mingled  his  tears  with  hers. 

Tlien  Oswald  said,  "Why  not  write  to 
fatlier  ?  " 

And  slie  cried  more  and  more,  and  said, 
"  I've  lost  the  paper  with  tlie  address.  H.  0. 
had  it  to  draw  on  tlie  back  of,  and  I  can't 
find  it  now.  I've  looked  everywhere.  Fll 
tell  you  what  I'm  going  to  do.  No,  I  won't. 
But  I'm  going  out.  Don't  tell  the  others  ; 
and,  I  say,  Oswald,  do  pretend  I'm  in,  if 
Eliza  asks.    Promise." 

"Tell  me  what  you're  going  to  do," 
Oswald  said.  But  she  said,  "  No,"  and  there 
was  a  good  reason  why  not.  80  he  said  he 
Avouldn't  promise,  if  it  came  to  tliat.  Of 
course,  he  meant  to,  all  right,  but  it  did  seem 
mean  of  her  not  to  tell  her  kind  brother.  So 
Alice  went  out  by  tlie  side  door  while  Eliza  was 
setting  tea,  and  she  was  a  long  time  gone. 
She  was  not  in  to  tea.  When  Eliza  asked 
Oswald  where  Alice  was,  he  said  perhaps  she 
was  tidying  her  corner  drawer.  Girls  often 
do  this  and  it  takes  a  long  time.  Noel 
coughed  a  good  ])it  after  tea  and  asked  for 
Alice.  Oswald  told  him  she  was  doing  some- 
thing, and  it  was  a  secret.  Oswald  did  not 
tell  any  lies  even  to  sa\'e  his  sister.  When 
Alice  came  liack,  she  was  very  tired,  but  she 
Avhis])ere(l  to  Oswald  that  it  was  all  right. 
When  it  was  rather  late,  Eliza  said  she  was 
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going  out  to  post  a  letter.  This  always  takes 
her  an  hour,  because  she  will  go  to  the  post- 
office  across  the  Heath,  instead  of  the  pillar 
box.  A  boy  once  dropped  fusees  in  our  pillar 
bos  and  burnt  the  letters.  It  was  not  any 
of  us.  Eliza  told  us  about  it.  And  when 
there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  we  thought  it 
was  Eliza  come  back  and  that  she  had 
forgotten  the  back  door  key.  We  made  H.  0. 
go  down  to  open  the  door,  because  it  is  his 
place  to  run  about.  His  legs  are  younger 
than  ours.  And  we  heard  boots  on  the 
stairs,  besides  H.  O.'s — and  we  listened  spell- 
bound till  the  door  opened,  and  it  was 
Albert's  uncle,  and  he  blinked  as  he  came  in, 
because  we  had  made  up  such  a  jolly  good  fire. 

"  I  am  glad  you've  come,"  Oswald  said  ; 
"  Alice  began  to  think  Noel " 

Alice  stopped  him  and  her  face  was  very 
red  ;  her  nose  was  shiny,  too,  with  having 
cried  so  much  before  tea. 

She  said,  "  I  only  said  I  thought  he  ought 
to  have  the  doctor.  Don't  you  think  he 
ought  ? "  She  got  hold  of  Albert's  uncle 
and  held  on  to  him. 

"  Let's  have  a  look  at  you,  young  man," 
said  Albert's  uncle,  and  he  sat  down  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed.  It  is  a  rather  shaky  bed. 
The  bar  that  keeps  it  steady  underneath  got 
broken  when  we  were  playing  burglars  last 
winter.  It  was  our  crowbar.  He  began  to 
feel  Noel's  pulse,  and  went  on  talking. 

"  It  was  revealed  to  the  great  Arab 
physician  as  he  made  merry  in  his  tents  on 
the  pathless  plains  of  Hastings  tliat  the 
Presence  had  a  cold  in  its  head.  So  he 
immediately  seated  himself  on  the  magic 
carpet  and  bade  it  bear  him  hither,  only 
pausing  in  the  flight  to  buy  a  few  sweet- 
meats in  the  Bazaar." 

He  pulled  out  a  jolly  lot  of  chocolates, 
and  he  had  brought  some  butterscotch  and 
grapes  for  Noel.  When  we  had  said,  "  Thank 
you,"  he  went  on — 

"  The  physician's  are  the  words  of  wisdom  ; 
it  is  high  time  this  kid  was  asleep.  I  have 
spoken.     Ye  have  my  leave  to  depart." 

So  we  bunked,  and  Dora  and  Albert's 
uncle  made  Noel  comfortable  for  the  night. 
Then  they  came  to  the  nursery,  which  we 
had  gone  down  to,  and  he  sat  down  in  the 
Guy  Fawkes  chair  and  said,  "Now,  then." 

Alice  said,  "  You  may  tell  them  what  I  did. 
I  daresay  they'll  all  be  in  a  wax,  but  I  don't 
care." 

"  I  think  you  were  very  wise,"  said 
Albert's  uncle,  pulling  her  close  to  him  to  sit 
on  his  knee.  "I  am  very  glad  you  tele- 
graphed." 


So  then  Oswald  understood  what  Alice's 
secret  was.  She  had  gone  out  and  sent  a 
telegram  to  Albert's  uncle  at  Hastings. 
Afterwards  she  told  me  what  she  had  put  in 
the  telegram.  It  was,  "  Come  home.  We 
have  given  Noel  a  cold,  and  I  think  anc  are 
killing  him."  With  the  address  it  came  to 
tenpence  halfpenny. 

Then  Albert's  uncle  began  to  ask  ques- 
tions, and  it  all  came  out,  how  Dicky  had 
tried  to  catch  the  cold,  and  about  the 
medicines  and  all.  Albert's  uncle  looked 
very  serious. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said,  "  you're  old  enough 
not  to  play  the  fool  like  this.  Health  is  the 
best  thing  you've  got.  You  ought  to  know 
better  than  to  play  about  with  it  in  this  way. 
You  might  have  killed  your  little  brotlier." 

"We  gave  him  medicine,"  said  Dicky, 
and  then  we  had  to  tell  him  exactly  what 
medicines. 

"W^ell,"  he  said,  "you've  had  a  lucky 
escape  ;  but  poor  Noel — — " 

"  Oh,  do  you  think  he's  going  to  die  ?  " 
Alice  asked  that,  and  she  was  crying  again, 
and  so  were  some  of  the  others. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Albert's  uncle  ;  "  but  look 
here  !     Do  you  see  how  silly  you've  been  ? 

And  I  thought  you  promised  your  father " 

and  then  he  gave  us  a  long  talking- to.  He 
can  make  you  feel  most  awfully  small,  ki 
last  he  stopped,  and  we  said  we  were  very 
sorry,  and  he  said — 

"  You  know  I  promised  to  take  you  all  to 
the  pantomime." 

So  we  said,  "  Yes,"  and  we  knew  but  too 
well  that  now  he  wasn't  going  to.  Then  he 
went  on — 

"  Well,  I  will  take  you  if  you  like,  or  I 
will  take  Noel  to  tlie  sea  for  a  week  to  cure 
his  cold.     Which  is  it  to  be  ?  " 

Of  course  he  knew  we  should  say,  "  Take 
Noel,"  and  we  did,  but  Dicky  told  us  after- 
wards he  thought  it  was  hard  on  H.  0. 

Albert's  uncle  stayed  till  Eliza  came  in, 
and  then  he  said,  "  Good  night,"  in  a  way  that 
showed  us  all  w^as  forgiven  and  forgotten. 

So  we  went  to  bed.  It  must  have  been 
the  middle  of  the  night  when  Oswald 
Avoke  up  suddenly,  and  there  was  Alice,  with 
her  teeth  chattering,  shaking  him  to  wake 
him. 

"  Oh,  Oswald,"  she  said,  "  I  am  so  unhappy. 
Suppose  I  should  die  in  the  night." 

Oswald  told  her  to  go  to  bed  and  not  gas. 
But  she  said,  "  I  must  tell  you  ;  I  wish  I'd 
told  Albert's  uncle.  I'm  a  thief,  and  if  I  die 
to-niglit,  I  know  where  thieves  go  to." 

So  Oswald  saw  it  was  no  good,  and  he  sat 
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up  i?)  hed,  tliouii;}!    he   wjis  v(3ry  sleepy,  and        sixpence.     Alice  was  vei'y  unliappy,  but  not 
said,  "  <i()  nliead.'' 

So  Alice  stood  shi\'erinL^  in   liei'  tiiii'litirown 


and   suid 

''  I  hadn't  enouij^l!  irioney  for  tin;  telei^rain. 
Ho  I  took  Ihc  Ikk!  six])ence  out  of  the 
excheipier.      And  I  paid  for  it  with  tliat  and 


so  much  as  in  tlie  rnVlit  ;  you  can  he  \ery 
miserable  indeed  in  the  night  if  you  ha\'e 
done  anything  wrong  and  yon  ha])pen  to  l)e 
awake.     J  know  tliis  for  a  fact. 

None  of  us  had  any  money,  except   Eliza, 
and  she  wouldtfl  u"ive  us  aiiv  nnless  we  said 


(juite  (Miou'i'h  t(»  haNc  one  of  us  a 
eriininal  I'obbcr.      ( )h.  what  shall 


Oswald   liiought   a  niiiuitc  ;ind 
ihcn  he  said 

''  You'd   bctb.T   have  {oM    ni(\ 
lint    I    think  it  will    be  all   righl  if  we  pav  it 
back,     (io  to   bed.     ('r<»s<    with    you  !"      No. 
stupid!       Oidy.    an<»th('r  time  y«>uM    beitiM' 


what  foi'.  and  of  courM'  we  could  not  do 
that,  because^  of  tlx'  honour  of  tlie  family. 
And  Oswald  was  anxious  io  uct  the   sixjKMicc^ 


not     keep    s(('i'et</*      So   slu*   kis>«'d    Oswald.  to  gi\e  to  the    tdeu'raph    people,    because   he 

;ind  lie  let  }m'!*,  an<l  >iic  went   hack  l<»  bed.  feafcd    that,    the    badness   of     that     sixpence 

The    nc\t    da\    Albert's    UiX'le    took    Noel  might    ha\(^   been    b)und    out.,   and    that    the 

awaN-.    l»<-b>i'e   Oswald    had    time    to   persuade  police    might     come    up    b)r     Alice     at     any 

Alice  thai    we  oiio-ht    to   tell    1)11))   aboiu    the  moment.        I  doti't  thiid<  I  evei*  had  such  an 
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unhappj  day.  Of  course  we  could  have 
written  to  Albert's  uncle,  but  it  would  have 
taken  a  long  time,  and  every  delay  added  to 
Alice's  danger.  We  thought  and  thought, 
but  we  couldn't  think  of  any  way  to  get  that 
sixpence.  It  seems  a  small  sum,  but  Alice's 
liberty  depended  on  it,  and  though  Oswald 
wiis  very  anxious  to  be  noble,  he  could  not 
think  of  any  good  w^ay.  It  was  quite  late  in 
the  afternoon  when  Oswald  met  his  friend 
Mrs.  Leslie  on  the  Parade.  She  had  a  brown 
fur  coatandalot  of  yellow  flowers  in  her  hands. 
She  stopped  to  speak  to  me,  and  asked  how 
the  poet  was.  I  told  her  he  had  a  cold,  and 
I  wondered  if  she  would  lend  me  the  sixpence 
if  I  asked  her,  but  I  could  not  make  up  my 
mind  how  to  begin  to  say  it.  She  talked  to 
Oswald  for  a  bit,  and  then  she  suddenly  got 
into  a  cab,  and  said,  "I'd  no  idea  it  was  so 
late,"  and  told  the  man  where  to  go.  And 
just  as  she  started  she  shoved  the  yellow 
flowers  through  the  window  and  said,  "  For 
the  sick  poet,  with  my  love,"  and  was  driven 
off. 

Gentle  reader,  I  will  not  conceal  from  you 
w^hat  Oswald  did.  He  knew  all  about  not 
disgracing  the  family,  and  he  did  not  like 
doing  what  I  am  going  to  say  ;  they  were 
really  Noel's  flowers,  only  he  could  not  have 
them  sent  to  Hastings,  and  Oswald  knew  he 
would  say,  "Yes,"  if  we  asked  him.  Os- 
wald sacrificed  his  family  pride  because  of  his 
little  sister's  danger.  I  do  not  say  he  w^as  a 
noble  boy — that  is  what  others  said  of  the 
way  he  behaved.  I  just  tell  you  what  he 
did,  and  you  can  decide  for  yourself  about 
the  nobleness. 

He   put  on   his    oldest    clothes.       They 


are  much  older  than  any  you  would  think  he 
had  if  you  saw  him  when  he  is  tidy  ;  and 
he  took  those  yellow  chrysanthemums,  and 
he  walked  with  them  to  Greenwich  Station 
and  waited  for  the  trains  bringing  people 
from  London.  He  sold  those  flowers  in 
penny  bunches  and  he  got  tenpence  by  it. 

Then  he  went  to  the  telegraph  office  and 
said  to  the  lady  there,  "  A  little  girl  gave 
you  a  bad  sixpence  yesterday.  Here  are  six 
good  pennies." 

The  lady  said  she  had  not  noticed  it,  and 
never  mind,  but  Oswald  knew  that  "honesty 
is  the  best  policy,"  and  he  would  not  deign  to 
take  back  the  pennies.  So  she  said  she  would 
put  them  in  the  plate  on  Sunday.  She  is  a 
nice  lady.     I  like  the  way  she  does  her  hair. 

Then  Oswald  went  home  to  x\lice  and  told 
her,  and  she  hugged  him  and  said  he  was  a 
dear,  good,  kind  boy,  and  he  said,  "  Oh,  it's 
all  right." 

We  bought  peppermint  bullseyes  with  the 
foui  pence  we  had  over,  and  the  others  wanted 
to  know  where  we  got  the  money,  but  we 
would  not  tell.  Only  afterwards,  when  Noel 
came  home,  we  told  him,  because  they  were 
his  flowers,  and  he  said  I  was  quite  right. 
He  made  some  poetry  about  it.  I  only 
remember  one  bit  of  it — 

The  noble  youth  of  high  degree 
Consents  to  play  a  menial  part, 

All  for  his  sister  Alice's  sake, 

Who  was  so  dear  to  his  faithful  heart. 

But  Oswald  himself  has  never  bragged 
about  what  he  did. 


We  got  no  treasure  out  of   this  - 
you  count  the  peppermint  bullseyes. 


-unless 


VISITORS   TO    TUK    CAMP. 


CAMP]N( 


OUT     IN    BRITISH    COLUMBIA. 

By  W.  J.  Kerslake  Flinton. 


SOME  irreverent  satirist  once  remarked 
tliat  cani|)iiig  ont  Avas  eqnivalent  to 
"pio;gii]o-  it  ill  the  wood-yard."  it 
is  needless  to  add  tliat  the  i^'eneral  organisa- 
tion of  tliis  inisguided  individual  was  not 
snfficieutlv  comprehensive  to  grasp,  as  it 
were,  the  varied  delights  that  appeal  so 
nmch  to  the  experienced  camper.  Of  course 
there  niav  be  some  who  cannot  understand 
its  fascinations,  aaid  therefore  would  not 
nndergo  the  ordeal  if  the  chance  offered. 
But  so  are  there  those  who  liear  no  music  in 
the  roar  of  the  ocean,  nor  see  a  charm  in  the 
western  sunset. 

As  long  as  there  are  people  who  are 
strangers  to  tlie  s\veet  sounds  and  sights  of 
Nature,  and  who  fail  to  appreciate  any 
pleasurable  emotion  from  such  association, 
just  so  long  will  the  world  be  divided  into 
two  sections — on  the  one  hand  the  people 
who  love  the  freedom  of  tlie  camp,  and  the 
nnfortunate  candidates  for  our  commisei'a- 
tion  who  do  not  on  the  other. 

Camping  has  its  votaries,  in  no  mean 
dimensions,  in  this  country,  as  many  of  our 
rivers  bear  testimony  in  season,  and  vacations 
spent  in  this  fashion  form  delightful  food  for 
discussion  at  all  times. 

The  climate  in  British  Colund)ia,  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  island  and  mainland 
especially,  is  mild,  salu])rious,  and  healthy, 
and  superior  to  that  of  tlie  south  of  England. 
Diu'ing  sevei'al  months  of  the  year  the  rain- 
fall is  heavy  and  long  continued,  with  an 


ainiual  average  of,  say,  thirty  inches  on  Van- 
couver Island,  and  forty-live  in  the  lower 
maiidand.  As  a  large  quantity  of  the  timber 
in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  towns  is  depleted  year  by 
year,  this  average  is  being  gradually  reduced. 
In  this  section  of  the  province  snow  or  frost 
is  not  often  ex])erienced,  and  vegetation  re- 
mains green  and  the  flowers  bright  through 
tlie  greater  part  of  every  winter.  Summer 
makes  ample  amends  for  any  excess  of  mois- 
ture at  other  times,  and  may  be  said  to  begin 
in  good  earnest  about  June.  For  the  space 
of  four  months  the  weather  remains  delight- 
fully fine  and  liot,  w;itliout  variation  what- 
ever. The  bush,  on  all  sides,  owing  to  heat 
and  continued  drought,  becomes  ignited,  and 
some  discomfort  is  caused  thereby.  It  is 
then  that  the  necessity  of  a  change  is  felt, 
and  the  invitations  are  issued  and  the  camp 
party  made  up. 

Around  the  city  of  Yancouver  many 
excellent  sites  for  camp  can  be  secured.  On 
Greer's  Beach,  outside  the  entrance  to 
False  Creek,  many  hundreds  encamp  during 
the  summer  on  the  level  stretch  of  land  just 
above  the  water's  edge,  witli  a  grand  sweep 
of  sand  at  low  tide.  Others  travel  further 
out  into  English  Bay  and  select  a  site  on 
the  high  ground  on  the  south  side. 

We  will  now  assume  that  our  party  is 
complete  and  some  twenty  strong.  The 
boys  have  fixed  on  a  spot  just  above  the 
logging  camp,  witli  a  creek  dispensing  pure 
crystal   water  within  a  hundred  yards  of  it. 
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Our  goods  and  chattels  have  all  gone  down 
to  the  boathoiise  in  the  Baj,  and  we  are 
ready  to  embark.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
party  is  rich  in  craft,  as  we  can  count  no 
less  than  six  strong  Peterboro'  or  cedar 
canoes,  a  dug-out,  and  a  substantial  round- 
bottomed,  boat.  Each  of  these  is  in  turn 
despatched  with  an  appointed  load  across 
the  Bay,  and  in  due  course  w^e  are  all  safely 
located,  bag  and  baggage,  at  "Camptown," 
our  home  for  some  weeks  to  come. 

No  time  is  lost  on  arrival,  and  a  selected 
number  of  the  party  with  axes  and  cross-cut 
saws  start  in  and  soon  effect  a  clearance  large 
enough  to  admit  of  the  dining-tent,  twenty- 
two  feet  by  thirty  feet,  being  run  up.  Into 
this  we  put  all  our  available  property, 
passed  up,  hand  to  hand,  from  the  beach 
below.  The  tenderfoot  finds  thus  early 
that  his  position 
is  by  no  means 
a  sinecure,  and, 
lacking  the  ex- 
perience and 
finished  methods 
of  his  brethren, 
he  has,  perforce, 
to  submit  to 
much  dictation 
which  gives 
added  zest  to  the 
p  r  oc  eed  ings. 
The  ladies  of 
our  party,  acting 
up  to  their 
reputation  as 
respecters  of  law 
and  order,  are 
now  engaged  in 
a  vain  and  fruit- 
less endeavour  to  unearth  the  personal  estate 
of  its  respective  owners,  and,  as  can  be 
understood,  the  effort  calls  forth  peals  of 
merriment  and  is  generally  abandoned  at  an 
early  stage. 

Meanwhile  the  ring  of  axes  on  the  brush 
and  standing  timber  gives  evidence  of  other 
exertions  outside,  and  before  nightfall 
another  big  tent  is  ready,  and  arrangements 
made  to  receive  its  fair  occupants.  The 
beds  are  of  stretched  canvas  on  side  poles 
with  the  cross  supports  firmly  embedded 
in  the  ground,  and,  all  being  well  secured, 
we  foretell  pleasant  visitations  to  the  Land 
of  Nod.  From  the  tenderfoot  aforesaid, 
upwards,  all  have  W'orked  like  Trojans  this 
day,  and  the  China  cook's  attempts  in  the 
hastily  built  kitchen  in  the  rearground  are 
thoroughly   welcomed,   and    full   justice    is 


done  to  them.  The  men  turn  in  and  secure 
any  soft  spots  availal)le  on  the  heap  of  stuffs 
in  the  dining-tent. 

On  the  following  morning  w^e  are  early 
astir  and  the  work  of  clearing  is  renewed. 
By  breakfast  time  as  many  as  six  fresh  tents 
have  been  erected,  and  our  canvas  colony  is 
assuming  fair  dimensions.  Some  of  the 
men,  for  business  and  other  reasons,  then 
take  their  departure  for  towai  by  canoe,  and 
those  that  are  left  continue  the  w^ork  of 
improvement.  A  quantity  of  strong  fir  is 
cut,  brought  in,  and  the  framework  of  the 
kitchen  set  up  and  covered  with  strip  canvas, 
with  cedar  shingles  on  the  roof  and  weather 
side.  The  iron  stove  is  reset  and  w-e  are  now 
at  peace  concerning  that  important  depart- 
ment. The  smiling  visage  of  our  heathen  chef 
is  sufficient  warranty  that  the  work  is  Avell 
ordered.  Many  of  the  tents  are  floored 
with  fir  planks  secured  at  a  trifling 
cost  at  the  logging  camp,  or  boarded 
round  with  cedar  shakes,  by 
which  not  a  little  extra 
comfort  is  gained.  The 
provisions  for 
the  day  are  de- 
spatched from 
the  city  stores 
to  the  boat- 
house,  and 
brought  over 
when  the  canoes 
return  in  tiie 
evening,  so  that 
we  enjoy  all  the 
luxuries  of  the 
town  without 
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mconvenience. 


We  still  have 
plenty  to  occupy  our  time  during  the  first 
week,  as,  after  all  is  made  snug  above,  a 
breakwater  and  shelter  for  the  fleet  must  be 
constructed,  steps  leading  to  the  beach  cut 
and  railed,  and  last,  but  not  least,  hammocks 
slung  in  quiet,  peaceful  nooks  for  the  benefit 
of  the  weary.  In  the  end  a  substantial  fir 
railing  is  run  round  the  cliff,  rustic  and 
other  seats  are  set  up,  and  our  township  is 
complete.  Having  by  now  thoroughly  and 
conscientiously  earned  a  respite  from  labour, 
both  manual  and  physical,  we  disport 
ourselves  as  fancy  dictates. 

Our  position  is  one  of  exceeeding  beauty. 
Fifty  feet  below,  the  waters  of  the  Bay  are 
flashing  and  pulsing  in  the  summer  sunlight 
On  the  extreme  left  is  the  open  stretch  of  the 
Gulf  of  Georgia,  and  fronting  us  and  to  our 
right    is    the    coast    range    of    mountains, 
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llinlis;iil<l<  of  |'('(«t 
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of  dress,  and  each  iiMMninM" 
a|t|><'ars  in  w  hai  he  or  ^iic 
al  ihf  nionirnl  considiM'^ 
llic  nuKi  I'alionaf  at  lire. 
liifV'  is  now  <!nr  ryolr  nl' 
]>l(-asin'o.        Afwi-      tlic 

inortii!i<_^    ijM'jll     [H'opir    >n!'l 

I  !i('n!S{'i\('s  out,  ami  lit!!*' 
,iXroii])s  make  f  luMr  d'  par- 
Mii'c  tins  way  nv  that. 
Some  take  euiioes  and 
either    paddle    idly   about 
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of  lemon  soles,  flounders,  black  cod,  toiumj 
cod,  and  bull-heads  (this  latter  the  terror 
of  the  whiting  enthusiast)  are  iidded,  tlie 
thanks  of  the  commnnity  are  promptly 
bestowed.  By  the  way,  nobody  really  seems 
keenly  partial  to  the  delicacies  of  the  bag, 
for,  as  far  as  our  observation  goes,  the  fish 
seldom  arrive  at  the  pan.  Yet  the  blessings 
circulate,  nevertheless.  Our  China  boy  tried 
it  once,  and  once  only.  With  a  slight  swell 
on  he  began  to  rock  from  side  to  side  of  the 
canoe  in  most  dangerous  fashion,  lost  the 
little  colour  he  ever  possessed,  and  remarked 
faintly,  "  Too  nnichee  fishee."  His  meaning 
was  clearly  interpreted,  and  he  was  humanely 
landed,  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man. 

In  July  the  salmon  make  their  appearance. 


A   CAMP   BEDROOM. 


and  at  times  the  whole  surface  of  the  water 
is  disturbed  and  studded  with  their  shining 
bodies.  They  give  no  sport,  as  in  these 
waters  they  have  never  been  known  to  take 
a  fly,  and  the  only  variety  that  can  be 
secured  by  legitimate  means  is  the  Cohoe, 
that  runs  in  August  and  September.  With 
a  rod  and  troll  fair  numbers  can  be  taken. 
It  is  a  good  fighting  fish  and  its  flesh  is 
excellent  for  the  table.  The  ground  smelt, 
a  full-flavoured,  succulent  body,  visits  the 
sandy  flats  in  huge  shoals.  Any  quantity 
can  be  got  by  wading,  without  the  use  of  a 
net,  and  catching  them  in  the  hands  is  great 
fun. 

The  woods  behind  the  encampment  contain 
a  fair  amount  of   game.      A  little  off   the 


logging  trail  willow  grouse  are  found  occa- 
sionally, with  a  few  rabbits  and  wild  pigeon 
to  make  up  the  bag.  The  mink,  of  the 
weasel  tribe,  abounds  on  the  sliores,  and  can 
be  either  shot  or  trapped.  Bears  liave  been 
seen  by  onr  own  people  at  tlie  creek,  but  an 
organised  trip  across  tlieir  tracks  failed  to 
discover  their  whereabouts.  Later  in  the 
season  four  fine  skins  were  displayed  at  the 
logging  camp  near  by — the  result  of  too 
much  daring  on  the  part  of  Bruin's  family. 
Berry-gathering  is  another  delight  for  man 
and  maid.  Many  kinds  are  found  hereabouts, 
notably  the  salmon,  cushion,  wine,  huckle,  and 
blackberry,  of  which  the  pot  makes  no  dis- 
tinction, and  the  final  offering  in  the  shape  of 
camp  pudding  is  a  joy  to  all  partakers  thereof. 

A  particularly 
interesting  venture 
is  the  camp  news- 
pa  p  e  r  S  n  n  d  a  y 
edition,  rejoicing 
in  the  title  of  The 
Gampiotvn  Revieir. 
By  this  medium, 
with  all  the  short- 
comings of  one's 
dear  friends  at 
heart,  the  oppor- 
tunity is  taken  of 
paying  back  old 
scores  and  of  open- 
ing the  eyes  of  the 
general  cam  p 
public  to  the  fact 
that  things,  collec- 
tively speaking,  are 
not  really  all  they 
are  supposed  to  be. 
Everyone  enters 
into  the  fun  with 
great  gusto  and 
the  editorial  sanctum  is  besieged  with  kindly 
offers  of  help.  Advertisements  of  a  unique 
and  grotesque  order  flock  in,  the  latest 
foreign  and  home  news  is  freely  parodied, 
and  a  visitors'  list  published  in  full,  with 
various  personal  remarks  appended  to  each 
name. 

The  camp  fire 
amusements.  Massive  logs  have  been  stacked 
in  the  open  space  in  the  centre  and  ignited, 
and  all  and  sundry  are  seated  on  rugs,  with 
back  boards  erected  for  greater  comfort. 
Many  of  our  party  are  capable  performers  on 
the  mandolin,  guitar,  or  banjo,  and  the  air 
resounds  with  their  joyful  twang.  Every 
variety  of  coon,  comic,  coster,  and  sentimental 
lay  is  given  in  turn,  interspersed  with  choruses 


lends  cheer  to  the  evening 
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WASHINU  UP. 


that  all  can  attempt.  Ah  Sing  sometimes 
takes  a  hand  and  chants  a  Chinese  Wagnerism 
as  discordant  as  it  is  monstrous,  which  in 
extent  is  accurately  clocked  at  fifteen  minutes. 
The  poor  boj  is  duly  applauded  and  suitably 
refreshed  as  his  deserts  merit.  Coffee  is 
served,  and  then  the  party  retires. 

The  red-letter  day  of  the  season  is  regatta 
day.  Challenges  are  issued  to  our  friends 
across  the  Bay  to  meet  us  in  friendly  rivalry 
both  by  land  and  water.  A  prompt  accept- 
ance follows.  The  events  include  high  and 
long  jumping,  chmbing  the  rope,  single  and 
double  canoe  and  swimming  races,  with 
special  contests  for  the  ladies. 

As  all  things,  however  pleasant,  must  have 
a  termination,  so  it  is  with  camping.  In 
September  the  evenings  begin  to  get  damp 


and  chilly,  and  the  sea  fogs  are  apt  to  make 
their  annual  appearance.  A  date  is 
appointed  and  the  word  passed  round  to 
strike  camp.  Tents  are  lowered,  baggage 
packed,  useful  lumber  hidden  in  secure  places 
for  use  in  the  following  year,  and  the  spot 
so  recently  fair  and  well  ordered  rendered 
a  desolate  w^aste  again.  Then  back  to  town 
life  once  more,  after  a  jolly  and  healthful 
sojourn  of  some  ten  weeks  by  the  sea.  To 
the  dwellers  and  toilers  in  the  heat-laden 
city  it  is  an  inestimable  relief  to  be  able  to 
breathe  the  fresh  sea  air  and  have  all  the 
luxuries  of  the  camp  within  half  an  hour's 
journey  of  the  business  centre.  By  this  means 
the  majority  of  the  men-folk  are  able  to  attend 
strictly  to  their  vocations  without  hindrance, 
and  benefit  by  the  changed  mode  of  living. 
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CHA]>TER  XLir. 

^J^KKRESA    KEEPS   TIIOTH. 

Bl^T  tliey  bad  reckoned  wibhout  Theresa 
von  lijnar. 

(3()iirad  and  Joan  came  back  from 
the  mined  foi'tification,  silent  mostly,  but 
thrilled  with  the  thoughts  of  that  which  their 
eyes  liad  seen,  tlieir  ears  lieard.  Eacli  had 
listened  to  the  ])eating  of  the  other's  heart, 
l^oth  knevY  they  were  beloved.  Nothing 
coidd  idter  that  any  more  for  ever.  As  they 
had  gone  out  with  Theresa  watching  them 
from  the  dnsk  of  the  garden  arcades,  their 
hands  had  drawn  together.  Eyes  had 
souglit  answei'ing  eyes  at  each  dip  of  the 
path.  They  had  listened  for  the  finest 
shades  of  meaning  in  one  another's  voices, 
and  taken  coui'age  or  lost  hope  from  the 
droop  of  an  eyelid  or  tlie  (juiver  of  a 
syllable. 

Now^  all  was  clninged.  They  knew  that 
which  they  knew. 

The  orchard  of  the  lonely  grange  on  Isle 
Rugen  was  curionsly  out  of  keeping  with  its 
barren  snrroinidings.  Enclosed  within  the 
same  wall  as  the  (Iwelling-house,  it  was  the 
special  cai'c  of  tlie  Woi'dless  Man,  VA'hos.e 
many  years  of  pi'nning  and  digging  and 
watering,  undertaken  each  at  its  ])ropei' 
season,  had  resulted  in  a  golden  harvest  of 
Septend)er  fruit.  AVhen  Joan  aiid  Conrad 
(;ame  to  the  portal  which  gave  entrance  from 
without,  lo !  it  stood  open.  Tlie  sun  had 
l)een  shining  in  their  eyes,  and  the  place 
looked  very  slumberous  in  the  wdiite,  hazy 
glory  of  a  nortliern  day.  Tlie  path  which 
led  out  of  the  orchard  was  splashed  wn'th 
cool  shade.  Creen  leaves  shrined  fair  globes 
of  fi'uitage  fast  ripening  in  the  blowing  air 
and  steadfast  sun.  Up  the  path  towards 
them  as  they  stood  together  came  Theresa 
von  Eynar.  There  was  a  smile  on  her  face,  a 
large  and  kindly  graciousness  in  her  splendid 


*  Copyriii^lit,  18!){),   by  S.  K.  Crockett,   in  the  United 
States  of  America. 


eyes.  Her  hair  was  piled  and  ch'cled  about 
lier  head,  and  drawn  back  in  ruddy  golden 
masses  from  the  broad  white  ix)rehead. 
Autumn  was  Theresa's  season,  and  in  such 
surroundings  she  miglit  well  have  stood  for 
Ceres  or  Pomona,  with  apron  full  enough 
of  fruit  for  many  a  horn  of  plenty. 

8uch  large-limbed,  simple-natured  women 
as  Theresa  von  I^ynar  appear  to  gi-eatest 
advantage  in  autumn.  It  is  their  time  whcm 
the  day  of  apple-blossom  and  spring  flourish 
is  overpast,  and  when  that  which  these  fore- 
shadowed is  at  length  fulfilled.  Then  to  see 
sucli  a  one  emerge  from  an  orchard  close, 
and  approach  softly  smiling  out  of  the 
shadow  of  fruit  trees,  is  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  elder  gods.  Spi'ing,  on  the  other 
liand,  is  for  merry  maidens,  slips  of  unripe 
grace,  buds  from  the  schools.  Summor  is 
the  season  of  languorous  dryads  at  rest  in  tiie 
green  gloom  of  forests,  fanning  sunburnt 
cheeks  with  green  leafy  l)oughs  and  their 
dark  eyes  full  of  tlie  height  of  living.  Winter 
is  the  time  of  swift  lithe-limbed  girls  with 
heads  proudly  set,  who  through  the  white 
weatlier  carry  them  like  Dian  tlie  Huntress, 
their  dainty  cliins  dimpling  out  of  softening 
furs.  To  each  is  her  time  and  supremacy, 
though  a  certain  fa\ou]'ed  few  are  the 
mistresses  of  all.  They  move  like  a  part  of 
the  spring  wlien  cherry  l)lossoms  are  set 
against  a  sky  of  changeful  x\pril  blue.  They 
rejoice  when  dark-eyed  summer  wears  scarlet 
fiowers  in  her  hair,  shaded  by  green  leaves 
and  fanned  by  soft  airs.  Well-bosomed 
Ceres  herself,  smiling  luxui-iant  with  ripe 
li|)s,  is  not  fairer  than  they  at  the  time  of 
apple-gathering,  nor  yet  dainty  Winter, 
footing  it  as  lightly  over  the  frozen  snow. 

Joan,  an  it  liked  her,  could  have  triumplied 
in  all  these,  but  her  nature  was  too  simple 
to  care  about  the  impression  she  made, 
wdiile  Conrad  was  too  deep  in  love  to  notice 
any  difference  in  her  perfections. 

And  now  Theresa  von  Lynar,  the  w^oman 
who  had  given  her  beauty  and  her  life  like  a 
little  Valentine's  gift  into   the  hand  of  tlie 
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man  she  loved,  content  that  he  should  take 
or  throw  away  as  pleased  him  best  -Theresa 
von  Lynar  met  these  two,  who  in  their  new 
glory  of  renunciation  thought  that  they  had 
plumbed  the  abysses  of  love,  when  as  yet 
they  had  taken  no  more  than  a  single 
sounding  in  the  narrow  seas.  Bhe  stood 
looking  at  tlieni  as  they  came  towards  her, 
with  a  sympathy  that  was  more  tlian  mere 
tolerance. 

"  Our  Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand  is  growing 
into  a  woman,"  she  murmured  ;  and  some- 
thing she  had  thought  buried  deep  heaved 
in  lier  breast,  shaking  her  as  Enceladus  the 
Giant  shakes  Etna  when  he  turns  in  his  sleep. 
For  she  saw  in  the  girl  her  father's  likeness 
more  strongly  than  she  had  ever  seen  it  in 
her  own  son. 

"  You  have  faced  the  sunshine  !  "  Thus 
she  greeted  them  as  they  came.  "  Sit  awhile 
with  me  in  the  shade.  I  have  here  a  bower 
where  Maurice  loved  to  play — before  he  left 
me.  None  save  I  hath  entered  it  since  that 
day." 

So  saying,  she  led  the  way  along  an  alley 
of  pleached  green,  at  the  far  end  of  whicli 
they  could  see  the  solitary  figure  of  Max 
Ulrich,  in  the  full  sun,  bending  his  back  to 
his  gardening  tasks,  yet  at  the  same  time,  as 
was  his  custom,  keeping  so  near  his  mistress 
that  a  fluttered  kerchief  or  a  lifted  hand 
would  bring  him  instantly  to  her  side. 

It  was  a  small,  rustic,  eight-sided  lodge, 
thatched  witli  heather,  its  latticed  windows 
wide  open  and  creeper-grown,  to  which 
Theresa  led  them.  It  had  been  well  kept  ; 
and  when  Joan  found  herself  within,  a 
sudden  access  of  tenderness  for  this  lonely 
mother,  who  had  offered  herself  like  a 
sacrifice  upon  an  altar,  took  possession  of 
her. 

For  about  the  walls  was  fastened  a  dead 
child's  pitiful  armoury.  Home-made  swords 
of  lath,  arrows  winged  with  the  cast  feathers 
of  the  w^oodland,  crooked  bows,  the  broken 
crockery  of  a  hundred  imagined  ban(|uets — 
these,  and  many  more,  were  carefully  kept  in 
place  with  immediate  and  loving  care. 
Maurice  would  be  back  again  presently,  they 
seemed  to  say,  and  would  take  up  his  play 
just  where  he  left  it. 

No  cobwebs  hung  from  the  roof ;  the 
bows  were  duly  unstrung ;  and  though 
wooden  platters  and  rough  kitchen  equipage 
were  mingled  with  warlike  accoutrements  upon 
the  floor,  there  was  not  a  particle  of  dust  to 
be  seen  anywhere.  x4.s  they  sat  down  at  the 
mother's  bidding,  it  was  hard  to  persuade 
themselves  that  Maurice  von  Lynar  was  far 


off,  enduring  the  hardships  of  war  or  in 
deadly  peril  for  his  mistress.  He  might 
have  been  in  hiding  in  the  brushwood,  ready 
to  cry  "  Bo-peep  "  at  them  through  the  open 
door. 

There  was  silence  in  the  arbour  for  a 
space,  a  silence  which  no  one  of  the  three 
was  anxious  to  break.  For  Joan  thought  of 
her  promise,  Conrad  of  Joan,  and  Tlieresa 
of  her  son.     It  was  the  last  who  spoke. 

''  Somehow  to-day  it  is  borne  in  upon  me 
that  Kernsberg  has  fallen,  and  that  my  son 
is  in  his  enemy's  hands  !  " 

Joan  started  to  her  feet  and  thrust  her 
hands  a  little  out  in  front  of  her  as  if  to 
ward  oft'  a  blow. 

"  How  can  you  know  that  ?  "  she  cried. 
"  Wlio — —  ?  No  ;  it  cannot  be.  Kernsberg 
was  victualled  for  a  year.  It  was  filled  with 
bra\'e  men.  My  captains  are  staunch.  The 
thing  is  impossible." 

Theresa  von  Lynar,  with  her  eyes  on  the 
weaving  foliage  which  alternately  revealed 
and  eclipsed  the  ruddy  globes  of  the  apples 
on  the  orchard  trees,  slowly  shook  her  head. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  know,"  she 
said  ;  ''  nevertheless  I  know.  Here  is  some- 
thing which  tells  me."  She  laid  her  hand 
upon  her  heart.  "  Those  who  are  long 
alone  beside  the  sea  hear  voices  and  see 
visions." 

"  But  it  is  impossible,"  urged  Joan  ;  "  or, 
if  it  be  true,  why  am  I  kept  here  ?  I  will 
go  and  die  with  my  people  !  " 

"  It  is  my  son's  will,"  said  Theresa — "  the 
will  of  the  son  of  Henry  the  Lion.  He  is 
like  his  father — therefore  women  do  his  will ! " 

The  words  were  not  spoken  bitterly,  but  as 
a  simple  statement  of  fact. 

Joan  looked  at  this  woman  and  under- 
stood for  the  first  time  that  she  was  the 
strongest  spirit  of  all— greater  than  her  father, 
better  than  herself.  And  perhaps  because 
of  this  nobility  and  sacrifice  stirred  emulously 
in  her  own  breast. 

''  Madam,"  she  said,  looking  directly  at 
Theresa  von  Lynar,  "  it  is  time  that  you 
and  I  understood  each  other.  I  hold  myself 
no  true  Duchess  of  Hohenstein  so  long  as 
your  son  lives.  My  father's  compact  and 
condition  are  of  no  effect.  The  Diet  of  the 
Empire  would  cancel  them  in  a  moment.  I 
will  therefore  take  no  rest  till  this  thing  is 
made  clear.  I  swear  that  your  son  shall  be 
Duke  Maurice  and  sit  in  his  father's  place, 
as  is  right  and  fitting.  For  me,  I  ask  nothing 
but  the  daughter's  portion — a  grange  such  as 
this,  as  solitary  and  as  peaceful,  a  garden  to 
delve  and  a  beach  to  wander  upon  at  eve  !  " 
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As  slic  spoke,  Tliercsa's  eyes  suddenly 
brightened.  A  pi'ond  liigh  look  sat  on  the 
fulness  of  her  lips,  which  gniduallj  faded  as 
some  otlier  thought  asserted  its  supreniacy. 
She  rose,  and  going  straight  to  Joan,  for  the 
first  time  she  kissed  her  on  the  brow. 

"  Now  do  J  know,''  she  said,  "  that  von  are 
Henry  the  Lion's  (huighter.     That  is  s])oken 


as  if  consulting  some  unseen  presence.  "  No, 
1  have  vowed  my  vow.  Here  was  1  bidden  to 
stay  and  here  will  1  al)ide.  For  me  there 
was  no  sorrow^  in  any  liard  condition,  so  long 
as  he  laid  it  upon  me.  For  have  I  not  tasted 
with  liim  the  glory  of  life,  and  with  him 
plucked  out  the  heart  of  the  mystery  ?  That 
for  which  I  paid,  1  got.     My  lips  have  tasted 


■It   was  n  sni.'ill,   rustic  I(h1l;('  to  uiiicli  Tlieros.i   led  tlicm." 


as  he  wonld  liave  spoken  it.  It  is  greatly 
thought.     Yet  it  cannot  be." 

"  It  vshall  be  !  "  cried  Joan  imperiously. 

"  Nay,"  retinaied  I'heresa  von  liynar. 
"  Once  on  a  time  I  would  have  given  my  right 
hand  that  foi"  half  a  day,  for  one  liour,  men 
might  have  said  of  me  that  1  was  Henry  tlie 
Jjion's  wife,  and  my  son  liis  son  !  It  would 
have  been  I'ight  sweet.  Ah,  <b)d,  how  sweet 
it  would  have  mm  !  "  Blie  ])aiised  a  nH>ment 


botli  of  the  I'ree  of  Knowledge  and  of  the 
Tree  of  Life  for  tliese  two  grow  very  close 
togetlier,  the  one  to  the  otlier,  n])()n  tlie 
banks  of  the  "River  of  Death.  ]^)nt  for  my 
son,  this  thing  is  hai'der  to  gi\'e  up.  For 
on  him  lies  the  stain,  though  the  joy  and 
the  sin  were  mine  alone." 

"Maurice  of  llohenstein  shall  sit  in 
his  fatliei-'s  seat,"  said  Joan  firndy.  "  T  luive 
sworn  it.      If   1   liv(3   I   will  see  him  settled 
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tbere  with  my  captains  about  him.  Werner 
von  Orsehi  is  an  honest  man.  He  will  do  him 
justice.  Von  Dessauer  shall  get  him 
recognised,  and  Hugo  of  Plassenburg  shall 
stand  his  sponsor  before  the  Diet  of  the 
Empire." 

"  I  would  it  could  be  so,"  said  Theresa 
wistfully.  "  If  my  death  could  cause  this 
thing  righteously  to  come  to  pass,  how  gladly 
would  I  end  life  !  But  1  am  bound  by 
an  oath,  and  my  son  is  bound  because  I  am 
bound.  The  tribunal  is  not  the  Diet  of 
Ratisbon,  but  the  faithfulness  of  a  woman's 
heart.  Have  I  been  loyal  to  my  prince  these 
many  years,  so  that  now  shame  sits  on  my 
brow  as  gladly  as  a  crown  of  bay,  that  I 
should  fail  him  now  ?  Low  he  lies,  and  I 
may  never  stand  beside  his  sepulchre.  No 
son  of  mine  shall  sit  in  his  high  chair.  But 
if  in  any  sphere  of  sinful  or  imperfect  spirits, 
be  it  hell  or  purgatory,  he  and  I  shall 
encounter,  think  you  that  for  an  empire  I 
would  meet  him  shamed  ?  And  when  he  says, 
'  Woman  of  my  love,  hast  thou  kept  thy 
troth  ? '  shall  I  be  compelled  to  answer 
'No'?" 

"  But,"  urged  Joan,  "  this  thing  is  your 
son's  birthright.  My  father,  for  purposes  of 
state,  bound  my  happiness  to  a  man  I  loathed. 
I  have  cast  that  band  to  the  winds.  The 
fathers  cannot  bind  the  children,  no  more 
can  you  disinherit  your  son." 

Theresa  von  Lyuar  smiled  a  sad,  wise 
smile,  infinitely  patient,  infinitely  remote. 

"Ah,"  she  said,  "  you  think  so  ?  You  are 
young.  You  have  never  loved.  You  are 
his  daugnter,  not  his  wife.  One  day  you 
shall  know,  if  Grod  is  good  to  you  !  " 

At  this  Joan  smiled  in  her  turn.  She 
knew  what  she  knew. 

"You  may  think  you  know,"  returned 
Theresa,  her  calm  eyes  on  the  girl's  face, 
"  but  what  I  mean  by  loving  is  another 
matter.  The  band  you  broke  you  did  not 
make.  I  keep  the  vow  I  made.  With  clear 
eye,  undulled  brain,  willing  hand  1  made  it 
— because  he  willed  it.  Let  my  son  Maurice 
break  it,  if  he  can,  if  he  will — as  you  have 
broken  yours.  Only  let  him  never  more  call 
Theresa  von  Lynar  mother  !  " 

Joan  rose  to  depart.  Her  intent  had  not 
been  shaken,  though  she  was  impressed  by 
the  noble  heart  of  the  woman  who  had  been 
her  father's  wife.  But  she  also  had  vowed  a 
vow,  and  that  vow  she  would  keep.  The 
Sparhawk  should  yet  be  the  Eagle  of 
Kernsberg,  and  she,  Joan,  a  home-keeping 
housewife  nested  in  quietness,  a  barn-door 
fowl  about  the  orchards  of  Isle  Rugen. 


"Madam,"  she  said,  "your  word  is  your 
word.  But  so  is  that  of  Joan  of  Kernsberg. 
It  may  be  that  out  of  the  unseen  there  may 
leap  a  chance  which  shall  bring  all  to  pass, 
the  things  which  we  both  desire— without 
breaking  vows  or  loosing  of  the  bands  of 
obligation.  For  me,  being  no  more  than  a 
daughter,  I  will  keep  Duke  Henry's  will  only 
in  that  which  is  just  !  " 

"  And  I,"  said  Theresa  von  Lynar,  "  will 
keep  it,  just  or  unjust !  " 

Yet  Joan  smiled  as  she  went  out.  For 
she  had  been  countered  and  checkmated  in 
sacrifice.  She  had  met  a  nature  greater  than 
her  own,  and  with  the  truly  noble  that  is  the 
pleasure  of  pleasures.  In  such  things  only 
the  small  are  small,  only  the  worms  of  the 
earth  delight  to  crawl  upon  the  earth.  The 
great  and  the  wise  look  up  and  worship  the 
sun  above  them.  And  if  by  chance  their 
special  sun  prove  after  all  to  be  but  a  star, 
they  say,  "Ah,  if  we  had  only  been  near 
enough  it  would  have  been  a  sun  !  " 

All  the  while  Conrad  sat  very  still, 
listening  with  full  heart  to  that  which  it  did 
not  concern  him  to  interrupt.  But  within 
his  heart  he  said,  "  Woman,  wiien  she  is  true 
woman,  is  greater,  worthier,  fuller  than  any 
man — aye,  were  it  the  Holy  Father  himself. 
Perhaps  because  they  draw^  near  Christ  the 
Son  through  Mary  the  Mother  !  " 

But  Theresa  von  Lynar  sat  silent  and 
watched  the  girl  as  she  went  down  the  long 
path,  the  leafy  branches  spattering  alternate 
light  and  shadow  upon  her  slender  figure. 
Then  she  turned  sharply  upon  Conrad. 

"  And  now,  my  Lord  Cardinal,"  she  said, 
"  what  have  you  been  saying  to  my  husband's 
daughter  ?  " 

"I  have  been  teUing  her  that  I  love  her!" 
answered  Conrad  simply.  He  felt  that  what 
he  had  listened  to  gave  this  woman  a  right 
to  be  answered. 

"  And  what,  I  pray  you,  have  princes  of 
Holy  Church  to  do  with  love  ?  They  seek 
after  heavenly  things,  do  they  not  ?  Like 
the  angels,  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given 
in  marriage." 

"  I  know,"  said  Conrad  humbly,  and  with- 
out taking  the  least  offence.  "  I  know  it 
well.  But  I  have  put  off  the  armour  I  have 
not  proven.  The  burden  is  too  great  for  me. 
I  am  a  soldier — I  was  trained  a  soldier — yet 
because  I  was  born  after  my  brother  Louis, 
I  must  perforce  become  both  priest  and  holy 
cardinal.  Rather  a  thousand  times  would  I 
be  a  man-at-arms  and  carry  a  pike  !  " 

"  Then  am  I  to  understand  tliat  as  a 
soldier  you  told  the  Duchess  Joan  that  you 
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loved  her,  or  that  as  a  priest  you  forbade 
the  banns  ?  Or  did  you  wholly  forget  the 
little  circumstance  that  once  on  a  time  you 
yourself  married  her  to  your  brother  ?  ■' 

"  I  did  indeed  forget,"  said  Conrad,  with 
sincere  penitence  ;  "yet  must  you  not  blame 
me  too  sorely.  "1  was  carried  out  of 
myself '' 

"  The  Dnchess,  then,  rejected  your  suit 
with  contumely  ?  " 

Conrad  was  silent. 

"  How  should  a  great  lady  listen  to  her 
husband's  brother — and  a  priest  ?  "  Theresa 
went  on  remorselessly.  "What  said  the 
Lady  Joan  when  you  told  her  that  you  loved 
lier  ?  " 

"  The  words  she  spoke  I  cannot  repeat, 
but  when  she  ended  I  set  my  lips  to  her 
garment's  hem  as  reverently  as  ever  to  holy 
bread." 

The  slow  smile  came  again  over  the  face 
of  Theresa  von  Lynar,  the  smile  of  a  warworn 
veteran  who  watches  the  children  at  their 
drill. 

"  You  do  not  need  to  tell  me  what  she 
answered,  my  lord,"  she  said,  for  the  first 
time  leaving  out  the  ecclesiastic  title.  "  1 
know  !  " 

Conrad  stared  at  the  woman. 

"  She  told  you  that  she  loved  you  from 
the  first." 

"How  know  you  that?"  he  faltered. 
"None  must  hear  that  secret — none  mnst 
guess  it  ! " 

Theresa  von  Lynar  laughed  a  little  mellow 
langh,  in  which  a  keen  ear  might  have 
detected  how  richly  and  pleasantly  her  laugh 
must  once  have  sounded  to  her  lover  when 
her  pulses  beat  to  the  tune  of  gladness  and 
the  unbound  heart. 

"  Do  you  thirds  to  deceive  me,  Theresa, 
wliom  Henry  the  In'on  loved  ?  Have  1  been 
these  many  weeks  with  you  two  in  the  house 
and  not  seen  this  ?  Prince  Conrad,  I  knew 
it  that  night  of  the  storm  when  she  bent 
her  over  tlie  couch  on  which  you  lay.  '  I 
love,'  you  say  boldly,  and  you  tliink  great 
tilings  of  your  love.  But  she  loved  first 
as  she  will  love  most,  and  your  l)oasted  love 
will  never  overtake  hers— no,  not  though 
you  love  her  all  your  life.  .  .  .  Well,  what 
do  you  propose  to  do  ?  " 

Conrad  stood  a  moment  mutely  wrestling 
with  himself.  He  had  never  felt  Joan's  first 
instinctive  aversion  to  tin's  woman,  a  dislike 
even  yet  scarcely  ovei'come  for  Avomen 
distrust  women  till  tliey  lia\'e  vouched 
themselves  innocent,  and  often  even  then. 

"  My  lady,"  he  said,  "  the  Duchess  Joan 


has  showed  me  the  better  way.  Like  a  man, 
I  knew  not  what  I  asked,  nor  dared  to 
express  all  that  I  desired.  But  I  have 
learned  how  souls  can  be  united,  though 
bodies  are  separated.  I  will  not  touch  her 
hand  ;  I  will  not  kiss  her  lips.  Once  a  year 
only  will  I  see  her  in  the  flesh.  I  shall 
carry  out  my  duty,  made  at  least  less 
unworthy  by  her  example ■" 

"  And  think  you,"  said  Theresa,  "  that  in 
the  night  watclies  you  will  keep  this  charge  ? 
Will  not  her  face  come  between  you  and  the 
altar  ?  Will  not  her  image  float  before  you 
as  you  kneel  before  the  shrine  ?  Will  it  not 
blot  out  the  lines  as  you  read  vour  daily 
ofiice  ? " 

"I  know  it— I  know  it  too  well  !  "  said 
Conrad,  sinking  his  head  on  his  breast.  "  I 
am  not  worthy." 

"What,  then,  will  you  do  ?  Can  you  serve 
two  masters  ? "  persisted  the  inxpiisitor. 
"  Your  Scripture  says  not." 

A  larger  self  seemed  to  flame  and  dilate 
within  the  young  man. 

"One  thing  I  can  do,"  he  said— "like 
you,  I  can  obey.  She  bade  me  go  back  and 
do  my  duty.  I  cannot  bind  my  thought  ;  I 
cannot  change  my  heart ;  1  cannot  cast  my 
love  out.  I  have  heard  that  which  I  have 
heard,  and  I  cannot  forget ;  but  at  least  with 
the  body  1  can  obey.  I  will  perform  my 
vow  ;  1  will  keep  my  charge  to  the  letter, 
every  jot  and  tittle.  And  if  God  condemn 
me  for  a  hypocrite — well,  let  Him  !  He, 
and  not  I,  put  this  love  into  my  lieart.  My 
body  may  be  my  priesthood's — I  will  strive 
to  keep  it  clean  -  but  my  soul  is  my  lady's. 
For  that  let  Him  cast  both  soul  and  body 
into  hell -fire  if  He  will  !  " 

Theresa  von  Lynar  did  not  smile  any 
more.  Slie  held  out  her  hand  to  Conrad  of 
Courtland,  priest  and  prince. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  you  do  know  what  love 
is.  In  so  far  as  I  can  i  will  help  you  to  your 
heart's  desire." 

And  in  lier  turn  she  rose  and  passed  down 
through  the  leafy  avenues  of  the  orchard, 
over  which  the  westering  sun  was  already 
casting  rood -long  shadows. 


CHAPTER   XLTII. 

THE    WORDLESS    MAN   TAKES    A   PRISONER. 

It  was  the  hour  of  the  evening  meal  at  Isle 
Pugen.  The  September  day  piped  on  to  its 
melanclioly  close,  and  the  wild  geese  over- 
head called  down  unseen  from  the  ujjper  air 
that   the  storm   followed    hard    upon    their 
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backs.  At  the  table-head  sat  Theresa  von 
Ljnar,  her  largely  moulded  and  beantiful 
face  showing  no  sign  of  emotion.  Only 
great  quiet  dwelt  upon  it,  with  knowledge 
and  the  sympathy  of  the  proven  for  tlie 
untried.  On  either  side  of  her  were  Joan 
and  Prince  Conrad — not  sad,  neither  avoid- 
ing nor  seekmg  the  contingeuce  of  eye  and 
eye,  but  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  so  strange  a 
thing  is  love  once  declared,  happy  within 
their  heart  of  hearts. 

Then,  after  a  space  dutifully  left  un- 
occupied, came  Captains  Boris  and  Jorian  ; 
while  at  the  table -foot,,  opposite  to  the 
hostess,  towered  Werner  von  Orseln,  whose 
grey  beard  had  wagged  at  the  more  riotous 
board  of  Henry  the  Lion  of  Hohen stein. 

Werner  was  telling  an  interminable  story 
of  the  old  wars,  with  many  a  "  Thus  said  I  " 
and  "  So  did  he,"  ending  thus  : — "  There 
lay  I  on  my  back,  with  thirty  pagan  Wends 
ready  to  slit  my  lials  as  soon  as  they  could 
get  their  knives  between  my  gorget  and 
headpiece.  Gott !  but  1  said  every  prayer 
1  knew— they  were  not  many  in  those  days 
— all  in  two  minutes'  space,  as  I  lay  looking 
at  the  sky  through  my  visor  bars  and 
w^aiting  for  the  prick  of  the  Wendish  knife- 
points. 

"  But  even  as  I  looked  up,  lo  !  someone 
bestrode  me,  and  the  voice  T  loved  best  in  all 
the  world — no,  not  a  w^oman's,  God  send 
him  rest"  ("Amen  !  "  interjected  tlie  Lady 
Joan) — "  cried,  '  To  me,  Hohenstein  !  To 
me,  Kernsberg  !  '  And  tliough  my  head  was 
ringing  with  the  shock  of  falling,  and  my 
body  weak  from  many  wounds,  I  strove  to 
answer  that  call,  as  I  saw  my  master's  sword 
flicker  this  ww  and  that  over  my  head.  I 
half  rose  from  the  ground,  my  hilt  still  in 
my  hand — I  had  no  more  left  after  the  fight 
1  had  fought.  But  Henry  the  Lion  gave 
me  a  stamp  down  with  his  foot.  *  Lie  still, 
man,'  he  said  ;  '  do  not  interfere  in  a  little 
business  of  this  kind  ! '  And  with  his  one 
point  he  kept  a  score  at  bay,  crying  all  the 
time,  '  To  me,  Hohenstein  !  To  me,  Kerns- 
bergers  all  ! ' 

*'  And  when  the  enemy  fled,  did  he  w^ait 
till  tlie  bearers  came  ?  Well  I  wot,  hardly  ! 
Listead,  he  caught  me  over  his  shoulder  like 
an  empty  sack  when  one  goes  a-foraging — 
me,  Werner  von  Orseln,  that  am  built  like 
a  donjon  tower.  And  with  his  sword  still 
red  in  his  riglit  hand  he  bore  me  in,  only 
turning  aside  a  little  to  threaten  a  Wendish 
archer  who  would  have  sent  an  arrow^  into 
me  on  the  way.  By  the  knights  who  sit 
round  Karl's  table,  he  was  a  man  !  " 


And  then  to  their  feet  sprang  Boris  and 
Jorian,  who  Avere  judges  of  men. 

"  To  Prince  Henry  the  Lion,  hocli  !  "  they 
cried.     "  Drink  it  deep  to  his  memory  !  " 

And  with  tankard  and  wreathed  wine-cup 
they  quaff'ed  to  the  great  dead.  Standing 
up,  they  drank — his  daughter  also —all  save 
Theresa  von  Lynar.  She  sat  unmoved,  as 
if  the  toast  had  been  her  own  and  in  a 
moment  more  she  must  rise  to  give  them 
thanks.  For  the  look  on  her  face  said, 
"  After  all,  what  is  there  so  strange  in  that  ? 
Was  he  not  Henry  the  Lion — and  mine  ?  " 

For  there  is  no  joy  like  that  whicli  you 
may  see  on  a  woman's  face  when  a  great 
deed  is  told  of  the  man  she  loves. 

The  Kernsberg  soldiers  who  had  been 
trained  to  serve  at  table  had  stopped  tlieir 
duties  and  stood  fixed  in  complete  oblivion 
during  the  tale,  but  now  they  resumed  them 
and  the  simple  feast  continued.  Meanwhile  it 
had  been  growing  wilder  and  wilder  without, 
and  the  shrill  lament  of  the  wind  was  dis- 
tinctly heard  in  thcAvide  chimney  top.  Now 
and  then  in  a  lull,  broad  splashes  of  rain  fell 
solidly  into  the  red  embers  with  a  sound  like 
musket  balls  "  spatting  "  on  a  wall. 

Then  Theiesa  von  Lynar  looked  up. 

"  Where  is  Max  Ulrich  ?  "  she  said  ;  "  why 
does  he  delay  ?  " 

"  My  lady,"  one  of  the  men  of  Kernsberg 
answered,  saluting  ;  "  he  is  gone  across  the 
Haff  in  the  boat,  and  has  not  yet  returned." 

"  I  will  go  and  look  for  hini^ — nay,  do 
not  rise,  my  lord.  I  would  go  forth 
alone  !  " 

So,  snatching  a  cloak  from  the  prong  of  an 
antler  in  the  hall,  Theresa  went  out  into  the 
irregular  hooting  of  the  storm.  It  was  not 
yet  the  deepest  gloaming,  but  dull  grey 
clouds  like  hunted  cattle  scoured  across  the 
sky,  and  the  rising  thunder  of  the  waves  on 
the  shingle  propliesied  of  a  night  of  storm. 
Theresa  stood  a  long  time  bareheaded,  en- 
joying the  thresh  of  the  broad  drops  as  they 
struck  against  her  face  and  cooled  her 
throbbing  eyes.  Then  she  pulled  the  hood 
of  the  cloak  over  her  head. 

The  dead  was  conquerhig  the  quick  within 
her. 

"  I  have  known  a  man!''  she  said  ;  "what 
need  I  more  with  life  now  ?  The  man  I  loved 
is  dead.  I  thank  God  that  I  served  him — 
aye,  as  his  dog  served  him.  And  shall  I 
grow  disobedient  now  ?  No,  not  that  my 
son  might  sit  on  the  throne  of  the  Kaiser  !  " 

Theresa  stood  upon  tlie  inner  curve  of  the 
Hafi^  at  the  place  where  Max  Ulrich  was 
wont  to  pull  his  boat  ashore.     The  wind  was 
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was  silent,  and  then  she  went  on  in  the  low, 
even  voice  of  self  comnmning. 

"  What  to  nie  is  it  to  become  a  princess  ? 
Did  he,  for  whose  words  alone  I  cared,  not 
call  me  his  queen  ?  And  I  was  his  queen. 
In  the  black,  blank  day  of  my  uttei'uiost 
need  he  made  me  his  wife.  And  I  am  his 
wife.  What  want  I  more  with 
dignities  ? " 

Theresa  V(ui  Lviiar  was  sihMit 
awhile  and  then  she  added — 

"  Yet  tlie  yon  fig  Duchess,  his 
daughter,  means  well.  She  lias 
her  father's  s})irit.  And  my 
son-  -why  should  my  vow  bind 
him  r  Let  him  be  Duke,  if  so 
th(!  Fates  direct  and  Providence 
ahow.  Hut  for  me,  I  will  not 
stir  linger  or  uttei'  woi'd  to  hel}) 
him.  There  shall  ])e  neithei' 
angei*  nor  sadness  in  my  hus- 
l)an(rs  eyes  when  1  tell  him  how 
1  have  ol)ser\'ed  the  l)ond  !  " 

Again  she  kiss(Ml  a  hand  to- 
wards the  dead  man  who  lay 
so  deep  under  the  ponderous 
marble  at  Kernsbei'g.  Then 
with  a  gi'acious  gesture,  linger- 
ingly  and  with  the  misty  eyes 
of  loving  womanhood,  she  said 
her  lonely  farewells. 

"To  you,  belo\'ed,"'  she  nuu'- 
nuu'ed,  and  her  voice  Avas  low 
and  very  rich,  "  to  you,  beloved, 
whei'C  far  off  you  lie  !  Slee]) 
sound,  nor  think  the  time  long 
till  1'li.ei'esa  comes  to  you  !  " 

She  turned  and  walked  ba(;k, 
facM'ng  the  storm.  Iler  hood 
had  been  l)lown  from  her  head 
by  the  Furious  gusts  of  wind. 
Ihit  she  heeded  not.  She  had 
forgotten  ])oo]"  Max  Iflrich.  and 
♦Joan,  and  even  herself.  She  had 
forgotten  her  son.  Her  hand 
was  out  in  the  storm  now.  She 
did  not  di'aw  it  back,  though 
the  water  ran  from  hei'  finger- 
tij)S.  For  it  was  clasped  in  an 
unseen  gras]),  and  in  an  ear  that 
surely  heard  she  was  whispering 
her  heart's  troth,  "(lod  give 
it  to  me  to  do  one  deed — one  only  before  I 
die — that,  worthy  and  unashamed,  I  may 
meet  my  King." 

When  Theresa  re-entered  the  ludl  of  the 
grange  tlie  company  still  sat  as  slie  had  left 
them.  Only  at  the  low^er  end  of  the  board 
tlie  tliree  captains  conferred  together  in  low 


voices,  while  at  the  upper  rJoan  and  Prince 
Conrad  sat  gazing  full  at  each  other  as  if 
souls  could  be  drunk  in  through  the  eyes. 

With  a  certain  reluctance  whicli  yet  had 
no  shame  in  it,  they  plucked  glance  from 
glance  as  she  entered,  as  if  with  ditiiculty 
detacliing   spirits   wduch    had    been    joined. 
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liolflini;-  hy   the  ;inn  ;i  iiinn   Avitli   eves  l);in(l;ii;('(l  and 
liands  tiod  behind  liis  hack." 


xVt  which  Theresa,  recalled  to  herself, 
smiled. 

"  In  all  that  touches  not  my  vow^  I  will 
help  you  i\NO  !  "  she  tliouglit,  as  she  looked 
at  them.  For  true  love  came  closer  to  hei* 
than  anything  else  in  the  world. 

"There  is  no  sign  of  Max,"  she  said  aloud. 
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to  break  the  silence  of  constraint.  "  Perhaps 
he  has  waited  at  the  landing-place  on  the 
mainland  till  the  storm  should  abate— 
thongli  that  were  scarce  like  him,  either." 

KSlie  sat  down,  with  one  movement  of  her 
arm  casting  her  wet  cloak  over  the  back  of 
a  w^ooden  settle  wliich  fronted  a  fireplace 
where  green  pine  knots  crackled  and  explosive 
jets  of  steam  rushed  spitefully  outwards  into 
the  hall  wnth  a  hissing  sound. 

"  You  have  been  down  at  the  landing- 
place — on  such  a  night?"  said  Joan,  with 
some  remains  of  that  slight  awkwardness 
which  marks  the  interruption  of  a  more 
interesting  conversation. 

"  Yes,"  said  Theresa,  smiling  indulgently 
(for  she  had  been  in  like  case — such  a  great 
while  ago,  when  her  brothers  used  to  intrude). 
"  Yes,  I  have  been  at  the  landing-place. 
But  as  yet  the  storm  is  nothing,  thougli  the 
waves  will  be  herce  enough  if  Max  Ulrich  is 
coming  home  with  a  laden  boat  to  pull  in  the 
Avind's  eye." 

It  mattered  little  wdiat  she  said.  She 
had  helped  them  to  pass  the  bar,  and  the 
converse  could  now  proceed  over  smooth 
waters. 

Yet  there  is  no  need  to  report  it.  Joan 
and  Conrad  remained  and  spoke  they  scarce 
knew  what,  all  for  the  pleasui'e  of  eye 
answering  eye,  and  the  subtile  flattery  of 
voices  that  altered  by  the  millionth  of  a  tone 
each  time  they  addressed  one  another. 
Theresa  answered  vaguely  but  sufficiently, 
and  allowed  herself  to  dream,  till  to  her 
yearning  gaze  honest  sturdy  AYerner  grew 
misty  and  his  bluff  figure  resolved  itself  into 
that  nobler  and  more  kingly  which  for  years 
had  fronted  her  at  the  table's  end  w^here 
now^  the  chief  captain  sat. 

Meanwhile  Jorian  and  Boris  exchanged 
meaning  and  covert  glances,  asking  each 
other  when  this  dull  dinner  parade  would 
be  over,  so  that  they  might  loosen  leathern 
points,  nndo  buttons,  and  stretch  legs  on 
benches  with  a  tankard  of  ale  at  each  right 
elbow,  according  to  tlie  wont  of  stout  war- 
captains  not  quite  so  young  as  they  once  were. 

Thus  they  were  sitting  when  there  came  a 
clamour  at  the  outer  door,  the  noise  of 
voices,  then  a  soldier's  challenge,  and  Max 
Ulrich's  weird  answer — a  sound  almost  like 
the  howl  of  a  wolf  cut  off  shoro  in.  his  tliroat 
by  the  hand  tluit  strangles  him. 

"  There  he  is  at  last  !  "  cried  all  in  the 
dining-ludl  of  tlie  grange. 

"  Tliank  God  !  "  nnu'nuired  Theresa.  For 
the  man  wanting  words  had  known  Henry 
the  Lion. 


They  waited  the  long  moment  of  suspense 
till  the  door  behind  Werner  was  thrust  open 
and  the  dumb  man  came  in,  drenched  and 
dripping.  He  w^as  holding  by  the  arm  a 
man  as  tall  as  himself,  grey  and  gaunt,  who 
fronted  the  company  with  eyes  bandaged 
and  hands  tied  behind  his  back.  Max 
Ulrich  had  a  sharp  knife  in  his  hand  with  a 
thin  and  slightly  curved  blade,  and  as  he 
thrust  the  pinioned  man  before  him  into  the 
full  light  of  the  candles,  he  made  signs  that, 
if  his  lady  wislied  it,  he  was  prepared  to 
despatch  his  prisoner  on  the  spot.  His  lips 
moved  rapidly  and  he  seemed  to  l)e  forming 
words  and  sentences.  His  mistress  followed 
these  movements  with  the  closest  attention. 

"He  says,"  she  began  to  translate,  "  that 
he  met  this  man  on  the  further  side.  He 
said  that  he  had  a  message  for  Isle  Kugen, 
and  refused  to  turn  l)ack  on  any  condition. 
So  Max  blindfolded,  bound,  and  gagged  him, 
he  being  willing  to  be  bound.  And  now  he 
waits  our  pleasure." 

"  Let  him  be  unloosed,"  said  Joan,  gazing 
eagerly  at  the  prisoner,  and  Theresa  made 
the  sign. 

Stolidly  Ulrich  nnbound  the  broad  ban- 
dage from  the  man's  eyes,  and  a  grey 
badger's  brush  of  upright  stubble  rose  slowdy 
above  a  high  narrow  brow,  like  laid  corn 
that  dries  in  the  sun. 

"  Alt  Pikker  !  "  said  Joan  of  the  Sword 
Hand,  starting  to  her  feet. 

"  Alt  Pikker  !  "  cried  in  varied  tones  of 
wonderment  Werner  von  Orseln  and  the  two 
captains  of  Plassenburg,  Jorian  and  Boris. 

And  Alt  I^ikker  it  surely  was. 


CHAPTEB    XLIV. 

TO   THE    RESCUE. 

But  the  late  prisoner  did  not  speak  at  once, 
though  his  captors  stood  back  as  though  to 
permit  him  to  explain  himself.  He  was  still 
bound  and  gagged.  Discovering  which.  Max 
in  a  very  philosopbi(^al  and  leisurely  manner 
assisted  him  to  relieve  himself  of  a  rolled 
kerchief  which  had  been  placed  in  his 
mouth. 

Even  then  his  throat  refused  its  office  till 
W^erner  von  Orseln  handed  him  a  great  cup 
of  wine  from  which  he  drank  deeply. 

"  Speak  !  "  said  Joan.  "  What  disaster  has 
brought  you  here  ?     Is  Kernsberg  taken  ?  " 

"  T'he  Eagle's  Nest  is  harried,  my  lady,  but 
that  is  not  what  hatli  brought  me  hither  !  " 

"  Have  they  found  out  this  my — prison  ? 
Are  they  coming  to  capture  me  ?  " 
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"  Neither,"  returned  Alt  Pikker.  "  Man- 
rice  von  Lynar  is  in  the  hands  of  his  cruel 
enemies,  and  on  the  day  after  to-morrow,  at 
sunrise,  he  is  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  wild 
horses." 

"  Why  ?  Wherefore  ?  In  what  place  ? 
Who  would  dare  ?  "  came  from  all  about  the 
table ;  but  the  mother  of  the  young  man  sat 
silent  as  if  she  had  not  heard. 

"  To  save  Kernsberg  from  sack  by  the 
Muscovites,  Maurice  von  Lynar  went  to 
Courtland  in  the  guise  of  the  Tjady  Joan. 
At  the  fords  of  the  Alia  we  delivered  him 
up  !  " 

"  You  delivered  him  up  ?  "  cried  Theresa 
suddenly.  "  Then  you  shall  die  !  Max 
Ulrich,  your  knife  !  " 

The  dumb  man  gave  tlie  knife  in  a 
moment,  but  Theresa  had  not  time  to 
approach. 

"I  w^ent  with  him,"  said  Alt  Pikker 
calmly. 

*'  You  went  with  him,"  repeated  his 
mother  after  a  moment,  not  understanding. 

"  Could  I  let  the  young  man  go  alone  into 
tlie  midst  of  his  enemies  ?  " 

"  He  w^ent  for  my  sake  ! "  moaned  Joan. 
"  He  is  to  die  for  me  !  " 

"Nay,"  corrected  Alt  Pikker,  "he  is  to 
die  for  wedding  the  Princess  Margaret  of 
Courtland  !  " 

Again  they  cried  out  upon  him  in  utmost 
astonishment — that  is,  all  the  men. 

"  Maurice  von  Lynar  has  married  the 
Princess  Margaret  of  Courtland  ?  Im- 
possible ! " 

"  And  why  should  he  not  ?  "  his  mother 
cried  out. 

"  I  expected  it  from  the  first  !  "  quoth 
Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand,  disdainful  of  their 
masculine  ignorance. 

"  Well,"  put  in  Alt  Pikker,  "  at  all  events, 
be  hath  married  the  Princess.  Or  she  has 
married  him,  which  is  the  same  thing  ! " 

"  But  wliy  ?  We  knew  nothing  of  this  ! 
He  told  us  nothing.  We  thought  he  went 
for  our  lady's  sake  to  Courtland  !  Why  did 
he  marry  her  ?  "  cried  severally  von  Orseln 
and  the  Plassenburg  captains. 

"  Why  ?  "  said  Theresa,  the  mother,  with 
assurance.  "  Because  he  loved  her,  doubtless. 
How  ?     Because  he  was  his  father's  son  !  " 

And  Theresa  being  calm  and  stilling 
the  others,  Alt  Pikker  got  time  to  tell  his 
tale.  There  was  silence  in  the  grange  of  Isle 
Eugen  while  it  was  being  told,  and  even 
when  it  was  ended  for  a  space  none  spoke. 
But  Theresa  smiled  well-pleased  and  said  in 
her  heart,  "  I  thank  God  !    My  son  also  shall 


meet  Henry  the  Lion  face  to  face  and  not 
be  ashamed." 

After  that  they  made  their  plans. 

"I  will  go,"  said  Conrad,  "for  I  have 
influence  with  my  brother — or,  if  not  with 
him,  at  least  with  the  folk  of  Courtland.  We 
will  stop  this  heathenish  abomination." 

"  I  will  go,"  said  Theresa,  "  because  he  is 
my  son.     God  will  show  me  a  way  to  help 

m. 

"We  will  all  go,"  chorused  the  captains; 
"  that  is — all  save  Werner ■" 

"All  except  Boris !  " 

"  All  except  Jorian !  " 

"Who  will  remain  here 


on   Isle    Rugen 
They  looked  at 


with  the  Duchess  Joan  ?  " 
each  other  as  they  spoke. 

"  You  need  not  trouble  yourselves  !  I 
will  not  remain  on  Isle  Rugen — ^not  an 
hour,"  said  Joan.  "Whoever  stays,  I  go. 
Think  you  that  I  will  permit  this  man 
to  die  in  my  stead  ?  We  will  go  to  Court- 
land.  We  will  tell  Prince  Louis  that  I  am 
no  duchess,  but  only  the  sister  of  a  duke. 
We  will  prove  to  him  that  my  father's 
boud  of  heritage-brotherhood  is  null  and 
void.  And  then  we  will  see  whether  he 
is  willing  to  turn  the  princedom  upside 
down  for  such  a  dowerless  wife  as  I !  " 

"  For  such  a  wife,"  thought  Conrad,  "  I 
would  turn  the  universe  upside  dowm,  though 
she  stood  in  a  beggar's  kirtle  !  " 

But  being  loyally  bound  by  his  promise 
he  said  nothing. 

It  was  Theresa  von  Lynar  who  put  the 
matter  practically. 

"At  a  farm  on  the  maiidand,  hidden 
among  the  salt  marshes,  there  are  horses — 
those  you  brought  with  you  and  others. 
They  are  in  waiting  for  such  an  emergency. 
Max  will  bring  them  to  the  landing-place. 
Three  or  four  of  yoiu^  guard  must  accompany 
him.  The  rest  will  make  ready,  and  at  the 
first  dawn  we  will  set  out.  There  is  yet 
time  to  save  my  son  !  " 

She  added  in  her  heart,  "  Or,  if  not,  then 
to  avenge  him." 

Strangely  enough,  Theresa  was  the  least 
downcast  of  the  party.  Death  seemed  a 
thing  so  little  to  her,  even  so  desirable,  that 
though  the  matter  concerned  her  son's  life, 
she  commanded  herself  and  laid  her  plans  as 
coolly  as  if  she  had  been  preparing  a  dinner 
in  the  grange  of  Isle  Rugen. 

But  her  heart  was  proud  within  her  with 
a  great  pride. 

"He  is  Henry  the  Lion's  son.  He  was 
born  a  duke.  He  has  married  a  princess. 
He  has  tasted  love  and  known  sacrifice.     If 


JOAN  OF  THE  SWORD. 


1)0  (lies,  il  will  be  for  the  sake  of  liis  si8t(3]''s 
liorioiir.  'Tis  no  |)a(l  record  for  tueiity 
years.  Tliese  tliin<,^B  he  will  count  liii^h 
above  fame  and  lejii>;tli  of  days  !  " 


Tlie  little  coinpaiiv  which  set  oat  from 
Isle  Rii,ii-en  to  ride  to  Courtland  bad  wo 
tbou<>:bt  or  intention  of  rescnino;  Manrice 
von  Lynai'  by  force  of  ai'ms.  Tliey  knew 
their  own  impotence  far  too  exactly.  Yet 
each  of  tlie  leaders  had  a  plan  of  action 
thongiit  ont,  to  be  pnrsued  when  tlie  city  was 
reached. 

if  her  rennnciation  of  her  dignities  were 
lang'hed  at,  as  she  feared,  there  was  nothing- 
for  Joan  bnt  to  deliver  herself  to  Prince 
Louis.  She  had  resoh-ed  to  promise  to  be 
his  wife  and  princess  in  all  that  it  concerned 
the  outer  woiid  to  see.  Their  |)rovinces 
would  be  united,  Kernsberg  and  Hohenstein 
delivered  into  his  hand. 

On  his  part,  Werner  von  Orseln  was  pre- 
pared to  point  out  to  the  l^ince  of  Court- 
land  that  with  Joan  as  his  wife  and  the 
armies  and  lewies  of  Hohenstein  added  to 
his  own  under  the  S|)arhawk's  leadership,  he 
would  be  in  a  position  to  do  without  tlie 
aid  of  tlie  Prince  of  Muscovy  altogether. 
Further,  that  in  case  of  attack  from  tlie 
north,  not  only  Plassenl)urg  and  the  Mark, 
but  all  the  Teutonic  P)ond  must  I'ally  to  his 
side. 

P)oris  and  Joriaii,  being  stout-hearted 
captains  of  men-at-a,]'ms,  wei'e  ready  for  any- 
thing. But  though  their  swoi'ds  were 
loosened  in  their  sheaths  to  be  prepared  for 
any  assault,  tliey  were  resolved  also  to  give 
what  official  (lignity  they  could  to  their 
mission  by  a  free  use  of  tlie  names  of  their 
master  and  mistress,  the  Prince  Hugo  and 
Princess  Helene  of  IMassenburg.  ^Fhey  wei'c 
sorry  now  that  they  had  left  their  ci'odentials 
behind  them,  at  Kei'usberg,  but  they  meant 
to  make  conhdence  and  assured  countenances 
go  as  far  as  they  would. 

Conrad,  who  was  intimately  ac(piainto(l 
with  the  character  of  his  bi'other,  and  who 
knew  liow  entirely  he  was  under  the  dominion 
of  Prince  Ivan,  liad  resolved  to  use  all  powei's, 
ecclesiastical  and  secular,  wliich  his  position 
as  titular  I^rince  of  the  Church  put  within 
his  rea,(;h.  To  saAc  the  Sparhawk  from  a^ 
bloody  and  disgraceful  death  he  would  invoke 
upon  Courtland  e\'en  the  drc^ad  (;urse  of  the 
(Ireater  Kx(H)mmunication.  With  his  faith- 
ful priests  ai'ound  him  he  would  seek  his 
bi'othei',  and,  if  necessary,  on  the  very  execu- 
tion place  itself,  or  from  the  high  altar  of 


the  cathedral,  pronounce  the  dread  "Anathema 
sit."  He  knew  his  brother  well  enough  to  be 
sure  that  this  threat  would  shake  his  soul 
with  terror,  and  that  sucli  a  curse  laid  on  a 
city  like  Courtland,  not  too  sul)servient  at 
any  time,  would  provoke  a  rebellion  which 
w^oiild  shake  the  jiower  of  pi'inces  far  more 
securely  seated  than  I^i'ince  Louis. 

The  only  one  of  the  party  wholly  without 
a  settled  |)lan  was  the  woman  most  deeply 
interested.  Theresa  von  Ijynai'  simply  rode 
to  Courtland  to  sa>'e  her  son  or  to  die  wn'th 
him.  She  alone  had  no  influence  with  Prince 
Louis,  no  wea])on  to  use  against  him  except 
her  woman's  wit. 

As  the  cavalcade  rode  on,  though  few,  they 
made  a  not  ungallant  sliow.  For  Theresa 
had  clad  Prince  Conrad  in  a  cocit  of  mail 
which  had  once  belonged  to  Henry  the  Liou. 
Joan  glittered  by  his  side  in  a  corselet  of 
steel  rings,  while  Werner  von  Orselii  and 
the  two  ca.|)tains  of  Plassenl)Ui'g  followed 
fully  armed,  their  accoutrement  sliiuing  with 
the  buniishing  of  many  idle  weeks.  These, 
with  the  men-at-arms  liehiud  them,  made  up 
sucli  an  e(pii})age  as  few  princes  could  ride 
aJjroad  with.  Ihit  to  all  of  them  the  journey 
was  naught,  a  mere  race  against  time— so 
neither  horse  nor  man  was  spared.  And  tlie 
two  women  held  out  best  of  all. 

Ihit  when  in  the  morning  light  of  the 
second  day  they  came  in  sight  of  Courtland, 
and  saw  on  thegi'een  plain  of  the  Alia  a  great 
concourse,  it  did  not  need  Alt  l^ikkerVs  shout 
to  urge  them  forward  at  a  gallop,  lest  after  all 
they  should  arrive  too  late. 

"  They  ha\e  lirought  him  out  to  die,"  cried 
Joan.     "  Hide,  for  the  young  man's  life  !  " 

Put  all  their  careful  plans  and  scrupulous 
intents  were  in  a  moment  cast  to  the  winds 
by  the  urgency  of  tlie  need.  Expecting  to 
find  themselves  instantly  capti\'es,  they  found 
themselves  instead  among  a  stout  and 
inde])endent  pe()})le,  stiri'ed  to  the  highest 
point  of  hatred  and  excited  disgust  by  the 
cruelty  of  the  scene  and  the  horror  which 
they  knew  must  too  certainly  ensue  :  ungry 
also  and  ap])rehensi^•e  lest  their  Prince  had 
delixered  over  their  free  (iernian  land  to  the 
Muscovite  lord  who  was  no  lietter  than  a 
tyrant  and  a^  pagan. 

The  armour  in  which  they  saw  their 
fa\()U]'ite  Prince  Conrad  clad  raised  the 
highest  hojies,  not  only  among  the  populace, 
but  in  the  army  of  Courtland  itself.  It  had 
long  been  a  standing  toast  in  every  guard- 
room, ''To  the  succession  of  tlie 'cowl!" 
Foi'  they  looked  to  their  ideal  knight, 
Conrad,  that  hero   without  stain,  to  deliver 
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their  coimtrj  from  the  degradino:  weakness 
and  subservience  of  the  reign  of  Louis,  and 
especially  from  the  intruding  Muscovite  and 
hated  Cossack  who  had  supplanted  themselves 
as  guards  in  the  very  palace  of  their  Prince. 
Hence  the  shouts  of  "  Prince  Conrad  !  " 
"  Our  deliverer  !  "  "  The  true  Prince  !  " 
"  Down  with  Louis  !  "  "  Drive  out  the 
Russ  !  "  which  saluted  them  everywhere  as 
the  cavalcade  advanced  slowly  through  the 
press. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

THE  TRUTH-SPEAKma  OF  BOEIS  AND  JORIAN. 

This  is  the  report  of  Captains  Boris  and 
Jorian,  which  they  gave  in  face  of  their 
sovereigns  in  the  garden  pleasaunce  of  the 
Palace  of  Plassenburg.  Hugo  and  Helene 
sat  at  opposite  ends  of  a  seat  of  twisted 
branches.  Hugo  crossed  his  legs  and  whistled 
low,  with  his  thumbs  in  the  slashing  of  his 
doublet,  a  habit  of  which  Helene  had  long 
striven  in  vain  to  cure  him.  The  Princess  was 
busy  broidering  the  coronated  double  eagle  of 
a  new  banner,  but  occasionally  she  raised  her 
eyes  to  where  on  the  green  slope  beneath, 
under  the  wdng  of  a  sage  woman  of  experience, 
the  youthful  hope  of  Plassenburg  led  his  mimic 
armies  to  battle  against  the  lilies  along  the 
orchard  wall,  or  laid  lance  in  rest  to  storm 
the  too  easy  fortress  of  his  nurse's  lap. 

"Boris,"  whispered  Jorian,  "remember! 
Do  not  lie,  Boris.  'Tis  too  dangerous.  You 
remember  the  last  time  ?  " 

"  Aye,"  growled  Boris.  "  I  have  good 
cause  to  remember  !  What  a  liar  our  Hugo 
must  have  been,  so  readily  to  suspect  two 
honest  soldiers  ! " 

"  Speak  out  your  minds,  good  lads  !  "  said 
Hugo,  leaning  a  little  further  back. 

"  Aye,  tell  us  all,"  assented  Helene,  pausing 
to  shake  her  head  at  the  antics  of  young 
Prince  Karl ;  "  tell  us  how  you  delivered  the 
Bparhawk,  as  you  call  him,  the  officer  of 
the  Duchess  Joan  !  " 

So  Boris  saluted  and  began. 

"  The  tale  is  a  long  one,  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess," he  said.  "  Of  our  many  and  difficult 
endeavours  to  keep  the  peace  and  prevent 
quarrelling  I  will  say  nothing " 

"  Better  so  !  "  interjected  Hugo,  with  a 
gleam  in  his  eye.  Jorian  coughed  and 
growled  to  himself,  "  That  long  fool  will  make 
a  mess  of  it !  " 

"  I  will  pass  on  to  our  entry  into  Courtland. 
It  was  like  the  home-coming  of  a  long-lost 
true  prince.     There  was  no  fighting — alack, 


not  so  nuich  as  a,  stroke  after  all  that  potlior 
of  shouting  ! '' 

"  Boris  !  "  said  the  Princess  warningly. 

"  Give  him  rope  !  "  nmttered  Prince  Hugo. 
"He  will  tangle  himself  rarelv  or  he  be 
done  ! "  "  ' 

"  I  mean  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven  there 
was  no  bloodshed,"  Boris  corrected  himself. 
"There  was,  as  I  say,  uo  fighting.  There 
was  none  to  fight  with.  Prince  Louis  had 
not  a  friend  in  his  own  capital  city,  sa\  ing 
the  Muscovite.  And  at  that  moment  Prince 
Ivan  the  Wasp  was  glad  enough  to  win  clear 
off  to  the  frontier  with  his  Cossacks  at  his 
tail.  It  was  a  great  pity  we  could  not  ride 
them  down.  But  though  Jorian  and  I  did 
all  that  men  could " 

"  Ahem  !  "  said  Jorian,  as  if  a  fly  liad 
flown  into  his  mouth  and  tickled  his  throat. 

•'I  mean,  your  Highnesses,  we  did  whatever 
men  could  to  keep  the  populace  within  bounds. 
But  they  broke  through  and  leaped  upon  us, 
throwing  their  arms  about  our  horses'  necks, 
crying,  '  Our  saviours  ! '  '  Our  deliverers  ! ' 
God  wot,  we  might  as  w'ell  have  tried  to 
chai'ge  through  the  billows  of  the  Baltic 
when  it  blows  a  norther  right  from  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia  !  But  it  almost  broke  my  heart  to 
see  them  ride  off  with  never  a  spear  thrust 
through  one  single  Muscovite  belly-band  !  " 

Here  Jorian  had  a  fit  of  coughing  which 
caused  the  Princess  to  look  severely  upon 
him.  Boris,  recalled  to  himself,  proceeded 
more  carefully. 

"  It  was  all  we  could  do  to  open  up  a 
way  to  where  the  young  man  Maurice  lay 
stretched  on  the  Cross  of  Death.  They  had 
loosed  the  wild  horses  before  we  arrived,  and 
these  had  galloped  off  after  their  companions. 
A  pity  !     Oh,  a  great  pity  ! 

"  Then  came  the  young  man's  mother  near, 
she  who  was  our  hostess  at  Isle  Rugen " 

"  Why  did  you  not  abide  at  Kernsberg,  as 
you  were  instructed  ?  "  put  in  Hugo  at  this 
point. 

"  Never  mind— go  on — tell  the  tale  !  "  said 
Helene,  who  was  listening  breathlessly. 

"  W^e  thought  it  our  duty  to  accompany 
the  Duchess  Joan,"  said  Boris,  deftly  enough  ; 
"  where  the  king  is,  there  is  the  court !  " 

And  the  two  captains  saluted  very  duti- 
fully and  respectfully,  like  macliines  moved 
by  one  spring. 

"  Well  said  for  once,  thou  overly  long 
one,"  growled  Jorian  under  his  breath. 

"  Go  on  !  "  commanded  Helene. 

"  The  young  man's  mother  came  near  and 
threw^  a  cloak  across  his  naked  body.  Then 
Jorian  and  I  unbound  him  and  chafed  his 
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limbs,  first  removing  the  gag  from  his  mouth  ; 
but  so  tightly  liacl  the  cords  been  bound 
about  liini  that  for  long  he  could  not  stand 
upright.  Then,  from  the  roval  pavilion, 
where  she  had  been  brought  for  cruel  sport 
to  see  the  death,  the  Princess  Margaret  came 
running -' 

"  Oh,  wickedness  !  "  cried  Helene,  "  to 
make  her  look  on  at  her  lover's  death  !  " 

"  She  came  furiously,  though  a  dainty 
princess,  thrusting  strong  men  aside.  '  Way 
there  ! '  she  cried,  '  on  your  lives  make  way  ! 
I  will  go  to  him.  I  am  the  Princess 
Margaret.  Give  me  a  dagger  and  I  will 
prick  me  a  way.' 

"  And,  by  Sahit  Stephen  the  holy  martyr  ! 
if  she  did  not  snatch  a  bodkin  from  the  belt 
of  a  tailor  of  the  High  Street  and  with  it  open 
up  her  way  as  featly  as  though  she  were 
handling  a  Cossack  lance." 

"And  what  happened  when  she  got  to 
him — when  she  found  her  husband  ?  "  cried 
Helene,  her  eyes  sparkling.  And  she  put 
out  a  hand  to  touch  her  own,  just  to  be  sure 
that  he  was  there. 

"  Truth,  a  very  wondrous  thing  happened  ! " 
said  Jorian,  whose  lingers  also  had  been 
twitching,  "a  mightily  wondrous  thing. 
Thus  it  was " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  sausage-bag  ! "  growled 
Boris,  very  low  ;  "  who  tells  this  tale,  you 
or  I?" 

"  Get  on,  then,"  answered  in  like  fashion 
Captain  Jorian,  "  you  are  as  long-winded  and 
wheezy  as  a  smith's  bellows  !  " 

"  Yes,  a  strange  thing  it  was.  I  was 
standing  by  Maurice  von  Lynar,  undoing  the 
cord  from  his  neck.  His  mother  w^as  chafing 
an  arm.  The  Lady  Joan  was  bending  to  speak 
softly  to  him,  for  she  had  dismounted  from 
her  horse,  when,  all  in  the  snapping  of  a 
twig,  the  Princess  Margaret  came  bursting 
through  the  ring  which  Jorian  and  the 
Kernsbergers  were  keeping  with  their  lance- 
butts.  Slie  thrust  us  all  aside.  By  my  faith, 
me  she  sent  spinning  like  the  young  Prince's 
top  there  !  " 

"  God  save  his  Excellency  !  "  quoth  Jorian, 
not  to  be  left  out  entirely. 

"Silence!"  cried  Helene,  with  an  imperious 
stamp  of  her  little  foot ;  "  and  do  you,  Boris, 
tell  the  tale  without  comparisons.  What 
happened  then  ?  " 

"  Only  the  boy's  mother  kept  her  ground  ! 
She  went  on  chafing  his  arm  without  so  much 
as  raising  her  eyes." 

"  Did  the  Princess  serve  Joan  of  the 
Sword  Hand  as  she  served  you  ? "  interposed 
Huofo. 


"  Marry,  worse  !  "  cried  Boris,  growing 
excited  for  the  first  time.  "  She  thrust  her 
aside  like  a  kitchen  wench,  and  our  lady  took 
it  as  meekly  as^as ^" 

"Go  on  !  Did  I  not  tell  you  to  spare  us 
your  comparatives  ?  "  cried  Helene  the 
Princess,  letting  her  broidery  slip  to  the 
ground. 

"  Well,"  said  Boris,  quickly  sobered,  "  it 
was  in  truth  a  mighty  quaint  thing  to  see. 
The  Princess  Margaret  took  the  young  man  in 
her  arms  and  caught  him  to  her.  The  Lady 
Theresa  kept  his  wrist.  They  looked  at  each 
other  a  moment  without  speech,  eye  counter- 
ing eye  like  knights  at  a " 

"  Go  on  ! "  the  Princess  thundered,  if 
indeed  a  silvern  voice  can  be  said  to  thunder. 

"  '  Give  him  up  to  me  I  He  is  mine ! '  cried 
the  Princess. 

"  '  He  is  mine  ! '  answered  very  haughtily 
the  lady  of  the  Isle  Kugen.  '  Who  are 
you  ? '  '  iVnd  you  ?  '  cried  both  at  once, 
flinging  their  heads  back,  but  never  for  a 
moment  letting  go  with  their  hands.  The 
youth,  being  dazed,  said  nothing,  nor  so 
much  as  moved. 

"  'I  am  his  mother  !'  said  the  Lady  Theresa, 
speaking  first. 

" '  I  am  his  wife  !  '  said  the  Princess. 

"  Then  the  woman  w'ho  had  borne  the 
young  man  gave  him  into  his  wife's  arms 
without  a  word,  and  the  Princess  gathered 
him  to  her  bosom  and  crooned  over  him, 
that  being  her  right.  But  his  mother  stepped 
back  among  the  crowd  and  drew  the  hood 
of  her  cloak  over  her  head  that  no  man 
might  look  upon  her  face." 

"  Bravo ! "  cried  Helene,  clapping  her 
hands,  "  it  uas  her  right !  " 

"  Little  one,"  said  her  husband,  pointing 
to  the  boy  on  the  terrace  beneath,  who  was 
lashing  a  toy  horse  of  w^ood  with  all  his  baby 
might,  "  I  wonder  if  you  will  think  so  when 
another  woman  takes  him  from  you  !  " 

The  Princess  Helene  caught  her  breath 
sharply. 

"  That  would  be  different  1  "  she  said, 
"  yes,  very  different  !  " 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Hugo  the  Prince,  her 
husband. 


CHAPTER    XLYL 

THE   FEAR    THAT   IS    IN   LOVE. 

Thus  the  climax  came  about  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  but  the  universal  turmoil  and  wild 
jubilation  in  which  Prince  Louis's  power  and 
government  were  swept  away  had  really  been 
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pre])arin^'  for  years,  tlioiigh  tlie  end  fell 
shai'p  as  tlie  thiiiulerclap  tluit  breaks  the 
weatlier  after  a  season  of  parelriii,Lj;  heat. 

For  all  that  the  trouble  was  only  deferred, 
not  removed.  The  cruel  death  of  Maurice 
von  Tjyiiar  had  been  rendered  impossible  by 
tlie  op])ortinie  arrivid  of  l^rince  Conrad  and 
tlie  sudden  revolution  which  the  sight  of  his 
noble  and  beloved  form,  clad  in  armour, 
produced  among  the  disgusted  and  impulsive 
Courtlauders. 

Yet  the  ai'ch-foe  had  only  recoiled  in  order 
that  he  might  \\\<i  further  leap.  The  great 
ai'my  of  the  AVhite  Czar  was  encamped 
just  across  the  frontier,  nominally  on  the 
marc;h  to  Iceland,  but  capable  of  being  in  a 
moment  diverted  upon  the  Princedom  of 
Courtland.  Here  Avas  a  pretext  of  invasion 
ripe  to  Prince  Ivan's  hand.  So  he  kept 
Louis,  the  dethroned  and  extruded  prince, 
close  beside  him.  He  urged  liis  father,  by 
every  tie  of  friendship  and  interest,  to  replace 
tliat  Prince  upon  his  throne.  And  the  Czar 
Paul,  well  knowing  that  the  restoration  of 
Ijouis  nu^ant  nothing  less  than  the  incoi'pora- 
tion  of  (;Ourtland  witli  his  empire,  hastened 
to  carry  out  his  son's  advice. 

In  Courtland  itself  there  was  no  con- 
fusion. A  certain  grim  determination  took 
])ossession  of  the  poople.  They  had  made 
tlieir  choice,  and  they  would  abide  by 
it.  They  had  chosen  Conrad  to  be  their 
ruler,  as  lie  had  long  been  their  hope  ;  and 
they  knew  that  now  Louis  was  for  ever  impos- 
si})le,  save  as  a  cloak  for  the  Muscovite 
dominion. 

It  had  been  the  hrst  act  of  Conrad  to 
sunnnon  to  hiin  all  the  archpriests  and  heads  of 
chapels  and  monasteries  by  virtue  of  his  office 
as  Cai'dinal- Archbishop.  He  I'cpresented  to 
them  tlie  imminent  danger  to  Holy  Church 
of  yielding  to  the  domination  of  tlie  Greek 
hei'etic.  Whoever  was  spared,  the  Muscovite 
would  assuredly  make  an  end  of  them.  He 
promised  absolution  from  the  Holy  Fatlier 
to  all  who  would  assist  in  bulwarking 
religion  and  the  Church  of  Peter  against 
invasion  and  destruction.  He  himself  would 
for  tlie  time  being  lay  aside  his  office 
and  fight  as  a  soldier  in  the  war  whicli  was 
before  tliem.  Every  consideration  must  give 
way  to  that.  Then  he  would  lay  the  wliole 
matter  at  the  feet  of  the  Holy  Father  in 
Romp. 

8[)  throughout  every  town  and  village  in 
Courtland  the  war  of  the  Faith  was  preached. 
No  presl)ytery  lint  became  a  recruiting  office. 
Every  pulpit  was  a  trumpet  proclaiming  a 
i-ighteous  war.    Thei'e  was  to  be  no  salvation 


for  any  (^onrtlander  save  in  defending  his 
faitli  and  country.  There  was  no  hope  sa\'e 
in  the  blessed  rule  of  Prince  Conrad,  at  once 
worthy  Prince  of  the  P>lood,  l^rince  of  Holy 
Church,  and  defender  of  our  blessed  religion. 
Prince  Louis  was  a.  deserter  and  a  heretic. 
The  Pope  would  depose  him,  even  as  (most 
likely)  he  had  cursed  him  already. 

So,  tlius  encouraged,  the  country  rose 
behind  the  retiring  iVIusco^itc,  and  Prince 
Louis  was  conducted  a(a'oss  tlie  boundary  of 
Ids  princedom  under  the  bitter  thunder  of 
Ciinnon  and  the  hiss  of  ( ■ourtland  arrows. 
And  the  craven  trembled  as  he  listened  to 
tlie  shouted  maledictions  of  his  own  people, 
and  begged  for  a  connnon  coat,  lest  his 
archer  guard  should  distinguish  their  late 
Prince  and  point  their  clothyard  shafts  at 
him  as  he  cowered  a  little  beliind  Prince 
Ivan's  shoulder. 

Meanwhile  Joan,  casting  aside  ^vith  an 
exultant  leap  of  tlie  heart  her  intent  to 
make  of  herself  an  obedient  wife,  rode  back 
to  Kernsberg  in  oi'der  to  organise  all  the 
forces  there  to  meet  the  common  foe.  It 
was  to  lie  the  last  hght  of  the  Teuton 
Northland  for  freedom  and  faith. 

The  Muscovite  does  not  go  l)ack,  and  if 
Courtland  were  con(juered  Kernsberg  could 
not  long  stand.  To  l^lassenburg  (as  we 
liave  seen)  rode  I^oris  and  Joriaii  to  plead 
for  lielp  from  their  Prince  and  Princess. 
Dessauer  had  already  preceded  them,  and 
the  armies,  disciplined  and  erpn'pped  by 
Prince  Karl,  were  already  on  the  march  to 
defend  their  frontiers — it  might  be  to  go 
farther  and  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder  ^vith 
Courtland  and  Kernsberg  against  the  common 
foe. 

And  if  all  this  did  not  happen,  it  Avould 
not  be  the  fault  of  those  honest  soldiers  and 
admirable  diplomatists,  (^a])tahis  P>oris  and 
Jorian,  (captains  of  the  Palace  Guard  of 
I*lassenl)U]'g. 


The  presence  of  Prince  (^)nrad  in  the  city 
of  Courtland  seemed  to  change  entirely 
the  cliaracter  of  the  ])eople.  From  being 
somewhat  irivolcMis  they  became  devoted  to 
the  severest  military  discipline.  Notliing 
was  lieard  but  words  of  command  and  the 
ordered  tramp  of  marching  feet.  The 
country  barons  and  knights  brouglit  in  tlieir 
forces,  and  their  tents,  all  gay  with  banners 
and  fluttering  pennons,  stretched  white  along 
tlie  Alia,  for  a  mile  and  more. 

The  word  was  on  every  lip,  "  AYlien  will 
they  come  r " 
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For  already  the  Muscovite  allies  of  Prince 
Louis  had  crossed  the  frontier  and  were 
moving  towards  Courtland,  destroying  every- 
thing in  their  track. 

The  day  after  the  deliverance  of  the 
Sparhawk,  Joan  announced  her  intention  of 
riding  on  the  morrow  to  Kernsberg.  Maurice 
von  Lynar  and  Yon  Orseln  would  accompany 
her. 

"  Then,"  cried  Margaret  instantly,  "  I  will 
go,  too  ! " 

"  The  ride  would  be  over  toilsome  for  you," 
said  Joan,  pausing  to  touch  her  friend's  hair 
as  she  looked  forth  from  the  window  of  the 
Castle  of  Courtland  at  the  Sparhawk  ordering 
about  a  company  of  stout  countrymen  in  the 
courtyard  beneath. 

"  I  will  go  !  "  said  Margaret  wilfully.  "  I 
shall  never  let  him  out  of  my  sight  again  ?  " 

"  We  shall  be  back  within  the  week  !  You 
will  be  both  safer  and  more  comfortable 
here  1 " 

The  Princess  Margaret  withdrew  her  head 
from  the  open  window,  momentarily  losing 
sight  of  her  husband  and  making  vain  her 
last  words. 

"  Ah,  Joan,"  she  said  reproaclifully,  "  you 
are  wise  and  strong — there  is  no  one  like 
you.  But  you  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be 
married.  You  never  were  in  love.  How,  then, 
can  you  understand  the  feelings  of  a  wife  ?  " 

She  looked  out  of  the  window^  again  and 
waved  a  kerchief. 

"  Oh,  Joan,"  she  looked  back  again  with  a 
mournful  countenance,  "  I  do  believe  that 
Maurice  does  not  love  me  as  I  love  him. 
He  never  took  the  least  notice  of  me  when  I 
waved  to  him  !  " 

"  How  could  he,"  demanded  Joan,  the 
soldier's  daughter,  sharply,  "  he  was  on 
duty ! " 

"  Well,"  answered  Margaret,  still  resentful 
and  unconsoled,  "  he  would  not  have  done 
that  before  we  were  married  !  And  it  is  only 
the  first  day  we  have  been  together,  too, 
since — since ' ' 

And  she  buried  her  head  in  her  kerchief. 

Joan  looked  at  her  a  moment  with  a 
tender  smile.  Then  she  gave  a  little  sigh 
and  went  over  to  her  friend.  She  laid  her 
hand  on  her  shoulder  and  knelt  down  beside 
her. 

"  Margaret,"  she  whispered,  "  you  used  to 
be  so  brave.  When  I  was  here,  and  had  to 
fight  the  Sparhawk's  battles  with  Prince 
Wasp,  you  were  as  headstrong  as  any  young 
squire  desiring  to  win  his  spurs.  You  wished 
to  see  us  fight,  do  you  remember  ?  " 

The  Princess  took  one  corner  of  her  white 


and  dainty  kerchief  away  from  her  eyes  in 
order  to  look  yet  more  reproachfully  at  her 
friend. 

"  Ah,"  she  said,  "  that  shows  !  Of  course, 
I  knew.  You  were  not  lie,  you  see  ;  I  knew 
that  in  a  moment." 

Joan  restrained  a  smile.  She  did  not 
remind  her  friend  that  then  she  had  never 
seen  "him."  The  Princess  Margaret  went 
on. 

"Joan,"  she  cried  suddenly,  "I  wish  to 
ask  you  something  !  " 

She  clasped  her  hands  with  a  sweet 
petitionary  grace. 

"  Say  on,  little  one  !  "  said  Joan  smiling. 

"  There  will  be  a  battle,  Joan,  will  there 
not  ?  " 

Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand  nodded.  She 
took  a  long  breath  and  drew  her  head 
further  back.     Margaret  noted  the  action. 

"  It  is  very  well  for  you,  Joan,"  she  said  ; 
"I  know  you  are  more  than  half  a  man. 
Everyone  says  so.  And  then  you  do  not  love 
anyone,  and  you  like  fighting.  But — you  may 
laugh  if  you  will — I  am  not  going  to  let  my 
husband  fight.  I  want  you  to  let  him  go  to 
Plassenburg  till  it  is  over  !  " 

Joan  laughed  aloud. 

"  And  you  ?  "  she  said,  still  smihng  good- 
naturedly. 

It  was  now  Margaret's  turn  to  draw 
herself  up. 

"  You  are  not  kind  !  "  she  said.  "  I  am 
asking  you  a  favour  for  my  husband,  not  for 
myself.  Of  course  I  should  accompany  him  ! 
/  am  free  to  come  and  go  !  " 

"My  dear,  my  dear,"  said  Joan  gently, 
"  you  are  at  liberty  to  propose  this  to  your 
husband  !  If  he  comes  and  asks  me,  he  shall 
not  lack  permission." 

"  You  mean  he  would  not  go  to  Plassen- 
burg even  if  I  asked  him  ?  " 

"  I  know  he  would  not — he,  the  bravest 
soldier,  the  best  knight " 

There  came  a  knocking  at  the  door. 

"  Enter ! "  cried  Joan  imperiously,  yet 
not  a  little  glad  of  the  interruption. 

Werner  von  Orseln  stood  in  the  portal. 
Joan  waited  for  him  to  speak. 

"My  lady,"  he  said,  "will  you  bid  the 
Count  von  Loen  leave  his  work  and  take 
some  rest  and  sustenance.  He  thinks  of 
nothing  but  his  drill." 

"Oh,  yes,  he  does,"  cried  the  Princess 
Margaret ;  "  how  dare  you  say  it,  fellow  ? 
He  thinks  of  me  !     Why,  even  now " 

She  looked  once  more  out  of  the  window, 
a  smile  upon  her  face.  Instantly  she  drew 
in  her  head  again  and  sprang  to  her  feet. 
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"  Oh,  h3  is  gone  !  T  cannot  sec  liim  any- 
where I  "  she  cried,  "and  I  never  so  much 
as  heard  tliem  go  !  Joan,  I  am  going  to  find 
liim.  lie  should  not  have  gone  away  without 
bidding  me  good-bye  !     It  was  cruel !  " 

She  flashed  out  of  the  room,  and  without 
waiting  for  tiring-maid  or  coverture,  she  ran 
downstairs,  dressed  as  she  was  in  her  light 
summer  attire. 

Joan  stood  a  moment  silent,  looking  after 
her  with  eyes  in  whicli  flashed  a  tender  light. 
Werner  von  Oi'seln  smiled  broadly— the  dry 
smile  of  an  ancient  war-captain  who  puts  no 
bounds  to  tlie  vagaries  of  women.  It  was 
an  experienced  smile. 

"  'Tis  well  for  Kernsberg,  my  lady,"  said 
Werner  grimly,  "that  yon  are  not  the 
Princess  Margaret." 

"  And  why  ?  "  said  Joan  a  little  haughtily. 
For  she  did  not  hke  Conrad's  sister  to  be 
treated  lightly  even  by  her  chief  captain. 

"  Ah,  love,  love  !  "  said  Werner,  nodding 
his  head  sententiously.  "It  is  well  that  I 
ever  trained  you  up  to  care  for  none  of  these 
things.  Teach  a  maid  to  fence,  and  her 
honour  needs  no  champion.  Give  her  sword- 
cunning  and  you  keep  her  from  making  a 
fool  of  herself  about  the  first  man  who 
crosses  her  path.  Strengthen  her  wrist, 
teach  her  to  lunge  and  parry,  and  you 
strengthen  her  head.  But  you  do  credit  to 
?/o//r  instructor.  You  have  never  troubled 
about  the  follies  of  love.  Therefore  are  ye 
Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand  ! " 

Joan  sighed  another  sigh,  very  softly  this 
time,  and  her  eyes,  being  turned  away  from 
Von  Orseln,  were  soft  and  indefinitely  hazy. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "I  am  Joan  of  th'j 
Sword  Hand,  and  I  never  think  of  tlies:^ 
things  !  " 

"Of  course  not,"  he  cried  clieerfully ; 
"  why  should  you  ?  Ah,  if  only  the  Princess 
Margaret  liad  had  an  ancient  Werner  von 
Orseln  to  teach  her  how  to  drill  a  hole  in  a 
fluttering  jackanapes  I  Then  we  would  have 
had  less  of  this  meauling  !  " 

"Silence,"  said  Joan  quickly.  "She  is 
liere." 

And  the  Princess  came  running  in  with 
joy  in  her  face.  Instinctively  Werner  drew 
'back  into  the  shadow  of  the  window  curtain, 
and  the  smile  on  his  face  grew  more  grimly 
experienced  than  ever. 

"Oh,  Joan,"  cried  the  Princess  breathlessly, 
"he  had  not  really  gone  off  without  bidding 
me  good-bye.  You  remember  I  said  that  I 
could  not  believe  it  of  him,  and  you  see  I  was 
riglit.  One  cannot  be  mistaken  al)out  one's 
husband  !  " 


"  No  ?  "  said  Joan  interrogatively. 
"  Never— so  long  as  he  loves  you,  that  is  I  " 
said  Margaret,  breathless  with  lier  haste ; 
"  l)ut  when  you  really  lovii  anyone,  you  cannot 
help  getting  anxious  about  them.  And  then 
Ivan  or  Louis  might  have  sent  someone  to 
carry  him  off  again  to  tear  him  to  ])icces. 
Oh,  Joan,  you  cannot  know  all  I  suffered. 
You  must  be  patient  with  me.  I  think  it 
was  seeing  him  bound  and  about  to  die  that 
has  made  me  like  this  ! " 
"  Margaret  I  " 

Joan  went  quickly  towards  her  friend, 
touched  with  compunction  for  her  words, 
and  resolved  to  comfort  Iier  if  she  could.  It 
was  true,  after  all,  that  while  slie  and  Conrad 
had  been  happy  together  on  Isle  Rugen,  this 
girl  had  been  suffering. 

Margaret  came  towards  her,  smiling 
through  her  tears. 

"  But  I  have  thought  of  something,"  she 
said,  brightening  still  more  ;  "  such  a 
splendid  plan.  I  know  Maurice  would  not 
want  to  go  away  when  there  was  flgliting, 
though  I  believe,  if  I  had  him  by  himself 
for  an  hour,  I  could  persuade  liiin  even  to 
that,  for  my  sake." 

A  stifled  grunt  came  from  behind  the 
curtains,  which  represented  the  injury  done 
to  tlie  feelings  of  Werner  von  Orseln  by 
sucli  unworthy  sentiments. 

The  Princess  looked  over  in  the  direction 
of  the  sound,  but  could  see  nothing.  Joan 
moved  quietly  round,  so  that  her  friend's 
back  was  towards  the  window,  behind  the 
curtains  of  whicli  stood  the  war-capt:iin. 

"  This  is  my  thought,"  the  Princess  went 
on  more  calmly.  "'Do  you,  Joan,  send 
Maurice  on  an  embassy  to  Plassenl)urg 
till  this  trouble  is  over.  Then  he  will  be 
safe.  I  will  And  means  of  keeping  him 
there- — -" 

A  stifled  groan  of  rage  came  from  tlie 
window.     Margaret  turned  sharply  about. 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  she  cried,  taking  hold 
of  her  skirts,  as  the  habit  of  women  is. 

"  Someone  without  in  the  courtyard," 
said  Joan  hastily  ;  "  a  dog,  a,  cat,  a  rat  in 
the  wainscot—any  thing  !  " 

"It  sounded  like  something,"  answered 
the  Princess,  "  but  surely  not  like  anything  ! 
Let  us  look." 

"  Margaret,"  said  Joan,  gently  taking  her 
by  the  arm  and  walking  with  her  towards 
the  door,  "  Maurice  von  Lynjir  is  a  soldier 
and  a  soldier's  son.  You  would  break  his 
heart  if  jou  took  bim  away  from  his  duty. 
He  would  not  love  you  the  same  ;  you 
would  not  love  him  the  same.' 
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'*  Oil,  yes,  I  would,"  said  Margaret, 
showing  signs  that  her  sorrow  might  break 
out  afresh.  "  I  would  love  him  more  for 
taking  care  of  his  life  for  mj  sake  !  " 

"You  know  you  would  not,  Margaret," 
Joan  persisted.  "  No  woman  can  truly  and 
fully  love  a  man  whom  she  is  not  proud  of." 

"  Oh,  tliat  is  before  they  are  married  I  " 
cried  the  Princess  indignantly.  "  After- 
wards it  is  different.  Yon  find  out  things 
then — and  love  tliem  all  the  same.  But,  of 
course,  how  should  I  expect  you  to  help  me  ? 
You  have  never  loved  ;  you  do  not  under- 
stand ! "  xind,  without  another  word, 
Margaret  of  Courtland,  who  had  once  been 
so  heart-free  and  dehonnaire,  went  out 
sobbing  like  a  fretted  child.  Hardly  had 
the  door  closed  upon  her  when  the  sound  of 
stifled  laughter  broke  from  the  window-seat. 
Joan  indignantly  drew  the  curtains  aside  and 
revealed  Werner  von  Orseln  shaking  all  over 
and  vainly  striving  to  suppress  his  mirth 
with  his  hands  pressed  against  his  sides. 

At  sight  of  the  face  of  his  mistress,  which 
was  very  grave,  and  even  stern,  his  laughter 
instantly  shut  itself  off.  As  it  seemed,  with 
a  single  movement,  he  raised  himself  to  his 
feet  and  saluted.  Joan  stood  looking  at 
him  a  moment  without  speech. 

"Your  mirth  is  exceedingly  ill-timed," 
she  said  slowly.  "  On  a  future  occasion, 
pray  remember  that  the  Lady  Margaret  is  a 
Princess  and  my  friend.  You  can  go  !  We 
ride  out  to-morrow  morning  at  five.  See 
that  everything  is  arranged." 

Once  more  Yon  Orseln  saluted,  with  a 
face  expressionless  as  a  stone.  He  marched 
to  the  door,  turned  a  third  time  and  saluted, 
and  with  heavy  footsteps  descended  the 
stairs  communing  with  himself  as  he  went. 

"  That  was  salt,  Werner.  Faith,  but  she 
gave  you  the  back  of  tlie  sword-hand  that 
time,  old  kerl !  Yet,  'twas  most  wondrous 
humorsome.  Ha  !  ha  !  But  I  must  not 
laugh — at  least,  not  here,  for  if  she  hear  me 
the  IC^ernsbergers  will  want  a  new  chief 
captain.  Ha  !  ha  !  No,  I  will  not  laugh. 
Werner,  you  old  fool,  be  quiet !  God's  grace, 
but  she  looked  right  royal.  It  is  worth  a 
dressing  dowm  to  see  her  in  a  rage.  Faith, 
I  would  rather  face  a  regiment  of  Muscovites 
single-handed  than  cross  our  Joan  m  one  of 
her  tantrums  ! " 

He  was  now  at  the  outer  door.  Prince 
Conrad  was  dismounting.  The  two  men 
saluted  each  other. 

"  Is  the  Duchess  Joan  witliin  ? "  said 
Conrad,  concealing  his  eagerness  under  the 
hauteur  natural  to  a  prince. 


"  I  have  just  left  her  !  "  answered  the 
chief  captain. 

Without  a  word  Conrad  sprang  up  tlic 
steps  three  at  a  time.  Werner  turned  about 
and  watched  the  young  man's  firm,  lithe 
figure  till  it  had  disappeared. 

"  Faith  of  Saint  Anthony ! "  he  murmured, 
"  I  am  right  glad  our  lady  cares  not  for 
love.  If  she  did,  and  if  you  had  iiot 
been  a  priest— well,  there  might  have  been 
trouble." 


CHAPTER    XLYII. 

THE   BROKEN   BOND. 

Above,  in  the  dusky  light  of  the  upper  hall, 
Conrad  and  Joan  stood  holding  each  other's 
hands.  It  was  the  first  time  they  had  been 
alone  together  since  the  day  on  whicli  they 
had  walked  along  the  sand-dunes  of  Rugen. 

Since  then  they  seemed  to  have  grown 
inexplicably  close  together.  To  Joan,  Conrad 
now^  seemed  much  more  her  own— the  man 
who  loved  her,  whom  she  loved — than  he  had 
been  on  the  island.  To  watch  day  by  day  for 
his  passing  in  martial  attire  brought  back  the 
knight  of  the  tournament  whose  white  plume 
she  had  seen  storm  through  the  lists  Avhen, 
a  slim  secretary,  she  had  stood  with  beating 
heart  and  shining  eyes  behind  the  chair 
of  Leopold  von  Dessauer,  Ambassador  of 
Plassenburg. 

For  almost  five  minutes  they  stood  thus 
without  speech  ;  then  Joan  drew  away  her 
hands. 

"  You  forget,"  she  said  smiling,  "  that  was 
forbidden  in  the  bond." 

"  My  lady,"  he  said,  "  was  not  the  bond 
for  Isle  Rugen  alone  ?  Here  we  are  comrades 
in  the  strife.  We  must  save  our  fatherland. 
I  have  laid  aside  my  priesthood.  If  I  live, 
I  shall  appeal  to  the  Holy  Father  to  loose 
me  wholly  from  my  vows." 

Smilingly  she  put  his  eager  argument  by. 

"  It  was  of  another  vow  I  spoke.  I  am  not 
the  Holy  Father,  and  for  this  I  will  not  give 
you  absolution.  We  are  comrades,  it  is  true 
— that  and  no  more  !  To-morrow  I  ride  to 
Kernsberg,  Avhere  I  will  muster  every  man, 
call  down  the  shepherds  from  the  hills,  and 
be  back  with  you  by  the  Alia  before  the 
Muscovite  can  attack  you.  I,  Joan  of  the 
Sword  Hand,  promise  it !  " 

She  stamped  her  foot,  half  in  earnest  and 
half  in  mockery  of  the  sonorous  name  by 
which  she  w^as  known. 

"  I  ^V'Ould  rather  you  were  Joan  of  the 
Grange  at  Isle  Rugen,  and  I  your  jerkin ed 


''Joan  in(l!<;-nantl}"  drew    tlic  ciiriain  a^^idc  ami   rtn'eah'd   Werner  Non  (Jrseiii." 
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servitor,  cleaving  the  wood  that  you  might 
bake  the  bread." 

"Conrad,"  said  Joan,  shaking  her  head 
wistfully,  "such  thoughts  are  not  wise  for 
you  and  me  to  harbour.  I  may  indeed  be 
no  duchess,  and  you  no  prince,  but  w-e  must 
stand  to  ov :  dignities  now  when  the  enemy 
threatens  and  the  people  need  us.  Afterwards, 
an  it  like  us,  we  may  step  down  together. 
But,  indeed,  I  need  not  to  argue,  for  I 
think  better  of  you,  my  comrade,  than  to 
suppose  you  would  ever  imagine  anything 
else." 

"Joan,"  said  Conrad  very  gravely,  "do 
not  fear  for  me.  I  have  turned  once 
from  a  career  I  never  chose.  Death  alone 
shall  turn  me  back  this  time." 

"  I  know  it,"  she  answered  ;  "  I  never 
doubted  it.  But  what  shall  w-e  do  with  this 
poor  lovesick  bride  of  ours  ? " 

And  she  told  him  of  her  interview  that 
morning  with  his  sister.  Conrad  laughed 
gently,  yet  with  sympathy ;  Margaret  had 
always  been  his  "  little  girl,"  and  her  very 
petulances  were  dear  to  him. 

"  It  had  been  w^ell  if  she  would  have 
consented  to  remain  here,"  he  said  ;  "  and 
yet  I  do  not  know.  She  is  not  built  for 
rough  weather,  our  Gretcheu.  We  are 
nearer  the  enemy,  and  many  things  may 
happen.  Our  soldiers  are  mostly  levies  in 
Courtland,  and  the  land  has  been  long  at 
peace.  Tlie  burghers  and  country  folk  are 
willing  enough,  but — w^ell,  perhaps  she  will 
be  better  with  you." 

"  She  swears  she  will  not  go  without  her 
husband,"  said  Joan.  "  Yet  he  ought  to 
remain  wath  you.  I  do  not  need  him ; 
Werner  will  be  enough." 

"  Leave  me  Von  Orseln,  and  do  you  take 
the  young  man,"  said  Conrad ;  "  then 
Margaret  will  go  with  you  willingly  and 
gladly." 

"  But  she  will  want  to  return — that  is,  if 
Maurice  comes,  too." 

"  Isle  Rugen  ? "  suggested  Conrad.  "  Send 
your  ten  men  who  know  the  road.  If  they 
could  carry  off  Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand, 
they  should  have  no  difficulty  with  little 
Margaret  of  Courtland." 

Joan  clapped  her  hands  with  pleasure  and 
relief,  all  unconscious  that  immediately 
behind  her  Margaret  had  entered  softly  and 
now  stood  arrested  by  the  sound  of  her  own 
name. 

"  Ob,  they  will  have  no  trouble,  will  they 
not  ? "  she  said  in  her  own  heart,  and 
smiled.  "  Isle  Rugen?  Thank  you,  my  very 
dear  brother  and  sister.     You  w^ould  get  rid 


of  me,  separate  me  from  Maurice  while  he  is 
lighting  for  your  precious  princedoms.  What 
is  a  country  in  comparison  with  a  husband  ? 
I  would  not  care  a  doit  which  country  I  be- 
longed to,  so  long  as  I  had  Maurice  with  me ! " 
A  moment  or  two  Conrad  and  Joan  dis- 
cussed the  details  of  the  capture,  while  more 
softly  than  before  Margaret  retired  to  the 
door.  She  would  have  slipped  out  altogether 
but  that  something  happened  just  then  which 
froze  her  to  the  spot. 

A  trumpet  blew  without — once,  twice,  and 
thrice,  in  short  and  stirring  blasts.  Hardly 
had  the  echoes  died  away  when  she  heard  her 
brother  say,  "Adieu,  best-beloved!  It  is  the 
signal  which  tells  me  that  Prince  Ivan  is  within 
a  day's  march  of  Courtland.  I  bid  you  good- 
bye, and  if— if  we  should  never  meet  again, 
do  not  forget  that  I  loved  you — loved  you 
as  none  else  could  love  !  " 

He  held  out  his  hand.  Joan  stood  rooted 
to  the  spot,  her  lips  moving,  but  no  Avords 
coming  forth.  Then  Margaret  heard  a  hoarse 
cry  break  from  her  wiio  had  contemned  love. 

"  I  cannot  let  you  go  thus ! "  she  cried.  "  I 
cannot  keep  the  vow  !  It  is  too  hard  for 
me  !  Conrad  !  I  am  but  a  w^eak  woman 
after  all ! " 

And  in  a  moment  the  Princess  Margaret 
saw  Joan  the  cold,  Joan  of  the  Sw^ord  Hand, 
Joan  Duchess  of  Kernsberg  and  Hohenstein, 
in  the  arms  of  her  brother. 

Whereupon,  not  being  of  set  purpose  an 
eavesdropper,  Margaret  went  out  and  shut 
the  door  softly.  The  lovers  had  neither 
heard  her  come  nor  go.  And  the  wife  of 
Maurice  von  Lynar  w^as  smiliug  very  sweetly 
as  she  went,  but  in  her  eyes  lurked  mischief. 

Conrad  descended  the  stair  from  the 
apartments  of  the  Duchess  Joan,  divided 
between  the  certainty  that  his  lips  had 
tasted  the  unutterable  joy  and  the  fear  lest 
his  soul  had  sinned  the  unpardonable  sin. 

A  moment  Joan  steadied  herself  by  the 
window,  with  her  hand  to  her  breast  as  if  to 
still  the  flying  pulses  of  her  heart.  She 
took  a  step  forward  that  she  might  look  once 
more  upon  him  ere  he  w^ent.  But,  changing 
her  purpose  in  the  very  act,  she  turned  about 
and  found  herself  face  to  face  with  the 
Princess  Margaret,  wiio  was  smiling  subtly. 

"  You  have  granted  my  request  ? "  she 
said  softly. 

Joan  commanded  herself  with  difficulty. 

"  What  request  ?  "  she  asked,  for  she  had 
forgotten. 

"  That  Maurice  and  I  should  first  go  with 
you  to  Kernsberg  and  afterwards  to  Plassen- 
burg." 


JOAN  OF  THE  SWORD. 
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"  Let  me  think— let  me  think — give  me 
time  ! "  said  Joan,  sinking  into  a  chair 
and  looking  straight  before  her.  The  world 
was  snddenly  f  nil  of  whirling  vaponr  and  her 
l)rain  tnrned  with  it. 

"  I  am  in  the  midst  of  tronbles.  I  know 
not  what  to  do  !  "  she  murmured. 

"  Ah,  it  was  quieter  at  Isle  Rugen,  w^as  it 
not  ? "  suggested  Margaret,  wdio  had  not 
forgiven  tiie  project  of  kidnapping  her  and 
carrying  her  off  from  her  husband. 

But  Joan  w^as  thinking  too  deeply  to 
answer  or  even  notice  any  taunt. 

"  I  cannot  go,"  she  nuirmured,  thinking 
aloud.  "  I  cannot  ride  to  Kernsberg  and 
leave  him  in  the  front  of  danger  !  " 

"  A  woman's  place  is  at  home  ! "  said 
Margaret  in  a  low  tone,  maliciously  quoting 
Joan's  words. 

"  He  must  not  tight  this  battle  alone. 
Perhaps  I  shall  never  see  him  again  !  " 

"A  man  must  not  be  hampered  by  affection 
in  the  hour  of  danger  !  " 

At  this  point  Joan  looked  at  Margaret  as 
she  miglit  have  done  at  a  puppy  that  worried 
a  stick  to  attract  her  attention. 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  said,  "  that  Prince 
Ivan  and  his  Muscovites  are  within  a  day's 
march  of  Courtland,  and  that  Prince  Conrad 
has  already  gone  forth  to  meet  tliem  ?  " 

"What?"  cried  Margaret,  "within  a 
day's  march  of  tlie  city  ?  I  must  go  and 
find  my  husband." 

"  Wait !  "  said  Joan.  "  I  see  my  way. 
Your  husband  shall  come  hither." 

Slie  went  to  the  door  and  clapped  her 
hands.  An  attendant  appeared,  one  of  the 
faithful  Kernsberg  ten  to  w^liom  so  much  had 
been  committed  upon  the  Isle  Rugen. 

"Send  hither  instantly  Werner  von 
Orseln,  Alt  Pikker,  and  the  Count  von 
lioen  !  " 

Slie  waited  with  the  latch  of  tlie  door  in 
her  hand  till  she  heard  their  footsteps  upon 
the  stair.  They  entered  together  and  saluted. 
Margaret  moved  instinctively  nearer  to  her 
husband.  Indeed,  only  the  feeling  tliat  the 
moment  was  a  critical  one  kept  her  from 
running  at  once  to  him.  As  for  ]\Iaiu*ice,  he 
had  nob  yet  grown  ashamed  of  his  wife's 
open  manifestations  of  affection. 

"Centlemen,"  said  Joan,  "the  enemy  is 
at  the  gate  of  tlie  city.  We  shall  need 
e\'ery  man.  Who  will  ride  to  Kernsberg  and 
bring  back  succour  ?  " 

"Alt  Pikker  will  go!"  said  Maurice 
instantly  ;  "  he  is  in  charge  of  tlie  levies  !  " 

"  The  Count  von  Ijocu  is  young.  He 
will  ride  fastest  !  "  said  the  chief  captain. 


"  Werner  von  Orseln,  of  course  ! "  said 
Alt  Pikker.     "  He  is  in  chief  command." 

"  What?  You  do  not  wish  to  go  ?  "  said 
Joan  a  little  haughtily,  looking  from  one  to 
the  other  of  them.  It  wiis  Werner  von 
Orseln  who  answered. 

"Yonr  Highness,"  he  said  respectfully, 
"  if  the  enemy  be  so  near,  and  a  battle 
imminent,  the  man  is  no  soldier  who  would 
willingly  be  absent.  But  we  are  your 
servants.  Choose  you  one  to  go  ;  or,  if  it 
seem  good  to  you,  more  than  one.  Bid  us 
go,  and  on  our  heads  it  shall  be  to  escort 
you  safely  to  Kernsberg  and  bring  back 
reinforcements. " 

The  Princess  came  closer  to  Joan  and 
slipped  a  hand  into  hers.  The  wrinkle  at 
the  corner  of  Werner  von  Orseln's  mouth 
twitched. 

"  Yon  Lynar  shall  go  !  "  said  Joan. 

Whereat  Maurice  held  down  his  head, 
Margaret  clapped  her  hands,  and  the  other 
tAvo  stood  stolidly  awaiting  instructions,  as 
became  their  position. 

"  At  what  hour  shall  I  depart,  my  lady  ?  " 
said  Maurice. 

"  A^ow !  So  soon  as  you  can  get  the 
horses  ready  !  " 

"  But  your  Grace  must  have  time  to  make 
her  preparations  !  " 

"  I  am  iu)t  going  to  Kernsberg.  I  stay 
here  !  "  said  Joan,  stating  a  fact. 

AVerner  von  Orseln  w^as  just  going  out  of 
the  door,  confiding  to  Alt  Pikker  tliat  as 
soon  as  he  saw  the  Princess  put  her  hand  in 
their  lady's  he  knew  tliey  were  safe.  At  the 
sound  of  Joan's  words  he  was  startled  into 
crying  out  loudly,  "  Wliat  ?  "  At  the  same 
time  he  faced  about  witli  the  frown  on  his 
face  wliich  he  wore  wlien  lie  corrected  an 
irregularity  in  the  ranks. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  Kernsberg.  I  bide 
here  !  "  Joan  repeated  calmly.  "Have  you 
anything  to  say  to  that,  Chief  Captain  von 
Orseln  ?  " 

"  But,  my  lady ^" 

"  There  are  no  ])uts  in  tlie  matter.  Go  to 
your  ([uarters  and  see  tliat  the  arms  and 
armour  are  all  in  good  case  !  " 

"  Madam,  the  arms  and  armour  are  always 
in  good  case,"  said  Werner,  with  dignity  ; 
"  but  go  to  Kernsberg  yon  must.  The  enemy 
is  near  to  the  city,  and  your  Highness  might 
fall  into  their  hands." 

"  You  have  heard  A\hat  I  have  said  !  " 
iJoan  tapped  the  oaken  floor  witli  her  foot. 

"  But,  madam,  let  me  beseech  yon " 

«Joan  turned  from  her  chief  captain 
impatiently  and  walked  towcirds  the  door  of 
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her  private  apartments.  Werner  followed  his 
mistress,  witli  his  hands  a  little  outstretched 
and  a  look  of  eager  entreaty  on  his  face. 

"  My  lady,"  he  said,  "  tiiirty  years  I  was 
the  faithful  servant  of  your  father — ten  I 
have  served  you.  By  the  memory  of  those 
years,  if  1  ha\'e  served  you  faithfully " 

"  ]\Iy  father  tauglit  you  bnt  little,  if  after 
thirty  years  you  lia\'e  not  learned  to  obey. 
(tO  to  your  post  !  " 

AV'ei'uer  von  (Jrseln  drew  himself  up  and 
saluted.  Then  he  wheeled  about  and  clanked 
out  witliout  adding  a  word  more. 

"Faith,"  he  confided  to  Alt  Pikker,  "tlic 
wench  is  lier  father  all  over  again.  If  I  had 
gone  a  step  further,  I  swear  she  would  have 
beat  me  with  tlie  fiat  of  my  own  sword.  1 
saw  her  eye  on  the  hilt  of  it." 

"  Faith,  I,  too,  wished  that  I  liad  been 
l)etter  lielmeted  !  "  chuckled  Alt  Pikker. 

"  Well,"  said  Werner,  like  one  wlio  makes 
the  best  of  ill  fortune,  "  we  must  keep  the 
closer  to  her,  you  and  I,  that  in  the  stress 
of  battle  she  come  not  to  a  mischief.  Y^et 
I  confess  that  I  am  not  deeply  sorry.  I 
l)egaii  to  fear  that  Isle  Rugen  liad  sapped 
our  lass's  spirit.  To  my  mind,  she  seemed 
somewhat  over  content  to  abide  there." 

"Ah,"  nodded  Alt  Pikker,  "that  is  because, 
after  all,  our  Joan  is  a  woman.  No  one  can 
know  tlie  secret  of  a  woman's  heart." 

"  And  those  wlio  think  they  know,  know 
the  least ! "  concurred  the  much  experienced 
Werner 

*  *-  -;:-  *  -:;• 

For  a  inoment,  after  the  door  closed  upon 
the  men,  Joan  and  Margaret  stood  in  silence 
regarding  each  other. 

"I  nmst  go  and  make  me  ready,"  said 
Margaret,  speaking  like  one  wlio  is  thinking 
deeply.  Joan  stood  still,  conscious  that 
something  was  about  to  happen,  uncertain 
wliat  it  might  be. 

"  I  shall  see  you  befoi'e  I  depart,"  Margaret 
was  saying,  with  her  hand  on  the  latch. 


Suddenly  she  dropped  the  handle  of  tlie 
door  and  ran  impulsively  to  Joan,  clasping 
her  about  the  neck. 

''^Ihwivl  "she  said, looking  up  into  her  face. 

With  a  great  leap  the  blood  hew  to  Joan's 
neck  and  l)row,  then  as  slowly  faded  away, 
leaving  her  paler  than  before. 

"What  do  you  know  ?  "  she  faltered  ;  and 
she  feared,  yet  desired,  to  liear. 

"  That  you  love  him  !  "  said  Margaret  very 
low.  "  I  came  in  -I  could  not  helj)  it — I 
did  not  know — when  Conrad  was  bidding 
you  good-bye.  Joan,  I  am  so  glad—  so  glad  ! 
N^ow  you  will  understand  ;  now  you  will  not 
think  me  foolisli  !  " 

"  Margaret,  I  am  shamed  for  ever — it  is 
sin  !  "  whispered  Joan,  with  her  arms  about 
her  friend. 

"  It  is  love  !  "  said  the  wife  of  Maurice 
von  Lynar,  with  glowing  eyes  and  pride  in 
her  voice. 

"  I  hope  I  shall  die  in  battle- — -" 

"Joan!" 

"  I  a  wife,  and  love  a  priest  --the  brother 
of  the  man  who  is  my  luisliand  !  I  ])ray 
(lod  that  He  will  take  my  life  to  atone 
for  the  sin  of  lo\  ing  him.  Yet  He  knows  I 
could  neither  help  it  nor  yet  liinder." 

"Joan,  you  will  yet  be  happy." 

The  Duchess  shook  her  head. 

"  It  were  best  for  us  both  that  I  sliould 
die— that  is  what  I  pray  for." 

"  May  Heaven  avert  this  thing  —you  know 
not  what  you  say.  And  yet,"  Margaret 
continued  in  a  more  meditative  tone,  "  I  am 
not  sure.  If  he  were  there  with  you,  death 
itself  would  not  be  so  liard  ;  at  all  events,  it 
were  l)etter  tluui  living  without  each  other." 

And  the  two  women  went  into  tlie  attiring 
room  with  arms  still  locked  about  eacli  other's 
waists.  And  as  often  as  their  eyes  encoinitered 
they  lingered  a  little,  as  if  tasting  tlie  new 
knowledge  wliich  they  had  in  common. 
Then  those  of  Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand 
were  a\'erted  and  she  blushed, 
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IlOlk     iiiiitiy     vcjii's     no     \isitor     lonrinii-  srcihcd  uiid  lH)il(Ml  hdow.      \'i('\\('(l  IVoiii  i1k' 

^        liironuii    New   ZcnhiiMl   vwv   ilioimiit  front     (liis    colossjil    wondrr    ol"    Niii  nrc  was 

«»r  l(';i\in^'  lliai.  iiilcrcstiiiu'  section  oi*  niou  ijn{)]-('s>i\ c 
the    Hi'tlisli    I']nij)if('   wiihonl.  iirst   iiiakinu'  a  A  rcinarkahlc  rcuiilurily  of  foi'inal  i(tn  u'<'i\  c 

{liliii'i maize  to  the  Tcrraci'S  of   {\\v  Hot,  l^akc  a   iiiiiijiic  apju^afancc  to  tliis   u'l'cat   scries  of 

I)islrict,  al)ouL    Iso  miles  clisLant    IVom   the  steps.     A  stj'caiii  of  hoilinir  waUM' continually 

(own    of  Auckland.       AltJionu'li  Hie  journey  flowed  from  tlie  u^eyser,  and  as  ii  fell   slowly 

was  arduous  at,  pai'is,  all    troulile    was    ado-  from   tier  Lo  tiei'  the  silicates  witli  wincli   it; 

(|Uately  repaid  wluui  once  (je  little  \illa,u"e  of  was  ]iea\ily  cliai'u'ed   hecame  (le}>osite(l,  while 


Wairoa,  on  the  sh<u'<'s  of  liake  'rai\-n\('ra,  was 
reacluMl.  As  the  toui'ist.  i^lided  alon.u'  this 
mau"nili(*ent  expans(^  of  \\at,er,  hounde<l  on 
each  side  by  majestic  mounlains  thickly 
clad  with  ivvv>,  ^rvul),  ferns,  and  a  I'ich 
wealth  of  e.\ot,ic  ])lan(.s  oi'  xai'ious  kinds, 
witli  the  Holy  Afouutain  of  Taruwera,  from 
which  the  lake  takes  its  uanu\  rearinir  its 
iniLrhty  crest,  three  tliousaml  six  hundi'ed 
U'vi  into  tli<^  air  on  the  south-eastern  side, 
he  could  not  fail  to  he  jin])i'essed  with  the 
soliMun  u'randeur  of  the  scene,  iinsur])assed 
for  natural  beauty  \n  any  other  part  of  the 
world. 

At^  Kaiwaka  (M'eek,  ten  nnles  from  AVairoa, 
the  boat  was  left,  and  t.he  \isitor  wended  his 
\\<\x  to  the  White  Terrace  of  Rotomahana. 
Measurinir  about  tweiify-(i\e  feet,  from  side 
to  side,  there  rose  iij)  a  seri(\s  of  twenty 
plalfoi'ms  in  the  form  of  a  iz-iirantic.  stairway. 
Hach  terrace  was  perfectly  hoi-izontal  and 
of  dazzliiiLC  wliiteness.  'riie  top  step  was 
\ertically  eighty  feet  abo\"e  the  base,  and 
was  set  thre(^  hundred  fe<'t  back.  b'rom 
vYvvy  jtialform  bubbled  copious  clouds  of 
sleam  to  the  accompanimeiU  of  sidnlucd 
muubliuifs     from    a     irreat     caukh'ou     that 


on  its  exposure  to  the  air  the  water  crystal- 
lised into  wondeiTul  lacework  desiiz'us  of 
iidinite  \aiiety  and  of  such  dazzliuij:  white- 
ness and  ])urity  that  from  a,  distance  the 
teri'aces  ap|  eared   as  if  constructed  (;f  snow. 
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and  the  exquisite  tracery 
of  their  decoration  seemed 
to  be  surely  the  handiwork 
of  King  Frost. 

At  Otukapuarangi,  not 
very  far  from  Rotomahana, 
was  anotlier  terrace,  con- 
structed in  precisely  the 
same  manner,  only  in  this 
case,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  some  coloured  substances 
in  the  silicious  waters  flow- 
ing from  the  geysers,  the 
deposits  were  of  a  delicate 
])ii]k  fine — hence  the  name, 
''  The  Pink  Terrace."  The 
waters  of  this  geyser,  how- 
ever, were  much  more 
highly  cliarged  with  silicates  and  dripped 
down  over  the  tiers  much  more  slowly, 
forming  huge  basins  which  were  called  the 
"  Coffee  Cups."  Maori  women  piloted  visitors 
around  these  wonders  of  Nature  and  exacted 
a  fee  from  every  person  for  the  privilege  of 
exploring  their  beauties. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  why  is  this  brief 
description  of  these  strange  terraces  written 
in  the  past  tense  ?  Unfortunately  New 
Zealand  no  longer  owns  this  unique  spectacle. 
The  Terraces  are  no  more.  As  will  be 
readily  understood,  the  presence  of  hot 
springs  and  geysers  in  such  profusion  testifies 
to  violent  volcanic  activity.  The  very 
agencies  of  Nature  which  originally  built 
up  such  curious  formations  served,  in  turn, 
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to  wi])e  them 
from  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

During  the 
early  part  of 

June,  1886,  the  Maoris  residing  in  the  Hot 
Lake  District  were  thrown  into  a  state  of 
alarm  by  the  appearance  of  a  phantom  canoe 
on  the  waters  of  Tarawera.  To  their  un- 
sophisticated minds  such  a  mystery  could 
only  foretell  disaster,  but  the  native  fears 
W'ere  ridiculed  by  the  English  people  living 
in  the  neighbourhood.  For  once,  however, 
the  superstition  of  the  Maoris  was  confirmed, 
though  the  phantom  canoe  cannot  be 
regarded  as  an  explanation  of  what  shortly 
followed. 

At  the  time  I  was  residing  at  Tauranga, 
w^hich  is  about  forty  miles  distant  from 
Tarawera.  It  was  the  10th  of  June  and 
the  night  was  clear  and  calm,  though  not 
cold,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  New 
Zealand  winter.  Heavy  rumbling  sounds, 
like  rolls  of  distant  thunder,  filled  the  air. 
The  earth  trembled,  but  not  sufficiently  to 
cause  any  great  alarm,  for  not  a  single 
chimney  in  the  district  was  thrown  down, 
and  as  earthquakes  w^ere  of  frequent 
occurrence,  no  notice  was  taken  of  the 
disturbances. 

The  next  day  dawned  dull  and  gloomy. 
About  half -past  seven  the  morning  grew^ 
darker,  and  a  light  grey  ash,  very  fine,  began 
to  fall.  The  fowls  weut  to  roost  again  and 
silence  reigned  supreme,  the  ominous  rum- 
blings having  by  this  time  entirely  ceased. 
In  another  half-hour  Cimmerian  darkness 
hung  over  the  land,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Tauranga  were  stricken  with  panic.  Although 
w^e  surmised  tluit  an  eruption  was  taking 
place  in  the  Hot  Lake  District,  there  were 
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no  (l('{iiiil('  tidiiiu's  to  (linl 
cIlV.'l,  so  wr  coiiid  only  wait 
to  Sir  wliaL  would  liappcii 
n  1 '  \  I . 

l*rr-i'iuly,  by  llic  aid  of 
a  Jaiil.'i'ii,  I  siic{'(S'di'd  in 
<jrnpiii'^-  my  way  (o  ilic  li'li'- 
<ji'a|>li  ollici'  ■  no  easy  task, 
\nv  ill;-  darkness  was  such 
liiai  ii  ('<)idd  1)1*  I'i'lt, --and 
l-anicd  llial  a  S('riou>  dis- 
larhan'T  was  takinu'  ])la'\* 
a(  Tarawd'a  and  IJotoinaliana. 
All  my  anxiciii-s  were  now 
allayed,  for  tlici'e  was  no 
danii'rr  of  TainMiiLTa  Ix'inu' 
o\('r\vl)  'Imc  I,  sitnaU'd,  as  it 
was,  (ni'ty  miles  away  from 
tile  cent  IV  of  (lie  upheaval. 

A!))iit     el''\'en      o'eloek     llie 
darkness    litV'd     nnlil    we    could 
^'■,>    a!)  >ut      \\<     once     more.       .All 
around      tlie     <j;round      was      covcMvd 
widi     a      thin,      lihny     ])all     of     very 
(inr    a-h    l'>    th  '    dei)lh     of     about      half 
an   inch,  and  we  round  alYerwMi'ds   that;   the 
int'tise    darkiKSs    was    caused     by    a    thick 
.•|,)u  1   of  dust    l)lo\vn   out  ]>y  the  volcano  to 
a  Ic'i'jht  so  trciiienilous  that  ir  jussed  above 
u-<    and    dispei'sed    over    the    c)unlry    some 
miles  away.     One  of  the  most  salient  charac- 
t"risti('S    of   the    da'/kness   was    tln^    extreme 
cold   witli    whicli    it    was   a,cco;npanied    -the 
th  a-m  >in';/^"    al     Tam'anu'a    i"eu-ist.ered    ii\'e 


rni'.  >\inTK  tkkuac  i:. 

Photo  hij  Vnlnitine^  >'o/),s',  Jiinnlc . 

dc\u'rees  of  I'l'ost,  and  at  Waii-oa  the  cold  was 
even  nnich  moi'e  intense.  This  is  explained 
by  tlu;  fact  that  the  colinnns  of  stea-ii,  as 
they  hisse<l  out  of  the  ci"aters,  e\{)a!ided  as 
they  ascended,  and  absorbed  their  own  lieat, 
which  became  latent,  so  that  the  heat  was 
abstracted  friaii  cNerytliim:-  near. 

A    day    or    t\\<>    latei'     \>i'.    llectoi',    the 
(JovernnleiU  ,<j:eol(\u-ist,  arrhed  at  'rauranpi, 
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and  ])repiiriiti()ns  to  inspect  the  seat  of  the 
disastei'  were  ])UKlied  rapidly  forward.  The 
survey  party,  in  addition  to  Dr.  Hector, 
included  ]\lr.  S.  Percy  Smith,  surveyor- 
ireneral,  and  Air.  Goldsmith,  the  Govern- 
ment sur\'eyor.  On  the  fourth  day  after 
the  ei'iiption  we  arri\'ed  at  the  Maori  village 
of  Wairoa,  or,  rather,  what  was  left  of  it,  for 
scarcely  a  Nestige  of  the  settlement  was  to 
l,)e  seen.  From  our  explorations  at  this  spot 
we  could  gange  fairly  accurately  the  potency 
of  the  eru])ti(>n. 

Not  a  sold  was  to  be  seen,  for  the  whole 
village  had  ])een  crushed  beneath  the  volcanic 
lava,  though  charred  and  battered  renuiants 


further  than  Wairoa  that  day,  but  returned 
to  Ohinemutu.  The  road  w^as  almost  im- 
passable. When  we  reached  Tikipatu  bush, 
through  whuh  our  path  lay,  w^e  found  the 
track  ahnost  destroyed.  To  make  matters 
worse,  now  that  the  volcanic  disturbances 
had  to  a  great  extent  ceased,  the  air  rushed 
over  tlie  land  with  cyclonic  fury,  u])rooting, 
tearing,  and  breaking  the  trees  that  had  sur- 
vived tlie  hail  of  rocks,  like  reeds,  leaving 
here  and  there  a  gnarled  and  jagged  trunk, 
denuded  of  branches  and  stripped  of  its 
bark. 

The  next  day  we  set  off  for  Piotomahana. 
As    we   a])])roached    the    Hot    Lakes    huge 


THE   TWO    GOVERNMENT   SUKVEYORS   ANX>   THE   PIIOTOGRAPHElt   WERE    THE    FIRST   PERSONS   TO   ASCEND   THE 
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of  the  little  village  church  and  other  build- 
ings protruded  above  the  surface  of  the 
deposit,  wdiich  at  hrst  measured  about  four 
feet  in  thickness,  but  afterwards  settled  down 
to  half  that  depth.  From  subsequent  calcu- 
lations, based  on  the  results  of  tlie  survey, 
it  was  estimated  that  no  less  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  cubic  mile  of  solid  matter  had 
l)een  l)lown  out  into  tlie  air  hy  the  force  of 
the  volcanic  explosion.  One  yormg  English- 
man who  was  staying  at  the  hotel  at  Wairoa. 
w^as  killed,  and  the  sole  survivors  of  the 
Tuhourangis,  a  Maori  ti'ibe  that  dwelt  in  the 
district  and  exacted  tolls  from  tourists  to  the 
Hot  Lakes,  were  destroyed. 

We   did    not   pursue   our   surveying    any 


cracks,  extending  hundreds  of  yards  in 
length  and  about  twelve  inches  in  width,  dis- 
sected the  ground  in  all  directions.  These, 
liowever,  were  nothing  in  comparison  to  the 
handiwork  of  some  previous  earth  move- 
ments, in  which  huge  cre\'asses,  hfty  feet 
from  side  to  side,  were  common  sights. 

The  scene  at  Rotomahana  was  one  of 
strange  grandeur  and  desolation.  The 
miglity  u])heaval  of  Nature  had  blown  the 
W'ondrous  Terraces  to  atoms.  Steam  was 
rising  in  large  dense  clouds  from  one  end  of 
the  area  to  the  other,  a  distance  of  {d)out 
nine  miles.  Rotomahana  was  a  yawning 
cauldron,  fi'om  which  a  majestic  column  of 
steam  hissed  into  the  air.     Tlie  ground  was 


.1  A7';ir  zr.ALAM)  \'j':srvns. 


('nni|)lci"ly  s{ri]>j)('(l  of 
\'('i:*<'i;il  ioii  niul  coscrcMl 

Willi      hlVJI       IVnlll       \\\v 

iiiomihiin.  Walking' 
was  a  vcM'v  laborious 
task.  Hie  la\a  wa< 
I'lMliKTil  (()  tlir  roiisis- 
l(Mi(W  of  ilour.  so  tliat 
we  sank  in  it  iH-ai'lv 
up  to  oiii'  kn<M's. 

When  tlic  llitllciMo 
{jni(M  Tarawcra  monn- 
tain  suddenly  awoke 
from  its  iet.liai'U'y  and 
l)el(*l!('(!  fort,!)  ilanies. 
sniok<',  stcani,  si. reams 
of  mud,  red  liol  masses 
of  rock.  an<l  ilrhrls  of 
all  kinds,  a  l!"emendoU'> 
rift  was  loi'u  open  j>y 
til"  explosion,  (^xtcnd- 
inn*  IVoin  one  en<i 
of  til*'  mountain  to  t  hi^ 
other.     <  ^ur  illusii'at  ion 

couveVS    in    a     \eiviin-       \.\k\     i  ai;  wvm:  \  mri;   d  w^  ai  i  i  i;  i  m    mmition. 


pressi\e  manner  the 
siirhl  this  u'oru'o  piv- 
si'nl<'<[  to  us  when  we. 
tlu^  lirst  ]KM^(»ns  to 
eliml)  Tarawera  after 
the  eruption,  reached 
the  summit  of  the  Holy 
Mountain,  (hily  at 
one  spot  was  ihei-c  a 
mirrow  hi'idu'e,  ahoiu 
a  dozen  yards  in  w  idth, 
hy  which  we  could  cross 
fi'om  one  side  oj'  tlu* 
yawninu:  chasm  to  the 
l)thei'. 

Thus  was  \orth  Is- 
land suddenly  shorn 
nf  its  most  peculiar 
feature.  In  six  short 
hours  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  country  was 
chanu'ed.  What  had 
heel)  one  of  the  most 
heaiiliful  spots  in  the 
w<uid,    not     e\en    sui'- 


i)i;sri:ovi;i>   \iij,a<;i:  <)i    waiiuia. 
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passed  by  tlie  Yel- 
lowstone Cafioii,  be- 
came transforDied 
into  a  barren  conn- 
try,  carpeted  with 
lava  and  fnrnislied 
with  (Ulrrk  shot  out 
of  the  ]nonntain\s 
month.  Geysers, 
ho\ve\'er,  still  a- 
boiuid  in  profusion, 
and  ])crliaps  in  the 
fntni'c,  if  Tarawera 
does  not  rise  np 
again,  another  Pink 
Terrace  may  arise, 
step  by  step,  to 
eclipse  the  memory 
of  its  f  a m 0  n s 
original,  for  pink- 
colonred  deposits 
are  giYidiially  fornn'ng  tiers  or  terraces  similar 
to  tliosc  so  snddeidy  overwhelmed.  How  long 
the  massive  strnctnre  will  take  to  grow  to 
anything  like  so  great  a  size  remains  to 
be  seen. 

The  photographs  illustrating  this  article, 
with  the  exception  of  the  one  showing  tlie 


SURVEY   TARTY   WAI.KTNG    ROUND    THE    GREAT    vSTEAM    (^LOUD    AT    ROTOM AlIANA. 


White  Terrace,  were  taken  by  Mi*.  Charh^s 
Spencer,  of  Auckland,  who  at  the  time  of 
the  catastrophe  was  residing  at  Tanranga, 
When  the  survey  party  arrived  at  the  town- 
ship after  the  eruption,  for  tlie  pui'pose  of 
ascending  the  burning  mountain,  Mr.  Spencer 
joined  them  in  their  interesting  expedition. 


LAKE    TARAWERA    AND    DEVASTATED    AREA    AS    IT    AFFEARS   TO-DAY. 


/V. 


MR.  THOMAS  JUHHKIl  was  tlio 
representative  of  tlie  Imperishable 
Life  Insuraiice  Company  for  Mickle- 
ton  and  twenty  miles  ronnd.  On  a  yearly 
salary  of  two  bnndred  ponnds  plus  commis- 
sion he  was  able  to  live  in  comparative 
Inxni'y,  and,  indeed,  liad  contrived  to  save 
enongli  to  make  bis  projected  union  with 
Miss  Julia  Smitliers,  the  bank  manai^er's 
fair  daughter,  an  event  of  the  near  future. 

Mickleton  is  an  unpretentious,  though 
fairly  prosperous  town,  in  the  midst  of  an 
agricultural  district,  and,  so  long  as  one 
does  not  soar  to  the  heights  of  visiting  with 
the  county  families,  it  is  possible  to  dwell 
there  on  a  moderate  income  and  yet  be  a 
shining  liglit  in  society. 

And  so  Mr.  Jubber  found  it.  The  fate 
of  the  Life  Insnrance  representative  is  to 
spend  his  life  in  trying  to  buttonliole  people 
wlio  would  rather  not  see  him,  and  in  con- 
versing with  til  em  upon  a  subject  they 
would  rather  not  converse  upon.  He  is,  in 
fact,  as  popular  as  the  income-tax  collector, 
but  lacks  his  authority. 

However,  Mr.  Jubber  appreciated  the  fact 
that  personal  popularity  was  more  likely  to 
secure  him  business  than  the  undoubted 
merits  of  the  Lnperishable  Life  hisurauce 
Company,  so,  from  the  beginning  of  his 
career,  he  laid  himself  out  to  conquer  society 
in  Mickleton. 

In  this  he  was  entirely  successful.  He 
was  a  young  man  of  many  parts.  He  could 
sing,  act,  dance,  play  any  game  fairly  well, 
and  wa.s  an  excellent  organiser.  Li  a  very 
short  time  he  became  absolutely  indispens- 
able to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

He  was  secretary  of  nearly  every  club  and 


society  in  the  town,  and,  as  a  iide,  treasure)' 
also.  Wlienever  any  work  Avas  to  be  done 
for  which  the  reward  lield  out  was  a  "  hearty 
vote  of  thaidvs,"  Mr.  Jul)l)er  was  suggested 
as  the  very  best  man  to  whom  it  could  be 
entrusted,  and  Mr.  Jubber  invariably  under- 
took it.  He  found  his  recompense  in  the 
substantial  returns  he  was  able  to  make  to 
his  head  office,  and  the  Imperishable  Insur- 
ance Company,  through  Mr.  Jubl)er,  practi- 
cally cliased  all  con) pcti tors  out  of  tlie 
Mickletonian  field. 

It  was  generally  believed  in  the  district 
that  the  prosperity  of  Mickleton  was  greatly 
retarded  by  one  fact — it  was  not  on  tlie 
main  line.  The  railway  company  that 
unfortunately  monopolised  the  fortunes  of 
Mickleton  had,  from  a  junction  two  miles 
distant,  contemptuously  tlirown  ont  a  single 
line,  up  and  doAvn  wliicli  ran  a  little  train, 
the  carriages  being  those  that  had  been 
condemned  as  unfit  for  use  anywliere  else, 
and  the  engine  one  tliat  ran  indiiferently 
tender  first  or  in  tbe  legitimate  manner. 
Tin's  had  been  a  sore  ])oint  witli  tlie 
Mickletonians  for  years.  It  was  galling  to 
their  pride,  and  gave  the  place  an  "  end  of 
the  world  "  and  "  no  road  to  anywher(i " 
sort  of  appearance. 

Once  upon  a  time  they  had  been  very  near 
to  mending  their  fortunes.  A  rival  company 
had  projected  a  plan  whereby  they  might 
divert  their  main  line  through  the  lieart  of 
^lickleton,  and,  in  local  |)arlaii(;e,  "  open 
it  up."  Enthusiasm  I'an  liigh  in  Mickleton 
over  tlie  scheme  ;  meetings  were  lield, 
(committees  appointed,  and  petitions  pre])a,i-ed 
in  support  of  the  I^ill.  It  so  Iiappened  that, 
in  the  midst  of  t  .is  excitement,  a  Parlia- 
mentary election  took  place,  and  the  member 
for  Mickleton  took  his  seat  pledged  to  the 
liilt  to  suppoi't  the  new  railway  Lill  with  all 
the  strength  and  influence  he  could  bring  to 
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was  a  matter  of  opinion  in  Mickleton  ;  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  tlie  l^ill  was  thrown 
out,  and  bis  efforts  to  renew  tbe  struggle 
were  not  noticeable  to  tbe  casual  observer. 
Entbusiasm  died  awaj,  discouragement  gave 
rise  to  apatbj,  and  tbe  sclieme  became  a 
tiling  of  tbe  past. 

All  this  took  place  some  years  before 
Mr.  Jubber's  appearance  in  Mickleton.  Tbe 
matter  was  almost  foi-gotten,  tbe  member 
quite  forgiven,  and  tbe  little  train  still  ran 
up  and  down  between  tbe  junction  and  tbe 
town.  But  Mr.  Jubber,  casting  about  for 
means  wberebj  be  migbt  upbold  and 
strengtben  bis  popularity  and  influence  in 
tbe  interests  of  tbe  Company  be  represented, 
saw  possibilities  ni  it. 

He  argued  witb  himself  that  some  day 
the  Bill  would  be  passed.  Mickleton  w^as  a 
slow-moving  place,  but  it  was  impossible  for 
it  to  remain  under  such  disabilities  always. 
Would  not  tbe  man  by  wdiose  means  the 
town  gained  this  benefit  earn  the  gratitude 
of  Mickleton  for  ever  ?  Would  not  the 
man  who  removed  this  great  bar  to  her 
prosperity  be  the  one  who  would  rise  with 
her,  and  share  most  largely  in  her  good 
fortune  ?  Yes,  Mr.  Jubber  thought  he 
would,  and  he  determined  to  be  that  man. 

His  first  move  was  to  address  a  long 
letter  on  the  subject  to  the  Mickleton 
Guardian.  This  duly  appeared,  and  was 
commented  upon  in  an  editorial  as  "  a 
stirring  article  from  our  public-spirited 
townsman,  Mr.  Tliomas  Jubber." 

Tliis  letter  brought  others,  for  the  town 
of  Mickleton  possessed  its  share  of  citizens 
w^bo  loved  to  see  their  names  in  print. 
Public  interest  slowly  awoke,  and  people 
began  to  remember  dimly  that  there  had 
once  been  something  of  the  sort  in  tbe 
papers  before. 

The  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement 
Society,  of  which  Mr.  Jubber  was  the 
honorary  secretary,  discussed  the  topic  at 
their  next  meeting,  and  passed  a  unanimous 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  "the  new 
railway  Bill  should  be  supported  as  a 
beneficial  measure  to  the  tow^i,  and  one 
calculated  to  increase  the  trade  of  Mickleton." 

The  Parliamentary  Debating  Society 
(founded  by  Mr.  Jubber)  divided  on  the 
resolution,  "That  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
having  thrown  out  the  Mickleton  Railway 
Bill,  lias  lost  the  confidence  of  this  House." 
The  "  Ayes  "  had  it  by  a  large  majority,  and 
the  Government  was  theoretically  ousted. 

Having  thus  aroused  the  long-hidden 
entbusiasm  of  the  Mickletonians,  Mr.  Jubber 


prepared  a  requisition  to  tbe  mayor,  calling 
upon  him  to  convene  a  meeting  of  tbe 
citizens  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
railway  accommodation.  Tliis  lay  for 
signature  at  Mr.  Jubber's  office,  and  every 
public-spirited  citizen  who  climbed  the  stairs 
and  appended  bis  signature  to  tlie  document 
departed  with  a  prospectus  of  the  Impei'isliable 
Life  Insurance  Company  in  his  ])()cket. 

The  mayor  called  a  meeting  in  accordance 
with  the  request,  and,  as  tbe  l/ic/dpfon 
Guardian  said  next  day,  "It  was  a  tborouglily 
representative  and,  in  many  respects,  a  truly 
memorable  meeting.'  The  member  for 
Mickleton  had  been  invited  to  be  |)resent 
and  address  the  meeting,  but  be  contented 
himself  with  despatching  a  telegram,  in  wdiich 
he  regretted  his  inability  to  attend,  but  sent 
his  best  wishes.  It  may  be  noted  that  he 
did  this  on  all  occasions,  except  wlien  he 
was  aware  that  a  General  Election  w^as 
imminent. 

Numerous  w^ere  the  speeches  delivered  ; 
but,  by  common  consent,  the  very  best,  tbe 
most  effective,  and  the  most  enthusiastic,  was 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Thomas  Jubber.  He  liad 
always  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  possessing  a, 
wonderful  flow  of  language — many  a  life 
policy  had  he  secured  by  means  of  this  gift 
— but  on  this  occasion  he  surpassed  himself. 
When  he  had  conclusively  proved  tliat,  with 
the  new  railway,  Mickleton  must  be  a 
commercial  Paradise,  without  it,  a  desert, 
he  turned  upon  the  sitting  member  and, 
figuratively,  rent  him  to  pieces.  He 
denounced  his  apathy,  sneered  at  his  ability, 
and  wound  up  with  a  peroration  expressive 
of  such  contempt  for  him  and  similar  self- 
seekers  that  the  audience  were  quite  carried 
away  and  began  to  wonder  how  on  earth 
such  a  man  had  ever  been  elected. 

Wbilc  the  meeting  w^as  still  cheering 
Mr.  Jubber,  the  Liberal  agent  went  out  to 
the  telegraph  office  and  wired  to  the  sitting 
member  that,  unless  he  did  something  to 
restore  his  popularity,  and  did  it  quickly, 
bis  chance  of  being  re-elected  member  for 
Mickleton  was  small. 

In  response,  the  member  sent  a  contribution 
of  £20  to  the  mayor,  asking  him  to  be  so 
good  as  to  distribute  it  among  tbe  more 
deserving  charities  of  the  town.  He  also 
wrote  a  private  letter  to  the  agent,  opining 
that  it  would  all  blow  over  before  any 
election  was  necessary.  This  munificence 
was  duly  recorded  in  the  local  press  ;  but 
Mr.  Jubber  w^as  on  the  spot,  and  holding 
meetings  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
condemning  him  and  advocating  the  Bill. 


(nnuTNEss  THiinsT  upon  him. 
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To  make  nijitt('i-8  worse,  ;j  sudden  cliniiuv  tluu   a  depiitjiiion  w^iited  upon  Mr.  Tlioiiuis 

te)ok    place    m    the   political  outlook,    iind  a  Jiihher  and    invited    him   lo  contest  the  seat 

(jeneral   Election  ])ecanie  first  possihle,  then  as  their  candidate, 
probable,  and  iiiially  a  certainty.  To  say  that  l\v.  Jnbbei'  was  astonisbed  is 

Down    to    Mickleton     came    the    siitin^i,^  onlv  to  Ln've  him  his  due  as  a  modest  man. 

mend)er  m  hot  haste,  ciirsin,":  liis  hick  and  Ibit  lie  was  also  ilattere^l,  and  this  made  him 

also  his  want  of  foresio^ht.     There  lie  b)mid  hesitab.^  t(,.  dc^'line  the  hononi'.     So  he  asked 

his  OoMservatne  opponent     the  man  lu^  had  b)i'  twentv-b)ni-  honrs^  delav  beb)re  he  ^^ave 

oidy^/^s'f  defeated  at  the  last  electioir    hard  his  final  decision. 

at  work,  and   makinir  all  tlie  ca])ital  he  rA)\M  ^rhen    he    did    what,    ])ei-ha];s,    was    quite 

hy  pled.i'-ino-  hnnseH*  to  a  loyal  and  undivided 
supp( 
sittii 

tlirev 
and, 


"The  light  leapt  to  Julia's  eyes  at 


himself   wi"th  a  ci;reater  sl]o\v  of   con\'iction 
than  before. 

Since  the  |)re\'ioiis  election  an  Independent 
Labour  Party  had  been  formed.  Nol)ody 
kne\v  mnch  about  them,  and  as  a  |)olitical 
factor  they  were  not  considered.  I>ut  they 
happened  to  nnmber  amouii:  them  one  or  two 
very  astute  men,  and  they  saw  in  the  ])r(^sent 
crisis  an  opportunity  of  makinij:  theii'  ])resence 
felt.  Bo,  after  one  or  two  secret  concla\'es, 
they  formed  their  plans,  the  upshot  being 


circimistances—lie   li ied 
Miss  Julia  Smithers  and 


naturid  under  the 
him  to  tlie  home  o 
confided  in  lier. 

The  li^ht  leapt  to  Julia's  eyes  at  once. 
To  be  eni^aired  to  a.  meml)er  of  l^irliament- - 
bow  de1i<xhtful  !  And  such  a.  bdvc-down  for 
l>]anche  l\>tter,  wdio  had  !L!:rown  insuifei-able 
siia^e  her  capture  of  the  ik^w  curate  I 

ITer  conclusion  was  swift,  and,  more  than 
that,  it  was  absolute,  if  Thomas  Jubber 
declined  the  invitation,  lie  need  never  trouble 
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to  come  and  see  her  again —that  was  all. 
So  Thomas  left  the  house  under  a  solemn 
compact  that  he  would  contest  the  seat. 

He  felt  somewhat  embarrassed  as  he 
walked  slowly  home  and  tried  to  think  out 
his  position.  He  had  never  considered  him- 
self as  a  possible  member  of  Parliament, 
and  he  was  very  doubtful  as  to  how  the 
post  would  fit  in  with  an  insurance  bertli  at 
£200  a  year  and  commission.  Still,  Julia 
was  set  upon  it ;  and,  after  all,  there  was  no 
earthly  chance  of  an  Independent  Labour 
candidate  being  elected  in  Mickleton.  Ml 
he  could  do  would  be  to  steal  a  few  votes 
from  the  sitting  member  and  thus  ensure 
the  return  of  the  Conservative.  This 
thought  completely  reassured  him,  and  he 
went  to  bed  determined  on  his  line  of  action. 

The  public  announcement  of  Mr.  Jobber's 
candidature  gave  rise  to  much  comment, 
and  was  not  at  hrst  viewed  with  complete 
favour.  In  some  mysterious  way,  however, 
the  rumour  spread  that  his  object  was  merely 
to  split  the  Liberal  vote,  and  thus  remove 
the  member  who  was  a  sitting  obstruction 
to  the  cause  they  all  liad  at  heart.  This 
rumour  might  have  been  traced  to  Mr. 
Jubber  himself. 

He  had  a  passing  difficulty  with  his 
general  manager.  When  that  functionary 
heard  of  his  subordinate's  political  ambition, 
he  wrote  him  a  very  peremptory  letter, 
giving  him  definitely  to  understand  that  the 
directors  of  the  Imperishable  Life  Insurance 
Company  had  no  intention  of  employing 
members  of  Parliament,  and  suggesting  that 
he  would  be  better  occupied  in  canvassing 
for  business  than  for  votes. 

In  reply  Mr.  Jubber  pointed  out  the 
absolute  impossibility  of  election,  and  showed 
tlie  manager  that  his  action  was  entirely  in 
the  interests  of  the  Company.  The  personal 
popularity  he  would  gain  by  his  gallant, 
though  unsuccessful  fight  in  a  popular  cause 
njust  surely  influence  increased  business.  So 
the  manager,  having  no  cause  to  grumble  as 
to  past  results,  acquiesced  and  awaited  events. 

It  was  a  curious  campaign.  Questions  of 
home  and  foreign  policy  were  side  issues, 
the  main  question  being  the  new  railway 
Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the 
Bill.  All  three  candidates  protested  their 
unswerving  allegiance  to  this  cause,  and  it 
was  merely  a  case  of  selecting  the  most 
trustW'Orthy. 

Mr.  Jubber  pursued  the  policy  of  fiercely 
attacking  the  Una  fides  of  the  sitting 
member,  while  generously  admitting  that  his 
Conservative  opponent  was  at  one  with  him- 


self on  the  all-absorbing  topic.  This  made 
it  a  mere  question  of  politics  between  them  ; 
and,  the  rest  being  equal,  Mr.  Jubber  well 
knew  that  Conservatism  was  bound  to  secure 
more  votes  than  Independent  Labour 
principles. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  all  would  have 
happened  as  Mr.  Jubber  expected  but  for  a 
last  despairing  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
sitting  member.  Two  days  before  the 
polling  took  place  he  played  his  trump  card. 
This  was  a  letter  from  tlie  Conservative 
candidate  to  a  London  stockbroker  instruct- 
ing him  to  buy  shares  on  his  behalf  in  the 
monopolising  railway. 

How  he  managed  to  secure  this  document 
is  still  a  mystery  ;  but  he  made  immense 
capital  out  of  it.  He  read  it  out  at  his  last 
meetings,  he  had  it  copied  on  posters  and 
handbills,  and  flooded  Mickleton  with  it. 
"  Is  this  your  disinterested  advocate  ?  "  he 
asked  in  loud  tones  and  large  letters. 

In  vain  the  Conservative  candidate  ex- 
plained that  it  was  not  for  himself,  but  for  a 
friend,  for  whom  he  wanted  the  shares,  and 
fiercely  denounced  his  opponent's  tactics  as 
dishonest  and  un-English.  He  did  not  deny 
the  authenticity  of  the  letter,  and  that  was 
enough  for  Mickleton.     He  was  a  traitor. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  electors 
were  called  upon  to  choose  between  three 
candidates,  in  two  of  whom  they  could  not 
possibly  have  any  faith.  A  great  many  of 
the  votei's  marked  their  sense  of  the  diffi- 
culty by  abstaining  from  voting,  the  result 
being  that  the  Independent  Labour  Party 
scored  a  triumphant  win,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Jubber,  M.P.,  was  called  upon  to  address  an 
excited  meeting  from  the  balcony  of  the 
Mickleton  Town  Hall. 

What  he  said  he  never  knew,  and,  indeed, 
none  of  his  hearers  could  make  out ;  but  the 
crowd  cheered  wildly,  and  those  near  him 
attributed  his  incoherence  to  natural  excite- 
ment. Each  reporter  present  wrote  out  a 
neat  little  speech  according  to  his  own  ideas 
of  what  a  successful  candidate  ought  to  say, 
and  these  various  speeches  duly  appeared  in 
the  various  papers  as  the  actual  words  used 
by  Mr.  Jubber. 

When  it  was  all  over  the  new  member 
rushed  home.  He  had  a  yearning  to  be 
alone  and  think.  He  was  beginning  to 
realise  his  position,  and  the  magnitude  of  it 
appalled  him.  He  saw  that  it  was  impossible, 
but,  though  he  thought  until  his  head  ached, 
could  see  but  one  way  out  of  it.  He  must 
at  once  apply  for  the  stewardship  of  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds,  and  retire  with  all  the 
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grace  he  could  from  an  utterly  iiiiteiial)le 
position. 

Then  he  suddenly  thought  of  Miss  Julia 
Smithers,  whom,  in  his  excitement,  he  had 
actually  forgotten  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life.  He  wondered  what  she  w^ould  have  to 
say  about  it,  and  thought,  on  the  whole,  he 
had  better  go  round  and  see  at  once. 

He  found  her  in  the  seventh  heaven  of 
delight,  and  ready  to  marry  him  that  very 
day  if  he  wished  it.  Ever  since  the  news 
had  reached  her  she  had  been  rehearsing 
before  a  pier-glass  the  curtsy  and  backward 
exit  of  ladies  presented  at  Court.  She 
had   somewhat   exaggerated   notions  of   the 


And  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them.' 


privileges  accorded  to  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  personal  friendship  of  the 
Royal  Family  was  by  no  means  beyond  the 
range  of  her  possibilities.  Consequently, 
when  Mr.  Jubber  rudely  dashed  her  from 
her  pinnacle  by  announcing  his  intention  of 
withdrawing  from  his  exalted  post,  the 
reaction  w^as  too  much  for  her  nerves,  and 
Mr.  Jubber  had  a  lively  time  of  it. 

The  contest  was  severe  while  it  lasted ;  but 
the  result  was  the  one  usual  in  all  cases 
where  the  disputants  are  a  determined  young 
lady  and  the  gentleman  who  adores  her — 
Mr.  Jubber  yielded.  He  pledged  himself  to 
take  the  oath  and  seat,  and  went  to  bed  that 


night  as  curious  a  mixture  of  elation  and 
despondency  as  any  one  man  could  be. 

The  next  day  brought  with  it  a  fresh 
complication  in  the  shape  of  a  communication 
from  his  general  manager,  pointing  out  the 
impossibility  of  his  attending  to  Parliamentary 
duties  at  Westminster  and  to  insurance 
business  in  Mickleton  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  The  letter  ended  by  congratulating 
him  heartily  on  his  election,  and  asking  him 
politely  to  send  in  his  resignation. 

"And  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon 
them,"  groaned  Mr.  Jubber,  as  he  read  and 
re-read  this  missive. 

While  engaged  in  this  agreeable  occupation 
there  broke  in  upon  his  reverie  a  certain 
Mr.  Stelfox,  the  gentleman  whom  his  party 
had  employed  as  his  agent  in  the  conduct  of 
the  election.  A  very  astute  gentleman  this, 
one  to  whom  money  was  the  only  object,  and 
who  (unless  report  maligned  him)  had  many 
scruples  that  money  alone  could  remove. 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  exclaimed  jovially,  "  we've 
given  them  a  fair  knock-down  blow  this  time. 
They'll  recognise  now,  I  should  think,  that 
the  Labour  Party  is  a  power  in  the  land." 

Of  course  Mr.  Stelfox  cared  nothing  for 

the  Labour  or  any  other  party  ;  but  it  was 

his   humour   to   affect  a  great    interest   in 

any    political     creed    to    which    pecuniary 

considerations    temporarily    attached 

him. 

"  I  daresay  they  will,"  responded 
the  new  member,  looking 
more  like  the  vanquished 
than  the  victor. 

"  Oh,  they  are  terribly 
cut  up  about  it,"  said  the 
agent.  "  They  talk 
of  a  petition  for 
bribery,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing." 

"What>"  ex- 
claimed Jubber, 
starting  up  and  looking  hopeful  for  the  first 
time  since  his  election. 

"But,  of  course,  they've  no  earthly  chance," 
went  on  Stelfox. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Jubber,  the  light  dying  out 
of  his  eyes  again. 

"  Why,"  said  the  other,  looking  at  him 
curiously,  "you  actually  look  disappointed. 
What  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 

"  Everything,"  groaned  the  unfortunate 
M.P.  "Look  here,  Stelfox,  I  know  I  can 
trust  you,  and  I  must  confide  in  somebody. 
Let  me  explain  my  real  position." 

"  Go  ahead,"  said  Stelfox,  swallowing  the 
compliment  as  if  he  fully  deserved  it. 


GREATNESS  THRUST   UPON   HIM. 
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Tims  eiKJOuraged,  Jiibber  ina(l(3  a  (^leaii 
breast  of  the  whole  matter,  concliidiiig  witb, 
"  I.  am  anything  but  rich,  as  you  know;  but 
I  have  £100  or  so  saved  up,  {uid  if  you  can 
get  me  out  of  this  mess  without  annoying 
Miss  Smithers,  you  can  draw  upon  me  up  to 
tliat  amount." 

Stelfox  Ustened  attentively,  whistled  softly 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  tale,  and  after  a  few 
minutes'  deep  thought  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  it  miglit  be  managed.  Then  he  departed, 
leaving  witli  Mr.  Jubber  tlie  first  glimmer  of 
hope  he  had  experienced  for  days. 

In  the  evening  editions  it  Avas  confidently 
stated  tliat  a  petition  was  on  foot  to  unseat 
the  Labour  meml)er  for  breaches  of  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act,  and  that  some 
reinarkal)ly  conclusive  evidence  had  just 
come  to  "^  light.  Tliereupon  Mr.  Jubber 
wrote  to  his  manager,  enclosing  the  cutting, 
and  asking  that  the  matter  of  his  resignation 
might  stand  over  for  a  few  days. 

The  resignation  was  never  necessary,  for 
Mr.  Jubber  was  not  called  upon  to  take  liis 
scat  as  the  representative  of  Mickleton  or 
anywhere  else. 

Mr.  Stelfox  (for  an  astute  man)  made  a 
sorry  appearance  in  the  witness-box  when 
tlie  trial  came  on.  Damning  admissions 
were  reluctantly  extorted  from  him,  and  his 


only  defensive  plea  was  ignorance  and  extrem'e 
entliusiasm.  Witnesses  who  had  Ijeen  bribed 
by  him  turned  up  and  owned  up  ;  but  one 
and  all  generously  agreed  that  Mr.  Jubber 
was  the  innocent  victim  of  mistaken  zeal, 
and  had  notliing  to  do  personally  with  the 
political  offences. 

So  Mr.  Jubber  was  unseated  and  debarred 
from  contesting  the  division  for  a  lengthened 
period  of  years,  wliich  disability  tended  to 
heighten  his  joy.  All  Mickleton  sympathised 
witli  him  deeply,  and  he  had  some  difficulty 
in  assuming  the  depressed  appearance  ex- 
pected of  him  under  the  circumstances. 

It  was,  of  course,  a  great  blow  to  Miss 
Julia  Snuthers  ■;  but  the  catastrophe  was  one 
that  cidled  for  pity,  and  as  pity  is  akin  to 
love,  she  sootlied  her  own  disappointment  in 
lier  efforts— entirely  successful — to  console 
Mr.  Jubber. 

They  are  married  now,  and  rank  very 
high  in  Mickleton  society.  Mrs.  Jubber, 
however,  would  be  more  popular  among  tlie 
Mickleton  ladies  but  for  her  unfortunate 
liabit  of  i)refacing  most  of  her  remarks 
with  "When  my  husband  was  member  for 
Mickleton." 

Mickleton  is  not  yet  on  tlie  main  line,  and 
the  little  train  runs  up  and  down  between 
the  town  and  the  junction  as  usual. 


*'  A  CORRESPONDENT  iiiforms  us  that  vegetable 
marrows  are  very  fattening  for  pigs.  Never 
having  tried  them  ourselves,  however,  we  cannot 
speak  from  personal  experience."  This  is  what 
the  agricultural  editor  wrote. 


A  STAID  and  decorous  vicar,  whose  name  it  is 
more  charitable  to  repress,  recently  amazed  his 
congregation  by  announcing  from  the  pulpit  that 
lie  would  not  take  up  the  time  by  giving  out  tlie 
special  Lenten  preachers,  as  they  would  all  be 
found  hanging  in  the  church  porch! 


Mrs.  Stormyweathee,  who  had  been  engaged 
in  a  somewhat  prolonged  and  heated  dialogue  with 
her  husband,  beat  a  dignified  retreat  so  soon  as  she 
found  she  was  getting  the  worst  of  the  argument, 
and  turned  her  attention  to  culinary  matters  as  a 
balm  for  her  ruffled  soul. 

"  Jane,"  she  said,  "  I  want  you  to  put  on  your 
things  at  once,  and  go  out  and  see  if  you  can  get 
me  a  plaice." 

"  Yes'm,"  replied  Jane,  with  alacrity.  "  And 
while  I'm  about  it  I  may  as  well  look  for  one  for 
myself,  too,  for  I'm  blest  if  I  can  stand  the  master 
any  more  th;ui  you  !  " 


THE 
EDITOR'S    SCRAP-BOOK. 


Fond  Mother  :  Isn't  he  the  very  image  of  his 
father? 

Candid  Friend:  That's  just  what  I  was  think- 
ing, poor  little  thing ! 


"  Do  you  have  matins  in  this  church  ?  "  asked 
the  High  Church  visitor  of  the  verger  of  the  village 
church. 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied  that  dignitary,  with  scorn  : 
"  ive  has  oilcloth,  and  right  up^the  chancel,  too  !  " 


Salesman:  Have  you  seen  our  new  patent 
noiseless  baby-carriages,  sir  ? 

Weary-eyed  Father:  No;  a  noiseless  baby 
would  be  more  in  my  line,  thank  you. 


Gweneth  :  He  told  me  I  was  the  most  beauti- 
ful woman  he  had  ever  met. 

Maisie:  Don't  you  feel  afraid  to  trust  your 
whole  future  to  a  man  who  could  tell  such  a 
barefaced  falsehood  ? 


Mrs.  Knaggle:  Yon  so  continually  remind 
me  of  my  poor  dear  first  husband, 

Mr.^  Knaggle:  I'd  be  willing  to  put  up  with 
that,  if  you  didn't  so  continually  remind  me  of 
him,  too. 
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An  amusing  story  is  told  of  a  stranger  who  was 
once  driving  past  Farringford,  Tennyson's  home 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

"  Whose  house  is  that  ?  "  he  asked  his  driver. 

"  Nobody's  in  particular,"  was  the  reply. 

"  But  who  lives  there  ?  "  persisted  the  stranger. 

"  Someone  by  the  name  of  Tennyson,"  responded 
the  driver. 

"  Tennyson  ?  Why,  he's  one  of  the  greatest 
men  alive,"  and  the  stranger  rose  in  the  carriage, 
hoping  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  ])lace. 

"  Ikm  a  great  man  ?  "  snorted  the  contemptuous 
Jehu.  "  Why,  lie  don't  only  keep  one  manservant, 
and  even  he  can't  sleep  in  the  house  !  " 


JSiiK  :    Why  did  you  break 
He:    Oh,  /did  not— it  was  f^he, 
suit  her  furniture,  don't  you  know. 


mo  1bclp  tor  it 

ft-  your  engagement  to  Mrs.  Brown? 


A  case  of  incompatibility  of  complexion.     She  said  my  colour  did  not 
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Young  Husband  :  What  is  a  fellow  to  do  when 
his  wife  takes  refuge  in  weeping  ? 

Older  Ditto:  lliere'B  simply  nothing  for  it 
but  to  apply  a  cheque  to  her  tears. 


Algy:  How  Miss  Weedy  has  improved  in 
appearance  since  slie  inherited  her  uncle's  fortune. 

Kkggie  :  Yes,  she  used  to  be  so  long  and  lanky  ; 
now  she's  "  divinely  tall." 


Mrs.  Cottager  :  Good  gracious,  you  don't  mean 
to  tell  me  you've  got  a  planner  ? 

Mrs.  Kitchener  :  1  should  ratlicr  think  so ! 
And  you  should  jest  'ear  the  tone  of  it ;  it's  for  all 
the  world  like  the  Salvation  Army  band.  If  you 
wus  to  shut  your  eyes  you  wouldn't  know  'em 
apart. 

Mrs.  Cottager:  You  don't 
didn't  know  as  you  could  play. 

Mrs.  Kitchener  :  No  more 
ruade  my  'usband  buy  one  ; 
droring-room  sech  a  stylish  air. 


5  ay  so  t 


?      But  I 


can't,    only  1 
do    give    the 


AN    lOXUArSrnK    OIACiNOSIS. 

A'^kak's  l)Ar(;u'rKU  :  (Jood-inoniini;-,  Mr.  Johson.  Wo've  not  soon  you 
lalcly.     How  liavo  you  lu'cn? 

.lop.soii  :  \\\\i  poorly,  miss,  thank  you  all  tho  same.  You  soc,  sonu'tiinos 
I  fool  fiiii//t(ifr,  iuu\  otlior  linu's  I  Teel  uohmr,  and  tlion  aj^ain   thero  Ix;  tinios 


THE    ATTA{  K    OF   THE    ABYSSINIAN    WARIUOIfS    ON    THE    HEAU   OF   THE    ITALIAN 

ARMY   AT    AMBA   ALA(xUI. 


Drawn  by   E.  L.   Bi.i  MKNscuKrx. 


Aenelik-and-his-People 


HERE  is  Meiielik  of  Ethiopia,  victor 
over  Italian  regiments  with  GJath'ng 
gnns  and  smokeless  powder  —  a 
homely,  pock-marked  man,  whose  skin  is 
black  ;  whose  hair  is  tnrning  white,  for  he 
has  passed  tlie  lifty-jear  point  ;  massive  in 
chest,  strong  in  tread  (though  of  a  clnmsy 
gait),  with  keen,  restless  eyes  under  threaten- 
ing brows— a 
warrior  in  mien 
and  build,  as  in 
fact.  There  is 
much  of  contra- 
diction in  Mene- 
lik,  for  tradition 
makes  him  a 
Hebrew  bj  de- 
scent, from  Solo- 
mon and  Sheba's 
Queen,  and  jet  he 
shows  no  sign  of 
the  Jew  ;  straight 
nose  and  thick 
lips,  sternness  of 
glance,  with  kind- 
ness in  the  smile, 
a  fighter  and  a 
patriarch,  a  Chris- 
t  i  a  n  king  in 
Africa. 

Let  no  man 
think  of  this  man 
as  a  ruler  of 
n  e  g  r  0  e  s ;    say 

rather  a  ruler  of  dark-skinned  Romans, 
some  many  shades  lighter  than  himself, 
with  classic  cut  of  features,  high  brows, 
thin  lips,  straight  hair,  a  purer  type  by  far 
than  Menelik  himself,  who  shows  a  mingling 
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of  races,  wlierefrom,  it  may  be,  comes  liis 
strengtli.  These  Ethiopians  wear  the  garment 
worn  in  Ciesar's  time,  their  chemma  being 
quite  the  Roman  toga  in  form  (uid  way  of 
draping.  They  go  kireheaded  foi'  the  most 
part,  tliough  some  bind  tlieir  brows  with  a 
wliite  turban,  and  barefooted  ;  tliat  is,  all 
save  Menelik,  who  alone  in  the    realm    has 

taken  to  European 
shoes  and  Euro- 
pean hat  ■ —  sym- 
bols, one  may 
believe,  of  his 
friendliness  to 
AVestern  innova- 
tions. 

A  country  of 
lions  and  rugged 
men  this  Etlii- 
opia,  as  the  people 
call  it,  not  Abys- 
sinia, which  is  a 
(1  i  sparag  i  n  g  \\'ord 
in  use  among  the 
Arabs.  An  Ethi- 
opian \\'orthy  to 
wear  in  battle  the . 
lion's  skin  that 
Menelik  gives  to 
the  l)ravest  must 
be  one  who  can 
go  three  days 
without  food, 
fighting  the  while 
or  journeying  over  der.crt'^  and  mountains  ; 
one  wlio  cares   notliing   for   pain   or  death. 


It  is  a  custom  among  these  men,  after  battle 
or  warlike  manoeuvres,  to  squat  down  on  the 
ground  in  long  line  and  fire  their  rifles  in  the 
air,  barrels  up,  butts  between  the  knees  ;  no 
blank  cartridges  here,  but  balls  that  wound 
or  kill  whomsoever  they  strike  in  the 
B  '  2  T   2 
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(lcs('(^nt.  A  (•{iniion  shot  *rivtn^  sio-iial,  and 
fortlnvith  Uk'  lii'iii<r  starts  far  down  the  line, 
rollinir  nearer  and  nearer,  until  it  swells  into 
a  roar  of  musketiy  about  the  H]n])eror  him- 
self, then  dies  away  at  the  farther  side. 
Aud  the  bullets  c'onie  down  upou  soldiei's  or 
citizens  as  may  lu^  ;  for  this  iii'inij:,  like  as 
not,  takes  phuH;  in  a  (;rowded  city. 

"  Would  it  not  be  wise,  your  ^Fajesty," 
asked  a  French  traveller,  a^iuist  at  this  rt^'k- 
less  ])rocedure,  "to  use  blank  cartrid<j:es  ?  " 

"  Why  so  ?"'  asked  Menelik. 

"  It  would  econonnse  rifle  ])alls  and  save 
h-fe." 

"I  do  not  mind  losing  a  few  rifle  baUs, 
if  it  makes  my  people  despise  tliem/' 

The  Italians  fovnid  at  Adowa  what  these 
soldiers  think  of  rifle  balls  ;  saw  tliein  come 
boundini^  on  in  the  charge,  pierced  tlu-ough 
and  through  witli  Mauser  bullets,  and  go  on 
flgliting  ;  saw^  the  Emperor  himself  toward 
the  close  rush  in,  ^^'aving  his  sword,  and  kill 


with  his  own  hands.  The  Abyssinian s  (to 
use  the  accepted  word)  go  into  battle  with 
modern  rifles,  and  know  how  to  use  them  ; 
but  in  the  heat  of  action  tlieir  spirit  is  to 
throw  these  down  and  come  iit  the  enemy 
man  to  man  with  sabre  and  shield.  Each 
one  carries  on  his  left  arm  a.  convex  buckler 
made  of  hippopotamus  hide,  so  thick  and 
tough  tliat  often  a  swift-flying  projectile  is 
deflected  by  it.  Of  21,000  men,  blacks  and 
whites,  wlio  fought  in  this  battle  on  the 
Italian  side,  about  1,000  escaped,  about  8,000 
were  made  prisoners,  and  the  rest  were  killed. 
And  at  Ainba  Alagui,  which  preceded  tlieir 
final  disaster,  the  Italians  found  out  what  it 
means  to  fight  an  army  tliat  knows  not  shoes, 
but  comes  at  you  in  your  fortified  place  with 
perfect  feet,  with  toes  that  can  grip  and  cling. 
The  Italians  were  on  a  hill  rising  from  a 
plateau,  impregnable,  as  tliey  supposed,  on 
three  sides,  and  guarded  on  the  fourth  by 
strong  artillery.     Against  tliese  cannon  the 


THE  salutp:  to  meneltk. 

Drawn  hy  George  Varian.     Squattinfi  on  the  prot/nd,  the  Ethiopian  mldiersfire  with,  hall  cartridge!^  on  Hgnal  from  a  cannon. 
If  j^eople  ate  wounded  hy  the  falling  bullets,  3fenelik  considers  that  they  are  learning  not  to  fear  rifie  halls. 


MiyNELIK  AND    HTS   PEOPLE. 
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MKXKLIK    II.,    KMPKIlOIl    OF    ABYSSINIA. 

From  the  study  from  life  painted  l)y  Paul  h'ujfrt  at  Addi.'^  Al,eba,  the  capital  of  Aliys; 


black  men  would  liiirl  tlieniselves,  and  that 
wonld  be  the  end  of  tlieni.  So  Teasoned  the 
Europeans,  l)ut  counted  without  l)lack  feet  ; 
foi'  what  tlie  AI)yssiniaiiR  did  was  to  take  tlie 
liill  from  tlie  rear,  straight  u])  tlie  pi'ecipice, 
doin,ic  tliis  stealtliily,  so  as  to  give  no  alarm. 
And  when  enough  of  them  had  gained  the 
vantage  ground  belli nd,  they  swe|)t  down  like 
a  wave  upon  the  Italians,  and  the  day  was 
won. 

Again,    at     the     siege    of    Makelle,    the 


Italians  were  able  to  judge  what  kind  of  a 
Christianity  it  is  the  Abyssiniaiis  practise. 
The  Europeans  wei'e  hemmed  in  by  the  Ras 
Makonnen  and  1  5,000  soldiers.  The  situation 
was  desperate,  for  \\a:ter  had  been  (;ut  off 
a,nd  they  were  perishing  of  thirst.  So  the 
Italians  sent  forth  their  natives,  3,()()0 
l)la,cks,  to  propitiate,  it  miglit  be,  the  Ras 
j\Iakonnen,  a  famous  Al)yssinian  general  and 
cousin  of  ]\renelik.  And  the  Ras  Makonnen 
gave  the  natives  drink  and  food,  and  let  them 
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go  their  way.  Then  the  whites,  seeing  their 
own  case  hopeless  and  that  many  were  dying, 
came  out  to  beg  for  terms,  and  were  received 
by  Menelik  himself.  "You  have  not  been 
kind  to  me  or  mine,"  said  he  ;  "  you  have 
broken  your  pledged  word,  and  drawn  the 
sword  against  us.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not 
wish  it  said  that  Christians  died  here  like 
dogs,  so  you  may  go."  And  he  gave  orders 
that  the  Italians  should  be  cared  for  and 
supplied  with  mules  for  their  journey,  and 
he  let  them  depart  in  peace. 

Menelik  is  at  once  Emperor  and  High 
Priest.  He  bears  the  title  of  King  of  Kings, 
and  a  times  of  state  wears  around  his  head  a 
lion's  mane  bound  fast  with  green,  and  on  this 
rests  a  crown  of  gold.  The  Christianity  of  the 
Abyssinians,  wdiich  came  to  them  about  the 
fourth  century,  is  no  very  different  thing 
from  that  of  some  Western  nations.  They 
have  priests  to  read  the  Scriptures  and  inter- 
pret the  law  :  and  they  have  made  fast  days, 
no  less  than  192  in  the  year,  and  observe 
them  scrupulously.  They  have  churches  in 
all  their  cities,  with  mass  on  Sundays  and 
services  on  saints'  days,  but  attendance  at 
these  is  not  very  general  among  the  masses, 
although  Menelik  and  his  chief  men  attend 
regularly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Golden 
Rule  receives  such  practical  and  daily  en- 
forcement as  is  scarcely  to  be  met  with 
elsewhere.  Let  a  quarrel  arise  between  two 
neighbours,  and  the  first  passer-by  is  called 
upon  to  decide  betw^een  them,  his  judgment 
being  accepted  as  final.  And  time  and  again, 
in  dealing  with  his  enemies,  Menelik  has 
shown  how^  justice  should  be  tempered  with 
mercy.  Thieves  and  criminals  are  punished, 
with  the  approval  of  all,  by  the  cutting  off  of 
a  hand  or  a  foot,  which  is  deemed  wiser  and 
more  humane  than  casting  them  into  prison. 
And  not  only  do  those  condemned  to  this 
punishment  bear  the  sabre  stroke  without 
flinching,  but  they  hold  themselves  like 
graven  images  while  the  bleeding  stumps 
are  afterwards  thrust  into  boiling  oil  for 
perfect  cauterisation. 

To  reach  Menelik's  capital,  the  city  of 
Addis  Abeba  (which  means  "  new  flower  "), 
the  traveller  from  the  eastern  coast  must 
journey  hundreds  of  miles  across  the  desert, 
then  far  back  among  rugged  mountains.  In 
theory,  all  this  region  belongs  to  Menelik  ; 
but  practically  the  desert  is  left  to  in- 
dependent tribes,  often  hostile,  for  the 
Ethiopians  proper  are  mountaineers,  and  are 
seldom  met  with  at  low  altitudes  -indeed, 
they  succumb  to  the  fevers  of  the  coast 
more  easily  than  Europeans  do. 


"  I  came  across  the  desert  with  ten  soldiers 
to  guard  me,"  said  the  French  artist,  Paul 
Buffet,  "  with  camels  for  beasts  of  burden, 
and  mules  for  my  men  and  myself  to  ride  on. 
Horses  would  have  died  on  the  way,  but 
mules  will  go  several  days  without  eating. 
If  a  carcass  dropped,  we  would  see  the 
vultures  swarm  as  by  magic  out  of  a  clear 
sky,  first  black  dots  on  the  horizon,  then 
coming  nearer  and  nearer,  and  finally 
sweeping  down  from  overhead  in  narrowing 
circles  with  an  uncanny  whistling  of  wings. 
And  at  night  we  would  have  the  jackals  and 
hyenas  weeping  and  howling  about  our  camp, 
and  more  than  once  we  had  trouble  with  the 
desert  people  at  the  springs." 

M.  Buffet  spent  about  eighteen  months  in 
Menelik's  kingdom,  going  in  pursuance  of 
the  idea  that  there  was  the  one  place  in  the 
world  where  an  artist  might  see  with  his  own 
eyes  how  the  ancient  Romans  used  to  drape 
their  garments  about  them  and  what  manner 
of  garments  these  were.  It  is  to  him  that  I 
am  indebted  for  much  of  the  matter  of  this 
article,  for  he  passed  through  Abyssinia  not 
only  with  an  eye  to  see,  but  with  a  mind  to 
appreciate.  I  asked  him  about  the  lions  in 
Abyssinia  and  the  hunting  of  them. 

"  The  country  abounds  in  lions,"  he  said, 
"  both  in  the  desert  and  on  the  mountains  ; 
but  the  people  dislike  to  have  Europeans 
hunt  them,  partly  because  a  lion,  when  its 
mate  is  killed,  becomes  fierce  and  thirsts  for 
human  blood,  partly  because  the  Abyssinians 
have  a  superstitious  reverence  for  the  lion 
that  amounts  almost  to  worship.  When  a 
native  makes  his  way  through  a  region  where 
lions  are  known  to  be,  he  goes  forward  talk- 
ing to  the  invisible  animals,  assuring  them 
of  his  profound  respect,  of  his  desire  to  serve 
them,  of  his  admiration  for  their  courage, 
for  their  beauty,  and  so  forth,  and  humbly 
begging  for  safe  conduct  on  his  journey.  A 
story  is  told  of  a  post-carrier  who  was  trot- 
ting along  across  the  desert  beside  his  laden 
camel,  when  suddenly  an  immense  lion 
appeared  before  him.  The  man  prostrated 
himself  in  fear,  and  then,  rising  timidly 
again,  explained  to  the  lion  that  he  meant 
no  harm,  but  was  only  a  poor  servant 
carrying  letters  down  to  the  coast.  '  See, 
your  honour,'  he  went  on,  opening  one  of 
the  mail-bags,  '  there  is  nothing  here  that  you 
want  ;  I  have  no  meat  at  all,  nothing  but 
papers.'  And  the  lion,  so  it  is  said,  having 
heard  the  man's  story,  lifted  his  nose  with 
an  approving  sniff  and  walked  off." 

There  are  many  Abyssinians,  however, 
who  have  not  this  awe  of  the  lion,  but  will 
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<j:o  apiinst  him  willin<j^ly,  a.tUi(!ki]i<r  him  with 
only  tlic  H|)eur,  und  often  even  so  coininn;  oil* 
vii^torioiis.  They  (leHo:ht  also  in  ek3|)ha.nt 
himtiii^-,  and  i^'o  into  tlie  foi'est  in  l)ati(lH, 
piirsnin<r  the  <i:reat  beasts  feai'lessly  with 
only  their  speafs  and  ordininy  rifles.  And 
althon<i:h  they  slay  nmny  elephants  in  these 
hnnts,    it   nnist   be   said    thai   the    elephants 


also  slay  many  of   them,  and  of   ten   who  iro 
in  after  ivory  pei'haps  only  ti\'e  come  out. 

Full  of  oriirinal  ways  is  IMenelik.  If  a 
chief  has  displeased  him  in  some  sliu^lit 
mannei',  he  calls  him  to  the  palace  and 
settles  the  score  at  once  witli  a  hea\T  cane. 
lie  does  not  rebnke  tlie  offender,  nor  pnt 
him  to  pnbli(5  slianie  :  bnt,  in  a  trnly  fatliei'ly 


IJH<.    i:AS    .MAKUN.NKN, 
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way,  gives  liim  a 
sound  beating  with 
his  own  strong 
hands,  and  the  chief 
departs  the  better 
for  it.  Again,  in- 
stead of  getting 
reports  about  hap- 
penings in  the  city 
from  bis  pohcemen 
or  other  subordi- 
nates, he  finds  out 
what  is  going  on 
himself  with  the 
hel|)  of  a  powerful 
pair  of  field-glasses. 
With  these  in  band, 
he  spends  many 
hours  in  a  tower 
built  for  the  pur- 
pose, from  which 
he  can  sweep  the 
principal  streets 
and  open  places. 
And  as  the  people 
never  know  when 
the  Emperor  may 
be  watching  them, 
they  are  careful 
what  they  do. 

Then  he  is  con- 
stantly  supervising 
all  that  goes  on  in 
the  palace,  making 
his  tour  of  inspec- 
tion at  all  times  of 
the    day    or    night 
througb  the  narrow 
streets  and   among 
the   countless  little 
straw-covered  build- 
ings that  compose  the  palace— for  this  is  really 
only  an  agglomeration  of  separate  structures, 
a  small  city  within  itself,  with  a  population 
of  three  or  four  thousand.     Now  he  stops  at 
the  kitchen,   which  is  a  building  by  itself, 
and   sees  what  the  cooks  are  doing.     Now 
he  looks  in  at  the  treasure-house,  where  the 
gold  and  precious  things  of  the  kingdom  are 
guarded  ;    now  at  the  saddler's  and  black- 
smi til's  ;  now  he  watches  the  women  making 
hydromel,  and  now   the   cliildren    chanting 
their  reading   lessons  in  dull  sing-song.     Or, 
again,  he  walks  througli  the  gardens,  where 
acres  of   fruit  trees   are   growing,  many  of 
them  specially  imported  from  Euro|)e.     He 
loves    every    detail    of    gardening,   and    is 
particularly    interested    in    experiments    in 
irrigation,  fertilising,   and   the   like.      If   a 
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Painted  from  life  by  Paul  Buffet. 

Gatling  gun  arrives  from  abroad,  lie  must 
set  it  up  with  his  own  hands  and  understand 
every  detail  of  its  working.  If  liis  watch 
gets  out  of  order,  he  must  take  it  apart 
himself  and  find  out  what  the  trouble  is 
and  how  to  remedy  it.  When  he  first  saw  a 
pair  of  European  shoes  he  insisted  upon 
having  them  taken  apart  piece  by  piece,  so 
that  he  might  have  anotlier  pair  made  like 
them.  When  a  visitor  once  suggested  to 
him  that  these  were  details  which  he  might 
safely  leave  to  the  care  of  others,  Menelik 
replied  :  "  If  I  did  not  look  after  tliese 
things  myself,  the  waste  would  be  enormous. 
Tlie  time  will  come,  I  hope,  when  I  shall  be 
able  to  leave  less  important  things  to  those 
about  me,  but  now  nothing  is  unimportant." 
One  result  of   this  untirin<>:  interest  and 
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activity  is  that  Menelik  sleeps  only  three  or 
four  hours  a  day — he  has  no  time  to  sleep 
more.  He  is  exceedingly  fond  of  games,  es- 
pecially those  calling  for  bodily  skill,  and  he 
often  joins  himself  in  tlie  dangerous  sport  of 
javehn-throwing,  in  wliich  horsemen  going 
at  full  speed  hurl  lances  at  one  another, 
often  at  the  risk  of  life  or  limb.  He  is  fond 
of  rifle-shooting  also  ;  and  formerly  lie  used 
to  annise  himself  by  playing  with  three  full- 
grown  lions  which  were  allowed  to  roam  free 
about  the  palace  grounds,  to  tlie  great  dis- 
quietude of  visitors.  "  Do  they  never  kill 
anyone  ? "  asked  a  European. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Menelik,  "  they  do  occa- 
sionally ;  but  whenever  one  of  the  lions  kill 
a  man,  we  kill  the  lion."  He  spoke  of  it  as 
a  matter  of  trivial  moment.  At  the  time  of 
the  great  famine,  about  eight  years  ago, 
however,  Menelik  had  them  all  killed,  saying 
that  he  could  not  bear  to  feed  wild  beasts 
while  his  people  were  dying  of  hunger. 

When  Monsieur  Buffet  was  in  Abyssinia 
the  Emperor  had  a  young  pet  elepliant  that 
was  allowed  to  wander  about  the  city  and 
pick  up  food  as  it  pleased.  This  habit  of  tlie 
elephant's  gave  Monsieur  Buffet  a  line  sur- 
prise one  evening,  and  nearly  frightened  liis 
cook  into  convulsions,  for  just  as  they  were 
about  to  begin  their  evening  meal,  a  black 
form  appeared  in  the  doorway  of  the  cabin, 
and  before  anyone  knew  what  was  happening, 
everything  eatable  on  the  table  had  dis- 
appeared, including  a  dish  of  potatoes,  an 
omelet,  and  an  excellent  chicken.  Having 
thus  satisfied  his  appetite,  the  elephant 
started  to  withdraw,  but  could  not  get 
through  the  door  for  the  height  of  his  head, 
and  in  his  struggles  to  get  out  he  all  but 
carried  off  the  fragile  structure,  like  a  big 
straw  hat  resting  on  his  slioulders.  Wiien 
Menelik  heard  of  this  adventure  he  laughed 
until  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks.  The 
elephant  has  since  been  sent  as  a  gift  to  tlie 
President  of  France,  and  is  now  kept  in  the 
Paris  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

One  visitor,  observing  that  Menelik  was 
exceedingly  fond  of  playing  draughts,  told 
him  about  the  game  of  billiards,  and  sug- 
gested that  lie  should  have  a  table  brouglit 
to  the  palace. 

"  No,"  said  Menelik  ;  "  if  it  is  as  fasci- 
nating a  game  as  you  say,  I  will  not  liaxe  it 
here,  because  1  should  waste  too  mucli  time 
playing  it." 

Another  traveller  presented  the  Emperor 
with  a  phonograph,  which  Menelik  studied 
with  the  greatest  interest.  "  This  brings 
Europe  into  Africa,"  he  said,  much  pleased  ; 


"  this  is  a  new  way  of  writing,  so  that  you 
read  with  your  ears  instead  of  with  your  eyes." 

The  traveller  went  on  to  speak  of  the 
Rontgen  rays,  and  said  that  he  would  have 
brought  an  apparatus  for  producing  them 
had  he  not  been  warned  that  the  Abyssinian 
priests  would  object  to  it.  "  That  is  not 
true,"  said  Menelik.  "  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  such  an  apparatus  ;  we  are  no  longer 
where  we  were  twenty  years  ago." 

Menelik's  broad-mindedness  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  to  his  country  of  knoAV- 
ledge  from  without  is  shown  by  the  welcome 
accorded  to  Europeans  visiting  his  country, 
and  by  tlie  fact  that  several  Europeans  have 
filled  posts  of  importance  in  his  service. 

One  of  the  best  times  for  seeing  Menelik 
and  his  cliief  men  is  at  the  weekly  gathering 
at  the  palace,  the  Sunday  feasting,  when  the 
Emperor  hterally  feeds  his  people.  At  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  tlie  religious 
service,  the  great  pillared  dining-room  is 
crowxled  with  men  (no  w^omen  are  received). 
They  come  in  two  hundred  at  a  time,  and 
seat  themselves  in  groups,  cross-legged,  on 
the  floor,  heads  bare,  feet  bare,  some  Avear- 
ing  a  silken  tunic  under  tlie  chemma — these 
the  richer  ones— others  wearing  the  chemma 
alone,  and  each  showing  more  or  less  of  his 
body  as  his  social  standing  allows,  for  in 
Abyssinia,  in  proportion  as  a  man  is  ac- 
counted proud  and  great  he  covers  up  his 
body  ;  and  so  it  is  that  Menelik  alone,  in  all 
the  gathering,  wears  over  his  cliemma  a  black 
burnoose  (a  hooded  cape  reaching  to  the 
ankles),  and  shoes  upon  his  feet  (made  in 
France),  and  a  ribbon  around  his  liead,  and 
lifts  a  fold  of  his  chemma  so  as  to  hide  the 
lower  part  of  his  face.  Not  that  Menelik 
attaclies  great  importance  to  pomps  and 
ceremonies  -indeed,  he  often  laughs  at 
tliem — l)ut  this  is  a  custom  of  the  country. 

And  on  tliis  occasion  custom  requires  the 
Emperor  to  sit  alone  on  an  aUja,  a  curtained 
and  cushioned  divan,  spread  with  Persian 
tapestries.  In  a  circle  on  the  floor,  guard- 
ing this  divan,  sit  the  generals,  but  rise  to 
their  feet  wlienever  the  Emperor  makes  sign 
that  he  will  put  food  into  his  mouth,  it  being 
a  matter  of  strict  etiquette  that  no  one  shall 
look  upon  liis  superior  when  he  is  in  the  act 
of  eating.  Having  risen,  the  generals  hold 
up  their  chemmas  with  zealous  care  before 
their  faces,  tlius  forming  from  hand  to  hand 
a  screen  of  white  and  red  (the  colours  of  the 
chemmas)  tliat  hides  the  Emperor  both  from 
the  generals  themselves  and  from  the  mass 
of  the  company,  sitting  outside  their  circle, 
while  the  Emperor  takes  bread  or  meat. 
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Meanwhile  attendants  are  moving  about 
from  group  to  group  distributing  hjdromel 
(honey  wine)  and  bread.  The  latter  is 
served  in  long,  flat,  oval  vessels  with  a  hollow 
at  the  centre  filled  with  a  sort  of  pepper 
sauce.  One  vessel  of  bread  serves  for  each 
group,  each  man  cutting  away  a  chunk  from 
the  loaf  and  dipping  it  into  the  common 
well  of  sauce.  Then  great  pieces  of  beef  are 
brought  around,  quite  raw,  and  each  man 
cuts  off  a  piece  to  his  liking,  and  stripping 
it  into  shreds,  sw-allows  it  thus  with  the 
bread.  The  quantity  of  raw  beef  that  an 
Abyssinian  can  dispose  of  on  such  an  occa- 
sion is  surprising.  If  need  be,  he  can  live 
for  days  without  meat,  getting  on  quite 
well  with  a  handful  of  flour,  some  dried  peas, 
and  a  bit   of  pepper  for  his  day's  rations. 


But,  when  the  chance  offers,  he  can  eat  as 
much  meat  in  a  day  as  a  European  would  eat 
in  ten. 

The  Sunday  feasting  occupies  a  great  part 
of  the  day,  the  Emperor  remainiug  seated  on 
his  aVfa  until  all  who  care  to  come  have  been 
fed,  often  five  or  six  hours.  While  he  waits 
he  talks  freely  with  those  sitting  about  him, 
especially  Avith  any  Europeans  who  may  be 
present,  discussing  with  keenest  interest  the 
latest  news  from  the  distant  civilised  world, 
and  asking  endless  questions  as  to  recent 
discoveries  and  inventions.  Most  charming 
in  his  manner  at  such  times,  his  voice  is 
sweet  and  insinuating,  his  eye  full  of  intelli- 
gence, and  altogether  he  impresses  the 
visitor  as  a  man  of  unusual  force  and  under- 
standing. 


PALL    RUFFKT's   caravan   CROSSING   THE    KASAM    RIVER   ON   THE    WAY    FROM   THE   COAST   TO   ADDIS   ABEBA, 
Drawn  by  George  Varian  after  a  sketch  from  life  by  Paul  Buffet. 


THE    STOLEN    DAY. 

By  Mayne  Lindsay.* 


Ilhisfrated  hy  Stanley  L.   Wood. 


=nWO  men, 
"  standing 
in  tlie  sliad- 
o  w  of  the 
verandah, 
were  being 
surveyed  by 
Mignon  De- 
larue,  her 
nose  tip- 
tilted  from 
her  retreat 
in  the  depths 
of  a  long- 
I  armed  chair. 
She  wore  a 
pique  riding 
habit  and  a 
muslin- 
covered  pith 
hat,  with 
strings  tied  under  her  chin— an  unbecoming 
costume  to  anyone  else,  but  one  which 
showed  her  mischievous  face  and  plump 
httle  figure  to  advantage.  She  was  curled 
up  in  restful  indifference  in  the  chair's 
embrace,  but  her  eyes  were  alert  and  wicked. 
The  two  young  men  continued  to  stand 
before  her. 

"  Mother  goes  to  Barukhabad  by  the  6.50 
to-morrow,  breakfasts  with  the  Blakes,  tiffins 
with  the  Champions,  doesn't  come  back  till 
dinner.  .  .  .  /  want  to  make  the  most  of  my 
time,  too.     Suggest  a  plan,  please." 

Mr.  Archibald  Cotter,  joint  magistrate, 
looked  his  disapproval  of  the  undutiful 
inflection  of  her  remarks.  He  was  a  sober- 
minded,  conscientious  young  man,  as  befitted 
a  person  of  his  responsible  position,  and  lie 
felt  that  the  flippant  tone  of  his  superior 
officer's  daughter  was  disrespectful  to  the 
superior  officer's  wife.  Nevertheless,  having 
been  dragged  at  chariot  wheels  long  en^ough 
*  to  have  learned  discretion,  he  said  nothing. 
Bobby  Lankester,  however,  was  not  so 
scrupulous.  Bobby  was  a  cousin,  which 
gave  him  an  advantage  ;  he  was  twenty-one 


*  C()pyri'j:lit,    1899,    by   Tillotson   and   Sons,  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 


to  Cotter's  twenty-five,  which  made  him 
reckless  ;  and  a  certain  cousinly  similarity 
of  tastes,  born  in  part  of  early  childhood 
together,  made  him  join  with  the  whole 
heart  of  youth  in  Mignon's  flights  of  energy. 
He  was  a  policeman,  and  as  he  had  been 
pitchforked  into  the  Department  by  his  uncle 
without  undergoing  the  refining  process  of 
examination,  he  still  retained  the  genial  spirit 
of  boyhood.  He  beamed  now^  and  spoke 
responsive. 

"  A  whole  day  off  ?  Good  !  Let's  go 
huntin'.      There's  an  old   grey  jackal   that 

lives " 

"  No  go,"  said  Mignon  empliatically. 
"  Bimi's  lame  from  the  last  day.  Mr.  Cotter, 
say  something." 

"  Doesn't  your  mother  w-ant  you  to  do 
anything  for  her  ?  "  said  Cotter  gravely. 

Mignon  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  with 
silent  scorn.     Then  she  turned  to  Bobby. 
"  Suggest  another  plan — quick  !  " 
"  Rats." 

"  Too  messy ;  and  I  don't  like  killing 
little  things  that  squeak." 

"  Well  then— grand  idea  !  Borrow  old 
Sher  Afzul's  boat,  start  early,  sail  down  the 
river  as  far  i,.s  we  can  get,  shoot  mayar " 
(crocodile),  "  and  take  our  tiffin." 

"  That  sounds  good."  Mignon  bit  her 
riding-whip  approvingly.  "  But  how  are  we 
to  get  back  ?  " 

"  Oh,  botlier  gettin'  back,"  said  Bobby. 
"  I  hate  thinking  such  a  long  way  ahead. 
It's  a  rippin'  plan,  /  think." 

"  It's  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Cotter, 
aghast.  "  Don't  do  it,  Miss  Delarue,  f  oi* 
Heaven's  sake  !  The  river  is  not  safe  for  a 
boat  further  than  the  ferry,  and  March  is 
too  hot  to  spend  a  day  in  tlie  blazing  sun. 

I  know  your  father  and  mother " 

''  They're  away." 
Cotter  groaned. 

"  Besides Look    here,    Lankester, 

you've  got  your  work.  I  can't  go,  of  course, 
and  I  wouldn't  if  I  could,  because  I  think  it 
is  a  mad  project  altogether,  and  you — you 
mustn't.  It's  leading  Miss  Delarue  into 
danger,  no  less." 

"  Danger  ?  "  said  Mignon,  with  sparkling 
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eyes.  "  My  dear  Mr.  Cotter,  you  could  not 
recommend  the  scheme  more  strongly.  It 
shall  be  done.  I  will  be  ready  at  seven 
to-morrow  morning,  Bob." 

"  I  refuse  to  allow  it." 

"  Oh  !  "  Mignon's  mouth  gripped  at  the 
corners.  She  rose  from  the  chair  with  all 
the  dignity  she  could  muster,  and  she  looked 
squarely  at  Cotter.  "  Viii  going,  if  I  have  to 
go  alone.  That  won't  be,  though,  for  Bobby 
can  easily  get  through  his  morning's  work 
in  half  an  hour,  and  you  will  be  detestable — 
priggish — horrible — if  you  interfere  with  him 
after  that.  Come  along.  Bob  ;  I'm  going  to 
feed  the  dogs." 

She  swept  off,  and  Lankester,  after  a 
deprecating  look  at  Cotter,  who  returned  it 
with  an  angry  glare,  clanked  his  spurred 
heels  after  her.  Their  voices,  interspersed 
with  feminine  laughter,  died  away  across  the 
compound. 

Cotter  thrust  his  hands  savagely  into  his 
pockets  and  stared  with  unseeing  eyes  at  the 
dazzling  sunshine.  His  heart  was  not  in 
tune  with  the  beauty  of  the  northern  Indian 
winter,  with  the  ripple  of  light  upon  the 
orange  trees,  the  gurgle  of  ebbing  water  in 
the  little  channels  about  the  flower-beds,  the 
heavy  scent  of  roses  and  of  stephanotis.  It 
was  sore  and  angry  ;  sore,  because  Mignon 
had  once  more  put  him  into  a  false  position  ; 
angry,  because  he,  who  would  have  given  all 
he  owned  to  further  her  pleasure,  had  yet 
been  forced,  for  the  thousandth  time,  into 
opposition.  He  was  jealous,  too,  of  the  easy 
familiarity  between  the  cousins,  and  of  the 
way  in  which  Lankester,  the  latest  arrival, 
had  thrust  him  from  his  hard-won  position 
of  friend  and  playmate.  Faizpur  was  a  tiny 
station.  The  Delarues  and  he,  and  two 
other  unobtrusive  officials,  had  been  the 
European  population  for  more  than  a  year, 
and  until  Bobby's  appearance  it  had  been  a 
little  Paradise.  Now  Mignon  drove  a  pair, 
and  the  jar  of  conflicting  influences  caused 
much  intemperate  jibbing. 

"  He  doesn't  know  the  river  !  He's  a 
young  idiot ! "  Cotter  thought  of  the 
sleepy,  treacherous,  sandy  stream  that  cut 
the  district,  and  remembered  the  desert 
wastes  into  which  it  wound  beyond  the  city. 
"  They  might  be  upset  in  that  crazy  old  tub 
— drowned — eaten — anything  !  Confound 
it  all,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  " 

And,  as  usual  in  his  later  dilemmas,  he 

found  no  answer  to  the  question. 

***** 

"  Ease  her  !  Luff  her  !  Steady — steady  ! 
.  .  .  Oh,  I  say,  Mignon,  isn't  it  grand  ?  " 


Slier  Afzul's  country-built  craft,  a  flat- 
bottomed  creation  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  classify,  waddled  slowly  down 
stream  with  the  help  of  breeze  and  current, 
and  her  two  occupants,  mushroom-shaded 
under  huge  sun  hats,  cotton-clad,  and  greatly 
daring,  watched  the  flat  roofs  of  Faizpur 
slip  into  the  shimmering  distance.  Melon- 
beds  gave  place  to  ricetields,  and  slowly, 
slowly,  as  the  sun  climbed  above  the  level 
landscape,  cultivation  and  villages  were 
thrust  back  by  the  spreading  sand,  the 
coarse  reeds  and  grass,  and  the  white,  eye- 
blinding  loneliness  of  the  riverside  desert. 
The  river  snaked  on,  a  swift  current  in  the 
middle,  and,  for  the  rest,  a  breadth  of  sand- 
choked  shallows,  on  whose  shores  was  sterile 
desolation.  The  sun  beat  upon  the  sail,  and 
a  smell  of  sand  and  muddy  water  filled  the 
adventurers'  nostrils. 

"  Im — mense,"  said  Mignon,  wTinkliiig  her 
face  in  the  glare.  A  clean-cut  chin  was  all 
that  the  hat  shadow  left  to  her  companion's 
sight.  "  Mr.  Cotter  must  be  feeling  very 
sorry  he  didn't  come.  I  suppose  " — the  hat 
turned  towards  the  white  dots  that  made 
Faizpur — "  I  suppose  he  is  baking  in  hacheri, 
and  that  the  glitter  of  spiky  sunshine  away 
there — can't  you  see  it,  Bobby  ? — must  be 
the  sun  on  a  bit  of  the  court-house  glass." 

"Awful  rot,  his  stayin'  back.  Tell  you 
what,  Mignon,  Cotter  may  be  beastly  clever, 
but  he  is  really  rather  an  ass  ;  and  I  believe 
he's  a  bit  of  a  funk,  too." 

"Nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Mignon, 
sitting  suddenly  upright  with  an  alertness 
that  surprised  herself.  "It's  horrid  to  say 
that,  Bobby.  You  know  quite  well  it's 
untrue." 

"  What !  Didn't  you  say  to  him  yester- 
day that  he  was  afraid  to  come  ?  I  heard 
you  ;  and  it  was  after  that  he  w^ent  off  in 
such  a  wax  and  sulked  the  whole  evening." 

"  That's  quite  different.  People — ladies 
— are  allowed  to  say  things  they  don't  exactly 
mean  when  they  are  annoyed," 

"  Then  you  didn't  think ?  " 

"  Certainly  not." 

"  Well,  girls  are  queer."  Bobby  cuddled 
his  chin  in  his  fist  and  looked  long  and 
thoughtfully  at  his  cousin. 

"Don't  stare,"  said  Mignon  rudely.  A 
red  flush  descended  from  the  hidden  face 
and  peeped  chinwards,  and  her  hands 
fidgeted  with  an  idle  rope. 

"  You're  blushing,"  said  the  unabashed 
Bobby.  "  My  hat !  is  that  because  you 
remember  how  disgustingly  rude  you  were 
yesterday  ?     Because,  anyway,  whether  you 
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tolcl  a  wli acker  or  whether  you  didn't,  jou 
were,  you  know.  Sayin'  ladies  are  allowed 
to  do  it  don't  alter  the  situation." 

"  Mr.  Cotter  w-as  very  rude  to  me." 

"  Told  you  that  you  ought  to  be  ashamed 
to  deceive  your  own  mother,  didn't  he  ? 
Oh,  Lord  !  Well,  I  don't  wonder  you  were 
mad.     And  from  him,  too  !  " 

*'  What  do  you  mean  by  '  from  him '  ?  " 
Mignon  disregarded  the  question, and  pounced 
like  a  hawk  upon  a  chicken. 

"  I  mean  to  say,  a  fellow  that's  a  funk — 
no,  W'Cll,  an — a — that  is — oh,  you  know.  A 
chap  that  can't  do  anything  but  mug  up 
law  and  languages,  and  is  scared  out  of  his 
life  by  a  jest  like  this  one " 

There  was  a  moment's  pause.  Mignon 
sprang  up,  seized  the  rickety  helm,  and  gave 
a  vicious  tug  that  sent  the  boat  sprawling 
across  the  chaimel  and  made  the  sail  prop 
itself  against  the  mast  in  a  protest  of  limp 
inaction. 

"  Here,  I  say  ! "  said  Bobby,  bewildered. 
"  What  are  you  doing  ?  " 

"  Going  home,"  said  Mignon,  in  a  low% 
determined  tone :  "  going  ashore.  Any- 
where to  get  away  from  hearing  you  speak 
another  syllable  against  Mr.  Cotter.  I 
forbade  you,  too.  Mr.  Cotter  is  a  man^  and 
not  a  disreputable,  hobbledehoyish,  uncouth 
schoolboy  !  " 

Whatever  faults  may  have  been  the  share 
of  Bobby  Ijankester,  quick  offence  and  bad 
temper  w^ere  not  numbered  among  them. 
He  flushed  a  little,  for  Mignon  had  hit 
below  the  belt,  but  he  did  not  retahate. 

The  boat  lurched  and  wallowed. 

"  Give  her  her  head,  for  goodness  sake  !  " 
said  Bobby,  hauling  at  the  sheet.  "  Hard-a- 
port,  Mignon.  Don't  be  an  idiot,  there's  a 
dear  girl.  You  can't  possibly  land  on  a 
sandbank  ten  miles  from  anywhere,  and  it's 
beastly  risky,  this  yawin'  in  mid-current." 

Mignon  threw  a  look  of  defiance  at  him, 
and  then,  as  if  a  spasm  of  common  sense 
clutched  her,  she  swung  the  tiller  over,  and 
the  boat  staggered  back  with  reluctance  into 
its  midway  passage  dowm  the  channel.  Bobby 
sat  down  heavily  and  wiped  a  streaming  brow. 

"Near  shave!"  he  said.  "Don't  fool 
with  the  helium  again,  Mignon,  I  say. 
Might  have  been  no  end  of  a  beastly  ship- 
wreck.    And  then  old •" 

He  stopped. 

"  I  know  what  you  were  going  to  say," 
resumed  Mignon.  She  re-established  herself 
in  the  stern,  as  if  there  had  been  no  extra- 
vagant steersmanship  to  record.  "  You  need 
not  say  it." 


"  I  won't.  Let's  make  a  bargain.  For 
the  sake  of  general  peace,  and  because  it's  a 
shame  to  spoil  a  rippin'  bit  of  fun  like  this, 
we'll  leave  old  Cotter  out  of  the  conversation 
altogether.  Don't  know  how  it  is,  but  we 
always  snap  wdien  we  talk  of  him,  and  then 
you  get  so  beastly  huffy.  And  he  will  crop 
up,  too — can't  think  why.  Truth,  I  don't 
think  he's  half  a  bad  sort — there  !  Now, 
is  it  pax  ?  " 

"  H'm.  .  .  .  Well,  yes,"  said  Mignon. 

So  the  storm  blew  over,  and  the  Argonauts 
sailed  on,  peaceful  and  perspiring,  while 
Faizpur's  minarets  dropped  into  the  quiver- 
ing haze  of  the  horizon.  The  world,  Mr. 
Cotter,  everything  else  but  the  dry,  hot 
sandscape  and  the  winking  sun  jewels  in  the 
river,  seemed  to  fall  into  dreamland. 

Mignon,  who  never  did  things  by  halves, 
lolled  in  the  comfortable  stern  with — last 
sign  of  the  revolting  daughter — a  cigarette 
between  her  lips.  Bobby  sucked  at  a  briar 
and  crouched  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  his 
hands  busy  with  amateur  navigation.  Half 
an  hour  passed,  and  then  he  knelt  up 
suddenly  and  snatched  at  his  rifle. 

"  Magmr !  No,  no,  not  there.  On  the 
sandbank,  high  up.  He's  making  for  the 
water.     Quick,  oh,  quick  !  " 

Mignon,  who  had  seized  the  rifle,  gazed 
blankly  at  the  foreshore,  her  bewildered  eyes 
seeing  nothing  but  the  browm  stretch  and 
the  reeds.  Then  she  became  aware  that  a 
log-shaped,  sand-hued  object,  which  was 
hard  to  be  distinguished  from  its  surround- 
ings, was  precipitating  itself  with  extra- 
ordinary velocity  towards  the  river.  She 
swung  the  rifle  to  her  shoulder,  steadied  it, 
and  fired. 

Bobby  clapped  his  hands. 

"  Bravo  !  You  got  him  mightily  neatly, 
old  girl.  Another  five  yards  and  he  would 
have  flopped  into  the  water,  an'  been  seen 
no  more.  'And  the  funeral  will  be  to- 
morrow.' " 

He  laughed  and  shouted  his  applause,  and 
Mignon  contemplated  her  game  with  com- 
placency. The  crocodile  had  made  one 
headlong  dying  effort  to  reach  safety,  and 
it  had  failed.  He  struggled  convulsively  at 
the  lip  of  the  water  and  gave  up  the  ghost 
in  a  w^hirl  and  a  fury.  He  relapsed  in 
death  to  even  greater  obscurity  than  before, 
and  the  onward  sweep  of  the  boat  soon  left 
him  invisible  to  eyes  that  strained  to  see  the 
last  of  him. 

"Look  at  the  undertaker,"  said  Bobby, 
pointing  skywards  to  where  a  black  dot  was 
circlino;  towards  the  sand.     "That  was  an 
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awfiiUj  RiTiJirt  jol),  MiLTiioii.  My  Inrn  next.  (lisnirrccablc  rjiiirlisli  ?  Wlio  liad  set  ]\lr. 
We'll  wait  till  al'tcr  tiic  next  shot,  and  then  (\)ller  to  he  licr  conscicMice  ki-cju'r,  and  wlio, 
wcni  have  tiliin.  Tin  as  dry  as  a  Ixnie,  and  liow,  why  was  \\  lliat  his  i{ra\e  e\])ostula- 
tliere's  a  kind  of  sinkinir  in  my  imiei'ds.''  tions  bronirht  relu'llion  and   coinpniiclion  in 

^vrni  hungry  inysellV  ^aid  .Mignon.  theii'  train,  in  iK^ver  \'ai'ying  I'otation  ?  It 
"We  must  have  eome  a  V(Ty  loni,^  way.  was  all  liis  fault  :  foi',  if  he  did  lau  know  it, 
Bobby,  be  reasonable  for  a  moment.  How  his  sober  a|)])eals  stii'red  liei"  always,  forth- 
are  we  to  get  baek  r  "  with,   to  mosi    ingenious   wi{'k(Mlness.     Was 

"Go  on  to  Gangagliat  and  tak(^  the  4.:U)        it,  iMignou  reflected,  that  she  was  by  nature 

(h'praved,  or  was  it   the  working 

^— ---T-^- --^^H^Mfpiiii^^  y.-?T-r»     of  a  mysterious  antagonism  that 

-m^^^^^^^mmmm^^m^^^' ^^j^ij^^yM     (li'(,v(^    jiei*    to    rebellion    and  Te- 

lf;^!^'g;|;J     morse?       She  pulhul  lierself    lo- 
^^%!^^;l/\     g^^'tluM*  and    froAvned.      Upinorsr ! 
l«rvJ§i&tC'  '  '*     '   ■   '   ^^^^'   decidedly,   it   nnist    be 
1*%^M^^£-  1     time  for  huicli. 

"  Yah,    vah,    vali  I  "    u-iblK^T'fH"! 


'•  lU.l)hv  tired  liis  socoiid  shot." 


mail  up.     I   can  send  tlie  l)oat  l)ack  l)y  a 
coolie." 

"  Yes.  It's  a  long  way,  tliough."  Mignon 
yawned  and  lier  eyes  wandered  in  the 
direction  of  the  vanished  Fai/.pur.  She 
was  beginning  to  flag  now  that  the  glow  of 
triumph  had  passed  away,  and  an  nneasy 
qualm,  whicli  might  liave  been  the  pricking 
of  conscience,  troubled  her  soul.  She 
thouglit  back  angrily  to  (lotter's  p>rotests, 
and  slic  set  her  discomfort  down  to  their 
irritating  after-smart.  Wliy  liad  lu^  trans- 
lated   a    little    sporting    frolic     into    sucli 


l>obby  in  excited  inierru])(ion.  "What  a 
who])])ei-  !  diuek  out  ihe  carlridge,  Mignoji, 
and  hand  u])  the  gun.  Drat  the  boat,  it  must 
look  after  itself  till  I've  polished  him  otf  !  '' 

1 1  is  excitement  was  great,  and  Mignon, 
with  the  memory  of  her  success  still  strong 
within  her,  lost  the  savourhss  feeling  that 
had  t]'oubled  her,  as  she  leaned  forward  to 
watch.  She  saw  tlu^  living  log  that  sunned 
its<'lf  n]H)n  the  bank,  and  she  marked,  with 
something  of  T)obby"s  exultation,  that  it 
drowsed  then;  plaeidly,  unconscious  of  tJie 
boat  and  the  marksman. 
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"...  Going  to  fire  when  we  draw  level, 
if  the  brute  will  only  wait.  .  .  How  the 
stream  winds  here  !  Keep  the  boat's  head 
straight." 

"I — can't."  Mignon  breathed  hard, 
tngging  at  the  stubborn  helm.  "The 
current  is  fearfully  strong.  Oh,  Bobby,  fire 
now^ !  There's  an  island  thing  right  in  the 
way,  and  we  shall  run  into  it  if  you  don't 
slacken  sail." 

"  Eh  ?  " 

It  w^as  doubtful  if  Bobby  heard  her,  for 
the  beast  on  the  bank  had  stirred,  and  the 
rifle  was  being  sighted.  "  There — got  him  ! 
No,  dash  it  all,  I've  missed  ! " 

The  log  had  transported  itself  with  a 
swift  ugly  motion  to  submarine  safety. 
The  brown  water  seethed  and  eddied,  circles 
spreading  as  if  a  giant  had  tossed  a  boulder 
into  it,  and  Bobby  fired  his  second  shot  in 
vain.  It  spattered  upon  the  river  hard  by 
where  tlie  crocodile  had  dived,  but  no  tinge 
of  blood  crimsoned  the  agitated  surface,  and 
no  carcass  bobbed,  belly  upwards,  for  a  sign 
of  slaughter  done. 

Bobby  swayed  upon  his  feet,  the  smoke 
curling  in  a  blue  spiral  before  him.  He 
continued  to  gaze  ruefully  at  the  circling 
water,  and  to  wave  the  rifle  as  if  he  hoped 
to  see  the  ma  gar  pop  out  for  a  target  again. 

"  Bobby  !  "  Mignon's  voice  was  hard  and 
stifled.  "We're  going— to  be  upset!  Look! 
— the  stream — the  island — o-oh !  Can't  you 
do  anything  ?  " 

Lankester  sprang  to  the  sheet.  He  had 
knotted  it  with  the  amateur's  clumsy  fingers, 
which  had  formed  a  slip-knot  that  tightened 
at  their  grasp.  The  current  drove  the  boat 
and  sw^ept  it  forward  like  a  chip  upon  a  mill 
stream. 

"  Helm  over  !  " 

"  It  won't  go." 

The  boat  began  to  curl  her  tail  round, 
scorpion-wise  ;  in  another  second  it  would 
be  either  the  island  or — more  disastrous 
shipwreck.  They  were  puppets  in  the  hands 
of  the  river,  and  she,  with  a  capricious  mercy, 
chased  them  by  a  side  eddy  out  of  the  mid- 
current  into  shallow  waters.  Next  moment 
the  boat  struck  sand,  careened  over,  and  the 
voyage  ended  with  a  downcasting  of  the 
Argonauts  as  they  sprang,  spurred  by  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  pell-mell  on  to 
the  narrow  spit. 

The  shock  bewildered  them.  They  looked 
vaguely  about  at  their  surroundings. 

On  the  right  hand  the  low  bank  seemed  to 
their  anxious  minds  immeasurably  far  away  ; 
there  was  an  intervening  sheet  of  water — 


whether  deep  or  shallow,  who  could  tell  ? — 
that  put  the  shore  so  far  from  them  that 
even  the  reed  beds  w^ere  only  blurs  of  light 
and  shade.  On  the  left  they  could  see 
shoals,  more  plainly  marked  by  the  tinges  of 
the  spreading  river.  But,  right  or  left,  the 
sandy  scrub  which  stood  for  solid  earth  was 
far  beyond  them,  and  all  that  their  posi- 
tion permitted  them  to  see  was  waste  and 
water — waste  and  water,  and  the  twenty- 
foot  spine  of  sandbank  upon  which  they  had 
fallen. 

And  they  were  hopelessly  wrecked,  without 
prospect  of  escape  !  The  malicionsiiess  of 
Fate  was  complete  ;  for  even  as  they  gathered 
themselves  up  and  looked  about  them,  the 
boat,  with  a  shudder  of  relief  at  its  enlightened 
burden,  was  lapped  by  the  swirl  of  tlie  current 
from  its  anchorage.  It  lurched,  heaved, 
floated,  and  bobbed  away  awkwardly,  to 
twirl  into  mid -stream  and  so  out  of  reach. 

Mignon  gave  a  cry  of  despair.  Lankester 
dashed  thigh  deep  into  the  water  in  a  vain 
effort  to  catch  the  disappearing  craft.  His 
feet  felt  steeps  and  quicksands  below  them, 
and  he  splashed  back  to  the  islet  as  the  boat 
slid  over  the  river  beyond  recovery.  It 
mocked  the  voyagers  for  a  little,  rocking 
indecisively  to  and  fro  some  fifteen  yards 
from  them,  and  then  a  breeze  bellied  the 
sail,  and,  darting  off  like  a  swallow,  Slier 
Afzul's  tub  drove  shorewards  and  wrecked 
itself,  permanently  this  time,  on  the  water 
edge  of  the  distant  reeds.  The  sail  continued 
to  flap  in  derision,  a  dab  of  white  against  the 
monotone  of  the  yellow,  heat  -  quivering 
background. 

"  Confound  you  !  "  yelled  Bobby,  shaking 
his  fist  at  the  thing,  as  if  it  were  something 
that  could  be  pricked  by  his  objurgation. 
"  Confound  you  !  "  he  shouted  again,  in 
impotent  anger. 

They  stood  side  by  side  and  gazed  forlornly 
at  the  scene.  The  sun  beat  down  upon 
them,  the  sand  was  hot  under  their  feet, 
there  was  not  a  boulder  to  shelter  against, 
and  there  was  neither  resource  upon  the 
sandbank,  nor  sign  of  life  or  hope  of 
assistance  to  be  culled  from  the  glaring 
desert  at  which  they  stared. 

Mignon  did  not  speak  for  a  long  time,  the 
air  being  amply  filled  by  Bobby's  profanity. 
The  full  meaning  of  the  catastrophe  soaked 
into  her  brain  as  she  noted  the  desolation  of 
the  jungle  and  river  that  encompassed  her. 
The  banks  were  not  a  highway  ;  there  was 
not  a  village  to  be  seen  within  the  horizon  ; 
it  was  in  the  last  degree  improbable  that 
anyone  would  pass  within  a  mile  of  them. 
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And,  lueunwhik',  {\w\  had  no 
food,  no  slit'lter  fVoiii  tlic 
fierce  heat.,  no- 

Mi<;non's  lieart  jiun|HMl. 
A  bi'own  snout.  1ia<l  h'fted 
itself  out  of  the  water  a  tew 
yards  away.  Jt  sank  aii:ai]u 
biitshiwly,  and  a  few  IhiI)1 
drifted  down  tlie  stream.  The 
shock  of  terror  that  tlirob])ed 
throuii^li  the  \i\v\  sickeniMl  lier, 
and  slie  tui-ned  white  to  the 
hps.  l^ohl)y's  flow  of  execra- 
tions had  been  frozen  at  tlie  source,  and  wliite  ])eo])le,  or  live  ones  eitlier/cept  Uuw're 
lie,  too,  stood  niotionh^'ss,  W'atc]iin<;-  tlie  in  the  water.  You're  safe  enouodi  from  ih<(f. 
wideninii' circk'S.  '  Only,   how  tlie  (hMice   are   we  o-oinn-   to   iret 

"I>obby!     Will  tliaf     tfiin.ij:     attack  us?"        away  fi'om  hin'e  ?  "' 

"L(ml,  no  I ''     Bobby  moistenetl  his  (by  Aiiii-non   col]a])scd    upon    the  saii(L       IftT 

lips,  and  s])oke  with  a  confidence?  lie  was  very        knees  wei'c  shakinu"  under  liei\  and  it  was  a 
far  from  feel  in  ^1,^     His  knowle<l.i>:e  of  the  ways        very  foi'Iorn  face  that  lookeil   out  under  the 
of  maj/f/rs  was   vai^nie,  and   all  he  found  in        bi^-' sun-hat. 
his  memory  w(Te  the  childish  stories  of  tin;  'M)h,  f  do  hope  you're  la'uiit  !     Oh,  I  do 
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contents  of  their  stomachs.  These  were  not 
reassurin_<r.  Tln^'e  seemed  a  blank  between 
his  nurse's  lon<i:-airo  tales  and  the  ])r(sent 
mouHMit,  and  that  ii-|im]Kse  of  a  scaly  snout 
had  bri<l<i:ed  across  the  years.  I^ut  for 
]\I.i<}:non's  saki^  and  his  own  reassuran<*e  ho 
emphasised  his  denia' 


hope  we  shan't  he  eaten  !  But  e\'en  if  we 
aren't  oh.  liobby,  l>obby,  liow  shall  we 
e<ca])e  ?  '' 

The  ti'emor  in  hoy  \-oice  sjun'red  [)obby 
with  an  intolerable  pan<i\  lie  was  full  of 
fuiy  with    himself,  the   boat,   the   universe  ; 

J... .^ V it  was  unb(^arable  to  him  that  Miirnon  should 

'  (lood  Heavens,  no  !     Brutes  won't  touch        have?  to  suffer  for  his  carelessness.      lliere 
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was  a.  dee})  teiidenieBS  iiiidei'  his  eousiulv 
familiarity,  and  here, in  the  face  of  niisforcuiie, 
he  felt  himself  no  longer  ho\i  camarade,  bnt 
man  and  protector.  His  sense  of  lielplessness 
lashed  him  to  sarcasm. 

"  If  I  could  tell  you  that  we  wouldn't 
stay  here  long." 

"  I  wish  I  hadn't  come,"  said  Mignon. 
"  I  wish  I  had  taken  Mr.  Cotter's  advice. 
It  is  very  strange  that  whenever  I  go  against 
his  judgment  something  always  goes  wrong." 

'^  That  is,  whenever  you  trust  to  me,  I 
suppose  ?  "  snapped  Bobby.  "  Why  don't 
you  say  what  you  mean  ?  If  Cotter  had  liad 
any  spunk  he  would  have  come  with  us  and 
taken  the  helm,  and  then  this  wouldn't  liave 
happened." 

''  He  was  right  and  we  were  wrong." 

"  Oh,  of  course  !  He  always  is  right. 
He  growls  and  scowls  and  prophesies,  and 
he's  awfully  clever ;  I  wear  my  soul-case 
thin  sweatin'  round  for  you,  and  I  get  all 
the  blame  for  everything." 

"  I'm  not  blaming  you." 

"  Yes,  you  are."  Bobby's  consciousness  of 
guilt  made  him  ready  to  anticipate  con- 
demnation. "  You  think  it  is  all  my  fault, 
and  I'm  a  beastly  fool  for  getting  you  into 
the  hole,  and  I  don't  care  a  rap  what 
happens  to  you.  But  it's  not  true — about 
my  not  caring.    It's  because  I  love  you " 

He  broke  off.  The  excitement  of  the 
catastrophe,  of  which  the  actual  thought 
was  momentarily  thrust  out  of  mind  by  his 
emotions,  the  exasperation  of  his  impotency, 
and  the  sight  of  the  downcast  Mignon,  liad 
brought  about  a  premature  revelation.  He 
caught  his  breath  at  the  words  and  then 
jerked  out  a  defiant  iteration. 

*'  Yes,  I  love  you  !  I  didn't  mean  to  say 
that,  but  you  see  it's  come.  I  meant  to 
wait — to  wait  until  I  was  older,  and  a  better 
fellow,  and -and  -till  I  could  do  something 
to  show.  .  .  .  And  this" — he  looked  round 
him  bitterly — "  tfm  is  what  I've  done  !  " 

Mignon  jumped  up  and  caught  him  by 
the  arm. 

"  I'm  very  sorry." 

"  Sorry  ?  Sony  for  what  ?  It's  I  that 
should  be  sorry.  Don't  touch  me,  Mignon  ! 
Why  do  you  look  like  that  ?  By  God,  it's 
hard  !  " 

He  strode  from  point  to  point  of  the 
sandspit  and  then  came  back  and  faced 
her. 

"  Mignon,  tell  me  truth  1  If  I  hadn't 
been  a  double-dyed  ass,  if  I'd  really  taken 
care  of  you,  if  I  had  waited  for  ages,  could 
you  have " 


"  Oil,  Bobby,  don't !  Ha\'en't  we  some- 
tliing  else  to  think  of  now  ?  " 

'•  Tell  me  truth  !  " 

He  looked  at  her  with  strained,  eager 
eyes,  and  searched  in  the  depths  of  hers  for 
his  answer.  But  it  was  only  comnn'seration, 
a  certain  impatience,  and—odd  in  the  man- 
compelling  Mignon  —  fear  that  he  found. 
8he  shook  her  liead  and  turned  her  face 
awav. 

"^Is  it  Cotter  ?  " 

The  soft  mood  flared  into  anger.  And 
tliis  was  the  Bobby  who  had  scrutinised  her 
blushes  with  schoolboy  cvu'iosity  an  hour 
before  ! 

"  How  dare  yon,  l^obby  I  You  are  mad, 
I  think.  Oo  away  and  try  to  forget,  as  I 
shall,  the  Avild  things  you  have  been  saying. 
.  .  .  No,  I  am  not  going  to  speak  to  you 
again  ;  you  have  gone  too  far.     Go  away  !  '* 

"It  is  Cotter,"  muttered  Bobby,  and 
with  that  he  drop])ed  his  head  and  walked 
to  the  further  end  of  the  sandbank.  A 
chilling  conviction  that  he  had  once  more 
dashed  In'mself  headlong  into  ndschief  stole 
over  him.  He  threw  himself  down  on  the 
sand  and  began  to  run  the  grains  through 
his  fingers,  his  eyes  searcliing  tlie  foreshore. 

He  was  not  iriactive  from  want  of  will  ;  it 
was  because  iie  saw,  with  Mignon,  that  no 
effort  of  theirs  could  bring  about  their 
escape.  He  did  not  signal,  for  his  eye  could 
sweep  the  desert  to  its  outer  rim,  ancl  see  no 
sign  of  human  life  to  which  he  could  appeal. 
The  sail  contimied  to  fiap  in  derision  a 
hundred  yards  away.  There  was  nothing  to 
do  but  wait,  wait,  wait,  until — until  what  ? 
Bobby  dropped  the  sand  and  gnawed  his 
nails.  There  was  despair  at  his  heart.  .  .  . 
To  tliink  that,  in  this  hour  of  desolation 
and  peril,  he  had  nMe  himself  impossible  to 
Mignon  ! 

The  object  of  his  concern  sat,  meanwdiile, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  sandspit,  a  prey  to 
mixed  and  unpleasant  feelings.  She,  too, 
was  angry  with  herself  now^  that  the  escapade 
had  brought  disaster  ;  she  was  sore  with  the 
thought  of  the  reproaches  that  would  come 
when  they  were  restored  to  the  world,  and, 
all  the  while,  there  was  the  stab  of  fear  at 
the  idea  that  they  might  not  be  found  until 
too  late.  Mignon  had  a  conviction  that 
Mr.  Cotter  would  know  how  to  act  when 
niglit  fell  and  they  did  not  return  ;  s-he 
pictured  to  herself  their  rescue  in  the  dawn 
by  a  boat  that  he  would  urge  onwards  and 
direct.  But  it  was  only  midday  now,  and 
tliere  w^as  tlie  burning  afternoon's  exposure, 
and  the  fever  mists  of  evening,  and  the  chill 
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of  tlic  niirlil.  to  he  hafllcd.  The  lioiTor  nf  iiTllaliiiu-.  IJohhy  could  never  letini  ilie 
(he  iiKif/i/r^s  })roximi(,y  was  a  [X'l'il  of  which  leiupei'ate  use  of  tini<'  and  phice  ;  it.  was  in 
Lhe  thouo;lit  |)ei'}K4;Ualiy  crept  u])  and  was  as        kei'pin^'    witli     his    charactei'     ihat    lie     luid 

ol'Len        s])1uUe]'ed   out    liis  j)assion  at.  tin's  untoward 
"  ■  -,'-1      thi'ust         season  :  and  it  was   lik<'  him  also  to  7'uin  his 

shai'ply        cause,  by  a   flash   of  iinpeninence.      Dch.'])  in 
liack.  her  heart    Mi^u'uon   knew  that  il    was  not  his 

S  h  <'  declaration  is  any  woman  al)o\'e  tlui  secret 
remem-  li-iumph  r  -l)ur  the  last  harb  that  rankh.Hl, 
hei'cd  She  would  have  par(h>ned  him  his  ontbni'st 
(hat         for  all   sakes,    hm    the   thinu'   that,  could    not 

i)e    foi'ii'otten     was 

■  [      th(;    rude    violence 

'      of  his  (juery.     Siie 

felt     the    iieat    of 

open  shame. 

An     hour,    two 

hours,       passed. 

iiohby  bad  left  his 

post     once     and 

f;      crossed  to  Mi<rnon, 

't^^^'  :'^'      been  ivpulsed  bv  a 

^:M^^^^^^^^m  '1*''^'^  ^^'^'^"^  ^^^'^''' 
ig  should(M',  and  re- 
turned t:0  the  com- 
panv  of  his  devils, 
lie'  bad  tried  to 
s  1  i  p  b  i  s  w  b  i  t  e 
jacket  ovei'  ber 
back  to  protect  il 
fi'om  the  sun.  but 
she  had  thrust  him 
I'ack,  thoui^di  she 
f(dt  <lizzy  and 
biint,  and  scorched 
'-:J5^  by  the  shadeless 
'  -r,,/  udare.  She  dipp(>d 
her  palm  into  the 
"  ^,^  water  and  di-ank 
the  nniddy  stidT  : 
hei'  hunirer  had 
pass(ul,  e-ivinix 
place  to  a  tbroat 
d  I'y  n  ess  a.  n  d  a 
(hized,  sick  sensa- 
1  ion  that  made  bei" 
feel  unnei'ved  and 
b'eble.  She  blinked 
up  at  the  sun,  too 
pi'oud  to  ask  the 
time  <»f  r>obby,  and 
iXuessed  that  it 
nnist  be  past  tlu'ec; 
o'clock,  ^riiere  was 
as  yet  no  abating' 

she    was   hung'ry  :    and  so,  since    heart  and        of  thiMieat ;  rathei*  it  seemed  more  tyrannical 

stomach  are    neighboiirin«r    oi'irans,   to  con-       than  at  tii'st. 

sideration  of  the  aberration  of  Bobby  Lan-  They  sat  on,  back  turned  to  back:  gloomy, 

kester.      It  was  desperately   silly  ;    yes,  and        angry,  severed  by  the  sand  strip  and  the  will 


•  l\i>s   Iht.'    he  s;n<L    mh 
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of  Migiion.  Bobby  was  in  a  fever  to  help 
her  and  encourage  her  ;  he  kioked  at  her 
once  or  twice  wistfully,  but  the  unrelenting 
back  daunted  him.  Ai\A  Mignon  crouched 
upon  the  sand  with  a  pale,  miserable  face, 
the  very  ghost  of  tlie  morning's  girl.  Another 
hour  dragged  past. 

"Bobby!  What  is  that  on  the  right 
bank — far — a  long  Avay  off  ?  " 

Bobby  leapt  to  her  side.  He  could  hardly 
believe  his  ears.     She  had  spoken  to  him  ! 

"  Where  ?  "  he  said,  unable  to  grasp  more 
than  the  one  fact  for  the  second. 

"  Follow  my  linger  and  look ! "  said  Mignon 
in  an  excited  voice  tliat  sliowed  tliat  she,  at 
any  rate,  liad  thrust  his  ill-starred  love 
venture  and  its  sequel  into  the  background. 
"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"A   horse— a  man — riding   fast — nearer, 

nearer.     It's "    He  stopped.     The  name 

choked  him.  He  could  not  swallow  the  last 
drop  of  his  cup  of  bitterness. 

"It's  Mr.  Cotter,"  said  Mignon  calmly. 
"  I  knew  he  would  come.  He  will  help  us 
now." 

"  He  will  if  he  can,"  said  Bobby,  trying  to 
assume  an  ordinary  tone  and  an  indifferent 
manner.     "  But  how  will  he  get  at  us  ?  " 

"Mr.  Cotter,"  said  Mignon,  with  a  look 
upwards  that  was  the  final  lasli  of  punish- 
ment, "  will  find  a  way." 

She  waved  lier  liandkci'chief,  and  presently, 
as  he  drew  into  fidl  \iew,  the  horseman, 
galloping  still,  tossed  a  vigorous  arm  in 
answer. 

Another  two  minutes  brought  liiin  to  the 
baidv  opposite  the  islet  and  witliin  shouting 
ken.  They  coidd  see  liis  face — a  shaded  dab 
under  a  helmet — but  not  his  features. 

Cotter  made  a  speaking  trumpet  of  his 
hands.     There  floated  across  the  w^ater — 

"  Is— Miss- Delarue^safe  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  "  boomed  Bobby  in  answer. 

"  Eight !  "  from  Cotter.  "  I'm  going  to 
unship  the  mast  and  push  tlie  boat  up 
stream." 

He  trotted  down  the  l)ank,  and  the 
Argonauts  watched  him  witli  eager  eyes. 

"  Something  wrong,"  said  Bobby,  as  Cotter 
paused  upon  the  bank,  a  stone's  throw  furthei' 
inland  than,  but  pandlel  with,  the  l)oat.  He 
made  an  advance  riverwards,  and  retraced 
his  steps. 

"I  see,"  said  Mignon  half  aloud,  as  if  she 
w^ere  talking  to  lierself  ;  "  the  boat  luis  stuck 
among  the  reeds,  and  they  are  in  the  water, 
deeper,  perhaps,  tlian  a  man's  height,  though 
it  all  looks  like  dry  land  from  here.  It  must 
be  thirty  yards  from  the  true  shore  at  least." 


The  difficulty  puzzled  the  rescuer.  He 
advanced  once  more,  stopped,  hesitated,  and 
retreated  again. 

"  Too  deep  to  walk  through,"  commented 
Bobby.     "  What  comes  now  ?  " 

"  He  is  taking  off  his  coat.  He  is  going 
to  swim.  Oil,  no — no,  surely  not  !  The 
brown  snout —rem ember  tlie  magars  !  Oh, 
Bobby,  shout — shout  for  all  you  are  worth, 
and  tell  him  !  " 

Bobby  bellowed,  and  the  figure  on  the 
bank  ap])eared  to  listen. 

"  All  right !  "  Cotter  waved  his  hand  and 
nodded.     "  I  know." 

The  sun  glittered  on  a  spurt  of  w^ater,  and 
his  head  alone  remained  visible,  forging 
steadily  towards  the  boat. 

"  How  could  he  ?  "  wailed  Mignon.  She 
watched  the  head  with  anxious  eyes,  and  she 
breathed  loud  and  fast,  locking  and  unlocking 
her  hands.  "  He  knows,  he  must  know  the 
danger.     And  it's  all  my  fault !  " 

Bobby  was  dumb  with  tumultuous 
sympathy.  He  could  only  follow  her  eyes 
and  wait  through  what  seemed  like  a  life- 
time of  apprehension,  too. 

They  were  still  staring,  oblivious  to  the 
dazzle  of  the  water  and  their  own  bodily 
afflictions,  when  a  ripple  stirred  the  surface 
of  the  river,  some  thirty  feet  from  the  boat. 
Cotter,  at  a  slightly  shorter  distance  on  the 
landward  side,  w^as  swi'mming  cautiously 
down  a  clear  passage  through  the  rushes. 
The  ripple  broadened,  and  something  brown 
and  stumpy  rose  and  sank  again. 

The  suggestion  in  the  incident  was  too 
nnich  for  Mignon.  She  remained  standing 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  she  flung  herself 
upon  the  sand,  burying  her  face  and  cover- 
ing her  ears  as  if  to  shut  out  the  w^orld 
beyond. 

Bobby  did  not  speak  or  look  at  her.  He 
was  feeling  very  sick,  and  he  gulped 
spasmodically  as  he  watched  the  other  man's 
head.  It  drew  steadily  nearer  to  them.  The 
l)rown  snout  did  not  reappear.  Another 
half  minute  of  suspense,  and  Cotter's  arm 
rose  from  the  w^ater  and  clutched  the  boat. 
He  swung  leg  over  taffrail,  hoisted  himself 
up,  and  waved  his  hand  to  show  he  was  in 
safety.  Then  he  set  to  work  briskly  to 
unship  the  mast  and  prepare  for  his  next 
move. 

"  He's  safe,"  said  Bobby.  "  Thank  God  ! 
Mignon,  do  you  hear  ?  He's  in  the  boat  at 
last." 

Tlie  reaction  was  great,  and  his  face  shone 
wdth  his  relief,  and  with  appreciation  of  the 
daring  act  that  he  had  just  witnessed.     He 
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forgot  til (3  afteniooirs  interliule  and  turned 
with  beaming  coiintenaiice  to  shake  hands, 
dance,  shout  —  anytliiiig  to  express  his 
exultation. 

Jhit  the  ways  of  women  ai'e  ])i'overbially 
strange.  Miirnoirs  face,  which  was  tni'ned 
to  tlie  busy  (^otter,  showed  no  corresponding 
I'apture  :  on  the  contrary,  it  was  very  white, 
and  hei*  lips  were  pouting  anil  trembling. 
She  was  sitting  up,  twisting  her  handkerchief 
into  a  ball,  her  eyes  far  from  the  sandbank, 
and  on  any  tiling  rather  than  I>obby. 
8he  burst  into  a  torrent  of  sobs  and 
in  coherencies. 

Was  it  the  discipline  of  the  oi'deal  he  had 
bhindered  through  that  made  ])obby  under- 
stand ?  Was  it  the  sympatliy  of  experience 
that  held  him  l)ack  from  inopportune  speech  ? 
lie  could  not  hax'c  tokl  :  but  he  averted  his 
gaze  from  the  penitent,  and  stole  to  the 
other  end  of  the  island,  shutting  his  ears 
resohitely    to    the    few    w^ords    that    were 


intelligible  and  to  tlie  meaning  tliat  they 
were  ready  to  comey. 

Cotter  found  him  there  half  an  hour  later, 
and,  in  response  to  his  frantic  signals,  steered 
to  him  and  kmded  at  iiis  feet.  He  had,  pre- 
suma])ly,  the  \'ials  of  wrath  all  uid)ottled  ;  but 
something  in  P>obl)y's  face  and  in  the  attitude 
of  the  doleful  figure  across  the  satidspit 
made  him  step  asliore  witliout  ex|)losion. 

"  Is  she  ill  ?  "  were  his  Itrst  words. 

"  Xo,''  said  lk)bby.  "  She  feels  bad, 
that's  all.  Oh,  Cotter,  old  man,  Fve  been  a 
beast,  and  you're  no  end  of  an  awful  l)rick  I 
Well,  anyway,  Tni  done,  and  y()u'\'e  got 
your  I'eward.  (b)  across,  for  goodness  sake, 
and  put  things  right." 

"  l)Ut  -but  ! ''  said  Cotter.  lie  gave  a 
nervous  look  at  the  girFs  attitude,  that 
expressed  neither  knowledge  of  his  arrival  nor 
his  existence.     '*  What  am  1  to  (h)  ?  " 

Txjbby  was  inspired. 

''  Kiss  her,''  he  said,  and  turned  his  back. 
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Photo  by  We^t  d-  Soiu,  Southsea. 


iMio'iMx;  |{A  ni  V  AS  a 
HovAL    II or, in'. 

Hv   A,    Wai.lis    AIvhhs. 

IT  is  surely  ii  liTatifvinii:  si^-ii  of  I  he 
(Iciiioci'alic  Icndcncics  of  the  lioviil 
r'jiiiiily  when  we  liiid  its  memlieis 
zealously  takiiiu'  up  llic  liolihics  and  aiuusc- 
nients  in  wliicli  the  most  oi-<linaiT  individual 
ainonirst  us  may  iiKJuI^'e.  Xoi*  is  it  tlie  les ; 
pleasiiiu'  to  note  that  l^Jia-Jisli  Royalty,  ha\iim' 
ouee  made  up  its  mind  to  iineiizie  itself  into 
tlie  mysliM'ious  pleasures  of  a  new  liohhy. 
will  invariably  master  e\'efy  detail  of  the 
,U'ame  until  something-  \-ery  near  perfection 
has  i)een  attained. 

The  result  is  thai,  tlu'  suapsliot.  ])hoto- 
52:ra])hs,  taken  by  members  of  our  own  IJoyal 
Family,  wliieh  ilbtstrate  this  artieh^  jire 
specmnens  not  only  of  the  outcome  of  natural 
artistic  taste,  but  are  also  the  restilt.  of  careful 
and  mimite  study  of  a  fascinat in<i;  scienc(\ 
Since  tile  days  wiuui  a  ciu'ar  box  and  spectacl" 
lens  were  used  to  obtain  an  imaife  on  a 
sensitive  ])late  the  march  of  |)horom'aphic 
art  has    been    nothinu'    short   of    woiid(U'fii]: 
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public  interest  in  the  camei'a  has  iie\-er 
waned  it  may.  in  fact,  be  said  to  ha\-e  only 
just  beo'un. 

liOokino'  back  upon  the  last  half  centmy, 
the  infliKMiee  which  photoi:-ra]»!iy  Jias  exerted 
ov(U'  ihesistei*  arts  of  drawinu' and  ]!aintin,ir 
is  s.'en  to  be  immense,  and  at   the  same  time 
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it  lias  been  jnost  beneficMal.  (Trlaiiee  Avliere 
you  may,  the  utility  of  tlie  camera  is 
brouiziit  vividly  liome  to  the  mind.  In 
scieniilic  ])ursuits,  in  patliology,  astronomy, 
and  mcteoi'olo<i:y,  to  uanie  only  a  few  of  tlie 
"  olo<^ies,"  its  instrumentality  to  lirst  dis- 
coveries is  undeniable  ;  in  the  Arjny  and 
Xavy  it  is  a  very  faithfnl  {igent ;  to  the 
traveller  bent,  upon  scientific  research  it  is 
indis])ensable  :  and  to  the  tourist  abro.id  for 
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pleasure  what  more  delightful  companion  and 
permanent  record  than  the  trusty  camera  ? 

Turnino^  to  the  work  of  Royjd  photo- 
grapliers,  one's  interest  is  immediately  aroused 
by  the  admirable  series  of  Swiss  views  which 
H.R.II.  the  Ducliess  of  York  took  some 
time  ago  when  travelling  on  the  Continent 
with  the  Duke.  Both  in  artistic  technique 
and  in  distinctive  outline  there  is  very  little 
to  lind  fanlt  with  in  these  photograplis.  In 
the  one;  depicting  a  snow-covered  Bwiss  \-iri<i, 


hei"    lioyal   Highness    has  certainly  l)rought 

her  kodak  to  bciu*  on  the  most  artistic  view 

of  this   pi(.'tnres(pie  house.     It  is  not  every 

aniatenr     ])hotogi'apher     who     could     have 

snapped  with  suc*h  effective  jujrtraiture  and 

careful  ontline  the  pictm"(M)f  the  ]>easant  boy 

resting  against  the  low  stone  wall,  so  cliarac- 

teristic  of  the  land  of  hills.     Were  it  coloured 

and  on  canvas,  it    might  justifiably  ])ass  as 

an  effoi't  of  tine  ai't  worthy  of  the  attention 

of  any   Hanging    Com- 

-      nn'ttee  at  the  Academy. 

The  l)u(*hessof  York, 

it  is  ititeresting  to  note, 

is  a.    most    enthusiastic 

amatenr  in    the   art  of 

})ictnre       reju'oduction . 

In    selecting    her    own 

snhjects,      in      diligent 

study  of  ])oint  of  view, 

in     focusing        })erhaps 

the      most     important 

j)oint    of    all-    and    in 

I'cleasing    the     shntter, 

i^rincess  .May  has  made 

hei'self  (pu'te  ])roticient ; 

and    the  Dnke  of  York, 

w  h  o    h  a  s    h  i  m  s  e  I  f 

"pressed    the    buttou" 

on  m  ore  th  an  on  e 

oc(jasion,    is    lU'ai'ly    as 

interested    as  his  Y^\y\\- 

lai'    wife    in    the    final 

I'csnlts    of     ex])editions 

with  a  hand -camera. 

In  like  maiinei',  and 
with  (juite  as  mnch 
zealous  intei'est,  we  find 
the  "lens  of  hfe  "  eiu- 
])loyed  by  othei'  mem- 
bers of"^  th  e  W  oy  al 
Fann'ly.  The  Prin(X'Ss 
of  Wales  is  w  photo- 
grapher of  more  than 
oi'dinary  ability  :  she 
and  luM-  daught.ers  kee]) 
tluMr  kodaks  busily  (mu- 
])loyed  on  every  possible 
the  Royal  portfolio  of 
whi(3li  must  now  have 
reached  the  bulk  of  a  large  collection  to  be 
thi-own  o])en  to  public;  view,  the  biographical 
work  of  om*  future  historians  and  writers 
Avould  be  substantially  assisted  and,  one  ven- 
tures to  think,  uniquely  benefited.  At  the 
time  of  Prince  diaries  of  Denmark's  visit  to 
England  before  his  marriage.  Princess  Maud's 
camera  was  kept  continually  busy.  Often  the 
Royal  lovers  might  have  been  seen  starting 


occasion  ;    and  ^vere 
\uews   and    photos 
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for  a  ranil)l('  in  tlic  Norfolk  lanes  wild  iicJds, 
their  caiiiei'as  sliiii*;'  ac/oss  llicii'  l)a('ks. 
and  their  trained  eyes  ever  on  the  ak'rl  to 
detect  a  snl)ject,  be  it  ])asLnre,  jUM^ant,  or 
prince,  on  which  iheii'   ]diot()- 

graphic  zeal  iniii'lit  be 

expended.     .  At  an 
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exhibition 
of   amateur 
photos  held 
by t lie  East- 
man Kodak       (MIILDKKN 

Co.,  some 
sliort  time  ago.  in 
llegent  Street,  there 
were  exliibited  many 
ex(;ellent  specimens  of 
kodak  ])ictnres  taken 
])ytlie  Priiuu'ss  of  Wales 
the  DiK'hess  of  York, 
Priiujess  Jleiiry  of  I>atten- 
berg,  the  Dncliess  of  Mfe. 
and  1^'incess  Charles  of  Den- 
mark, besides  an  admirably 
executed  set  by  Prince -^s 
Victoria  of  Wales,  foi*  all  the  daughters  of 
our  future  (j)neen  are  eipially  dcNolcd  to  this 
fa.S(;iiiatiiig  }>astime.  .Many  distinguished 
Royalties  have  stood  ju^foi'e  tlie  camera  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  who,  it,  can  easilv  be; 
imagined,  woald  ha\'e  but  litlh^  (b'llicuhy  in 
se(airing  a  nuiiKU'ous  rJipiilvh,  while  Icr 
winning,  fascinating  nianiKU'  would  immedi- 
ately dispel  all  those  ti'aditional  drawbacks 
associated  with  having  one's  photogi-aph 
taken.  The  I^riiux'  himself  lias,  of  course, 
been  captured  by  the  I^'inc(ss,  likewise^  the 
Czar  of  Russia,  the  Duke  of  York,  little 
Prince  Edward  of  York,  an<l  many  other 
imp  )rt.aiit'  p:']'si)iia<j:es. 

Princess  Victoria  of  Wales.  l)esides  manipu- 
lating her  kodak  on  land,  has,  like  II. P. IP 
Princess  IbMiry  of  l>attenbei'g.  taken  ihe 
little  leather-covered  black  box  to  sea  wiih 
her   on    some   of   her  yachting   trips,  and    I 


ha\e  been  permit  let]  to  look  through  a  series 
of  sea-j>ictures  that,  display  a  ivmarkable 
talent  for  marine  ])]iot.ogi'a])hy,  which  would 
do  credit  lo  any  of  our  professional  photo- 
graphers. On  her  father's  ])oat,  Princess 
\'icto!'ia  '•snap])ed  "  her  sister  very  ell'ectively, 
seated  in  a  deck  chair,  while  she  has  also 
taken  several  of  the  olhcers. 

S]);-aking   of   water    pictures    reminds    me 
thai  the  I^'incess  of  Wales  secured  a  line  im- 
])t'ession  of  the  hai'bour  of  her  native  ])lace, 
Stockholm,  with   the  small    steamers    ])lying 
here  and    there,  and    the   masts  and  sails  of 
the    bigger    merchant,    vessels    cleai'    in    the 
background.      Ships,    indeed,   ap])eai'    to    be 
popular    subjects    with    our    Royal    amateur 
])liotographers.       We    iind    a     very    distiiu't 
reproduction  of  the  deck  of  a  yacht  and  two 
of  its  sailors,  the  work  of   Priiu^ess  Jlenry  of 
Hattenberg.  who  is  as  much  interested 
in  outdoor  ])hotography  as  any  of 
her    more     jineiiile    relations, 
l^rincess   Peat  rice  is  said    to 
have     much      pleased     the 
(^hieen   l)y  her  ])r()wess  in 
taking  good  pictures,  and 
theri}  is  little  doubt  that 
her   Royal  Jlighness   in- 
herits much  of   the  late 
Prince      Consort's      love 
for    ])ictures    and    every- 
thing    connected 
with  art. 
Another 
Roval 
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who  has  become  a  successful  ])hotogra])her  is 
the  Duchess  of  Fife.  I^oth  in  London  and 
in  Scotland  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  has  mani])ulated  lier  camera  on  tlie 
most  varied  subjects  :  she  lias  taken  a  veiy 
pi'etly  little   group  of  the  Duke  of    Fife  in 
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Higblaud      c(3stnme,      and      his      siuii 
daughters  in    dainty  wliite  frocks  and 
hats.     Moreover,  tlie  Duchess,  in   a 
garden  picture,  has  *'  snapped  "  the 
Prince   and     Princess  of    AVales 
together,  the  other  nieinl)e)"s 
of    the    group    being    the 
younger  members  of  tlie 
Duff  family  and  a  tine 
wliite  spaniel,  which 
appears    to   make 
an      excellent 
"  babj." 

It  has  been 
stated      that      the 
})ictures     I'eprochiced 
here  were  all   taken   l)y 
the  kodak  make  of  camei'a 
it  has  also  to  be  mentionet 
that    tbe    pi'oprietors    of    thi 
popnlai'    incubating     instrument, 
the  Pjastman  X(jdak   (V).,  are  also 
responsible  for  devel(>])ing,  taint- 
ing,   toning,    and    mounting    the 
lioyal  photographs-  -ditlicult  and 
delicate    work    which     is    accom- 
])lished  at  their  Harrow  factory, 
in  JMiddlesex.      It  was  my  pleasure 
to  visit  this  I'emarkable  building,  wliich  em- 
ploys  about    four    hundred    1  lands,    and    to 
learn  something  concerning  the  method  of 
])roducing  the  Uoval  and  tliousands  of  other 
photograplis  in  their  tinished  form,      ^li' 
Harold    ScMiier,    t.he    manager    of    the 
Ilari'ow  works,  told  me  that  a  tinished 
kodak  pi'int,  befoi'c  tinding  its  final 
resting  -  ])lace     in     tlie    fanu'ly  ,,_ 

albmn,     or     mot'c     imposing 
fi-ame,  had  ])assed  thi'ough 
a  long  and  varied  cai'cei 
It    stai'ts    life    in    the 
cotton-fields  of  the 
Southern      States 
of     Amei'ica, 
when(U'  conies 
the    raw    niatci'ial 
that  eventually,  afti- 
many    chemical     pro- 
cesses, becomes  celluloid, 
and  by  ingenious  m acl liner v 
is  formed  into  the  thin,   cleai 
sheet  wdiich  is  tlie  l)ackbone  of 
a  kodak  negative.      After  this  has 
been  duly  coated  wdtli    the    sensi- 
tive emulsion,  machines  of  almost 
human  intdligence  cut  it  and  s])Ool    ^^^\]^^l 
it  into  what  is  known  pretty  widely 
as  "cartridge  spools." 

Eight  tliousand  negatixes  a  day 
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u'e  what  the  skilled  operatoi's  at  Ilai'row 
have  to  deal  with,  in  developing  alone  : 
and  oh,  what  a  variety  of  negatives  I 
Some  exposed  an  absui'd  fraction  of 
the  coriect  time  :  some  done  to 
death  in  the  mattei*  of  ex- 
posure- and  all  unknown 
to  the  ]u)or  de\-elopei'. 
who  is  ex]Hcte(l  to  })ro- 
duce  chai'ming  re- 
sults fiom  (i\i^v\ 
negative  alike. 
A  visit  to  the 
d  e  \'  e  1  0  p  i  n  g  , 
])i'inti]ig,  s])()tting, 
a  n  d  r  e  t  o  u  (5  h  i  n  g 
rooms,  and  a  glance  at 
the  many  adejit  lingers 
deleting  a  smudge  here  and 
)ainting  in  cloud  effects  therc^ 
Avoidd  dis])el  any  illusion  that  the 
final  result  of  the  snapshot  is 
wholly  de])endent  on  t-lie  ardent 
cToijiA  ])hotogra])hei'  who  works  the 
cJUKcra.  It  is  satisfactory  to  hear, 
however,  that  the  Royal  negatives 
givebut  little  (roubkvind  tliough, 
it  is  jieedless  to  say,  great  care 
and  minute  ])recision  are  bestowed  upon  them, 
tliey  wotdd  I'aiik-  indeed,  did  rank  at  the 
recent  exhibition  among  the  foremost 
amateur  eifo its  which  have  Ikm  n  enlrnstc'd 
to  Messrs.  Eastman  to  develop. 

P)Ut  to    retui-n    to    our     brief    historic 
sketch.     After  being  duly  I'etouched. 
if  re^piired,  the    negative  is  I'cady 
for  the  ])rintei',  or,  to   be  more 
exactt,  ])rintert\ss.     Here  again, 
in    some    instances,    dodges 
known  to  the  art  are  em- 
ployed    to    make     the 
')est     ]»ossible." 
White    and   blank 
skies    are     re- 
lieved by  judi- 
cioiuly     adding 
white    or    grey 
ctouds  ;  unevenly 
exposed   negatives   are 
so  shaded  during  printing 
that   perfectly   even   prints 
are  the  result. 

After  the  print  has  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the 
"toner" — who  can  also,  by  a 
careful  selection  of  bath  to  suit 
the  subject,  very  considerably 
change  the  colom*  of  tlie  final 
picture^ it  is  necessary  to  decide 
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l>iit  aflcr  all  is  said  and  done 
in  regard  to  the  expert  treat- 
ment of  ceriain  of  these  expo- 
sni'es.  it  remains  to  he  admitted 
iiiat  ninety  j»er  <'(-nt.  of  the  in- 
nmnei'ahle  iilm  and  kodak 
pliotoii'i'aplis  senti  I'oi'  de\'elop- 
ment.  and  prinlini:'  re<pn're  only 
pla  i  n ,  St  i*a  iii'h  il'o]'\\a  i'(  I  treat- 
ment  sneli  as  eoiild  l)e  cai'ried 
ont  wilh  p.i'lect:  eas;'  and 
ecrtainlT     hy     any    intelligent 

pl'l'Soll. 

To  U'ixe  some  e\'idenee,  in, 
eon(']n>ion,  of  the  enornions 
extent  of  hnsiness  done  at 
Hai'row.  which  is,  of  eoin'se, 
a.  direct  index  to  tlie  eyei'- 
wideninu'  ad  \  a  nee  ]>opnhir 
|>h(»iou'raphy  is  daily  makinir, 
one  has  simply  to  state  that 
tl  1  c  pa ] )e r-( •( la t  i n li,"  d e| )a rt men ts 
are  cajtahlc  of  an  ontj)nt  of 
sixty-mne  nhles  of  coated 
jtapcr.  foriy-cnc  inches  wide, 
per  week,  whiclu  if  cnt  up  iido 


.^^• 


what  snrfacc  the  linished 
print  nnisi  liaxc.  whedicr 
niatle  or  ulnss\  :  and  of 
these  two  kinds  there  may 
he  se\'eral  <leu"i'ees.  Then 
(Misnes  the  li'imnn'ni;'  and 
moimtiim*,  at  which  linal 
stages  many  oi'iu'inal  defecis 
may  he  rednced  or  etnirely 
oN'crcomc.  Horizon  lines  that 
exhihit,  a  {einh'ncy  to  clinih  np 
hill  may.  hy  cntlinii'  down  llie 
J)iclin'e.  h'.'  forceil  lo  resinne 
tlx'ir  norma!  position  :  a 
hadly  halaiiced  j»ict  are  may  he 
snhslaet  iaHy  inij»!'o\"e(l  :  too 
nnich  sky  or  a  snpei'flnily  of 
foreuronnd  may  he  <'ori'<'cie<l. 
and  I  hen  I  he  w  hole  made  to 
harmonise  hy  a  pi'oper  t  int  oi' 
shade  of  monnt.  And  even 
afte!'  inoniHinu'  the  hand  of 
the  aleri  ai'iist  may  deti-d  a 
little  spot  or  hlenn'sh  which 
may  he  jndicionsly  elimin- 
ate(l.  a  wi'inkle  here  which, 
can  he  (h'fl  ly  [)aiined  oxer. 
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cabinet  size,  tlie  sheets  laid  end  to  end, 
would  cover  a  distance  of  (>1H)  miles.  In 
the  summer  montlis  over  7,000  prints  are 
produced  every  day.  What  a  powerful  factor 
is  the  sun  ! 

Quite  nrently  the  many  ))ranches  of  i\\() 
p]astman  business  in  America  and  in  En<^lan<l 
have  ])een  ainaliramated  unthM*  the  (^alchwoi'd 
"  Kodak ''  IjimittHJ. 


day  ])y  day,  it.  would  Ix^  a  dillicnll.  task  to 
discovci'  more  cfb'cl  i\(' snapshots  ilian  tliose 
Avliich  fill  tlie  pa*i;es  of  (his  uni(pK'  ('ililiou  dc 

in  a  sul)sc(pienl.  article  il  is  intended  to 
I'cpi'odncc  some  of  ilic  best  amateur  ('(Tortus 
in  photo,Li'ra[)hy  of  well-known  ]hh)])1c.  it 
need    only    be     mentioned    at    present    that, 

amonu'st  otliers, 
s 


enufi'aved.  ^Fhis  little  book  is  mai'ked 
''  Royal  l^'^d ition,"  and  was  ])re])ared  exclu- 
sively for  lioyal  patronai^a^  :  sucli  ho'uv^  the 
case,  I  refrain  from  desci'ibinu"  it  fui'ther. 
There  are,  of  course,  more  ])hoto<j^ra])hs  - 
and  some  of  them  mau'niliciMit.  works  of  art 
—  ])assini>'  thi'oua'h  the  portals  of  palaces 
tlian  ])e]*haps  anywhere  else  in  the  woi'ld  ; 
but    if   one   <lip])ed   into   the  extensive  liea]) 


and  Sir  dame^  Pender —a  <j:rou]) 
of  (M)thusias:i(;  photoiri'aphei'S  - 
have  all  kindly  lent.  s]>ecimens  of 
iheir  own  handiwoi'k  for  rc^produetion  in 
these  j^aixes.  The  simph^  statt^nent  that  the 
subjects  pictoi'ially  treat.ed  were  found  in  all 
(piarters  of  the  ^dobe  is  an  index  to  the 
V(M'satility  and  populai'ity  of  t1u'  presi^it-day 
camera.  The  day  is  not  fa!"  distaiU.  when 
the  ^7//^)///v/;/^M)f  a  luxin'ious  traveller  will  b-" 
incom])1ete  without  a  silver-pl.ited  dark-room 
on  wheels. 
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ULLDCXrS  Soiitberii  assistant  liad 
tried  the  patience  of  the  Seiniiiary 
l)y  various  efforts  to  in]])rove  its 
mind  and  manners,  bnt 
wlien  he  proposed  at 
the  beginning  of  tlie 
aiitnnin  term  to  occnpj 
Saturdays  with  botani- 
cal excursions  to  Kil- 
spindie  Woods,  wliich, 
as  everybody  knows, 
are  three  miles  from 
]\Iuirtown  and  a  para- 
dise of  plieasants,  it 
was  felt  that  if  there 
was   anv    moi'id   order 


.  'J'- 


'  Peter  Avo-.ild  lie  en  his   liuek,  \\\\]\   \\\>  lla^ul^   hclow  liis  liead 


in  the  universe  something  must  liappen. 
From  the  middle  of  Se|)teml>er,  when  the 
school    opened,    on    to    the    beginning    of 


*  Copyrisht.    181M).   by  John   Watson,   in  the  United 
States  of  Anieriea. 


October,  wlien  football  started,  our  spare 
time  was  given  to  kites,  which  we  flew  from 
the  North  meadow  in  the  Cfpiinoctial  gales 
glorionsly.  Si)ing  had  one  of  lieroic  size, 
with  a  hgure  of  a  dragon  upon  it  painted  in 
lilue  and  yellow  and  red — tlie  red  for  the  lire 
coming  out  of  his  moutli— and  a  tail  of 
eiglit  joints,  ending  in  a  bunch  of  hay 
fasten(Ml  with  a  ril)bon.  None  Imt  a  sports- 
man like  Spiug  could  have  launched  the 
monster  from  tlie  grornid — bigger  tluin 
Peter  by  a  foot  and  nui'sed  him  thiongli  the 
lower  spaces  till  he  cauglit  the  wind,  and  held 
luin  in  the  higher  as  he  tore  upwards  and 
forwards  till  lie  w^as  but  tlie  size  of  a  man's 
hand  in  the  clear  autumn  sky.  Then  Peter 
would  lie  down  upon 
his  back,  witli  his 
hands  Ixdow  his 
head,  and  the  stick 
with,  the  kite  siring 
beneath  his  feet,  and 
gaze  u].)  at  the  speck 
a])()\e,  with  an  ex- 
])ressi()n  so  lifted 
abo\'e  this  j)resi'nt 
woi'ld  that  a  ciicle 
of  juniors  could  only 
look  at:  him  with 
silent  admiration 
a  n  (1  s])(U!  u  1  a  t  e 
whether  t.luy^  would 
e\'ei'  become  so  good 
and  gi'eat. 

It  must  not  be 
thought,  however, 
that  kite-tlying  was 
chiefly  done  u})on 
your  back,  for  it 
g{i\'c  endless  oppoi'- 
tunities  for  intricate 
man(euv]'es  and 
spectacular  display.  When  Peter  was  in  the 
vein  he  would  collect  tweht!  migli ties- --each 
with  a  kite  worth  seeing  -  and,  bringing  tlie 
kites  low  enough  for  the  glory  of  their  size 
and  tails  to  l)e  visible,  they  wouM  turn  and 
wheel  and  advance  and  retire,  keeping  line 
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nod  distance  with  such  accumcj  tliat  StTgeaiit 
McGlashaii  would  watch  the  review  with 
keen  interest  and  afterwards  give  his  weighty 
approval.  Then  the  band  w^ould  work  their 
way  up  to  the  head  of  the  meadow  in  the 
teeth  of  a  north-wester,  and  forming  in  line, 
with  half  a  dozen  yards  between  each  boy, 
would  let  the  kites  go  and  follow  them  at 
tlie  run  as  the  kites  tore  tlirough  the  air 
and  almost  pidled  their  owners'  arms  out  of 
the  sockets.  It  was  so  fine  a  demonstration 
that  the  women  l)leaching  their  clothes  w^ould 
pick  up  half  a  dozen  of  the  goodman's 
shirts  to  let  Spiug  keep  his  course — -knowing 
also  that  he  wonld  have  kept  it  otherwise 
over  the  sliirts — and  golfers,  who  expect 
everyone  to  get  out  of  tlieir  way  on  pain  of 
sudden  death,  would  stop  upon  the  putting- 
green  to  see  the  kites  go  down  in  the  wind 
with  the  laddies  red-faced  and  bareheaded 
at  their  heels.  If  the  housewives  shook 
tlieir  heads  as  they  spread  out  the  shirts  on 
the  grass  again — weighing  them  down  with 
clean  stones  that  they  might  not  follow  the 
kites — it  was  witli  secret  delight,  for  there  is 
no  wholesome  womau  who  does  not  rejoice 
in  a  boy  and  regard  his  most  vexatious  mis- 
chief with  charity.  And  old  Major  MacLeod, 
the  keenest  of  golfers  and  the  most  touchy 
of  Celts,  declared  tliat  this  condemned  old 
Island  was  not  dead  yet  when  it  could  turn 
out  such  a  gang  of  sturdy  young  ruffians. 
And  it  was  instead  of  such  a  mighty  ploy 
that  Mr.  Byles  proposed  to  take  the  Seminary 
for  a  botanical  excursion. 

It  was  in  the  mathematical  class-room  that 
Mr.  Byles  announced  the  new  departure,  and, 
even  if  Bulldog  had  not  been  keeping  watch 
with  an  inscrutable  countenance,  the  school 
was  too  much  amazed  to  interrupt.  Having 
touched  on  the  glories  of  the  creation  amid 
which  we  lived,  Mr.  Byles  pointed  out,  in 
what  the  newspapers  call  "  neat  and  well 
chosen  terms,"  that  it  was  not  enough  to 
learn  mathematics  as  they  all  did  so  diligently 
— Jock  Howieson's  eye  turned  instinctively 
to  Bulldog's  cane — but  they  nnist  also  know^ 
some  natural  science  in  order  to  become,  as 
he  hoped  they  would,  cultured  men — Spiug 
was  just  able  to  cast  a  longing  glance  at 
Thomas  John.  That  no  pursuit  was  easier 
and  more  delightful  than  botany,  especially 
among  wild  flowers.  That  on  Saturday  lie 
proposed  to  go  with  as  many  as  would  join 
him  to  ransack  the  treasures  of  Kilspindie 
Woods.  That  these  woods  w^ere  very  rich, 
he  believed,  in  flowers,  among  which  he  men- 
tioned wild  geraniums— at  which  the  school 
began  to  recover  and  rustle.     That  the  boys 


might  dry  tlie  geraniums  and  make  books 
for  Christmas  presents  witli  them,  and  that 
he  hoped  to  see  a  herbarium  in  the  Seminary 
containing  all  the  wdld  flowers  of  the  district. 
The  school  was  now  getting  into  good  spirits, 
and  Bulldog  allowed  his  eye  to  fall  on  Spiug. 
That  any  boy  who  desired  to  improve  hi.^ 
mind  w^as  to  put  on  his  oldest  suit  and  bring 
a  bag  to  carry  the  plants  in  and  be  in  front 
of  the  Seminary  at  nine  to-morrow.  Then 
Bulldog  brought  his  cane  down  on  the  desk 
with  energy  and  dismissed  the  school,  and 
Nestie  told  Peter  that  his  mouth  had  begun 
to  twitch. 

Outside  the  school  gathered  together  on 
the  terrace  around  the  Russian  guns,  which 
was  our  Forum,  and  after  hve  seconds'  pause, 
during  which  we  gathered  inspiration  from 
each  other's  faces,  a  great  shout  of  laughter 
went  up  to  the  sky,  full-toned,  unanimous, 
prolonged.  Any  sense  of  humour  in  the 
Seminary  was  practical,  and  Mr.  Byles's 
botany  class,  with  expeditions,  w^as  irresistibh\ 

"  Geranniums  !  "  cried  Howieson,  who  was 
immensely  tickled ;  "it  cowes  a'.  An'  what  was 
the  ither  flooer — '  her  harries  '  ?  It's  michty  ; 
it'ill  be  poppi3S  an'  mustard  seed  next. 
Spiug,  ye'ill  be  making  a  book  for  a  present 
to  Bulldog." 

"  Tak  care  o'  yirsel,"  Bauldie  shouted  to 
the  Dowbiggins,  who  were  making  off,  as 
mass  meetings  did  not  agree  with  them,  "  an' 
see  ye  dinna  w^et  yir  feet  or  dirty  yir  hands. 
Ye'ill  get  yir  wlieeps  at  home  if  ye  do. 
Give  us  a  bit  o'  Byles,  Nestie,"  and  then  there 
w^as  instant  silence,  for  Nestie  had  a  nice 
little  trick  of  mimicry  which  greatly  endeared 
him  to  a  school  where  delicate  gifts  were 
rare. 

"  S-silence,  if  you  please,"  and  Nestie  held 
up  his  hand  with  Mr.  Byles's  favourite  polite 
deprecating  gesture.  "I  hear  a  smile. 
Remember,  d-dear  boys,  that  this  is  a  serious 
s-subject.  Do  p-please  sit  quiet,  Peter 
McGuffie  ;  your  fidgetin'  is  very  t-tryin' 
indeed,  and  I  'ope,  I  mean  h-hope,  you  will 
make  an  effort  to  1-learn.  Tliis,  my  1-lads, 
is  a  common  object  of  Nature  which  I  'old, 
that  is  hold,  in  my  h-hands— Howieson,  I 
must  ask  you  not  to  anuoy  Tliomas  John 
Dowbiggin — the  c-colour  is  a  lovely  gold,  and 
yet — no  talking,  if  you  please,  it  is  r-rude — 
we  pass  it  every  day  without  n-notice.  Each 
boy  may  take  a  dandelion  h-home  to  his 
sister.  Now  go  hout  ...  or  rather  out, 
quietly." 

"  Gosh,  it's  just  Byles  to  the  ground  !  " 
cried  Bauldie  ;  and  Johnston  passed  a  half 
stick  of  gundy  to  Nestie  to  refresh  him  after 
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r.}lcs   was  ciniippcd   witli   a    laruc  canvas   ha,--  and   a   liatnniock    iH't." 


hi:  hiboiii's.      ''Arc  ony  o'voiiclrip^  (roiif '■'  hi'idiic    in    the    iiih'ivsis    of    sciciici'.   like    a 

It  wild    1)0   wortli   KiM'in'  HyleH  tr;iki  lu*  thro'  l)(>;ir(liiiL:--scli(M)l.  would  hi'  a  scandnl  for  ever. 

the  Kils])iiidie  wood^^,  with  thae  bleat iiT  sheep  So  it  was  aii'feed  thai  a  body  of  sympathisers 

()'  Dowbiirii^iiis  at  liis  heels,  earryin' an  airm-  shnidd    se<'    tlie    l»yles    expedition    oil'     next 

fill  <)'  roots  and  sie  like/'  inorninii'.  and    then    hold  a   held  day  of  kites 

'' You'ill   no  catch    me     tram}>inii:   <>i»t   at  in  the  meadow. 

tlie  tail  o'  liyles  and  a  littei'  o'  I  )owbi<i-o-ins  !  "'  '!die  delerioi'ation  of   the  best  is  the  woi'st, 

and  Joek  was  \'ery  empiiatie.      ''Dod,  it'ill  and   that    means   lliat   when   a   pi'im.  convcM)- 

jiist    be    like  a    jiroeession   o'    AbieMiddrow's  I  ional,  r<'<!)eeiable   man   takes   in  his  liead    to 

lassies,   two    and    two,   and    maybe    airm    in  div^s    as    a     liojiemian.    the    elTeet     will    be 

airm!*'  remarkable.      liyles  ha<l  been  anxions  to  show 

Idiis     ftnirfnl    and     maliuiiani     snu'e-estion  that    he  eonld    he  (piite  the  uay  laistie  when 

settle*]    ilie    matter    for    tie*    Seminary,   as   a  he  itlea^ed.  and  he  was  lioI  np  in  a  eai).  mneh 

score   of    its    worthies    marchine-   acre>ss   the  crnshed,    and    a    iz'rey    flannel    shin,    with    a 
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collar  corresponding,  and  no  tie,  and  a  snit  of 
brown  tweeds,  nincli  stained  with  fntile 
chemical  experiments.  He  was  also  equipped 
with  a  large  canvas  bag,  slung  over  his 
shoulder,  and  a  hammock  net,  which,  he 
explained,  could  be  slung  from  a  tree  and 
serve  as  a  resting-place  if  it  were  damp 
beneath.  The  I)owd3iggins  had  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and  were  in 
clothes  reserved  for  their  country  holidays. 
They  had  each  an  umbrella,  large  and  bulgy, 
and  altogether  were  a  pair  of  objects  to 
whom  no  one  would  have  lent  a  shilling. 
Cosh,  whose  attack  on  Nestie  made  him 
a  social  outcast,  had  declared  himself  a 
convert  to  natural  science,  and  was  sucking 
up  to  Byles,  and  two  harmless  little  chaps, 
wdio  thought  that  they  would  like  to  know 
something  about  flowers,  made  up  the 
Botanical  Society. 

They  were  a  lonely  little  group  standing 
on  the  terrace,  wdiile  Mr.  Byles  was  securing 
a  trowel  and  other  instruments  of  war  from 
his  room,  but  a  large  and  representative 
gathering  of  the  Seminary  did  their  best  to 
cheer  and  instruct  them. 

Howieson  insisted  that  the  bottle  of  milk 
which  bulged  from  the  bag  of  the  younger 
Dowbiggin  contained  spirituous  liquors,  and 
warned  the  tw^o  juniors  to  keep  clear  of  liim 
and  to  resist  every  temptation  to  drinking. 
He  also  expressed  an  earnest  hope  that  a 
rumour  flying  round  the  school  about  tobacco 
w^as  not  true.  But  the  smell  on  Dowbiggin's 
clothes  was  horrid.  Cosh  was  affectionately 
exhorted  to  have  a  tender  care  of  his  health 
and  personal  appearance,  not  to  bully  Lord 
Kilspindie's  gamekeepers,  nor  to  put  his  foot 
into  a  steel  trap,  nor  to  meddle  with  the 
rabbits,  nor  to  fall  into  the  Tay,  but,  above 
all  things,  not  to  tell  lies. 

Thomas  John  was  beset'  with  requests — 
that  he  would  leave  a  lock  of  his  hair  in 
case  he  should  not  return,  that  he  would 
mention  the  name  of  the  pawnbroker  from 
W'hom  he  got  his  clothes,  that  lie  would 
bring  home  a  bouquet  of  wild  flowers  for 
Bulldog,  that  he  wx)uld  secure  a  supply  of 
turnips  to  make  lanterns  for  Halloween,  that 
he  would  be  kind  to  Mr.  Byles  and  see  that 
he  took  a  rest  in  his  net,  that  he  would  be 
careful  to  gather  up  any  "  h's  "  Mr.  Byles 
might  drop  on  the  road,  and  that  he  should 
not  use  bad  language  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

"  Never  mind  what  those  boys  say, 
Thomas,"  said  Mr.  Byles,  who  had  come  out 
in  time  to  catch  the  last  exhortation  ;  "  it  is 
far  better  to  himprove,  I  mean  cultivate,  the 


mind  tlian  to  fly  kites  like  a  set  of  children  ; 
but  we  all  hope  tbat  you  will  have  a  nice  fly, 
don't  we,  boys  ? "  And  sarcasm  from  so 
feeble  a  quarter  might  have  provoked  a 
demonstration  had  not  Byles  and  his  flock 
been  blotted  out  by  an  amazing  circumstance. 
As  the  botanists  started,  Spiug,  who  had 
maintained  an  unusual  silence  all  morning, 
joined  the  body  along  with  Nestie,  and  gave 
Mr.  Byles  to  understand  that  he  also  w-as 
hungering  for  scientific  research.  After 
tlieir  friends  had  recovered  themselves  they 
buzzed  round  the  two,  who  were  following 
the  Howbiggins  with  an  admirable  affectation 
of  sedateness,  but  received  no  satisfaction. 
Spiug  contented  himself  w-ith  warning  off  a 
dozen  henchmen  who  had  fallen  in  by  him 
with  the  idea  of  forming  a  mock  procession 
and  then  giving  them  a  wink  of  extraordinary 
suggestiveness.  But  Nestie  was  more  com- 
municative, and  explained  the  situation  at 
length — 

"  Peter  was  a  b-botanist  all  the  time,  but 
he  did  not  know  it  ;  he  fairly  loves 
g-geraniums,  and  is  sorry  that  he  wasted 
his  time  on  k-kites  and  snowballs.  We  are 
going  to  impwove  our  m-minds,  and  we  don't 
want  you  to  trouble  us."  But  this  was  not 
knowledge. 

It  remained  a  mystery,  and  w^hen  Jock 
and  Bauldie  tailed  off  at  the  bridge,  and 
Spiug,  half  way  across,  turned  round  and 
winked  again,  it  was  with  regret  that  they 
betook  themselves  to  their  kites,  and  more 
than  once  they  found  themselves  casting 
longing  glances  to  the  distant  woods,  where 
Spiug  was  now  pursuing  the  study  of  botany. 

"  Bauldie,"  said  Jock  suddenly,  as  the  kites 
hung  motionless  in  the  sky,  "this  is  w^eel 
enough,  but  tak'  my  word  for't  it's  nothing 
to  the  game  they're  playin'  in  yon  woods." 

"  Div  ye  mean  howkin'  geranniums  ?  for  I 
canna  see  muckle  game  in  that :  I  would  as 
soon  dig  potatoes."  Bauldie,  though  a  man 
of  his  hands,  had  a  prosaic  mind  and  had 
little  imagination. 

"  Geranniums  !  ger havers,  that's  no' 

what  Spiug  is  after,  you  bet.  He's  got  a  big 
splore  (exploit)  on  liand  or  he  never  crossed 
Muirtown  Brig  in  such  company.  Man, 
Baiddie,  I  peety  Byles,  I  do.  Peter'ill  lose 
tlie  lot  o'  them  in  the  woods  or  he 'ill  stick 
them  in  a  bog,  or  "-and  Jock  could  hardly 
hold  his  kite — "  what  div  ye  say  to  this,  man  ? 
he'ill  row  them  over  to  Woody  Island  and 
leave  them  there  till  Monday,  with  nae thing 
but  bread  and  milk  and  the  net  to  sleep  in." 
And  the  joy  of  Jock  and  Bauldie  at  this 
cheerful  prospect  was  rather  a  testimony  to 
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their  faitli  in  Peter's  va/ried  ability  tliaii  a  onVrin^u'  (o  lake  the  expidiiiuii  !.v  die  i-c  ii'est 
proof  of  sympatliy  with  their  fellow-crea,tiires.  way  to  the  t  reasiiivs,  and  <'^jH■(•ia!lv  iii>i>i  Jno- 
If   8piiig  was  ])layiii(r   the  fox  he  gave  no        on'lhe  niiniher  and    heaiuv  iind    la'iiicness  o? 


sign  on  the  way  to  tlie  woods,  for  lie  was  a 
model  of  propriety  and  laid  himself  out  to 
be  agreeal)le.  He  showed  an  nn  won  ted 
respect  for  the  feelings  of  the  Dowbiggins, 


the  ])hcasants,  till  .Mr.  liylcs  was  ('harmed 
and  was  himself  snrpi'ised  at  the  hiimain'sing 
inflneiKte  of  scientinc  pin'snits. 

Xor  liad  Peler  boasteil  xainly  of   his  wood 

ore,   for  he   led   them   by   so 

direct     a     way     that,     be  fort; 

they  <'ame    to    the    place    <»f 

flowers,    the     e\pc(lition 

except      Xesiic     and      the 

two    little    cliajts,   whom 

v'^[)ing    sent     round     to 

a    sclecicd    rcndcz\-ous, 

as   being   iiexr  (htor   to 

babies        bad     climbed 

ri\'c  dykes,  all    with 

loose    s  t  o  n  < '  s , 

fonubt        tlii'ongh 

t  liree  thickets  \c)t 

)ri(d<ly     indeed, 

ci'awled     n  n  d  e  r- 

neatli    two   hedges, 

c  r  o  s  s  e  d     i  h  r<'e 

)in')is.  one  coming 

np  to   the  Icnees. 

a  nd      ill  i  )•  cd 

t  h  enis(d  \'es 

t  imes  withonl 


■  lie  enlarKCMl  <»n  the  cruelty 
<^>i"  sport." 


BO  that  these  two  yonng  gentlemen  relaxed  nnml)er.     Cosh  had    jostled  airainsl  Spinir  in 

the    vigilaid.    attimtion     with     winch      they  leaping  from    one  drv  spot   \m  another  and 

nsimlly    regarded    Sping,  and   he    was  qnite  come  down  rolling  in"  the  mnd.  whi(;h  made 

aflable  with  (^)sli.     As  for  the  m^ister,  Peti^r  hisap|>earance  from  lu-hind  wonderful :  S|)iiig, 

snnply  placed  himself  at  Mr.  Byles's  service,  in  hel])inir  Thomas  John  ont  of  a  very  en- 

expatiatmg  on   the  extent  of   tlie  woods  and  tanirlinir  place,  liad  been  so  zealons  tJiat  the 

their  richness  in  flowers  -"jnst  fair  scattcul  seat  had  been  almost  entirelv  detached   from 

up  wi'  gerarininms  and  the  rest  o'  thenr' :  Thomas  JohtTs  tfonsers,  aild  althongh    Mr. 
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Byles  had  done  his  best  with  pins,  the  result 
was  not  edifying  ;  his  brother's  straw  hat  had 
fallen  in  the  exact  spot  where  Spiug  landed  as 
he  jumped  from  a  wall,  and  was  of  no  further 
service, and  so  the  younger  Dowbiggin — "who 
is  so  refined  in  his  ways,"  as  his  mother  used 
to  say — wore  as  his  head-gear  a  handkerchief 
which  had  been  used  for  cleaning  the  mud 
from  his  clothes.  Upon  Mr.  Byles,  whom  fate 
might  have  spared,  misfortunes  had  accumu- 
lated. His  trousers  had  been  sadly  mangled 
from  the  knee  downwards  as  he  crawled 
through  a  hole,  and  had  to  be  wound  round 
his  legs  with  string,  and  although  Spiug  had 
pulled  his  cap  out  of  a  branch,  he  had  done 
his  work  so  hastily  as  to  leave  the  peak 
behind,  and  he  was  so  clumsy,  A^'ith  the  best 
intentions,  that  he  allowed  another  branch  to 
slip,  which  caught  Mr.  Byles  on  the  side  of 
the  head  and  left  a  mark  above  his  eye,  wdiich 
distinctly  suggested  a  prizefight  to  anyone 
not  acquainted  with  that  gentleman's  blame- 
less character.  Peter  himself  had  come 
unscathed  from  the  perils  of  land  and  water, 
save  a  dash  of  mud  here  and  there  and  a 
suspicion  of  wet  about  his  feet,  which  show^s 
how  bad  people  fare  better  than  good.  The 
company  was  so  bedraggled  and  discouraged 
that  their  minds  did  not  seem  set  on  wild 
flowers,  and  in  these  circumstances  Peter, 
ever  obliging  and  thoughtful,  led  the  botanists 
to  a  pleasant  glade,  away  from  thickets  and 
bogs,  where  the  pheasants  made  their  home 
and  swarmed  by  hundreds.  Mr.  Byles  was 
much  cheered  by  this  change  of  environment, 
and  grew^  eloquent  on  the  graceful  shape  and 
varied  plumage  of  the  birds.  They  were  so 
friendly  that  they  gathered  round  the  party, 
which  was  not  wonderful,  as  a  keeper  fed 
them  every  day,  but  which  Mr.  Byles 
explained  was  due  to  the  instinct  of  the 
beautiful  creatures,  "who  know,  my  dear 
boys,  that  we  love  them."  He  enlarged  on 
the  cruelty  of  sport,  and  made  the  Dow- 
biggins  promise  that  they  would  never  shoot 
pheasants  or  any  other  game,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  they  kept  their  word, 
as  they  did  not  know  one  end  of  a  gun  from 
another,  and  would  no  sooner  have  dared  to 
fire  one  than  they  would  have  whistled  on 
Sunday.  A  happy  thought  occurred  to  Mr. 
Byles,  and  he  suggested  that  they  should  now 
have  their  lunch  and  feed  the  birds  with  the 
fragments.  He  was  wondering  also  whether 
it  w^ould  be  wrong  to  snare  one  of  the  birds 
in  the  net,  just  to  hold  it  in  the  hand  and  let 
it  go  again. 

When  things  had  come  to  this  pass — and  he 
never  had  expected  anything  so  good — Spiug 


withdrew  unobtrusively  behind  a  clump  of 
trees,  and  then  ran  swiftly  to  a  hollow  where 
Nestie  was  waiting  with  the  juniors. 

"Noo,  my  wee  men,"  said  Peter  to  the 
innocents,  "  div  ye  see  that  path  ?  Cut  along 
it  as  hard  as  ye  can  leg,  and  it  'ill  bring  you  to 
the  Muirtown  Road,  and  never  rest  till  you 
be  in  your  own  houses.  For  Byles  and  these 
Dowbiggins  are  carryin'  on  sic  a  game  wi' 
Lord  Kilspindie's  pheasants  that  I'm  expectin' 
to  see  them  in  Muirtown  jail  before  nicht. 
Ye  may  be  thankful,"  concluded  Peter 
piously,  "  that  I  savit  ye  from  sic 
company." 

"  Nestie,"  Peter  continued,  when  the  boys 
had  disappeared,  "I've  never  clypit  (told 
tales)  once  since  I  cam  to  the  Seminary,  and 
it's  no'  a  nice  job,  but  div  ye  no  think  that 
the  head  keeper  should  know  that  poachers 
are  in  the  preserves  ?  " 

"  It's  a  d-duty,  Peter,"  as  they  ran  to  the 
keeper's  house,  "  especially  when  there's  a 
g-gang  of  them  and  such  b-bad-looking 
fellows — v-vice  just  written  on  their  faces. 
It's  horrid  to  see  boys  so  young  and  so 
w^- wicked." 

"  What  young  prodigals  are  yon  comin' 
skelpin' along,  as  if  the  dogs  wereaifter  them  ?  " 
and  the  head  keeper  came  out  from  the 
kennels.  "  Oh,  it's  you,  Spiug— and  what  are 
you  doin'  in  the  woods  the  day  ?  there's  no 
eggs  now."  For  sporting  people  are  a  con- 
federacy, and  there  was  not  a  coachman  or 
groom,  or  keeper  or  ratcatcher,  within  twelve 
miles  of  Muirtown,  who  did  not  know 
Mr.  McGufRe  senior,  and  not  many  who  did 
not  also  have  the  acquaintance  of  his  hopeful 
son. 

"  Nestie  and  me  were  just  out  for  a  run  to 
keep  our  wind  richt,  an'  we  cam  on  a  man 
and  three  boys  among  the  pheasants  in  the 
low  park." 

"  Among  the  what  ?  Meddlin'  with  Lord 
Kilspindie's  birds  ?" 

"  Well,  I  dinna  ken  if  they  were  juist 
poachin',  but  they  were  feedin'  them,  and  we 
saw  a  net." 

"  Sandie,"  shouted  the  head  keeper,  "  and 
you,  Tom,  get  up  out  of  yir  beds  this  meenut ; 
the  poachers  are  after  the  pheasants.  My 
w^ord,  takin'  them  alive,  as  I'm  a  livin'  man, 
to  sell  them  for  stock  :  and  broad  daylight ; 
it  beats  everything.  He  'ill  be  an  old  hand, 
f rae  Dundee  maist  likely.  And  the  impidence 
o't,  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  an'  the 
end  o'  September.  Dod  :  it's  a  depairture  in 
poachin'."  And  as  the  sight  of  Mr.  Byles 
burst  on  his  view,  surrounded  by  trustful 
birds,  and  the  two  Dowbiggins  trying  very 
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feebly  to  drop  the  net  on  a  specially  ventnre- 
some  one,  the  head  keeper  almost  lost  the 
power  of  speech. 

"  Dinna  let  us  interrupt  you,"  and  Mr. 
Byles  looked  up  to  see  three  armed  keepers 
commanding  their  helpless  party,  and  one  of 
them  purple  with  rage.  "  I  hope  we  don't 
intrude  ;  maybe  w^e  could  give  you  a  hand  in 
catchin'  the  birds,  and  if  a  spring-cart  would 
be  of  ony  use  .  .  .  confound  your  cheek  ! 

"  Gathering  flowers,  are  ye,  and  gave  the 
pheasants  a  biscuit,  did  ye,  and  the  boys 
thought  they  w^ould  like  to  stroke  one,  would 
they  ?  How  is  that,  lads  ?  I've  seen  two  or 
three  poachers  in  my  time,  but  for  brazen- 
faced lyin'  I've  never  seen  your  match.  May- 
be you're  a  Sabbath-school  out  for  a  trip,  or 
an  orphan  asylum  ? 

"  Assistant  mathematical  master  at  the 
KSeminary,  that's  what  you  are,  is  it,  ye  awf  u' 
like  blackguard,  an'  the  laddies  are  the  sons 
o'  a  respectable  Free  Kirk  minister,  the  dirty 
dogs  ?  Are  ye  sure  ye're  no'  the  principal  o' 
Edinburgh  University  ?  Tak  yir  time  and 
try  again.  I'm  enjoyin'  it.  Is't  by  the 
hundred  ye  sell  them,  and  wud  it  be  a 
leeberty  to  ask  for  whose  preserves  ?  Dash 
the  soople  tongue  o'  ye. 

"  If  ye  dare  to  put  yir  hand  in  a  pocket, 
I'll  lodge  a  charge  o'  shot  in  ye  :  we' ill  liae 
nae  pistol-w^ork  in  Kilspindie  Woods.  Come 
along  wi'  ye,  professor  an'  students,  an'  I'll 
give  ye  a  ride  into  Muirtown,  an'  we  'ill  just 
be  in  time  to  catch  the  magistrate.  He 
hasna  tried  a  learned  institution  like  this 
since  he  mounted  the  bench.  March  in 
front,  but  dinna  try  to  run,  or  it  will  be  the 
waur  for  ye.  Ma  certes,  sic  a  band  o'  waufies ! " 
Then  those  two  officers  of  justice,  Peter 
and  Nestie,  having  seen  all  without  being 
seen,  now  started  for  Muirtown  to  gather  the 
kite-players  and  as  many  of  the  Seminary  as 
could  be  found  to  see  the  arrival  of  the 
botanists.  They  were  brought  in  a  large 
spring-cart-^Mr.  Byles  seated  between  the 
head  keeper  and  the  driver,  in  front,  and  the 
other  three  huddled  like  calves  in  the  space 
behind— a  mass  of  mud,  tatters,  and  misery, 
from  which  the  solemn,  owl-Hke  face  of 
Thomas  John,  whose  cap  was  now  gone  also, 
looked  out  in  hopeless  amazement.  As  they 
were  handed  over  to  the  police  the  Seminary, 
which  had  been  at  first  struck  dumb,  re- 
covered speech  and  expressed  itself  with 
much  vivacity. 

"  Who  would  have  thought  Byles  had  as 
much  spirit  ?    Sail,  he  'ill  be  rinnin'  horses  at 


Muirtown  Kaces  yet ;  "  "  For  ony  sake  walk 
backwards,  Thomas — yir  breeks  are  barely 
decent ;  "  "  The  pheasants  have  been  hard  on 
yir  legs,  Cosh  ;  "  "Where's  the  geranniums  ?  " 
"  Has  bis  Lordship  kept  yir  bonnet,  Dow- 
biggin  ?  "  "  It  'ill  be  a  year's  hard  labour." 
For  boys  are  only  in  the  savage  state,  and  the 
discomfiture  of  such  immaculate  propriety 
was  verj  sweet  to  the  Seminary. 

So  powerful  was  the  evidence  of  the  head 
keeper,  who  saw  in  Mr.  Byles's  effort  a  new 
and  cunning  form  of  poaching  he  was  not 
])repared  for,  and  so  w^eird  was  the  appear- 
ance of  the  prisoners,  that  the  Bailie  on  duty 
was  for  sentencing  them  at  once,  and  would 
hardly  wait  for  the  testimony  of  friends.  It 
took  the  sw^orn  testimony  of  the  Rector  of 
the  Seminary  and  poor  Dr.  Dowbiggin, 
summoned  from  their  studies  in  hot  haste 
and  confusion  of  face,  to  clear  the  accused, 
and  even  then  the  worthy  magistrate  thought 
it  proper,  as  Scots  magistrates  do,  to  ad- 
minister a  rebuke  and  warning  so  solemn 
that  it  became  one  of  the  treasures  of 
memory  for  all  Seminary  lads. 

"  After  what  I  have  heard  I  cannot  convict 
you,  and  you  may  go  this  time  ;  but  let  me 
never  see  you  here  again  in  such  circum- 
stances. It's  fearsome  to  think  that  an 
educated  man  " — this  to  Byles — ■''  instead  of 
setting  an  example  to  the  laddies  under  your 
charge,  should  be  accused  of  a  mean  and 
cunning  offence  against  the  law^s  of  the  land, 
and  I  cannot  look  at  your  face  without 
having  grave  doubts.  And  to  think  that 
the  sons  of  a  respected  minister  of  the  Kirk 
should  be  found  in  such  company,  and  with 
all  the  appearance  of  vagrants,  must  be  a 
great  trial  to  their  father,  and  I  am  sure  he 
has  the  sympathy  of  Muirtown.  As  for  you, 
Cosh,  I  never  expected  to  see  the  son  of  a 
brother  Bailie  in  such  a  position,  and  all  I 
can  hope  is  that  this  will  be  a  lesson  to  you 
to  keep  clear  of  evil  companions  and  evil 
ways,  and  that  you  may  live  to  be  a 
respectable  citizen.  But  do  not  presume 
on  your  escape  to-day — that  is  all  I  have 
to  say." 

Outside  the  court-room  the  head  keeper 
caught  Spiug  and  gave  him  his  mind. 

"Ye're  a  limb  o'  Satan,  Peter  McGuffie, 
and  that  English-speakin'  imp  is  little  better. 
My  belief  is  that  this  has  been  a  pliskie 
(trick)  o'  yours  frae  beginning  to  end,  and  I 
just  give  ye  one  w^ord  o'  advice— don't  let  me 
catch  you  in  Kilspindie  Woods,  or  it  will  be 
the  worse  for  you." 


THE  END. 


HE    MAKINd    OF    A     PIPE. 

I>Y  Fhkdkrick  a.  Talbot. 


I'kotogra^'hs  by  C.  Filkingtoti. 


OV  what  wood  is  your  pipe  composed  ? 
If  t.liis  (piestioii  were  pi'opoiiiided  to 
llir    iiiaiiy    niiilioii    smokers    in   the 
count I'v,   j)rolnil)ly   ninetj-nine   per  cent,  of 
ihem     wonid    nnliesitatin^ii;]/    reply,    "  Why, 
bi'iar,  of  course.'' 

Ihn,  llie  so-called  hriar  pipe  is  not  made  of 
l>i'iar  at  all.  This  may  sound  ratlier  para- 
doxical, \)\Vv  nevertheless,  such  is  t)he  case. 
'•  IJriar  "  is  a  corruption  of  the  Frencli  word 


hrififcrc,  meanini,^  heatli,  and  tlie  mis- 
named l)ria.r  is  in  reality  tlie  root  of  tlie 
lieatiier.  This  pecidiar  cori'U])tion,  h'ke  ma.ny 
otiiers,  is  solely  due  to  ih^^  Eno'lisli  timlesman*, 
wlio,  on  tindin,i>-  the  correct  word  hnnjero 
some\ylia,t  ditlicnlt  for  the  llritish  tono'ue  to 
negotiate,  (piic-kly  reduced  it  to  tlie  more 
(^onvem'ent  "  l)riar,"  and  tlie  wood  has  l)een 
known  by  that  name  ever  since. 

This  heither  thrives  in  i^-reat  ])rofusion  on 
the  rocky  slopes  of  tlie  Tuscan  Al])S  in  North 
Italy,  and  on  the  mountain  sides  in  Corsica  ; 
a  little  Is  also  to  l)e  found  \\\  Alu'eria,  tliough 
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this  is  not  of  a  suihciently  high  quality  to  be 
nsed  for  the  liest  English  pipes.  A  few 
years  ago  the  plants  tionrislied  on  tlie  French 
side  of  the  Jura  Mountains,  but  this  snpply 
has  long  since  been  exhausted.  The  only 
briar  to  l)e  obtained,  at  the  present  day,  from 
France,  grows  in  the  Alpes  Maritimes,  near 
Nice,  but  e\'en  in  tin's  neighbourhood  tlie 
root  is  so  scarce  that  it  wouhi  not  pay 
the  peasants  to  work  it.  Hence  there  is 
no  such  wood  as 
"French  briar," 
notwithstanding 
the  frequent  an- 
nouncements to  the 
contrary. 

The  Swiss  side 
of  the  Jura  Moun- 
tains was  formerly 
the  home  of  snuff- 
box making,  nattily 
turned  from  the 
root-w^ood  of  the 
box  tree,  wdiicli,  as 
is  well  known,  is 
extremely  hard  and 
duralile.  The  de- 
mand for  tlicse 
snuff-boxes  was  so 
great  that  tlie  box- 
wood wa  ^  exhausted, 
and  the  peasants 
thereupon  experi- 
mented with  otlier 
woods  found  in  the 
neighbourhood,  so 
as  to  prevent  tlie 
industry  dying  out 
aciv  ot  tiie  necessary  material.  Many 
root -woods  wx^re  tried,*^  but  none  were 
found  to  e(piai  the  heather  in  the  essential 
cliai-acteristics.  I'liis  wood,  indeed,  pi'oved 
e\'en  more  suita;ble  for  the  work  than  the 
boxwoo(l  hitlierto  employed.  After  a  time 
the  natives  manufactui-ed  their  pijies  from 
the  newly  discovered  heather,  and  these 
ra])idly  displaced  the  crude  clay  pipes  which 
liad  formerly  been  in  vogue  among  them. 
When  the  Jura  heather  liecanie  exhausted 
tlie  peasants  had  to  seek  ])astures  new  in 
order  to  carry  on  their  industry,  and   the 
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Tuscan  Alps  then  came  into  prominence. 
Snnff-l)oxes,  liowexer,  soon  bec^aine  obsolete 
commodities,  and  tlie  peasants  consequently 
devoted  their  whole  attention  to  pipe- 
making. 

In  the  early  days  the  communal  authorities 
of  the  various  districts  permitted  the  peasants 
to  cut  the  tops  off  the  lieather  plants  for  the 
purpose  of  making  brooms,  for  which  the 
bushy  branches  are  eminently  snited.  This 
continnal  pruning  had  the  effect  of  consider- 
ably developing  the  root  of  the  plants,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  sap  which  would 
otherwise  have  nourished  the  brandies  was 
forced  to  expend  itself  upon  the  roots.  At 
the   proper  season  of  the  year  the   natives 


THE    LAIIOKST    BKIAK   ROOT    EVER    FOUND  ;     WEIGHT    FIFTY-SIX   POUNDS 


w^ere  allowed  to  dig  up  these  roots.  By  this 
means  vast  tracts  of  land,  hitherto  only  the 
abode  of  the  heather  and  other  wild  plants, 
were  gradually  cleared  and  opened  up  for 
the  cultivation  of  vines  and  other  agricul- 
tural produce,  the  authorities  congratulating 
themselves  upon  the  fact  that  all  this  was 
being  accomplished  without  the  expenditure 
of  a  single  penny  for  labour.  In  the  course 
of  time,  however,  it  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
communal  officials  that  the  peasants  w^ere 
growing  rich  on  the  sale  of  the  lieather  roots, 
which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  so  much 
useless  vegetation.  When  they  discovered 
the  real  purposes  for  whicli  it  was  utilised, 
and  tlie  liigli  connnercial  ^alue  of  the  wood. 


they  promptly  repealed  all  permissions  that 
had  been  granted  for  the  destruction  of  the 
hnn/ere.  To-day  a  vastly  different  state  of 
tilings  exists  ;  the  peasants  liave  to  pay  to 
the  authorities  a  certain  sum  for  permission 
to  clear  tlie  heather  from  a  certain  tract  of 
land. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
the  ordinary,  wild,  straggling  heather  root  is 
of  any  use  for  the  manufacture  of  pipes. 
The  plant  has  to  be  cultivated  as  carefully 
as  other  agricultural  produce.  The  branches 
above  the  ground  constantly  undergo  a 
severe  pruning,  while  the  tendrils  of  the 
roots,  or  ehauchons  as  they  are  caUed  in  the 
vernacular,  are  also  kept  cut  back.  The 
result  is  that  the  main 
root  is  rather  bulbous  in 
form,  as  may  be  seen  from 
one  of  our  illustrations, 
and  this  is  w  hat  is  required 
for  pipe  manufacture. 

Previous  to  the  year 
1883  there  Avas  scarcely  a 
single  briar  pipe  manu- 
factured in  England. 
They  were  all  foreign 
made  goods.  In  the  latter 
part  of  that  year  Mr.  J.  S. 
Weingott,  the  well  known 
tobacco  merchant  of 
Fleet  Street,  conceiving 
the  possibilities  that  lay 
in  such  a  non-competitive 
and  unopposed  field, 
determined  to  manufac- 
ture pipes  in  England  for 
the  English  consumer. 
His  enterprise,  at  first, 
Avas  regarded  askance  by 
others  in  the  trade,  while 
many  of  the  preternatur- 
ally  sage  prognosticated 
disaster.  Undeterred  by  these  ominous  fore- 
bodings, Mr.  Weingott  started  his  industry, 
and  although  it  wiis  an  uphill  struggle  at 
first,  he  has  now^  one  of  the  largest  pipe 
factories  in  the  country,  and  has  a  large 
colonial  export  trade.  "  Only  sixteen  years 
have  elapsed  since  I  started  my  factory^" 
remarked  Mr.  Weingott,  "and  yet  to-day 
the  industry  has  grown  to  such  propor- 
tions that  the  men  employed  in  this  trade 
throughout  the  country  have  instituted  a 
Pipemakers'  Union."  This  is  clearly  an 
instance  of  what  enterprise  and  energy  may 
attain,  since  Britain  has  won  a  strong 
industry  from  the  foreigner. 

Probably  few  smokers  realise  the  amount 
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correct,  jind  tii^lil  littinir  <•!" 
the  \}ii'i(>iis  pjii'ts,  so  tliat 
(he  j)i])(^  wiicn  fiiiislicd 
posscssi's  a  hcaiiti fully  syiii- 
iiictriciil  outliiK'.  In  tlu^ 
cas(!  of  tlic  1'orciii'ii  article, 
eacli  man  makes  a  dilVerenl  ■ 
])ai't  -hv  tlie  <i:i*oss  oi'  tliou- 
sa,n<l,  it  may  be  remarked 
n^  l)((ss(fnf  and  thus  wIumi 
it,  conies  to  the  final  iittinu' 
U])  the  wliole  ai'ticle  lias  a 
disa{)[)ointinLr,  hotch-poKdi 
aj){>earaiice.  thouu'li  sti'enu- 
ous  endeavont's  are  made  to 
coN'ei"  up  the  had  workman- 
ship1)y at  tract  iN'emountinirs. 


iri.M;j>  MtoM    Tin-;  (iitocND. 

of  labour  ex[)ended  upon  the  maiiu- 
faclure  of  a  conventional  bi'iai'  pipe 
of  the  bidldog  ])aitern. 

"  I'he  [)ipe  essentially  consists  of 
two  pieces/*  said  .Mr.  Wein^ott, 
"  tlie  1m.>\v1  and  the  mouthpiece. 
Tlie  bowl  of  the  j)i])e  is  lirst.  made, 
and  then  the  other  ])arts  litted  to 
it.*'  This  is  where  the  Knudish  {(ipc 
is  so  vastly  supei'ior  to  the  foreiu'u- 
manufactured  article.  In  I^Liuiaixl 
the  entire  pipe  is  iinisJied  by  one 
mail,  who    is    thus    able    to   eiisuix^ 


I,AH<;i<;      Sl'KCJMENS     OF 

r.uiju)i:s  BRiAu         ; 
Koors. 

"  Wlicn  tlie  roots 
have  been  due;  iip,^' 
said  ]\Ir.  Wein<i:ott, 
"  all  tlie  useless 
parts  are  cut  a\\'ay, 
so  as  to  reduce 
f]'eiii:litao:e  charges 
in  slii})meTit,  and 
are  divided  up  into 
small  1) locks  of 
\arious  sliajies  and 
sizes  ;  they  are 
then  s(;al{led,  some 
of  the  clayey  soil  in 
whicli     the     I'oots 
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iiilo  llicwat;']'  witii 
tlicni.  ThisdriH- 
ii(!  \vv\\\  ww'Wi  is  to 
(ln'\"('  oiii  most  nf 
IJK'  sa|).  On  their 
rciiioN'al  from  ilu' 
scaMinu'  batii  I  lie 
l»Io('ks  are  slacke'd 
and  di'ied  aii<i 
finally  soried  into 
\'arietJes  of  shapes 
and  sizes,  each 
vaadeiy  hiM'ni;' 
known  by  some 
trade  t(,irm. 

"Till!  long,  thill 
sections  (Vf  briar 
are  sent  to  the  French  markefc,  because 
the  Fren(;]inian,  wlio  sinokes  at  leisure, 
[)refei's  a  lotiii;  pipe,  while  the  Eiiglish- 
maii,  wlio  smokes  everywdicre  and  under 
any  circmnstances,  prefers  a  short,  tliick, 
stnmjty  ipipe  ;  consefpieiitly  tlie  small, 
thick  i)lo(dvS  are  iiivarial)ly  reserved  for 
tlie  Enp^lish  lUtirket." 

The  Tuscan  briar  is  despatched  from 
Tieghorn,  wlucli  ])ort  is  most  con- 
venient to  tlu3  distri(ju  wdiere  tlie  lieather 
is  grown.  Tlie  major  portion  of  the 
Corsican  heatlier  is  also  sent  to 
[jondoii  riii  [jeghorn.  The  (Corsican 
briar,  exco|)t  for  a  slight  difference 
in  colour,  is  eipial  to  the  Italian  pro- 
duct in   every  respect,  and    tlie    manu- 
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factnrer    is   e(pially  satislied  witli    either 
])riar. 

"  What  is  the  usual   nmnber  of  ])i})es 
made  out  of  eacii  root  of  l)riar  ?  '' 

"  'I' wo,  a,s  a  I'ule  ;  bid>  ihen  we  ha\'e  t.o 
cutout  the  pipes  verydexterously  from  the 
block,  so  as  to  avoid  waste.  j\lany  briar 
roots,  however,  are  only  sutlit^iently  large 
to  enable  one  bowl  to  i>e  cut.  The  best 
pieces  of  briar  are  those  that  have  grown 
in  clefts  of  rock.  In  these  cases, owing  to 
its  inability  to  burst  the  rock  or  to  extend 
its  roots,it  is  moi'c  ])erfectly  formed,  while 
such  stimtcid  growth  also  increases  the 
toughness  and  (bu'ability  of  the  wood." 
Wiien  the  blocks  arrive  at  the  factory 
they  are  spread  out  to  dry,  and  covered 
with  sa.cks  to  kee})  the  atmos])herc;  away 
from  them  and  to 
prolong  Ihe  diwing 
■"^^  ^  a,s  much  a.s  ] possible. 
The  blocks  ai'e  dried 
slowly  and  without 
a})]) lied  heat,  a,nd 
^^^^  conse(piently  are  not 
&^  |^^3  ^^^  liable  to  split  or 
^^"^s  to  warp.  Therefore 
the  longer  they  take 
to  dry  the  })ett:er  ; 
])Ut,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  must  not 
be  over-dried,  ^rii-e 
blocks  aia.!  then 
sorted  out  iiUo  sizes 
according  to  the 
vai'ious  pipes  i^hat  ar(^ 
reinn'red.     After  this 
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dassificatioii  Uicy  ai'i' 
ivady  for  the.'  pijR!- 
makc^r. 

Tlic  laUie  plays  a 
very  ])i'(Hiiin('nt  pai 
in    the    inanuractui'c 
of     the    pipr.       Tlic 
ojH'ralor    lakes     the 
roiiii;!!  block  of  bfiai' 
and  li!'inly  secures  it 
in  a  kind  of  wooden 
clamp,  iecdi  n  ica  I  ly 
known  as  a.  •'  clinck." 
Tlui     wheel      whirls 
round,  the  woi'knian 
deftly      inani[)ulales 
his   chisels,    and    the 
upper    paii    of     the 
block  ra])idlyassunies 
the  (U)ntour  of   the  bowl.     The  cavity  is 
cleanly  and    (pii<'kly  liollowed    out,    the 
bon;   (b-illed,  and   tlie  stem   of  the    j)ipe 
duly  I'ounded.     (M"  course  there  ai'e  some 
])ar'ts  of  the  pipe  tlial^  cannot  l)e  turned, 
and  these  ai'e  I'enioved  by  ^'I'indinir  down 
n])on,  first,   a   I'ouu'h    emeiy   board,  and 
aft.erwai'ds  a  circulai"  steel   file,  aflixe(l  to 
the  latln'  in  place  of  the  '*chu(^k."     The 
final    opei'ation    is    the  ])olishin,ii:  of  the 
bowl   with   powdered    pumice-stone.       It 
is    almost    incredible    the    rapidity   with 
which  a   pij^e    is    fashioneil,    tlu^    article 
beinix  lurne<l  out   com}>Iete  in  a  very  few 
nnmites. 

"'Hie    most    skilful    artisans    in    this 


trade,"  remarked  Mr.  Weinu'ot  t,  '' ai"c 
either  the  Austrians  or  the  I^'rench.  Th(> 
j)ipemalvOi*s  are  a  very  select,  small  body, 
and  obsei've  every  jirecantion  to  ])]'(^vent 
their  ti'ade  beinir  learned  by  outsiders. 
They  will  ha\'e  no  appi'entices,  and  if  I 
introduce<l  any  boys  into  my  factory  I 
should  lan'c  to  })ay  them  the  Tnion 
i!n"ninunn  waire,  which  is  two  pounds  a 
week.  On  the  other  hand,  the  woi'knien 
are  clever,  and  they  earn  hiu'h  waires." 

When  the  bowls  iiav(,'  been  turned  they 

are    stoi'ed    away     in     order    to     become 

thorouirhly  seasoned.     A  irood  bowl  onu'ht. 

to  have  at  least  two  years' sea  son  inii;  before 

})roceedin,ir   with    the   pipe.      "In   one  or 

two  s])ecial  cases,"  said    Mr.  \Vein.iun)tt,  "  1 

ha\"e     allowed     the 

briai'    as    loni^:     as 

eiii:ht  years  in  which 

to  season.      At'   the 

present    tnomeiU     I 

ia\"e    ^Jn.oiio    ])ip('s 

now  seasoning".     As 

a   rule,  we  keep  on 

addinir      the      new 

bowls    to    one  end, 

and   takt*  away   th<' 

necessai'y      ])i{)es 

fi'om   the  other  end 

of      the     seasoninu' 

stock.      'Hie    bowls 

darken    a    little    in 

lis     ])rocess,     and 

when  taken  away  to 

be  finished    one  or 
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CLTIING    SHEET    VL'h- 
CANITE     FOH     -'MOUTII- 
riKC'K. 

two    will    1)0   found 

to  have  warped.     Jf 

the  wai'{)  has  taken 

an  outward  direction 

-    -that  is  to  say,  the 

})ipe  lias  hidiced    -it 

is  immediately  rele- 

fj^ated  to  tlie  furna(;e 

to  be  l)urued,  tor  it 

is  absolutely   of   no 

further  use  :  but,  on 

the    other   hand,    if 

the  bowl  has  warped 

inwards,  strange  to 

say,    the    pipe    has 

become  stronger  and 

more   durable,    and 

only  A\'ants,  perhaps, 

turning  a  little  smidler  to  mrdvc  it  perfect 

in  shape  once  again." 

The  bowl  of  the  pipe  finislied,  the 
operator  next  devotes  Ids  attention  to 
the  mouthpiece.  Tins  may  be  of  amber, 
vulcanite,  horn,  or  Whitby  jet,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  pipe,  but  vulcanite 
is  the  most  common  substance  for  tins 
purpose.  This  is  a,  composition  of  india- 
rul)ber  and  sulphur.  The  materials  are 
added  togetlier  when  melted  to  boiling 
point  and  then  pressed  out  into  large 
sheets  varying  from  about  three-eighths 
to  seven -eigliths  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
by  hydraulic  power  registering  a  pressure 
of  something  like  sixty  tons  per  sijuare 
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inch.  The  indiarubbei'  has  lost  all  its 
elasticity  wlien  transformed  into  vidcanite, 
the  composition  is  not  in  Han  unable,  and, 
what  is  more  impoi'tant,  is  not  readily 
l)roken,  owing  to  the  abnormal  pressure 
it  has  undergone  in  the  hydraulic  press. 

Tlie  vulcaiute  is  cut  into  long,  narrow 
strips  sufficient  in  thickness  to  make  the 
necessary  pipe.  The  "push,"  that  is  the 
part  which  slides  lightly  into  the  stem,  of 
tlie  briar—all  Mr,  Weingott's  pipes  are 
fitted  in  this  manner,  instead  of  the  two 
parts  being  screwed  togetlier — is  first 
carefully  turned.  This  in  itself  is  a 
delicate  operation,  as  the  ''  push  "  has  to 
be  turned  to  a  perfect  exactitude,  so  that 
the  mouthpiece  shall  neither  slide  too 
loosely  nor  too  tightly  into  the  stem  of 
the  bowl.  Then  the 
stem  of  the  mouth- 
piece is  ground  and 
filed  to  the  requisite 
shape,  the  bore 
drilled,  and  the 
''nib"  at  the  end 
which  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  mouth  deftly 
fashioned.  Wlien 
the  mouthpiece  is 
fitted  to  the  bowl 
the  completed  pipe 
is  polished  upon  the 
"buff,"  which  is 
composed  of  a  great 
number  of  circular 
pieces  of  calico 
scciuxhI      npon     an 
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axicli'cr.  The  ('fl<X(>s  of  llic  (lis(s  jii'c 
fruyt'd,  and  this  sofi  siii'Tacc  alVords  a 
))('(i{'i'  polisliiiiu-  mcdimii  than  cxcii  llic 
soft  cliainois  IcatJicr. 

"'  \\\  tlic  case  of  (lie  (ui'inaii  and 
other  forei^LCH  clicap  |)ii)<s,''  (MnninefikHl 
Mr.  Weiiigott,  **  Uie  vulcanite  luoutlipicce 
is  not  tiii'ncd,  but  moulded,  and  oidy 
pernutted  to  conlraoi  in  tlie  natural 
course  of  tliiuu^s  while  hardeiiiuir.  What 
is  the  result  ?  'i'lie  smoker  in  a  short 
time  hites  into  the  mouthpiece,  and  the 
soft,  pill])}'  vulcanite  leaves  a  nauseous 
taste  in  the  ])alate.  To  <jri\-e  you  an 
instance  of  the  vast  diirei'eiice  in  value 
bet\v<'en  the  .moulded  and  the  turned 
class  of  <z'o{)ds.  '^riie  Jnoutli pieces  foi'  the 
forei<i:u  -  manufac- 
tui'cd  common  Armv 
pattern  ]>ipe  cost 
from  ei,<i:ht])ence  to 
rourteen[)en(!e  ])er 
dozen  ;  the  same 
artich.'  turned  fi'om 
compi'essed  vuk^anite 
costs  fi'om  ei^irht  and 
sixj)ence  t(>  nine  and 
si\j)en(H'  ])ei*  {h)zen, 
b  e  c  a  u  s  e  o  f  t  h  e 
amount  of  liand 
labou!'  in\()lved  in 
its  manufac^ture/' 
(\.'rtainly  tliis  strik- 
\\v^  dilfeieiH'e  in 
prices  is  suirK^ient   to 
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1  ii.inm;   down   into 

SMOOTH    SIIAPF. 

pi'o\'e  the  immense 
supei'ioj'ity  of  Va\%- 
lish  over  forei.ixn 
i^oods. 

Even  tlie  httle 
sihei'  band  co\'erini( 
the  fittiitir  of  tlie 
moutlipiece  into  tlie 
stem  of  tlie  bowl 
has  to  ])ass  throuu:li 
six  st aires  of  manu- 
facture befor(.'  it  is 
lim"shed.  Tlie  work- 
man takes  the  little 
sti'ip  of  silver,  liall 
juark  outwards,  and 
rouu^lily  solders  tlie 
ends  to^irethcr.  It.  is 
then  rounded  to 
eliminale  all  dents  an'd  bi'uises,  the  end 
]>late  is  ii\e<l  in  ])osition.  filed  down,  and 
the  band  finally  j)olislie(l.  Mr.  "Weiitu^ott, 
pickinij:  uj)a  finished  sih'ei'-mount.inu-,  said, 
''1'his  is  only  a  sim])1e  opei'ation,  as  yon 
ha\-e  seen  foi'  yourself,  but  no  l"orei<(ner 
can  jHM'form  the  opei'ation  so  neat,ly  as  an 
Hnirlishnian.  All  foreiirn  ]>i])es  that  are 
silver-moiinied  liave  to  lia\'e  that  ])art  of 
the  manuracture  ])erfoi'med  in  London,  for 
the  iMiLdish  sih'ersmit  h  has  no  one  in  the 
world  to  e(pial  him  at^  that  work.  If  you 
U'o  into  any  jewellers'  sho])  in  Tai'is, 
I>eiiin,  or  any  other  Continental  city,  you 
will  find  that  the  Knirlish  iroods  are  the 
finest,  are  the  most  in  demand  on  ac(;ount 
of    their  l)eaiitiful   workmanshi]),  and  are 
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also  tlie  most  expensive  jirfcicles  to  purcluise. 
Foreign  pipes,  if  intended  for  export,  are 
first  sent  to  England  to  be  silver-mounted, 
returned  to  the  country  where  they  were 
manufactured,  and  tlien  shipped  to  their 
destination." 

"  Do  Tou  liave  many  pipes  spoiled  while 
passing  through  tlie  various  stages  of  manu- 
facture ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  No,"  replied  Mr.  Weingott.  "  You  see, 
the  briar  is  extraordinarily  hard,  and  the 
workmen  are  so  skilful  at  tlieir  work  that 
tlie  pipes  rendered  useless  througli  uiishaps  in 
manufacture  are  very  f ewand  far  between.  But 
yet  there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  waste. 

"  When  the  blocks  arrive  over  here  they  are 
at  once  sorted.  Out  of  one  gross  of  blocks 
I  rarely  ever  get  more  than  three  or  four 
pieces  of  wood  good  enougli  for  the  very 
finest  class  of  pipes  ;  about  a  dozen  good 
briars  for  fine  quality  pipes  ;  and  perhaps  as 
many  as  four  dozen  pieces  of  wood  for  the 
ordinary  everyday  pipe.  The  remaining 
seven  dozen  pieces  of  wood  are  thrown  into 
the  furnace,  and,  I  might  mention,  help 
considerably  to  generate  the  necessary  steam 
power  for  the  machinery.  The  prevailing 
defect,  I  may  mention  by  the  way,  is  generally 
in  the  form  of  a  crack  in  the  wood." 

"  But  cannot  that  crack  be  artificially 
stopped  with  some  material  ?  "  I  asked. 
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FINE    GOLD-MOUNTED   BKIAl^S,    KANCJING   FKOM   ONE 
TO   FOUK   GUINEAS   EACH. 

"  By  unscrupulous  cheap  and  foreign  firms  ; 
but  the  Englishman  is  a  good  judge  of  a 
pipe.  He  detests  flaws  of  any  kind.  I  used 
to  sell  these  defective  blocks  of  briar  at  a 
penny  per  piece,  and  have  sent  away  as  many 
as  40,000  condemned  briars  at  a  time,  but 
now^  I  burn  them  all.  Tlie  briars  were  sent 
abroad,  and  the  cracks  and  flaws  stopped 
with  putty  or  some  other  compo.sifcion,  and 
then  steeped  in  a  strong  solution  of  perman- 
ganate of  potash,  which  deeply  coloured  the 
wood  and  made  tlie  defect  invisible  except 
on  close  inspection.  All  those  briars  you 
see  of  chestnut  colour  have  passed  tln'ough 
the  permanganate  of  potash  bath  or  some 
other  dye,  and  are  tlien  varnished,  and  you 
may  rest  assured  that  there  is  a  defect  some- 
where—they would  not  be  that  colour  if  it 
were  not  so,  because  natural  briar,  although 
it  becomes  dark  with  age  and  exposure, 
displays  distinctly  the  natural  grain." 

"  What  is  the  average  life  of  a  briar  pipe  ?  " 
"  You  may  take  it  for  granted  that  a  briar 
pipe  will  last  you  as  many  years  as  it  costs 
you  shillings.  The  briar  pipe  that  i^  mostly 
in  demand  is  that  with  a  bowl  cut  the 
straight  way  of  the  grain.  This,  I  may  tell 
you,  is  not  the  most  reliable  kind  of  pipe,  as 
the  sudden  expansion  by  the  heat,  and 
contraction  of  the  wood  when  you  stop 
smoking,  cause  it  to  split  in  a  short  time. 
The  most  durable  briar  is  that  which  is 
cut  the  crosswise  of  the  grain,  showing  what 
is  commonly  known  as  the  '  bird's-eye '  grain. 
This  is  practically  everlasting  as  regards 
wear." 
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CHAPTER    XLYIII. 

JOAN   GOVERNS   THE    CITY. 

IT  was  night  in  the  city  of  Conrtland, 
and  a  time  of  great  fear.  The  watch- 
men went  to  and  fro  on  the  walls, 
staring  into  the  blank  dark.  The  Alia,  rnn- 
ning  low  with  the  droughts,  lapped  gently 
about  tlie  piles  of  the  Summer  Palace  and 
lisped  against  the  bounding  walls  of  the  city. 

i^ut  ever  and  anon  from  the  east,  where 
were  the  camps  of  the  opposed  forces,  there 
came  a  sound,  heavy  and  sonorous,  like 
distant  thunder.  Whereat  the  frighted 
wives  of  the  burghers  of  Conrtland  said, 
"  I  wonder  wliat  mother's  son  lies  a-dyi ug 
now.  Hearken  to  the  talking  of  Great  Peg, 
the  Margraf's  cannon  !  " 

At  the  western  or  Brandenburg  Gate  thei'e 
was  yet  greater  fear.  For  the  news  had  spread 
a  til  wart  the  city  that  a  great  body  of  horse- 
men had  paused  in  front  of  it,  and  were 
being  held  in  parley  by  the  guard  on  duty, 
till  the  Lady  Joan,  Governor  of  the  city, 
should  be  made  aware. 


^  *  C()})yriglit,   1899,  by  S.  K.  Crockett,  in  tlie  United 
States  oi'  America. 
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"  They  swear  that  they  are  friends  " — so 
ran  the  report — "  whicli  is  proof  that  tliey 
are  enemies.  For  how  can  there  be  friends 
who  are  not  Courtlanders.  And  these  speak 
an  outlaud  speecli,  clacking  in  their  throats, 
hissing  their  s's,  and  laughing  '  Ho  !  ho ! ' 
instead  of  '  Hocli !  hoch  ! '  as  all  Christians 
do  !  " 

The  Governor  of  the  city,  roused  from  a 
rare  slumber,  leaped  on  her  hoi'se  and  went 
clattering  with  an  escort  through  the  unsleep- 
ing streets.  When  first  slie  came  tlie  folk 
had  cheered  her  as  she  went.  But  they  were 
too  jaded  and  saddened  now. 

"  Our  Governor,  the  Princess  Joan  !  "  they 
used  to  call  her  with  pride.  But  for  [dl  that 
she  found  not  the  same  devotion  among  tlie 
easy  Courtlanders  as  among  her  hardy  men 
of  Holienstein.  To  these  ashe  was  indeed  tlie 
Princess  Joan.  But  to  those  in  Castle 
Kernsberg  she  was  Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand. 

When  at  last  she  came  to  the  Brandenburg 
Gate  she  found  before  it  a  great  gathering 
of  the  townsfolk.  The  city  guard  manned  the 
walls,  fretted  with  haste  and  falling  over  each 
other  in  tlieir  uncertiiinty.  There  was  yet 
no  strictness  of  discipline  among  these  train- 
bands, and,  instead  of  waiting  for  an  officer 
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to  hail  the  horsemen  in  front,  every  soldier, 
hackbutman,  and  halberdier  was  shouting 
his  loudest,  till  not  a  word  of  reply  could  be 
heard. 

But  all  this  turmoil  vanished  before  the 
first  fierce  gust  of  Joan's  wrath  like  leaves 
blown  away  by  the  blasts  of  January. 

"  To  your  posts,  every  man  !  I  will  have 
the  first  man  spitted  with  arrows  who  dis- 
obeys— aye,  or  takes  more  upon  himself  than 
obedience  to  orders.  Let  such  as  are  officers 
only  abide  here  with  me.  Silence  beneath 
in  the  tow^er  there  !  " 

Looking  out,  Joan  could  see  a  darJi  mass  of 
horsemen,  while  above  them  glinted  in  the 
pale  starlight  a  forest  of  spearheads. 

"  Whence  come  you,  strangers  ? "  cried 
Joan,  in  the  loud,  clear  voice  which  carried 
so  far. 

"  From  Plassenburg  we  are  !  "  came  back 
the  answer. 

"  Who  leads  you  ?  " 

"  Captains  Boris  and  Jorian,  officers  of  the 
Prince's  bodyguard." 

"  Let  Captains  Boris  and  Jorian  approach 
and  deliver  their  message." 

"With  whom  are  we  in  speech  ?"  cried  the 
unmistakable  voice  of  long  Boris. 

"With  the  Princess  Joan  of  Hohenstein, 
Governor  of  the  city  of  Courtland,"  said 
Joan  firmly. 

"  Come  on,  Boris ;  those  Courtland  knaves 
will  not  shoot  us  now.  That  is  the  voice  of 
Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand.  There  can  be  no 
treachery  w4iere  she  is." 

"  Ho,  below  there  !  "  cried  Joan.  "  Shine 
a  light  on  them  from  the  upper  sally  port." 

The  lantern  flashed  out,  and  there, 
immediately  below  her,  Joan  beheld  Boris 
and  Jorian  saluting  as  of  old,  with  the 
simultaneous  gesture  which  had  grown  so 
familiar  to  her  during  the  days  at  Isle 
Rugen.  She  was  moved  to  smile  in  spite 
of  the  soberness  of  the  circumstances. 

"  What  new^s  bring  you,  good  envoys  ?  " 

"  The  best  of  news,"  they  said  with  one 
accord,  but  stopped  there  as  if  they  had  no 
more  to  say. 

"  And  that  news  is " 

"  First,  we  are  here  to  fight.  Pray  you 
tell  us  if  it  is  all  over  !  " 

"  It  is  not  over ;  would  to  Heaven  it 
were  !  "  said  Joan. 

"  Thank  God  for  that !  "  cried  Boris  and 
Jorian,  with  quite  remarkable  unanimity  of 
piety. 

"  Is  tliat  all  your  tidings  ?  " 

"  Nay,  w^e  have  brought  the  most  part  of 
the    Palace   Guard   with   us — five  hundred 


good  lances,  and  all  hungry-bellied  for 
victuals  and  all  monstrously  thirsty  in  their 
throats.  Besides  which.  Prince  Hugo  raises 
Plassenburg  and  the  Mark,  and  in  ten  days 
he  will  be  on  the  march  for  Courtland." 

"  God  send  him  speed  !  I  fear  me  in  ten 
days  it  will  be  over  indeed,"  said  Joan,  listen- 
ing for  the  dull,  recurrent  thunder  down 
towards  the  Alia  mouth. 

"  What,  does  the  Muscovite  press  you  so 
hard  ?  " 

"He  has  thousands  to  our  hundreds,  so 
that  he  can  hem  us  in  on  every  side." 

"  Never  fear,"  cried  Boris  confidently  ; 
"  we  will  hold  him  in  check  for  you  till  our 
good  Hugo  comes  to  take  him  on  the  flank." 

Then  Joan  bade  the  gates  be  opened,  and 
the  horsemen  of  Plassenburg,  strong  men  on 
great  horses,  trampled  in.  She  held  out  a 
hand  for  the  captains  to  kiss,  and  sent  the 
burgomaster  to  assign  them  billets  in  the 
town. 

Then,  without  resting,  she  went  to  the 
wool  market,  which  had  been  turned  into  a 
soldiers'  hospital.  Here  she  found  Theresa 
von  Lynar,  going  from  bed  to  bed  smoothing 
pillows,  anointing  wounded  limbs,  and 
assisting  the  surgeons  in  the  care  of  those 
who  had  been  brought  back  from  the  fatal 
battlefields  of  the  Alia. 

Theresa  von  Lynar  rose  to  meet  Joan  as 
she  entered,  wath  all  the  respect  due  to  the 
city's  Governor.  Silently  the  young  girl 
beckoned  her  to  follow,  and  they  two  went 
out  between  long  lines  of  pallets.  Here  and 
there  a  torch  glimmered  in  a  sconce  against 
the  wall,  or  a  surgeon  with  a  candle  in  his 
hand  paused  at  a  bedside.  An  indistinct 
sough  of  moaning  came  from  all  about,  and 
in  a  distant  window-bay,  unseen,  a  man 
distract  with  fever  jabbered  and  fought. 

Never  had  Joan  realised  so  closely  the 
reverse  side  of  war.  Never  had  she  so 
longed  for  the  peace  of  Isle  Rugen.  She 
could  govern  a  city.  She  could  lead  a  foray. 
She  was  not  afraid  to  ride  into  battle,  lance 
in  rest  or  sword  in  hand.  But  she  owned  to 
herself  that  she  could  not  do  what  this 
w^oman  was  doing. 

"Remember,  though  I  am  silent  now, 
when  all  is  over  I  shall  keep  my  vow ! "  Joan 
began,  as  they  paused  and  looked  back  down 
the  long  alley  of  white  pillow^s,  tossing  heads, 
and  torn  limbs  lying  very  still  on  palliasses 
of  straw.  Without,  some  of  the  riotous 
youth  of  the  city  w^ere  playing  martial  airs 
on  twanging  instruments. 

"  And  I  also  will  keep  mine  !  "  responded 
Theresa  briefly. 
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"  I  am  Duchess  and  city  Governor  only  till 
the  invader  is  driven  out,"  Joan  continued. 
"  Then  Isle  Rugen  is  to  be  mine,  and  your  son 
shall  sit  in  the  seat  of  Henry  the  Lion  !  " 
.  "  Isle  Rugen  shall  be  yours  !  "  answered 
Theresa. 

"And  when  you  are  tired  of  Castle 
Kernsberg  you  will  cross  the  wastes  and  take 
boat  to  visit  me,  even  as  at  the  first  I  came 
to  you  !  "  said  Joan,  kindling  at  the  thought 
of  a  definite  sacrifice.  It  seemed  like  an 
atonement  for  her  soul's  sin. 

"  And  what  of  Prince  Conrad  ? "  said 
Theresa  quietly. 

Joan  was  silent  for  a  space,  then  she 
answered   with   her    eyes    on    the    ground. 

"  Prince  Conrad  shall  rule  this  land  as  is 
his  duty — Cardinal,  Archbishop,  Prince — 
what  more  can  he  wish  ?  There  shall  be 
none  to  deny  him  so  soon  as  the  power  of 
the  Muscovite  is  broken.  He  will  be  in  full 
alliance  with  Hohenstein.  He  will  form  a 
blood  bond  with  Plassenburg.  And  when 
he  dies,  all  that  is  his  shall  belong  to  the 
children  of  your  son,  Duke  Maurice,  and  his 
wife  Margaret !  " 

Theresa  von  Lynar  stood  a  moment 
weighing  Joan's  words,  and  when  she  spoke 
it  was  a  question  that  she  asked. 

"  Where  is  Maurice  to-night  ?  "  she  asked. 

"He  commands  the  Kernsbergers  in  the 
camp.  Prince  Conrad  has  made  him  provost- 
marshal." 

"  And  the  Princess  Margaret  ?  " 

"  She  abides  in  the  river  gate  of  the  city 
which  Maurice  passes  often  upon  his  rounds ! " 

A  strange  smile  passed  over  the  face  of 
Theresa  von  Lynar. 

"  There  are  many  kinds  of  love,"  she  said  ; 
"  but  not  after  this  fashion  did  I,  that  am 
a  Dane,  love  Henry  tlie  Lion.  Wherefore 
should  a  woman  hamper  a  man  in  his  wars  ? 
Sooner  would  I  have  died  by  his  hand  !  " 

"  She  loves  him  greatly,"  said  Joan,  with 
a  new  sympathy.  "  She  is  a  princess  and 
wilful.  Moreover,  not  even  a  woman  can 
prophesy  what  love  will  make  another  woman 
do  !" 

"  Aye  ! "  retorted  Theresa,  "  I  am  with 
you  there.  But  to  help  a  man,  not  to  hinder ! 
Let  her  strip  herself  naked  that  he  may  go 
forth  clad.  Let  her  fall  on  the  Avayside 
stones  that  he  may  march  over  her  body  to 
victory.  Let  her  efface  herself  that  no 
breath  may  sully  his  great  name.  Let  her 
die  unknown — aye,  make  of  herself  a  living 
death — that  he  may  increase  and  fill  the 
mouths  of  men.  That  is  love — the  love  of 
women  as  I  have  imagined  it.    But  this  love 


that  takes  and  will  not  give,  that  hampers 
and  sends  not  forth  to  conquer,  that  keeps  a 
man  within  arm's  length,  like  a  dog  straining 
upon  a  leash — pah  !  that  is  not  the  love  I 
know  !  " 

She  turned  sharply  upon  Joan,  all  her 
body  quivering  with  excitement. 

"  No,  nor  yet  is  it  your  w^ay  of  love,  my 
Lady  Joan  !  " 

"  I  shall  never  be  so  tried,  like  Margaret," 
answered  Joan,  willing  to  change  her  mood. 
"  I  shall  never  be  wed  in  aught  but  name  !  " 

"  God  forbid,"  said  Theresa,  looking  at 
her,  "  that  such  a  woman  as  you  should  die 
without  livin":  !  " 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

THE    WOOINa   OF   BORIS   AND   JORIAN. 

"  JoRiAN,"  said  Boris,  adjusting  his  soft 
underjerkin  before  putting  on  his  body 
armour,  "  thou  art  the  greatest  fool  in  the 
world  ! " 

"  Hold  hard,  Boris,"  answered  Jorian. 
"  Honour  to  whom  honour — thou  art  greater 
by  a  foot  than  I  !  " 

"  Well,"  said  the  long  man,  "  let  us  not 
quarrel  about  the  breadth  of  a  finger-nail. 
At  any  rate,  we  two  are  the  greatest  fools  in 
the  world." 

"  There  are  others,"  said  Jorian,  jerking 
his  thumb  over  his  shoulder  in  the  direction 
of  the  women's  apartments. 

"None  so  rounded  and  tun-bellied  with 
folly  !  "  cried  Boris,  with  decision.  "  No 
two  donkeys  so  fatly  thistle-fed  as  we — to 
have  the  command  of  ^nq  hundred  good 
horsemen,  and  yet  miss  the  chances  of  as 
warm  a  fight  as  ever  closed " 

"  That  is  just  it,"  cried  Jorian  ;  "  our  Hugo 
had  no  business  to  forbid  us  to  engage  in 
the  open  before  he  should  come." 

"  '  Hold  the  city,'  quoth  he,  shaking  that 
bullet  head  of  his.  '  I  know  not  the  sort  of 
general  this  priest-knight  Conrad  may  be, 
and  till  I  know  I  will  not  have  my  Palace 
Guard  flung  like  a  can  of  dirty  water  in  the 
face  of  the  Muscovites.  Therefore  counsel 
the  Prince  to  stand  on  the  defensive  till  I 
come.'  " 

"  And  rightly  spoke  the  son  of  the  Red 
Axe,"  assented  Boris ;  "  only  our  good 
Hugo  should  have  sent  other  men  than  you 
and  I  to  command  in  such  a  campaign. 
We  never  could  let  well  alone  all  the  days 
of  us  !  " 

"  Save  in  the  matter  of  marriage  or  no 
marriage  !  "  smiled  Boris  srrimlv. 
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"  A  plague  on  all  women  !  "  growled  the 
little  fat  man,  his  rubicund  and  shining  face 
lined  with  unaccustomed  discontent.  "A 
plague  on  all  women,  I  say  !  What  can  this 
Theresa  von  Ljnar  want  in  the  Muscovite 
camp,  that  we  must  promise  to  convey  her 
safe  through  the  fortifications,  and  then  put 
her  into  Prince  Wasp's  hands  ?  " 

"  Think  you  that  for  some  hatred  of  our 
Joan — you  remember  that  night  at  Isle 
Kugen — or  some  ill  purpose  of  her  own  (she 
loves  not  the  Princess  Margaret  either),  this 
Theresa  would  not  betray  the  city  to  the 
enemy  ?  " 

"  Tush  !  "  Jorian  had  lost  his  temper  and 
answered  crossly.  "  In  that  case,  would  she 
have  called  us  in  ?  It  were  easy  enough  to  find 
some  traitor  among  these  Courtlanders,  who, 
to  obtain  the  favour  of  Prince  Louis, 
would  help  to  bring  the  Muscovite  in.  But 
what,  if  she  were  thrice  a  traitress,  would 
cause  her  to  fix  on  the  two  men  who  of  all 
others  would  never  turn  knave  and  spoil- 
sport— no,  not  for  a  hundred  vats  of  Rhenish 
bottled  by  Noah  the  second  year  after  the 
Flood  !  " 

"  Well,"  sighed  his  companion,  "  'tis  well 
enough  said,  my  excellent  Jorian,  but  all 
this  does  not  advance  us  an  inch.  We  have 
promised,  and  at  eleven  o'  the  clock  we  must 
go.  What  hinders,  though,  that  we  have  a 
bottle  of  Ehenish  now,  even  though  the 
vintage  be  younger  that  you  say  ?  Perhaps 
the  *  patron '  was  more  respectable  !  " 


Thus  in  the  hall  of  the  men-at-arms  in  the 
Castle  of  Courtland  communed  the  two 
captains  of  Plassenburg.  All  the  time  they 
were  busy  with  their  attiring,  Boris  in  especial 
making  great  play  with  a  tortoiseshell  comb 
among  his  tangled  locks.  Somewhat  more 
spruce  was  the  arraying  of  our  twin  comrades- 
in-arms  than  we  have  seen  it.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  thought  of  the  dangerous  escort  duty 
upon  which  they  had  promised  to  venture 
forth  that  night ;  perhaps 

"May  we  come  in?"  cried  at  this  moment 
an  arch  voice  from  the  doorway.  "  Ah,  we 
have  caught  you  !  There — we  knew  it ! 
80  said  I  to  my  sister  not  an  hour  agone. 
Women  may  be  vain  as  peacocks,  but  for 
prinking,  dandifying  vanity,  commend  me  to 
a  pair  of  foreign  war-captains.  My  lords, 
have  you  blacked  your  eyelashes  yet,  touched 
daintily  your  eyebrows,  scented  and  waxed 
those  heaidiful  moustaches  ?  Sister,  can  you 
look  and  live  ?  " 

And  so,  to  the  two  soldiers,  standing  stiff  as 


at  attention  with  their  combs  in  their  hands, 
enter  the  sisters  Anna  aud  Martha  Pappen- 
heim,  more  full  of  mischief  than  ever,  and 
entirely  unsubdued  by  the  presence  of  the 
invader  at  their  gates. 

"  Russ  or  Turk,  Courtlander  or  Fran- 
conian — Jew,  proselyte,  or  dweller  in  Meso- 
potamia, all  is  one  to  us.  So  be  they 
are  men,  we  will  tie  them  about  our  little 
fingers  ! " 

"Why,"  cried  Martha,  "whence  this 
grand  toilet  ?  We  knew  not  that  you  had 
friends  in  the  city.  And  yet  they  tell  me 
you  have  been  in  Courtland  before,  Sir 
Boris  ?  " 

"  Marthe,"  cried  Anna  Pappenheim,  with 
vast  pretence  of  indignation,  "  what  has 
gotten  into  you,  girl  ?  Can  you  have 
forgotten  that  martial  carriage,  those  limbs 
incomparably  knit,  that  readiness  of  retort 
and  delicate  sparkle  of  Wendish  wit,  which 
set  all  the  table  in  a  roar,  and  yet  never 
bring  the  blush  to  maiden's  cheek  ?  For 
shame,  Marthe  ! " 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  "  laughed  Jorian  suddenly, 
short  and  sharp,  as  if  a  string  had  been 
pulled  somewhere. 

"  Ho  !  ho  !  "  thus  more  sonorously  Boris. 

Anna  Pappenheim  caught  her  skirts  in 
her  hand  and  spun  round  on  her  heel  on 
pretence  of  looking  behind  her. 

"  Sister,  what  was  that  ? "  she  cried, 
looking  anxiously  beneath  the  settles  and 
up  the  wide  throat  of  the  chimney.  "  Me- 
thought  a  dog  barked." 

"  Or  a  grey  goose  cackled  !  " 

"  Or  a  donkey  sang  !  " 

"  Ladies,"  said  Jorian,  who,  being  vastly 
discomposed,  must  perforce  try  to  speak 
with  an  affectation  of  being  very  much  at  his 
ease,  "  you  are  pleased  to  be  witty." 

"  Heaven  mend  our  wit  or  your  judg- 
ment ! " 

"And  we  are  right  glad  to  be  your 
butts.  Yet  have  we  been  accounted  fellows 
of  some  humour  in  our  own  country  and 
among  m.en " 

'-'  Why,  then,  did  you  not  stay  there  ?  " 
inquired  Martha  pointedly. 

"It  was  not  Boris  and  I  who  were  not  able 
to  stay  without,"  retorted  Jorian,  somewhat 
nettled,  nodding  towards  the  door  of  the 
guard-room. 

"  Well  said  !  "  cried  frank  Anna.  "  He 
had  you  there,  Marthe.  Pricked  in  the  white  ! 
Faith,  Sir  Jorian  pinked  us  both,  for  indeed 
it  was  we  who  intruded  into  the  gentlemen's 
dressing-room.  Our  excuse  is  that  we  are 
tirewomen,  and  would  fain  practise  our  office 
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wiien  and  wliere  we  c;in.  Our  Pi'iiicess  hath 
been  wedded  and  needs  us  but  once  a  wix'k. 
Noble  Wendisli  i»:entlenien,  will  not  you 
engage  us  ?  " 

She  elasped  liei*  lumds,  going  a  ste{)  or  two 
nearer  Boris  as  if  in  ajjpeaJ. 

"Do,  kind  sirs,"  slie  said,  "  h;i\'e  ])ity  on 
two  poor  girls  who  have  no  work  to  do. 
Think — we  are  orphans  and  far  from  home  !  "' 

Tlie  smiles  on  tlie  faces  of  tlie  war-ca])tains 
broadened.  "  IFo  !  lio  !  (Jood  !  "  burst  out 
Boris. 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  Excellent  !  "  assented  dorian, 
nodding,  witli  his  eyes  on  Martha. 

Anna  Pap|)enheiin  I'an  rpu'ckly  on  tiji-toe 
ronnd  to  Boris's  l)a.ck  and  peered  between 
his  shoulders.  Then  she  I'an  her  eyes  dowm 
to  his  heels. 

"  Sister,"  she  cried,  "  lliey  do  it.  The  noise 
comes    from    somewhere    al)out    tliem.      1 


b'kes  this.  You  touc'h  off  the  trigger  of  one, 
and  the  othei'  ex])lo(les  !  " 

Boris  wheehMl  about  with  fell  intent  on  his 
facc^  lie  woidd  ha,ve  cauglit  the  teasing  nnirx 
in  his  arms,  ])ut  Anna  skipped  round  behind 
a.  chair  and  threatened  him  with  lu'r  hnger. 

"  Not  till  you  engage  ns,"  she  ca'ied. 
"  Hands  off,  there  !  We  are  to  array  and 
disarray  you — not  you  ns  !  " 

Then  the  two  gamesome  Houtldandei's  stood 
together  in  ludicrous  invitation  of  Boris  and 
Jorian's  military  stiffness,  folding  their  liands 
meekly  and  casting  their  eyes  down w aid  like 
a  |)air  of  most  ingenuous  novi(*es  listening  to 
the  mointions  of  their  Lady  Superior.  Then 
Anna's  voice  was  heard  s])eaking  with  almost 
incredible  himrility. 

"Will  my  lord  so  great  and  noble  deign 
to  exprc.'ss  a,  pi'eference  which  of  ns  sliail  be 
his  handmaid  ?  " 


Tlio  rain  fell   on  nianv  wounded." 


saw  their  jaws  waggle  distinctly.  They 
mnst  of  a  sui'ety  be  wound  nip  like  an 
arbalist.  Yet  1  cannot  find  the  string  and 
trigger  !  Do  come  and  helj)  me,  good 
Marthe  !  D'  you  hnd  it,  f  will  <lance  at  your 
wedding  in  my  stocking- feet  !  '' 

And  tlie  gay  Franconian  I'eached  xm  and 
pidled  a  tag  of  Boris's  jerkin,  which  hung 
down  his  ba(;k.  T1k3  knot  slijyped,  and  a 
circlet  of  red  and  gold,  ragged  at  the  Iowch' 
edges,  came  off  in  her  hand,  revealing  the 
fact  that  Boi'is's  noble  ^ouhrpvfsle  was  no 
more  than  a  fringe  of  broi(hyred  collar. 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  lia  !  "  laughed  Joi'ia-n  iri"e~ 
pressibly.  For  Bon's  looked  mightily  crest- 
fallen to  ha\'e  his  magniticence  so  ru(h'ly 
dealt  with. 

Anna  von  l*appenheim  clappe<l  In^r  hands. 

"I  have  found  it,"  she  cried.     "  It  goes 


But  they  had  ventui'ed  an  inch  too  far. 
The  string  was  elfectually  pulled  now. 

"  I  will  have  this  one — she  is  so  nieiTv  !  " 
cried  solenni  lion's,  seizing  Anna  Ba])penheim 
about  the  wa>ist. 

"And  I  this  !  Sh(-  pretendeth  melancholy, 
yet  has  ti'icks  like  a,  monkey  !  "  said  dorian, 
(pu'ckly  billowing  his  exanijde.  The  girls- 
fended  them  gaJlantly,  yet,  as  mayliap  they 
desired,  their  case  was  (juite  ho])eless. 

"Hands  off!  I  wiir  not  be  called  'this 
one,' "  cried  Anna,  though  she  did  not 
struggle  too  vehemently. 

"  Nor  1  a  monkey  !  Let  me  go,  great 
Wend  !  "  chimed  Martha,  I'esigning  herself 
as  soon  a.s  she  had  said  it. 

In  this  prosperous  estate  was  the  coui'tship 
of  Franconia,  and  riassenbiu'g,  when  some 
instinct  drew  the  eyes  of  Jorian  to  the  door 
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of  tbe  guard -room,  which  Anna  had  carefullj 
left  open  at  her  entrance,  in  order  to  secnre 
their  retreat. 

The  Duchess  Joan  stood  there  silent  and 
regardant. 

"  Boris  !  "  cried  Jorian  warninglj.  Boris 
lifted  his  eyes  from  the  smiling  challenge 
upon  Anna's  upturned  lips,  which,  after  the 
manner  of  your  war-captains,  he  was  stoop- 
ing to  salute. 

UnwiHinglj  Boris  lifted  his  ejes.  The 
next  moment  both  the  late  envoys  of  Plas- 
senburg  were  standing  up  as  stiffly  as  if  they 
had  still  been  men-at-arms,  while  Anna  and 
Martha,  blushing  divinely,  were  busy  with 
their  needlework  in  the  corner,  as  demure  as 
cats  caught  sipping  cream. 

Joan  looked  at  the  four  a  while  without 
speaking. 

"Captains  Boris  and  Jorian,"  she  said 
sternly,  "  a  messenger  has  come  from  Prince 
Conrad  to  say  that  the  Muscovites  press  him 
hard.  He  asks  for  instant  reinforcements. 
There  is  not  a  man  fit  for  duty  within  the 
city  save  your  command.  Will  you  take 
them  to  the  Prince's  assistance  immediately  ? 
Werner  von  Orseln  fights  by  his  side. 
Maurice  and  my  Kernsbergers  are  already 
on  their  way." 

The  countenances  of  the  two  Plassenburg 
captains  fell  as  the  leathern  screen  drops 
across  a  cathedral  door  through  which  the 
evening  sunshine  has  been  streaming. 

"My  lady,  it  is  heartbreaking,  but  we 
cannot,"  said  Boris  dolefully.  "  Our  lord 
Prince  Hugo  bade  iis  keep  the  city  till  he 
should  arrive  !  " 

"But  1  am  Governor.  I  will  keep  the 
city,"  cried  Joan  ;  "  the  women  will  mount 
halberd  and  carry  pike.  Go  to  the  Prmce  ! 
Were  Hugo  of  Plassenburg  here  he  would  be 
the  first  to  march  !  Go,  I  order  you  !  Go, 
I  beseech  you  !  " 

She  said  the  last  words  in  so  changed  a 
tone  that  Boris  looked  at  her  in  surprise. 

But  still  he  shook  his  head. 

"  It  is  certain  if  Prince  Hugo  were  here 
he  would  be  the  first  to  ride  to  the  rescue. 
But  Prince  Hugo  is  not  here,  and  my  com- 
rade and  I  are  soldiers  under  orders  !  " 

"  Cowards  !  "  cried  Joan,  "  I  will  go  my- 
self. The  cripples,  the  halt,  and  the  blind 
shall  follow  me.  Thora  of  Bornheim  and 
these  maidens  there,  they  shall  follow  me  to 
the  rescue  of  their  Prince.  Do  you,  brave 
men  of  Plassenburg,  cower  behind  the  walls 
while  the  Muscovite  overwhelms  all  and  the 
true  Prince  is  slain  !  " 

And  at  this  her  voice  broke  and  she  sobbed 


out,  "Cowards!  cowards!  cowards!  God 
preserve  me  from  cowardly  men  !  " 

For  at  such  times  and  in  such  a  cause  no 
woman  is  just.  For  which  high  Heaven  be 
thanked ! 

Boris  looked  at  Jorian.  Jorian  looked  at 
Boris. 

"No,  madam,"  said  Boris  gravely  ;  "  your 
servants  are  no  cowards.  It  is  true  that 
we  were  commanded  by  our  master  to 
keep  his  Palace  Guard  within  the  city  walls 
against  his  coming,  and  these  must  stay. 
But  we  two  are  in  some  sense  still  Envoys 
Extraordinary,  and  not  strictly  of  the  Prince's 
Palace  Guard.  As  Envoys,  therefore,  charged 
with  a  free  commission  in  the  hiterests  of 
peace,  we  can  without  wrongdoing  accompany 
you  whither  you  will.     Eh,  Jorian  ?  " 

" Aye,"  quoth  Jorian  ;  "we  are  at  her 
Highness's  service  till  ten  o'  the  clock  ?  " 

"  And  why  till  ten  ?"  asked  Joan,  turning 
to  go  out. 

"  Oh  !  "  returned  Jorian,  "  there  is  guard- 
changing  and  other  matters  to  see  to.  But 
there  is  time  for  a  Avealth  of  fighting  before 
then.  Lead  on,  madam.  We  follow  your 
Hio:hness  ! " 


CHAPTER   L. 

THE    DIN    OF   BATTLE. 

It  was  a  strange,  uncouth  band  that  Joan 
had  got  together  in  a  handful  of  minutes  in 
order  to  accompany  her  to  the  field  upon 
which,  sullenly  retiring  before  the  vastly 
more  numerous  enemy,  Conrad  and  his  little 
army  stood  at  bay.  Raw,  lathy  lads,  wide- 
hammed  from  sitting  cross  -  legged  in 
tailors'  workshops  ;  prentices  too  wambly 
and  knock-kneed  to  be  taken  at  the  first 
draft ;  old  men  who  had  long  leaned  against 
street  corners  and  rubbed  the  doorways  of 
the  cathedral  smooth  with  their  backs  ;  a 
sprinkling  of  stout  citizens,  reluctant  and 
much  afraid,  but  yet  more  afraid  of  the 
WTath  of  Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand. 

Joan  was  still  scouring  the  lanes  and  in- 
tricate passages  for  laggards  when  Boris  and 
Jorian  entered  the  little  square  where  this 
company  was  assembled,  most  of  them  em- 
bracing their  arbalists  as  if  they  had  been 
sweeping  besoms,  and  the  rest  holding  their 
halberds  as  if  they  feared  they  would  do 
themselves  an  injury. 

The  nose  of  fat  Jorian  went  so  high  into 
the  air  that,  without  intending  it,  he  found 
himself  looking  up  at  Boris  ;  and  at  that 
moment  Boris  chanced   to   be  glancing  at 
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Joriaii  down  tlie  side  of  \m  high  arclied 
beak. 

To  the  herd  ot;  uiicoiitli  soldiery  it  simply 
appeared  as  thoiigli  the  two  war-captains  of 
Plasseiiburg  looked  at  each  other.  An  ol)- 
server  on  tlie  opposite  side  would  have 
noted,  however,  that  the  right  eye  of  Jorian 
and  the  left  eye  of  Boris  simultaneously 
closed. 

AVhen  they  turned  tlieir  regard  upon  the 
last  levy  of  the  city  of  Courtland  their  faces 
were  grave. 

''  Whence  come  these  churcliyard  scour- 
ings,  these  skulls  and  crossbones  set  up  on 
end  ? "  cried  Jorian,  in  face  of  tliem  all. 
And  tins  saying  from  so  stout  a  man  made 
their  legs  wamble  more  than  e\'er. 

"  Rotboss  rascals,  rogues  in  grain  !  "  Boris 
took  up  the  tale  ;  "  faith,  it  makes  a  man 
scratch  only  to  look  at  tliein  !  Did  you 
ever  see  their  marrows  ?  " 

The  two  captains  turned  away  in  disgust. 
They  walked  to  and  fro  a  little  apart,  and 
Boris,  who  loved  all  animals,  kicked  a  dog 
that  came  his  way.  Boris  was  unhap])y. 
He  avoided  Jorian's  eye.  At  last  he  broke 
out. 

"  We  cannot  let  our  Lady  Joan  set  forth 
for  stricken  held  with  such  a  following  of 
nuimpers  and  tun -barrels  as  these!"  he  said. 

Boris  confided  this,  as  it  were,  to  the 
housetops.  Jorian  apparently  did  not  listen. 
He  was  clicking  his  dagger  negligently  in  its 
sheath, but  from  his  next  word  it  was  exident 
that  his  mind  had  not  been  inactive. 

'^  W^hat  excuse  could  we  make  to  Hugo, 
our  Prince  ?  "  he  said  at  last.  "  Scarcely  did 
he  believe  us  tlie  last  time.  And  on  this 
occasion  we  have  his  direct  orders." 

"  Are  we  not  still  Envoys  ? "  queried 
Boris. 

"  Extraordinary  !  "  twinkled  Jorian,  catch- 
ing his  comrade's  idea  as  a  bush  of  heathei' 
catches  moor-burn. 

"  And  as  En\  oys  of  a  great  principality 
like  Plassenburg — representatives  of  tlie  most 
noble  Prince  and  Princess  in  all  this  Empire, 
should  we  not  ride  with  retinue  due  and 
fitting  ?  That  is  not  taking  tlie  Palace 
Guard  into  battle.  It  is  only  affording 
protection  to  their  Excellencies'  represen- 
tatives." 

''  That  sounds  well  enough,"  answered 
Boris  doubtfully,  "  but  will  it  stand  probation, 
thirds:  you,  when  Hugo  scowls  at  us  from 
under  his  Ijrows,  and  you  see  the  bar  of  the 
fifteen  Red  x\.xes  of  the  W^olfmark  stand  red 
on  his  forehead  ?  " 

"  Tut,  man,  his  answer  is  naught  to  that  of 


Karl  the  Miller's  Son.  We  have  stood  tluit. 
Why  should  we  fear  our  quiet  Hugo  ?  " 

"  Aye,  aye  ;  in  our  day  we  have  tried  one 
thing  and  then  another  upon  Karl  and  have 
borne  up  under  his  anger.  But  then  Karl 
but  cursed  and  used  great  horned  words, 
suchlike  as  in  his  youth  he  had  heard  the 
wagoners  use  to  encourage  their  horses  up 
the  mill  brae.  But  Hugo  — when  he  is 
angry  he  says  nought,  only  the  red  bar 
(;omes  up  slowly,  till  it  grows  so  dark  and  so 
fiery  you  wish  he  Avould  order  you  to  the 
scaffold  at  once  and  be  done  with  it  !  " 

"  Well,"  said  Jorian,  "  at  all  events,  there 
is  ahvays  our  Helene.  I  think,  wdiatever  we 
do,  she  will  not  forget  old  days— the  night 
at  the  Earth-houses  belike  and  other  things. 
I  think  we  may  risk  it !  " 

"  True,"  meditated  Boris,  "  you  say  well. 
There  is  always  Helene.  Tlie  Little  Playmate 
will  not  let  our  necks  be  stretched  !  Not 
at  least  for  succouring  another  Princess  in 
distress." 

"  And  a  woman  in  love  ?  "  added  Jorian, 
who,  though  he  followed  the  lead  of  the  long 
man  in  great  things,  had  a  shrewder  eye  in 
more  intimate  matters. 

"  Eh,  what's  that  you  say  ?  "  said  Boris, 
turning  quickly  upon  him.  He  had  been 
regarding  with  interest  a  shackle-kneed  vaiiet 
dandling  a  halberd  in  his  arms  as  if  it  had 
been  a  fractious  bairn. 

But  Jorian  was  already  addressing  the 
company  before  him. 

"  Here,  ye  unbaked  potsherds — dismiss,  if 
ye  know  what  that  means.  Get  ye  to  the 
walls,  and  if  ye  cannot  stand  erect,  lean 
against  them,  and  hold  brooms  in  your 
hands  that  the  Muscovite  may  take  them  for 
muskets  and  you  for  men  if  he  comes  nigh 
enough.  Our  Lady  is  not  Joan  of  the  Dish- 
clout,  that  sucli  draught-house  ragpickers 
as  you  should  be  pinned  to  her  tail.  Set 
bolsters  on  the  walls  !  Man  the  gates  with 
faggots.  Cleave  beech  billets  half  in  two  and 
set  them  athwart  wooden  horses  for  officers. 
But  insult  not  the  sunshine  by  letting  your 
shadows  fall  outside  the  city.  Break  ofi'  ! 
Dismiss!     Go  !" 

As  Jorian  stood  tlius  before  the  levies  and 
vomited  his  insults  upon  them,  a  gleam  of 
joy  passed  across  chops  hitherto  white  like 
tisli-bellies  with  the  fear  of  death.  Bleared 
eyes  Has  lied  up  with  relief.  And  there  ran  a 
murmur  through  the  ragged  ranks  which 
sounded  like  "  Thank  you,  great  captain  I  " 


In  a  short  quarter  of  an  hour  the  drums 
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of  the  Plassenbiirg  Palace  Guard  had  beaten 
to  arms.  From  gate  to  gate  the  light  sea- 
wind  had  borne  the  cheerful  trumpet  call, 
and  when  Joan  returned,  heartless  and  down- 
cast, with  half  a  dozen  more  mouldy  rascals, 
smelling  of  muck-rakes  and  damp  stable 
straw,  she  found  before  her  more  than  half 
the  horsemen  of  Plassenburg  armed  cap-a-pie 
in  burnished  steel.  Whereat  she  could  only 
look  at  Boris  in  astonishment. 

"  Your  Highness,"  said  that  captain, 
saluting  gravely,  "we  are  only  able  to 
accompany  you  as  Envoys  Extraordinary  of 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Plassenburg. 
But  as  such  we  feel  it  our  duty,  in  order 
properly  to  support  our  state,  to  take  with 
us  a  suitable  attendance  !  We  are  sure  that 
neither  Prince  Hugo  nor  yet  his  Princess 
Helene  would  wish  it  otherwise  ! " 

Before  Joan  could  reply  a  messenger 
came  spurring  up  the  narrow  streets  along 
which  the  disbanded  levies,  so  vigorously 
contemned  of  Jorian,  were  hurrying  to  their 
places  upon  the  w^alls  with  a  detail  of  the 
Plassenburg  men  behind  them,  driving  them 
like  sheep. 

Joan  took  the  letter  and  opened  it  with  a 
jerk. 

"  From  High  Captain  von  Orseln  to  the 
Princess  Joan. 

"  Come  with  all  speed,  if  you  would  be  in 
time.  We  are  hard  beset.  The  enemy  are 
everywhere  about  us.  Prince  Conrad  has 
ordered  a  charge  !  " 

The  face  of  the  woman  whitened  as  she 
read,  but  at  the  same  moment  the  fingers  of 
Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand  tightened  upon 
the  hilt.  She  read  the  letter  aloud.  There 
was  no  comment.  Boris  cried  an  order, 
Jorian  dropped  to  the  rear,  and  the  retinue 
of  the  Envoys  Extraordinary  swung  out  on 
the  road  towards  the  great  battle. 

Outnumbered  and  beaten  back  by  the 
locust  flock  which  spread  to  either  side,  far 
outflanking  and  sometimes  completely  enfold- 
ing his  small  army.  Prince  Conrad  had  till 
now  maintained  himself  by  good  general- 
ship and  the  high  personal  courage  which 
stimulated  his  followers.  The  hardy  Kerns- 
bergers  both  horse  and  foot  whom  Maurice 
had  brought  up  proved  the  backbone  of  the 
defence.  Besides  which  Werner  von  Orseln 
had  striven  by  rebuke  and  chastening,  as  well 
as  appeals  to  their  honour,  to  impart  some 
steadiness  into  the  Courtland  ranks.  But 
save  among  the  free  knights  from  the  land- 
ward parts,  who  were  driven  wild  by  the  sight 


of  the  ever-spreading  Muscovite  desolation, 
there  was  little  stamina  among  the  burghers. 
They  were,  indeed,  loud  and  turbulent  upon 
occasion,  but  they  understood  but  ill  any 
concerted  action.  In  this  they  difl^ered  from 
their  fellows  of  the  Hansa  League,  or  even 
from  the  clothweavers  of  the  Netherland 
cities. 

As  Joan  and  the  war-captains  of  Plassen- 
burg came  nearer  they  heard  a  low,  growling 
roar  like  the  distant  sound  of  the  breakers 
on  the  outer  shore  at  Isle  Kugen.  It  rose 
and  fell  as  the  fitful  wind  bore  it  towards 
them,  but  it  never  entirely  ceased. 

They  dashed  through  the  fords  of  the 
Alia,  the  three  hundred  lances  of  the  Plassen- 
burg Guard  clattering  eagerly  behind  them. 
Joan  led,  on  a  black  horse  which  Conrad  had 
given  her.  The  two  war-captains  with  one 
mind  set  their  steel  caps  more  firmly  on  their 
heads,  and  as  his  steed  breasted  the  river 
bank  Jorian  laughed  aloud.  Angrily  Joan 
turned  in  her  saddle  to  see  what  cause  for 
mirth  the  little  man  had  found.  But  with 
quick  instinct  she  perceived  that  he  laughed 
only  as  the  war-horse  scents  the  battle  from 
afar.  He  was  once  more  the  born  fighter  of 
men.  Jorian  and  his  mate  would  never  be 
generals,  but  they  were  the  best  tools  any 
general  could  have. 

They  came  nearer.  A  few  wreaths  of 
smoke,  hanging  over  the  yet  distant  field, 
told  where  Russ  and  Teuton  met  in  battle 
array.  A  solemn,  slumberous  reverberation 
heard  at  intervals  split  the  dull,  general  roar 
apart.  It  was  the  new  cannon  which  had 
come  from  the  Margraf  George  to  help  beat 
back  the  common  foe.  Again  and  again 
broke  in  upon  their  advance  that  appalling 
sound,  which  set  the  inward  parts  of  men 
quivering.  Then  they  began  to  pass  limping 
men  hasting  cityward,  with  fleeing  and  panic- 
stricken  wretches  who  looked  over  their 
shoulders  as  if  they  saw  the  Muscovite  steel 
flashing  at  their  backs. 

A  camp-marshal  or  two  was  trying  to  stay 
the  cravens,  beating  them  over  the  head  and 
shoulders  with  the  flat  of  their  swords  ;  but 
not  a  man  of  the  Plassenburgers  even  looked 
towards  them.  Their  eyes  were  on  that 
distant  tossing  line  dimly  seen  amid  clouds  of 
dust,  and  those  strange  wreaths  of  white 
smoke  which  went  upward  from  the  cannon's 
mouths.  The  roar  grew  louder  ;  there  were 
gaps  in  the  fighting  line  ;  a  banner  went 
down  amid  great  shouting.  Thej  could  see 
everywhere  the  ghnt  of  sunshine  upon 
armour. 

"  Kernsberg  !  "  cried  Joan,  her  sword  high 
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in  the  air  as  she  set  spurs  to  her  black  stallion 
and  swept  onward  a  good  twenty  yards  before 
the  rush  of  the  horsemen  of  Piassenburg. 

Now  they  began  to  see  the  arching  arrow- 
hail,  grey  against  the  skyline  like  gnat 
swarms  dancing  in  the  dusk  of  summer  trees. 
The  quarrels  buzzed.  The  great  catapults, 
still  used  by  the  Muscovites,  twanged  hke 
breaking  viol  cords. 

The  horses  instinctively  quickened  their 
pace  to  take  the  wounded   in  their  stride. 


"  There  ! "  cried  Jorian,  couching  his 
lance,  "  there  by  the  cannon  is  where  we 
will  get  our  bellyful  of  fighting." 

He  pointed  where,  amid  a  confusion  of 
fighting  men,  wounded  and  struggling  horses, 
and  the  great  black  tubes  of  the  Margraf 's 
cannon,  they  saw  the  sturdy  form  of  Werner 
von  Orseln,  growm  larger  through  the  smoke 
and  dusty  smother,  bestriding  the  body 
of  a  fallen  knight.  He  fought  as  one 
who  with  a  branch  fights  a  swarm  of  angry 


"A  pair  of  Cossacks  riding  to  and  fro." 


There— there  was  the  thickest  of  the  fray, 
where  those  great  cannon  of  the  Margraf  s 
thundered  and  were  instantly  wrapped  in 
their  own  white  pall. 

Joan's  quick  glance  about  her  for  Conrad 
told  her  nothing  of  his  whereabouts.  But 
the  tw^o  war-captains,  more  experienced,  per- 
ceived tliat  the  Muscovites  were  already 
everywhere  victorious.  Their  wings  out- 
flanked and  overlapped  the  slender  array  of 
Courtland.  Only  about  tlie  cannon  and  on  the 
far  right  did  any  seem  to  be  making  a  stand. 


bees,  striking  every  way  with  a  desperate 
courage. 

The  charging  squadrons  of  Plassenburg 
divided  to  pass  right  and  left  of  the  cannon. 
Joan  first  of  all,  with  her  sword  lifted  and 
crying,  not  "Kernsberg"  now,  but  "Conrad  1 
Conrad  !  "  drave  straight  into  the  heart  of  the 
Cossack  swarm.  At  the  trampling  of  the 
horses'  feet  the  Muscovites  lifted  their  eyes. 
They  had  been  too  intent  to  kill  to  waste  a 
thought  on  any  possible  succour. 

Joan  felt  herself   strike   right  and  left. 
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Her  heart  was  crazed  within  her  so  that 
she  set  spurs  in  her  steed  and  rode  him  for- 
ward, plunging  and  furious.  Then  a  blowing 
wisp  of  w^hite  plume  was  swept  aside,  and 
through  a  helmet  (broken  as  a  nut  is 
cracked  and  falls  apart)  Joan  saw  the  fair  head 
of  her  Prince.  A  trickle  of  blood  whetted  a 
clinging  curl  on  his  forehead  and  stole  down 
his  pale  cheek.  Werner  von  Oi'seln,  l)e- 
grimed  and  drunken  with  battle,-  bestrode 
the  body  of  Prince  Conrad.  His  defiance 
rose  above  the  din  of  battle. 

"  Come  on,  cowards  of  the  North  !  For 
once  taste  good  German  steel  !  To  me, 
Kernsberg  !  To  me,  Hohenstein  !  Curs  of 
Courtland,  would  je  desert  vour  Prince  ? 
Curses  on  you  all,  swart  hounds  of  the 
Baltic  !  Let  me  out  of  this  and  never  a  dog 
of  you  shall  ever  bite  bread  again  !  " 

And  so,  foaming  in  his  battle  anger,  the 
ancient  war-captain  would  have  struck  down 
his  mistress.  For  at  that  moment  he  saw 
all  things  red  and  his  heart  was  bitter  within 
him. 

With  all  the  power  that  was  in  her,  right 
and  left  .Joan  smote  to  clear  ber  way  to 
Prince  Conrad,  pniying  tliat  if  she  could  not 
save  him  she  might  at  least  die  with  him. 

Eut  by  this  time  Captains  Boris  and  Jorian, 
leaving  their  horsemen  to  ride  at  the  second 
line,  liad  wheeled  and  now  came  tlirusting 
their  lances  freely  into  Cossack  backs.  These 
last,  thus  taken  in  the  rear,  turned  and  fled. 

"  Hey,  Werner,  good  lad,  do  not  slay  your 
comrades  !  Down  blade,  old  Thirsty.  Hast 
thou  not  drunken  enough  blood  this  morn- 
ing ?  "  So  cried  the  war-captains  as  Werner 
dashed  the  blood  and  angry  tears  out  of  his 
eyes. 

"  Back  !  back  !  "  he  cried,  as  soon  as  he 
knew  with  whom  he  had  to  do.  "  Go  back  ! 
Conrad  is  slain  or  hath  a  broken  head.  They 
were  striking  at  him  as  lie  lay  to  kill  him 
outright.  Ah,  viper,  would  you  sting  ?  " 
(He  thrust  a  wounded  Muscovite  through  as 
he  was  crawling  nearer  to  the  Prince  with  a 
broad  knife  in  his  hand.)  "  The  beaten  curs 
of  Courtland  broke  at  the  first  attack.  Get 
him  to  horse  !  Quick,  I  say.  My  Lady  Joan  ! 
what  do  you  in  this  place  ?  " 

For  even  while  he  spoke  Joan  had  dis- 
mounted and  was  holding  Conrad's  head  on 
her  lap.  With  the  soft  white  kerchief  Avliich 
she  wore  on  her  helm  as  a  favour  she  wiped 
the  wound  on  his  head.  It  was  long,  but 
did  not  appear  to  be  very  deep. 

As  Werner  stood  astonished,  gazing  at  his 
mistress,  Boris  summoned  the  trumpeter  who 
had  wheeled  with  liim. 


"  Sound  tlie  recall  !  "  he  bade  liim.  And 
in  a  moment  the  clear  notes  rang  out. 

"  He  is  not  dead  !  Lift  him  up,  you  two  !  " 
Joan  cried  suddenly.  "  No,  I  will  take  him 
on  my  steed.  It  is  the  strongest,  and  I  the 
lightest.     I  alone  will  bear  him  in." 

And  before  any  could  speak  she  sprang 
into  the  saddle  without  assistance  with  all 
her  old  lightness  of  action,  most  like  that  of 
a  lithe  lad  who  chases  the  colts  in  his  father's 
croft  that  he  may  them  ride  bareback. 

So  Werner  von  Orseln  lifted  the  head  and 
Boris  the  feet,  bearing  him  tenderly  that 
they  might  set  him  upon  Joan's  horse.  And 
so  firm  was  her  seat  (for  she  rode  as  the  Maid 
rode  into  Orleans  with  Dunois  on  one  side  and 
Gilles  de  Pais  on  the  other),  that  she  did  not 
even  quiver  as  she  received  the  weight.  The 
noble  black  looked  round  once,  and  then,  as 
if  understanding  the  thing  tliat  was  required 
of  him,  he  gentled  himself  and  began  to  pace 
slow  and  stately  towards  the  city.  On  either 
side  walked  tall  Boris  and  sturdy  Werner, 
who  steadied  the  unconscious  Prince  with 
the  palms  of  their  hands. 

Meanwhile  the  Palace  Guard,  with  Jorian 
at  its  lead,  defended  the  slow  retreat,  while 
on  the  flanks  Maurice  and  his  staunch  Kerns- 
bergers  checked  the  victorious  advance  of  the 
Muscovites.  Yet  the  disaster  was  complete. 
They  left  behind  them  the  dead,  they  left 
the  camp,  they  left  the  munitions  of  war. 
They  abandoned  the  Margraf's  cannon  and 
all  his  great  store  of  powder.  And  there 
were  many  that  wept  and  some  that  cursed 
as  they  fell  back,  and  heard  the  Availing  of 
the  w^omen  and  saw  the  fear  whitening  on 
the  faces  they  loved. 

Only  the  Kernsbergers  bit  their  lips  and 
w^atched  the  eye  of  Maurice,  by  Avhose  side  a 
slim  page  in  chain-mail  had  ridden  all  day 
with  visor  down.  And  the  men  of  the 
Palace  Guard  prayed  for  Prince  Hugo  to 
come. 

As  for  Joan,  she  cared  nothing  for  victory 
or  defeat,  loss  or  gain,  because  that  the  man 
she  loved  lay  on  her  breast,  bleeding  and 
very  still. 

Yet  with  great  gentleness  she  gaAc  him 
down  into  loving  hands  and  afterwards  stood 
marble-pale  beside  the  couch  while  Theresa 
A  on  Ijynar  unlaced  his  armour  and  washed 
his  wounds.  Then,  nerving  herself  to  see 
him  suffer,  she  murmured  over  to  herself, 
once,  twice,  and  a  hundred  times,  "God  help 
me  to  do  so  and  more  also  to  those  who  have 
wrought  this — specially  to  Louis  of  Court- 
land  and  Ivan  of  Muscovy." 

"Abide  ye,  little  one  -be  patient.     Yen- 
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geance  will  coine  to  both  !  "  said  Theresa. 
"  I,  who  do  not  promise  lightly,  promise  it 
you!" 

And  she  laid  her  hand  on  the  girl's  shoul- 
der. Never  before  had  the  Diieliess  Joan 
been  called  "  little  one  !  "  Yet  for  all  her 
brave  deeds  slie  laid  lier  head  on  Tlieresa's 
shoulder,  murnniring,  "  Save  him — ^save  him ! 
I  cannot  beai  to  lose  him.  Pray  for  him 
and  me !  " 

Theresa  kissed  her  brow. 

"All,"  she  said,  ''the  prayers  of  such  as 
Theresa  von  Lynar  would  avail  little.  Yet 
she  may  be  a  weapon  in  the  hand  of  the  God 
of  Yengeance.  Is  it  not  written  that  they 
that  take  the  sword  sliall  perisli  l)y  the 
sword  ? " 

But  already  Joan  had  forgotten  \'eMgeance. 
For  now  the  surgeons  of  (^ourthmd  stood 
about,  and  she  nmi'inured,  '*  Must  he  die  ? 
tell  me,  will  lie  die  r  " 

And  as  the  wise  men  silently  shook  their 
heads,  the  crying  of  the  victorious  Mus- 
covites could  be  lieard  outside  the  wall. 

Then  ensued  a  long  silence,  tlirougli  which 
broke  a  gust  of  iron-throated  laughter.  It 
was  the  roar  of  the  Margraf's  captured 
cannon  firing  the  salvo  of  victory. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

Theresa's  last  secret. 

That  night  the  whole  city  of  (^)urtlaiid 
cowered  in  fear  before  its  triumphant  enemy. 
At  the  nearest  posts  the  Muscovites  were  in 
great  strength,  and  the  sight  of  their  burn- 
ings and  liarryings  fretted  the  souls  of  the 
citizens  on  guard.  8ome  came  near  enough 
to  cry  insults  u])  to  tlie  defenders. 

"  You  would  not  liave  your  own  true 
Prince.  Now  ye  shall  have  ours.  We  will 
see  liow  you  like  the  exchange  !  " 

This  was  the  cry  of  some  renegade  Court- 
lander,  or  of  a  Muscovite  leaTued  (as  ofttimes 
they  are)  in  the  speech  of  the  West. 

Ikit  within  the  walls  and  at  the  gates  tlie 
men  of  Kernsberg  and  Hohenstein  rubbed 
their  hands  and  nudged  each  other. 

"  Brisk  lads,"  they  said  one  to  another  ; 
"let  us  make  our  wills  and  send  them  by 
pigeon  post.  For  me,  I  am  leaving  Gretchen 
my  Book  of  Prayers,  my  Li\'es  of  the  Saints, 
my  rosary,  and  my  belt  pounced  with  golden 
eye-holes " 

"  Methinks  that  last  will  do  thy  Gretchen 
most  service,"  said  his  companion,  "  since 
the  others  have  gone  to  the  vintner's  long 
ago  !  " 


"  Thou  art  the  greater  knave  to  say  so," 
retorted  his  companion  ;  "and  if  by  God's 
grace  we  come  safe  out  of  this,  I  will  break 
thy  head  for  thy  roguery  !  " 


The  Muscovites  had  dragged  the  captured 
cannon  in  front  of  the  Plassenburg  Gate,  and 
now  they  lired  occasionally,  mostly  great 
balls  of  quaTried  stone,  but  afterward,  as 
tlie  day  wore  later,  any  piece  of  metal  or 
rock  they  could  find.  And  the  crash  of 
wooden  galleries  and  stone  machicolations 
followed,  together  with  the  scuttling  of  the 
Courtland  levies  from  the  posts  of  danger. 
A  few  of  the  younger  citizens,  indeed,  were 
staunch,  ])ut  for  the  most  part  the  Plassen- 
burgers  and  Kernbergers  were  left  to  bite 
their  lips  and  confide  to  each  other  what 
their  Prince  Hugo  or  their  Joan  of  tlie 
Sword  Hand  would  have  done  to  l)ring  such 
(towards  back  to  reason  and  right  discipline. 

"  An  it  were  not  for  our  own  borders 
and  that  brave  priest-prince,  no  sliaveling 
he,"  they  said,  "  faith,  such  curs  were  best 
left  to  the  Muscovite.  The  plet  a.iid  the 
knout  were  made  for  such  as  tliey  I  " 

"  Not  so,"  said  he  who  iiad  maligned 
(Jretchen ;  "the  Cburtlanders  are  yea-for- 
soothing  knaves  enough,  truly  :  but  they  are 
(Jermans,  and  need  only  to  know  they  must 
to  be  brave  enough.  One  or  two  of  our 
Karl's  hostelries,  with  thirteen  lodgings  on 
either  side,  every  guest  upright  and  a-swing 
l)y  the  neck — these  would  make  of  tlie  Court- 
landers  as  good  soldiers  as  thyself,  Hans 
Finck  !  " 

But  at  tliat  moment  came  Captain  Boris 
by  and  rebuked  them  sharply  for  tlie  loud- 
ness of  tlieir  speech.  It  was  approaching 
ten  of  the  clock.  l^oris  and  dorian  had 
already  visited  all  the  posts,  and  were  now 
ready  to  make  their  venture  with  Theresa 
von  Lynar. 

"No  fools  like  old  fools  !  "  grumbled 
dorian  sententiously,  as  he  buckled  on  his 
cai'inated  bi'eastplate,  that  could  shed  aside 
bolts,  (juarrels,  and  even  bullets  from  powder 
guns  as  the  prow  of  a  vessel  sheds  the  waves 
to  either  side  in  a  good  northerly  wi'nd. 

"  'Tis  you  should  know,"  retorted  Boris, 
"  ])eing  both  old  and  a  fool." 

"  A  man  is  known  by  the  company  he 
keeps  !  "  answered  Joriaii,  adjusting "^  the 
lining  of  his  steel  cap,  which  was  somewhat 
in  disarray  after  the  battle  of  the  morning. 

"  Ah  !  "  sighed  his  companion,  "  I  would 
that  I  had  the  clioosing  of  the  company  I 
am  to  keep  this  night !  " 
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'*  And  I !"  assented  Jorian,  looking  solemn 
for  once  as  he  tlionglit  of  pretty  Martha 
Pappenheim. 

*'  Well,  we  do  it  from  a  good  motive,"  said 
Boris  :  "  tliat  is  one  comfort.  And  if  we  lose 
onr  lives,  Prince  Conrad  will  order  many 
masses  (tliey  will  need  to  be  very  many !)  for 
onr  sonFs  peace  and  good  qnittance  from 
pnrgatory  !  " 

"  Hnmph  ! "  said  Jorian,  as  if  he  did  not 
see  nnich  comfort  in  that,  "  I  wonld  rather 
ha\'e  a  box  on  the  ear  from  Martha  Pappen- 
heim than  all  the  matins  of  all  the  priests 
that  ever  snng  land  !  " 

'^  Canst  have  that  and  welcome — if  her 
sister  will  do  as  well ! "  cried  Anna,  as  the 
two  men  went  ont  into  the  long  stone  pas- 
sage.    And  she  suited  the  deed  to  the  word. 

"  Oh  !  I  have  hnrt  my  hand  against  that 
hard  helmet.  It  serves  me  right  for  listen- 
ing !  Mar  the  !  "--she  looked  about  for  her 
sister  before  tnrning  to  the  soldiers — "  see,  I 
have  hurt  my  hand,"  she  added. 

Tlien  she  made  the  tears  well  np  in  her 
eyes  by  an  art  of  the  tongue  she  had. 

"  Kiss  it  well,  Marthe  !  "  she  said,  looking 
up  at  her  sister  as  she  came  along  the  pas- 
sage towards  them,  swinging  a  lantern  as 
carelessly  as  if  there  were  not  a  Muscovite 
in  the  world. 

But  Boris  forestalled  the  newcomer  and 
cauglit  the  small  white  hand  in  the  soft 
leathern  grip  of  his  palm  where  the  mail 
stopped  to  take  in  the  sw^ord-handle. 

"  I  will  do  that  better  than  any  sister  !  " 
he  said. 

"  That,  indeed,  you  cannot ;  for  only  the 
kiss  of  love  can  make  a  hurt  better  !  " 

Anna  glanced  up  at  him  with  wet  eyes,  a 
maid  full  of  innocence  and  simplicity.  Most 
certainly  she  was  all  unconscious  of  the  danger 
in  which  she  was  placing  herself. 

"  Well,  then,  I  love  you ! "  said  Boris, 
who  did  his  wooing  plainly. 

And  did  not  kiss  her  hand. 

Meanwhile  the  otliers  had  wandered  to  the 
end  of  the  passage  and  now  stood  by  the 
turnpike  staircase,  the  liglit  of  Martha  Pap- 
penheim's  lantern  making  a  dim  haze  of 
light  al)out  them. 

Anna  looked  at  Boris  as  often  as  she 
coukL 

"  You  really  love  me  ?  "  she  questioned. 
"  No,  you  cannot ;  you  have  known  me  too 
brief  a  space.  Besides,  this  is  no  time  to 
speak  of  love,  with  tlie  enemy  at  tlie  gates  !  " 

"  Tusli !  "  said  Boris,  with  the  roughness 
which  Anna  liad  looked  for  in  vain  among 
all  the  youth  of  Courtland.     "  I    tell  you, 


girl,  it  Ih  the  time.  You  and  I  are  no  Court- 
landers,  God  be  thanked  !  In  a  little  while  I 
shall  ride  away  back  to  Plassenburg,  which 
is  a  place  where  men  live.  I  shall  not  go 
alone.     You,  little  Amia,  shall  come,  too  !  " 

"  You  are  not  deceiving  me  ?  "  she  mur- 
mured, looking  up  upon  occasion.  "  There  is 
none  at  Plassenburg  whom  you  love  at  all  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  loved  any  woman  but 
you  !  "  said  Boris,  settling  his  conscience  by 
adding  mentally,  "  though  I  may  have 
thought  I  did  when  I  told  them  so." 

"  Nor  I  any  man  ! "  said  Anna,  softly 
meditative  ^ — making,  however,  a  similar 
addition. 

Thus  Greek  met  Greek,  and  both  w^ere 
very  happy  in  the  belief  that  their  own  was 
the  only  mental  reservation. 

"  But  you  are  going  out  ?  "  pouted  Anna, 
after  a  while.  "  Why  cannot  you.  stay  in  the 
Castle  to-night  ? " 

"  To-night  of  all  nights  it  is  impossible," 
said  Boris.  "  We  must  make  the  rounds  and 
see  that  the  gates  are  guarded.  The  safety 
of  the  city  is  in  our  hands." 

"  You  are  sure  that  you  will  not  run  into 
any  danger  ! "  said  Anna  anxiously.  She 
remembered  a  certain  precariou&ness  of 
tenure  among  some  of  her  previous— reserva-* 
tions.  There  was  gay  Fritz  Wiinch,  wdio 
liad  laughed  at  the  red  beard  of  a  Prussian 
baron ;  Wilhelm  of  Bautzen,  who  went  once 
too  often  on  a  foray  with  his  uncle.  Fighting 
Max  of  Castelnau 

For  answ'cr  the  staunch  w^ar-captain  kissed 
her,  and  the  girl  clung  to  her  lover,  this 
time  in  real  tears.  Martha's  candle  had 
gone  out,  and  the  tw^o  had  perforce  to  go 
down  the  stair  in  the  dark.  They  reached 
the  foot  at  last,  after  many  delays. 

"  No,  none  of  them  w^ere  like  liim,"  she 
owned  that  night  to  her  sister.  "He  takes 
you  up  as  if  he  w^ould  break  you  in  his  arms. 
And  he  could,  too.     It  is  good  to  feel  !  " 

"  Jorian  also  is  just  like  that  !  "  answered 
Martha.  Which  show^s  tlie  use  Jorian  must 
have  made  of  his  time  at  the  stairhead,  and 
why  Martha  Pappenheim's  light  went  out. 

"  He  swears  he  has  never  loved  any  w^oman 
before." 

"  Jorian  does  just  the  same." 

"  I  suppose  Ave  must  never  tell  ttiem 

"  Marthe — if  you  should  dare,  I  will 

Besides,  you  w^ere  just  as  bad  !  " 

"  Anna,  as  if  I  W'ould  dream  of  such  a 
thing  !  " 

And  the  innocents  fell  into  each  other's 
arms  and  embraced  after  the  maimer  of 
women,  each  in  her  ow-n  heart  thinking  how 
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much  she  preferred  "  the  way  of  a  man  with 
a  maid  " — at  least  that  form  of  it  cultivated 
bj  the  stout  war-captains  of  Plassenburg. 

Without,  Boris  and  Jorian  trampled  along 
through  a  furious  gusting  of  Baltic  rain, 
which  came  in  driving  sheets  from  the  north 
and  splashed  its  great  drops  equally  upon  the 
red  roofs  of  Courtland,  the  tented  Muscovites 
drinking  victory,  and  upon  the  dead  men 
afield.  Worse  still,  it  fell  on  many  wounded, 
and  so  bitter  it  was  that  to  such  even  the 
thrust  of  the  thievish  camp-follower's  tolle- 
knife  was  merciful.  Never  could  monks 
more  fitly  have  chanted,  '^  Blessed  are  the 
dead  !  "  than  concerning  those  who  lay  stiff 
and  unconscious  on  the  field  where  they  had 
fought,  to  whose  ears  the  reddened  Alia  sang 
in  vain. 

Attired  in  her  cloak  of  blue,  with  the  hood 
pulled  low  over  lier  face,  Theresa  von  Tjynar 
was  waiting  for  Boris  and  Jorian  at  tlie  door 
of  the  market-hospital. 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  fidelity,"  she  said 
quickly.  *^  1  have  great  need  of  you.  I  put 
a  great  secret  into  your  liands.  I  could  not 
ask  one  of  the  followers  of  Prince  Conrad, 
nor  yet  a  soldier  of  the  Duchess  Joan,  lest 
when  that  is  done  which  shall  be  done  to- 
night, the  Prince  or  tlie  Duchess  should  lie 
held  blameworthy,  having  most  to  gain  or 
lose.  But  you  are  of  Plassenburg  and  will 
bear  me  witness  !  " 

Boris  and  Jorian  silently  signified  their 
obedience  and  readiness  to  serve  her.  Then 
she  gave  them  their  instructions. 

"  You  will  conduct  me  past  the  city  guards, 
out  through  the  gates,  and  take  me  towards 
the  camp  of  the  Prince  of  Muscovy.  There 
you  will  leave  me,  and  I  shall  be  met  by  one 
who  in  like  manner  will  lead  me  through  the 
enemy's  posts." 

"  And  when  shall  you  return,  my  Lady 
Theresa  ?  Until  morning  we  will  wait  for 
you  I  " 

"  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  You  need  not 
wait.    I  shall  not  return  !  " 

"  Not  return  ?  "  cried  Jorian  and  Boris 
together,  greatly  astonished. 

"  No,"  said  Theresa  very  slowly  and 
quietly,  her  eyes  set  on  the  darkness.  "  Hear 
ye.  Captains  of  Plassenburg —I  will  give  you 
all  my  mind.  You  are  trusty  men,  and  can, 
as  I  have  proved,  hold  your  own  counsel." 

Boris  and  Jorian  nodded.  There  was  no 
difficulty  about  that. 

**  Good  !  "  they  said  together  as  of  old. 

As  they  grew  older  it  became  more  and 
more  easy  to  be  silent.  Silence  had  always 
been  easier  to  them  than  speech,  and   the 


habit  clave  to  them  even  when  they  were  in 
love,  when  silence  is  by  no  means  golden. 

"  Listen,  then,"  Theresa  went  on.  "  You 
know,  and  I  know,  that  unless  quick  succour 
come,  the  city  is  doomed.  You  are  men  and 
soldiers,  and  whether  ye  make  an  end  amid 
the  din  of  battle,  or  escape  for  this  time,  is  a 
matter  wherewith  ye  do  not  trouble  your 
minds  till  the  time  comes.  But  for  me,  be  it 
known  to  you  that  I  am  the  widow  of  Henry 
the  Lion  of  Kernsberg.  My  son  Maurice  is 
the  true  heir  to  the  Dukedom.  Yet,  being 
bound  by  an  oath  sworn  to  the  man  who 
made  me  his  wife,  I  have  never  claimed  the 
throne  for  him.  But  now  Joan  his  sister 
knows,  and  out  of  her  true  heart  she  swears 
that  she  will  give  up  the  Duchy  to  him.  If, 
therefore,  the  city  is  taken,  the  Muscovite 
will  slay  my  son,  slay  him  by  all  their  hellish 
tortures,  as  they  have  sworn  to  do  for  the 
despite  he  put  upon  Prince  Ivan.  And  his 
wife,  the  Princess  Margaret,  will  die  of  grief 
when  they  carry  her  to  Moscow  to  nmke  a 
bride  of  her  whom  they  have  made  a  widow. 
Joan  will  be  a  prisoner,  Conrad  either  dead 
or  a  priest,  and  Kernsberg,  the  heritage  of 
Henry  the  Lion,  a  fief  of  the  Czar.  There 
is  no  help  in  any.  Your  Prince  would 
succour,  but  it  takes  time  to  raise  the 
country,  and  long  ere  he  can  cross  the 
frontier  the  Kussian  will  have  worked  his  will 
in  Courtland  and  upon  my  son.  Now  I  see 
a  w^ay—  a  woman's  way.  And  if  I  fall  in  the 
doing  of  it,  well — I  but  go  to  meet  him  for 
the  sake  of  whose  children  I  freely  give  my 
life.     In  this  thing  bear  me  witness." 

"  Madam,"  said  Boris  gravely,  '^  we  are 
but  plain  soldiers.  We  pretend  not  to  under- 
stand the  great  matters  of  State  of  which 
you  speak.  But  rest  assured  that  we  will 
serve  you  with  our  lives,  bear  true  witness, 
and  in  all  things  obey  your  word  imphcitly." 

"  You  cannot  do  more,"  she  answered, 
content  with  their  faces. 

Without  difiiculty  they  passed  through 
the  streets  and  warded  gates.  Werner  von 
Orseln,  indeed,  tramping  the  inner  rounds, 
cried  "  Whither  away  ?  "  Then,  seeing  the 
lady  cloaked  between  them,  he  added  after 
Ids  manner,  *'  By  my  faith,  you  Plassen- 
burgers  beat  the  world.  Hang  me  to  a 
gooseberry  bush  if  I  do  not  tell  Anna 
Pappenheim  ere  to-morrow's  sunset,  xis  I 
know,  she  will  forgive  inconstancy  only  in 
herself  !  " 

They  plunged  into  the  darkness  of  the 
outer  night.  As  soon  as  they  were  beyond 
the  gates  the  wind  drave  past  them  hissing 
level.     The  trees  roared  black  overhead.     At 
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first  in  the  swirl  of  the  Btorin  the  three 
could  see  nothing  ;  but  graduiilly  the  wat(3h- 
lires  of  the  MuBcovite  came  out  thicksown 
like  stars  on  the  rising  grounds  on  both  sides 
of  the  Alia..  J3oris  strode  aliead,  peering 
anxiously  into  the  night,  and  a  little  beliind 
Jorian  ga\'e  Thei'esa  his  hand  over  tlie  rough 
and  uneven  ground.  A  pair  of  ranging 
stragglers,  vultures  that  accompany  the 
advance  of  all  great  armies,  came  near  and 
examined  the  party,  ]jut  retreated  promptly 
as  they  cauglit  the  glint  of  the  watchlires 
upon  the  armour  of  the  wai'-captains.  Pre- 
sently tliey  began  to  descend  into  the  valley, 
the  iron-shod  i'eet  of  the  men  clinking  upon 
the  stones.  Theresa  walked  silently,  steeped 
in  thought,  laying  a  hand  on  arm  or  shoulder 
as  slie  had  occasion.  Suddenly  tall  Boris 
stopped  dead  and  with  a  sweep  of  liis  arm 
halted  the  others. 

"  Tliei'c  I  "  he  whispered,  pointing  upward. 

And  against  tlie  glow  tlirown  from  behind 
a  ridge  they  could  see  a  pair  of  Cossacks 
riding  to  and  fro  ceaselessly,  dark  against  the 
ruddy  sky. 

"  Gott !  would  that  I  liad  my  arl)alist  !  I 
could  put  holes  in  those  knaves  !  "  whispered 
Jorian  over  Boris's  shoulder. 

"  Hush  !  "  nnittered  Boris  :  "  it  is  lucky 
for  Martha  Pappenheim  that  you  left  it  at 
home  !  " 

"  Captains  l]oris  and  Jorian,"  Theresa 
was  speaking  with  consummate  quietness, 
raising  her  \T)icc  just  enough  to  make  her- 
self lieard  through  the  roar  of  the  wind 
overhead,  for  the  nook  in  which  they  pre- 
sently found  themselves  was  sheltei'ed,  "  J 
bid  you  adieu — it  may  be  farewell.  You 
liave  done  nobly  and  like  two  valiant  captains 
wiio  were  tit  to  war  with  ITenry  tlie  Lion. 
I  tliank  you.  You  will  bear  me  faithful 
witness  in  the  things  of  whicli  I  have  spoken 
to  you.  Do  you.  Captain  Boris,  take  this 
ring  from  me,  not  in  recompense,  but  in 
memory.  It  is  a  bauble  worth  any  lady's 
acceptance.  And  you  this  dagger  !  "  She 
took  two  of  the  latter  from  within  her 
mantle,  and  gave  one  to  Jorian.  "It  is 
good  steel  and  will  not  fail  you.  The  fellow 
of  it  I  will  keep  against  my  needs  !  " 

She  motioned  them  backward  with,  her 
hand. 

"  Abide  there  among  the  bushes  till  you  see 
a  man  come  out  to  meet  me.  Then  depart, 
and  till  you  have  good  reason  keep  the  last 
secret  of  Theresa,  wife  of  Henry  the  Lion  of 
Kernsberg  and  Hohenstein  !  " 

Boris  and  Jorian  l)Owed  themsehes  as  low 
as  the  straitness  of  their  armour  would  permit. 


"  We  thank  you,  madam,"  they  said  ;  "  as 
you  have  commanded,  so  will  we  do  !  " 

And  as  they  had  been  bidden  they  with- 
drew into  a  clump  of  willow  and  alder  whose 
leaves  clashed  together  and  snapped  like 
whips  in  the  wind. 

"  Yonder  woman  is  bra^'er  than  you  or  I, 
Jorian,"  said  Boris,  as  crouching  they  watched 
her  tall  figure  clind)  the  ridge.  ''Which  of 
us  Avonld  do  as  much  for  any  on  tlie  earth?" 

"  After  all,  it  is  for  lier  son.  \'(  you  had 
children,  who  can  say ?  " 

"  A¥hether  I  may  have  children  or  no 
concerns  you  not,"  returned  Boris,  who 
seemed  unaccountably  ruffled.  "  1  only  know 
that  I  Avould  not  tlirow  away  my  good  life 
for  a  baker's  dozen  of  tliem  !  " 

Upon  tlie  skyline  Theresa  von  Lynar 
stood  a  moment  looking  backwai'd  to  make 
sure  tliat  her  late  escort  was  hidden.  Then 
she  took  a  whistle  from  her  gown  and  blew 
upon  it  shrilly  in  a  lull  of  the  storm.  At 
tlie  sound  the  war-captains  could  see  the 
Cossacks  drop  their  lances  and  pause  in  their 
umvearying  ride.  Tliey  appeared  to  listen 
eagerly,  and  upon  the  whistle  being  repeated 
one  of  them  threw  up  a  liand.  Then  be- 
tween them  and  on  foot  the  w^atchers  saw 
another  man  stand,  a  dark  shadow  against 
the  brightness  of  the  watclifires.  The  sen- 
tinels leaned  down  to  speak  with  him,  and 
then,  lifting  their  lances,  tliey  permitted  him 
to  pass  between  them.  He  was  a  tall  man, 
clad  in  a  long  caftan  w  hich  flapped  about  his 
feet,  a  sheepskin  posteen  or  winter  jacket, 
and  a  round  cap  of  fur,  high-crouiied  and 
flat-topped,  upon  his  head. 

He  came  straight  towards  Theresa  as  if  he 
expected  a  visitor. 

The  two  men  in  hiding  saw^  him  take  her 
hand  as  a  host  might  that  of  an  honoured 
guest,  kiss  it  reverently,  and  then  lead  her 
up  the  little  liill  to  wliere  the  sentinels  waited 
motionless  on  tlieir  horses.  So  soon  as  the 
pair  had  passed  within  the  lines,  their  figures 
and  tlie  Cossack  salute  momentarily  sil- 
houetted against  the  ivatchfires,  the  horse- 
men resumed  their  monotonous  ride. 

liy  this  time  Jorian's  head  was  above  the 
liushes  and  his  eyes  stood  well  nigh  out  of  his 
head. 

"  Down,  fool !  "  growded  Boris,  takirig  him 
by  the  legs  and  pulling  him  flat ;  "  the  Cos- 
sacks will  see  you  !  " 

"Boris,"  gasped  Jorian,  who  had  de- 
scended so  rapidly  that  the  fall  and  the  weight 
of  his  plate  armour  had  driven  the  wind  out 
of  him,  "  I  know  th^it  fellow.  I  have  seen 
him  before.      It  is  Prince  Wasp's  physician, 
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Alexis  the  Deacon.  I  remember  him  in 
Courtland  when  first  we  came  hither  !  " 

"  Well,  and  what  of  that  ?  "  grnnted  Boris, 
staring  at  the  little  detached  tongues  of 
willow-leaf  flame  w^hich  were  blown  upward 
from  the  Muscovite  watchfires. 

"  What  of  it,  man  ? "  retorted  Boris. 
"  Why,  only  this.  We  have  been  duped.  She 
was  a  traitress,  after  all.  This  has  been 
planned  a  long  while." 

"  Traitress  or  saint,  it  is  none  of  our 
business,"  said  Boris  grimly.  "  We  had  better 
get  ourselves  within  the  walls  of  Courtland, 
and  say  nothing  to  any  of  this  night's 
work  !  " 

"  At  any  rate,"  added  the  long  man  as  an 
afterthought,  "  I  have  the  ring.  It  will  be  a 
rare  gift  for  Anna." 

Jorian  looked  ruefully  at  his  dagger,  hold- 
ing it  between  the  rustling  alder  leaves,  so  as 
to  catch  the  light  from  the  watchfires.  The 
red  glow  fell  on  a  jew^el  in  the  hilt. 

"  'Tis  a  pretty  toy  enough,  but  how  can 
I  give  that  to  Marthe  ?  It  is  not  a  fit  keep- 
sake for  a  lady  !  " 

"  Well,"  said  Boris,  suddenly  appeased, 
"  I  will  barter  you  for  it.  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  my  pretty  spitfire  w^ould  not  rather  have 
it  than  any  ring  I  could  give  her.  Shall  we 
exchange  P " 

"  But  we  promised  to  keep  them  as 
souvenirs  ? "  urged  Jorian,  whose  conscience 
smote  him  slightly.  "  One  does  not  tell  lies 
to  a  lady — at  least  where  one  can  help  it." 

"  It  depends  upon  the  lady  !  "  said  Boris 
practically.  "  You  can  tell  your  Marthe  the 
truth  if  you  like.  I  will  please  myself  with 
Anna.     Hand  over  the  dagger." 

So  wholly  devoid  of  sentiment  are  war- 
captains  when  they  deal  with  keepsakes. 


CHAPTER    LII. 

THE   MAEGRAF'S   POWDER   CHESTS. 

It  was  indeed  Alexis  the  Deacon  who  met 
the  Lady  Theresa.  And  the  matter  had  been 
arranged,  just  as  Boris  had  said.  Alexis  the 
Deacon,  a  wise  man  of  many  disguises,  re- 
mained in  Courtland  after  the  abrupt  depar- 
ture of  Prince  Ivan.  Theresa  had  found 
him  in  the  hospital,  where,  sheltered  by  a 
curtain,  she  had  heard  him  talk  with  a  dying 
man — the  son  of  a  Greek  merchant  domiciled 
in  Courtland,  whose  talent  for  languages 
and  quick  intelligence  had  induced  Prince 
Conrad  to  place  him  on  his  immediate  staff 
of  officers. 

"I  bid  you  reveal  to  me  the  plans  and 


intents  of  the  Prince,"  Theresa  heard  Alexis 
say,  "  otherwise  I  cannot  give  you  absolution. 
I  am  priest  as  well  as  doctor." 

At  this  the  young  Greek  had  groaned  and 
turned  aside  his  head,  for  he  loved  the 
Prince.  Nevertheless,  having  the  fear  of 
eternity  upon  him,  he  spoke  into  the  ear 
of  the  physician  all  he  knew^,  and  as  reward 
received  a  sleeping  draught  which  induced 
the  sleep  from  which  none  awaken. 

And  afterwards  Theresa  had  spoken  also. 

So  it  was  this  same  Alexis — spy,  priest, 
surgeon,  assassin,  and  chief  confidant  of  Ivan 
Prince  of  Muscovy — who,  in  front  of  the 
watchfires,  bent  over  the  hand  of  Theresa 
von  Lynar  on  that  stormy  night  which 
succeeded  the  crowning  victory  of  the  Russian 
forces  in  Courtland. 

"  This  way,  madam.  Fear  not.  The  Prince 
is  eagerly  awaiting  you  —  both  Princes, 
indeed,"  Alexis  said,  as  he  led  her  into  the 
camp  through  lines  of  lighted  tents  from  which 
curious  eyes  looked  at  them  out  of  the  dark- 
ness. "  Only  tell  them  all  that  you  have  to 
tell,  and,  trust  me,  there  shall  be  no  bounds 
to  the  gratitude  of  the  Prince,  or  of  Alexis 
the  Deacon,  his  humble  servant." 

Theresa  thought  of  what  this  boundless 
gratitude  had  obtained  for  the  young  Greek, 
and  smiled.  She  desired  no  more.  They  came 
to  an  open  space  before  a  hghted  pavilion. 
Before  the  door  stood  a  pair  of  officers  trying 
in  vain  to  shield  their  gay  attire  under  scanty 
cloaks  from  the  hurtling  inclemency  of  the 
night.  Their  ready  swords,  however,  barred 
the  w^ay. 

"  To  see  the  Prince— his  Highness  expects 
us,"  said  Alexis,  without  any  salute.  And 
without  further  objection  the  two  officers 
stood  aside,  staring  eagerly  and  curiously 
under  the  hood  of  the  lady's  cloak  which 
Alexis  escorted  so  late  to  the  tent  of  their 
master. 

"  Ha ! "  muttered  one  of  them  con- 
fidentially as  the  pair  passed  within,  "  I  often 
wondered  what  kept  our  Ivan  so  long  in 
Courtland.  It  was  something  more  than  his 
wooing  of  the  Princess  Margaret,  I  will 
wager  !  " 

*'  Curse  the  wet !  "  growled  his  fellow, 
turning  away.  He  felt  that  it  was  no  time 
for  speculative  scandal. 

Theresa  and  her  conductor  stood  within 
the  tent  of  the  commander  of  the  Muscovite 
army.  The  glow  of  light,  though  it  came 
only  from  candles  Kset  within  lanterns  of  horn, 
was  great  enough  to  be  dazzling  to  her  eyes. 
She  found  herself  in  the  immediate  presence 
of  Prince  Ivan,  who  rose  with  his  usual  lithe 
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grace  to  greet  her.  An  older  man,  with  a 
grey,  pinched  face,  sat  liBtlessly  with  his  elbow 
on  the  small  camp  table.  He  leaned  liis 
forehead  on  his  palm  and  looked  down. 
Behind,  in  the  half  dark  of  the  tent,  a  low, 
wide  divan  Avith  cnshions  was  revealed,  and 
all  the  npper  end  of  the  tent  was  filled  np 
with  a  huge  and  shadowy  pile  of  kegs  and 
boxes,  only  partially  concealed  behind  a 
curtain. 

"  I  bid  you  welcome,  my  lady,"  said  Prince 
Ivan,  taking  her  hand.  "  Surely  never  did 
ally  come  welcomer  than  you  to  our  camp 
to-night.  My  servant  Alexis  has  told  me  of 
your  goodwill — both  towards  ourselves  and 
to  Prince  Louis."  (He  indicated  the  sitting 
figure  with  a  little  movement  of  his  hand, 
sufficiently  contemptuous.)  "  Let  us  hear 
your  news,  and  then  will  we  find  you  such 
lodging  and  welcome  as  may  be  among  rough 
soldiers  and  in  a  camp  of  war." 

As  he  was  speaking  Theresa  von  Lynar 
loosened  her  long  cloak  of  rough  blue,  its 
straight  folds  dank  and  heavy  with  the  rains. 
The  eyes  of  the  Prince  of  Muscovy  grew 
wider.  Hitherto  this  woman  had  been  but 
to  him  a  common  traitress,  possessed  of  great 
secrets,  doubtless  to  be  flattered  a  little,  and 
then— afterwards — thrown  aside.  Now  he 
stood  gazing  at  her,  his  hands  resting  easily 
on  the  table,  his  body  a  little  bent.  As 
she  revealed  herself  the  pupils  of  his  eyes 
dilated  and  amber  gleams  seemed  to  shoot 
across  the  irises.  He  thought  he  had  never 
seen  so  beautiful  a  woman.  As  he  stood 
there,  sharpening  his  features  and  moisten- 
ing his  lips.  Prince  Ivan  looked  exceedingly 
like  a  beast  of  prey  gloating  upon  a  prey 
which  comes  of  its  own  accord  within  reach 
of  his  clawSo 

But  in  a  moment  he  had  recovered  himself, 
and  came  forward  with  renewed  reverence. 

"  Madam,"  he  said,  bowing  low,  "  will  you 
be  pleased  to  sit  down  ?  You  are  wet  and 
tired." 

He  went  to  the  flap  of  the  pavilion  and 
pushed  aside  the  dripping  curtain. 

"  Alexis  !  "  he  cried,  "  call  up  my  people. 
Bid  them  bring  a  brazier,  and  tell  these  lazy 
fellows  to  serve  supper  in  half  an  hour  on 
peril  of  their  heads  !  " 

He  returned  and  stood  before  Theresa, 
who  had  sunk  back  as  if  fatigued  on  an 
ottoman  covered  with  thick  furs.  Her  feet 
nestled  in  the  bearskins  which  covered  the 
floor.     The  Prince  looked  anxiously  down. 

"'  Pardon  me,  your  shoes  are  wet,"  he  said. 
"  We  are  but  Muscovite  boors,  but  we  know 
how  to  make  ladies  comfortable.  Permit  me  1 " 


And  before  Theresa  could  murmur  the 
Prince  had  knelt  down  and  was  uidoosing 
the  latch ets  of  her  shoes. 

"  A  moment !  "  he  said,  as  he  sprang  to 
his  feet  with  the  litlie  alertness  which  distin- 
guished him.  Prince  Ivan  ran  to  a  corner 
where  with  the  brusque  hand  of  a  master  he 
tossed  a  score  of  priceless  furs  to  the  ground. 
He  rose  again  and  came  tow^ards  Theresa 
with  a  flash  of  something  scarlet  in  his 
liand. 

"  You  will  pardon  us,  madam,"  he  said, 
"you  are  our  guest — the  sole  lady  in  our 
camp.  I  lay  it  upon  your  good  nature  to 
forgive  our  rude  makeshifts." 

And  again  Prince  Ivan  knelt.  He  encased 
Theresa's  feet  in  dainty  Oriental  slippers, 
small  as  her  own,  and  placed  them  delicately 
and  respectfully  on  the  couch. 

"  There,  that  is  better  !  "  he  said,  standing 
over  her  tenderly. 

"  I  thank  you,  Prince ! "  She  answered  the 
action  more  than  the  last  w^ords,  smiling 
upon  him  with  her  large  graciousness  ;  "  I  am 
not  worthy  of  so  great  favour." 

"  My  lady,"  said  the  Prince,  "  it  is  a 
proverb  of  our  house  that  though  one  day 
Muscovy  shall  rule  the  w^orld,  a  woman  will 
always  rule  Muscovy.  I  am  as  my  fathers 
were  !  " 

Theresa  did  not  answer.  She  only  smiled 
languidly  at  the  Prince,  leaning  a  little  further 
back  and  resting  her  head  upon  the  palm  of 
her  hand.  The  servitors  brought  in  more 
lamps,  which  they  swnng  along  the  ridge- 
pole of  the  roof,  and  these  shedding  down  a 
mellow  light  enhanced  the  ripe  splendour  of 
Theresa's  beauty. 

Prince  Ivan  acknowledged  to  liimself  that 
he  had  spoken  the  truth  wlien  he  said  that 
he  had  never  seen  a  woman  so  beautful. 
Margaret  ? — ah,  Margaret  was  well  enough  ; 
Margaret  was  a  princess,  a  political  necessity, 
but  this  woman  was  of  a  nobler  fashion,  after 
a  mode  more  truly  Euss.  And  the  Prince  of 
Muscovy,  though  he  loved  his  fruit  with 
the  least  touch  of  over-ripeness,  would  not 
admit  to  himself  that  this  woman  was  one 
hour  past  the  prime  of  her  glorious  beauty. 
iVnd  indeed  there  was  nuich  to  be  said  for 
this  judgment. 

Theresa's  splendid  head  was  nobly  set 
against  the  dusky  skins.  Her  rich  hair  of 
Venice  gold,  escaping  a  little  from  tlie  massy 
carefulness  of  its  ordered  coils,  had  been 
blown  into  wet  curls  that  still  clung  to  her 
white  neck  and  tendrilled  about  her  broad, 
low  brow.  The  warmth  of  the  tent  and  the 
soft  luxury  of  the  rich  rugs  had  brought  a 
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flush  of  red  to  a  cheek  which  yet  tingled 
with  the  volleying  of  the  Baltic  raindrops. 

"  Alexis  never  told  me  this  woman  was  so 
beautiful,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  Who  is  she  ? 
She  cannot  be  of  Gonrtland.  Such  a  marvel 
could  not  have  been  hidden  from  me  during 
all  my  stay  there  !  " 

So,  with  his  customary  directness,  he 
addressed  himself  to  making  the  discovery. 

"  My  lady,"  he  said,  "  you  are  our  guest. 
Will  you  deign  to  tell  us  how  more  formally 
we  may  address  you.  You  are  no  Courtlander, 
as  all  may  see  !  " 

"I  am  a  Dane,"  she  answered,  smiling  ;  "  I 
am  called  the  Lady  Theresa.  For  the  present 
let  that  suffice.  I  am  venturing  much  to 
come  to  you  thus  !.  My  father  and  brothers 
built  a  castle  upon  the  Baltic  shore  on 
territory  that  has  been  the  inheritance  of  my 
mother.  Then  came  the  reivers  of  Kernsberg 
and  burned  the  castle  to  the  ground.  They 
burned  it  with  fire  from  cellar  to  roof -tree, 
And  they  slackened  the  fire  with  the  blood 
of  my  nearest  kindred  !  " 

As  she  spoke  Theresa's  eyes  glittered  and 
altered.  The  Prince  thought  that  he  could 
read  easily  the  meaning  of  that  excitement. 
How^  was  he  to  know  all  that  lay  behind  ? 

"  And  so,"  he  said,  "  you  have  no  good- 
will to  the  Princess  Joan  of  Hohenstein — 
and  Oourtland." 

"  Or  to  any  of  her  favourers  ?  "  he  added 
after  a  pause. 

At  the  name  the  grey-headed  man,  who 
had  been  sitting  unmoved  by  the  table  with 
his  elbow  on  the  board,  raised  a  strangely 
wizened  face  to  Theresa's. 

"  What " — he  said,  in  broken  accents, 
stammering  in  his  speech  and  grappling  with 
the  words  as  if,  like  a  wrestler  at  a  fair,  he 
must  throw  each  one  severally — ■''  what— who 
has  a  word  to  say  against  the  Lady  Joan, 
Princess  of  Courtland  ?  Who  wrongs  her 
has  me  to  reckon  with—aye,  were  it  my 
brother  Ivan  himself  !  " 

"Not  I,  certainly,  my  good  Louis," 
answered  Ivan  easily.  "  I  would  not  wrong 
the  lady  by  word  or  deed  for  all  Germany 
from  Bor-Russia  to  the  Rhine-fall !  " 

He  turned  to  Alexis  the  Deacon,  who  was 
at  his  elbow. 

"  Fill  up  his  cup— remember  what  I  bade 
you  !  "  he  said  sharply  in  an  undertone. 

"  His  cup  is  full,  he  will  drink  no  more. 
He  pushes  it  from  him  !  "  answered  Alexis 
in  the  same  half -whisper.  But  neither,  as  it 
seemed,  took  any  particular  pains  to  prevent 
their  words  carrying  to  the  ear  of  Prince 
Louis.   And,  indeed,  they  had  rightly  enough 


judged.  For  the  momentary  flash  of  man- 
hood died  out  on  the  meagre  face.  The  arm 
upon  which  he  had  leaned  swerved  limply 
aside,  and  the  grey  beard  fell  helplessly 
forward  upon  the  table. 

"  So  much  domestic  affection  is  somewhat 
belated,"  smiled  the  Muscovite. 

Prince  Ivan  regarded  Louis  of  Courtland 
with  disgust.  "  Look  at  him  !  Who  can 
w^onder  at  the  lady's  taste  ?  He  is  a  pretty 
Prince  of  a  great  province„  But  if  he  live 
he  will  do  well  enough  to  fill  a  chair  and 
hold  a  2:olden  rod.  Take  him  away, 
Alexis  !  "  ' 

"Nay,"  said  Theresa,  with  quick  alarm, 
"  let  him  stay.  There  are  many  things  to 
speak  of.  We  may  need  to  consult  Prince 
Louis  later." 

"  I  fear  the  Prince  will  not  be  of  great  use 
to  us,"  smiled  Prince  Ivan.  "  If  only  I  had 
known,  I  would  have  conserved  his  princely 
senses  more  carefully.  But,  in  cases  like  his, 
the  light  wine  of  our  country  is  dangerous." 

He  glanced  about  the  pavilion.  The 
servants  had  not  yet  retired. 

"  Convey  his  Highness  to  the  rear,  and 
lay  him  upon  the  powder  barrels  !  "  He 
indicated  with  his  hand  the  array  of  boxes 
and  kegs  piled  in  the  rearward  dusk  of  the 
tent.  The  servitors  did  as  they  were  told; 
they  lifted  Prince  Louis  and  would  have 
carried  him  to  that  grim  couch,  but,  struck 
with  some  peculiarity,  Alexis  the  Deacon 
suddenly  bent  over  the  lax  body  and  thrust 
his  hand  into  the  bosom  of  the  princely  habit, 
now  tarnished  thick  with  wine  stains  and 
the  juice  of  spilled  meats. 

"Excellency,"  he  said,  turning  to  his 
master,  "  the  Prince  is  dead  I  His  heart  does 
not  beat.  It  is  the  stroke  !  I  warned  you 
it  would  come  !  " 

Prince  Ivan  strode  hastily  towards  the 
body  of  Louis  of  Courtland. 

"  Surely  not  ?  "  he  cried,  in  seeming  aston- 
ishment. "  This  may  prove  very  inconvenient. 
Yet,  after  all,  what  does  it  matter  ?  W^ith 
your  assistance,  madam,  the  city  is  ours. 
And  then  what  matters  dead  prince  or  living 
prince  ?  A  garrison  in  every  fort,  a  squadron 
of  good  Cossacks  pricking  across  every  plain, 
a  tax-collector  \\\  every  village — these  are  the 
best  securities  of  princedom.  But,  after  all, 
this  is  like  our  good  Louis.  He  never  did 
anything  at  the  right  time  all  his  life." 

Theresa  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the 
dead  man  as  the  servitors  lowered  him  for 
the  inspection  of  their  lord.  The  weary, 
wrinkled  face  had  been  smoothed  out  as 
with  the  passage  of  a  hand.     Only  the  left 
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corDer  of  the  month  was  drawn  slightly 
down,  but  not  so  mucli  as  to  be  disfiguring. 

*'I  am  glad  he  spoke  of  his  wife  at  the 
last,"  she  murmured.  And  she  added  to 
herself,  "  This  falls  out  well — it  relieves  me 
of  one  necessity." 

"  Spoken  Hke  a  woman  ! "  cried  Prince 
Ivan,  looking  admiringly  at  her.  "  Pray 
forgive  my  bitter  speech,  and  remember  hoAV 
long  I  have  borne  with  this  man's  slavering 
dotardism  ! " 

He  turned  to  the  servitors  and  directed 
them  with  a  motion  of  his  hand  towards  the 
back  of  the  pavilion. 

"  Drop  the  curtain,"  he  said  abruptly. 

And  as  the  silken  folds  dropped  heavily 
down  they  fell  upon  the  career  and  regality 
of  Louis  Prince  of  Courtland,  hereditary 
Defender  of  the  Holy  See. 

The  men  did  not  bear  him  far.  They 
placed  him  upon  the  boxes  of  powder  for 
the  Magraf's  caunon,  which  for  safety  and 
dryness  Ivan  had  ordered  to  be  brought  to 
his  pavilion.  The  dead  man  lay  in  the 
dark,  open-eyed,  as  if  staring  at  the  circling 
shadows  as  the  servitors  moved  athwart  the 
supper  table  at  which  a  woman  sat  eating 
and  drinking  with  her  heart's  enemy. 


Theresa  von  Lynar  sat  directly  opposite 
the  Prince  of  Muscovy.  The  board  sparkled 
with  melloAv  lights  reflected  from  the  lan- 
terns above.  The  servitors  had  departed. 
Only  the  measured  tread  of  the  sentinels 
was  heard  without.     They  were  alone. 

And  then  Theresa  had  spoken.  Very 
fully  she  told  what  she  had  learned  of 
the  defences  of  the  phice,  which  gates  were 
guarded  by  the  Kernsbergers,  wdiich  by  the 
men  of  Plassenburg,  which  by  the  remnants 
of  the  broken  army  of  Courtland.  She  spoke 
in  a  hushed  voice,  the  Prince  sipping  and 
nodding  as  he  looked  into  her  eyes.  She 
gave  the  passwords  of  the  inner  and  outer 
defences,  the  numbers  of  tlie  defenders  at  each 
gate,  the  plans  of  Prince  Conrad  for  bringing 
provisions  up  the  iilla — indeed,  everything 
that  a  besieging  general  needs  to  know. 

And  so  soon  as  she  had  told  tlie  passwords 
the  Prince  asked  her  to  pardon  him  a  mo- 
ment. He  struck  a  silver  bell  and  with 
scarce  a  moment's  delay  Alexis  entered. 

"  Go,"  said  the  Prince  ;  "  send  one  of  our 
fellows  familiar  with  the  speech  of  Courtland 
into  the  city  by  the  Plassenburg  Gate.  The 
passwords  are  '  Henry  the  Lion '  at  the  outer 
gate  and  '  Reinemher'  at  the  inner  port. 
Let  the  man  be  dressed  in  the  habit  of  a 


countryman,  and  carry  with  him  some  wine 
and  provend.  Follow  him  and  report  im- 
mediately." 

While  the  Prince  was  speaking  he  had 
never  taken  his  eyes  off  Theresa  von  Lynar, 
though  he  had  appeared  to  be  regarding 
Alexis  the  Deacon.  Theresa  did  not  blanch. 
Not  a  muscle  of  her  face  quivered.  And 
within  his  Muscovite  heart,  full  of  treachery 
as  an  Qg^  of  meat,  Prince  Ivan  said,  "  She  is 
no  traitress,  this  fair  dame  ;  but  a  simpleton 
with  all  her  beauty.  The  w^onian  is  speaking 
the  truth." 

And  Theresa  was  indeed  speaking  the  truth. 
She  had  expected  some  such  test  and  was 
prepared.  But  she  only  told  the  defenders' 
plans  to  one  man  ;  and  as  for  the  passwords, 
she  had  arranged  with  Boris  that  at  the  earliest 
dawn  these  were  to  be  changed  and  the  forces 
redistributed. 

While  these  two  waited  for  the  return  of 
Alexis,  the  Prince  encouraged  Tlieresa  to 
speak  of  her  wrongs.  He  watched  with 
nodding  approbation  the  sparkle  of  her  eye  as 
she  spoke  of  Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand.  He 
noted  how  she  shut  her  lips  when  Henry  the 
Lion  was  mentioned,  how  her  voice  shook 
as  she  recounted  the  cruel  end  of  her  kin. 

Though  at  ordinary  times  most  sober,  the 
Prince  now  added  cup  to  cup,  and  like  a 
Muscovite  he  grew  more  calmly  bitter  as  the 
wine  mounted  to  his  head.  He  leaned  for- 
ward and  laid  his  hand  upon  his  companion's 
white  wrist,  Theresa  quivered  a  little,  but 
did  not  take  it  away.  The  Prince  was 
becomin g  confidential . 

''  Yes,"  he  said,  leaning  towards  her,  "  you 
have  suffered  great  wrongs,  and  do  well  to 
hate  them  with  the  hate  that  craves  ven- 
geance. But  you  shall  be  satisfied.  To- 
morrow and  for  many  to-morrow's  to-morrows 
you  and  I  shall  have  our  hearts'  desire  upon 
our  enemies.  Yes,  for  many  days.  Sweet — 
sweet  it  shall  be — sweet,  and  very  slow  ;  for 
I,  too,  have  wrongs,  as  you  shall  hear." 

"  Truly,  I  did  well  to  come  to  you  !  "  sighed 
Tlieresa,  giving  her  hand  willingly  into  his. 
He  clasped  her  fingers  and  would  have  kissed 
them  l)ut  for  the  table  between. 

"  You  speak  truth."  He  hissed  the  words 
very  bitterly.  "  Indeed,  you  did  better  than 
well.  I  also  have  wrongs,  and  Ivan  of 
Muscovy  will  show^  you  a  Muscovite 
vengeance  ! 

"  This  Prince  Conrad  of  theirs  baulked  me 
of  my  revenge  and  drove  me  from  the  city. 
Him  will  I  take  and  burn  at  the  stake  in  his 
priest's  robes,  as  if  he  were  saying  mass — or, 
better  still,  in  the  red  of  the  cardinal's  habit 
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with  Ill's  hat  upon  his  head.  And  ere  he  dies  he 
shall  see  his  paramour  carried  to  lier  funeral. 
For  I  will  give  yon  the  life  of  the  woman 
for  whose  sake  he  thwarted  Ivan  of  Mnscovv. 
If  you  will  it,  no  hand  but  yours  sliaU 
have  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  your 
house's  enemy,  Joan  of  Kernsberg.  Is  not 
this  your  vengeance  already  sweet  in  pros- 
pect ?  " 

"  It  is  sweet  indeed  !  "  answered  Theresa. 
"  Your   Highness ! "    said    the    voice    of 
Alexis  at  the  tent  door,  "  am  I  permitted  to 
speak  ? " 

"  Speak  on  !  "  cried  Ivan,  without  relaxing 
his  clasp  upon  the  hand  of  Theresa  von 
Lynar.  Indeed,  momentarily  it  became  a 
grip. 

"The  man  went  safely  through  at  the 
Plassenburg  Gate.  The  passwords  were  cor- 
rect. The  man  who  challenged  spoke  with 
a  Kernsberg  accent !  " 

The  Prince's  grasp  relaxed. 
"  It  is  well,"  he  said.  "  Now  go  to  the 
captains  and  tell  them  to  be  in  their  posts 
about  the  city  according  to  the  plan — the 
main  assault  to  be  delivered  by  the  gate  of 
the  sea.  At  dawn  I  will  be  with  you  !  Go  ! 
Above  all,  do  not  forget  the  passwords—first 
'  Henry  the  Lion  ! '  Then  '  Remember! '  " 
Alexis  the  Deacon  saluted  and  went. 
The  Prince  rose  and  came  about  the  table 
nearer  to  Theresa  von  Lynar.  She  drew  her 
breath  quickly  and  checked  it  as  sharply  with 
a  kind  of  sob.  Her  left  hand  went  to  her 
side  as  naturally  as  a  nun's  to  her  rosary. 
But  it  was  no  rosary  her  fingers  touched. 
The  action  steadied  her,  and  she  threw  back 
her  head  and  smiled  up  at  him  debonairly 
as  though  she  had  no  care  in  the  world. 

Theresa  repeated  the  passwords  slowly  and 
audibly. 

"  '  Henry  the  Lion ! '  '  Remember ! '  Ah  !  " 
(she  broke  off  with  a  laugh)  "lam  not  likely 
to  forget."  Ivan  laid  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder,  glad  to  see  his  ally  so  resolute. 

"  All  in  good  time,"  he  said,  sitting  down 
on  a  stool  at  her  feet  and  taking  her  hand— - 
her  right  hand.  The  other  he  did  not  see. 
Then  he  spoke  confidentially. 

"  One  other  revenge  I  have  which  I  shall 
keep  to  the  last.  It  will  be  as  sweet  to  me 
as  yours  to  you.  I  shall  draw  it  out  linger- 
ingly  that  I  may  drain  all  its  sweetness.  It 
is  to  be  done  upon  the  upstart  springald 
whom  the  Princess  Margaret  had  the  bad 
taste  to  prefer  to  me.  Not  that  I  cared  a 
jot  for  the  Princess.  My  taste  is  far  other  " 
(here  he  looked  up  tenderly)  ;  "  but  the 
Princess  I  must  wed- -as  maid  or  widow  I 


care  not.  I  take  her  provinces,  not  herself  ; 
and  these  must  be  mine  by  right  of  fief  and 
succession  as  well  as  by  right  of  conquest. 
After  that  the  way  is  clear.  The  piece  of 
carrion  wliich  men  called  by  a  prince's  name 
was  carried  behind  that  curtain  a  while  ago. 
Conrad  the  priest,  who  is  a  man,  shall  die 
like  a  man.  And  I,  Ivan,  and  Holy  Russia 
shall  enter  in.  By  the  right  of  Maigaret, 
sole  heir  of  Courtland,  city  and  province 
shall  be  mine  ;  Kernsberg  shall  be  mine  ; 
Hohenstein  shall  be  mine.  Then  mayhap 
I  may  try  a  fall  for  Plassenburg  and  the 
Mark  with  the  Executioner's  Son  and  his 
little  housewife.  But  sweeter  than  all  shall 
be  my  revenge  upon  the  man  I  hate— upon 
him  who  took  his  betrothed  wife  from  Ivan 
of  Muscovy." 

"  Ah,"  said  Theresa  von  Lynar,  "  it  will 
indeed  be  sweet  !  And  what  shall  be  your 
worthy  and  terrible  revenge  ?  " 

"  I  have  thought  of  it  long— I  have  turned 
it  over,  this  and  that  I  have  thought  of— the 
smearing  with  honey  and  thereafter  the 
anthill,  of  trepanning  and  the  worms  on  the 
brain— but  I  have  thought  at  last  of  some- 
thing that  will  make  the  ears  of  the  world 
tingle " 

He  leaned  forward  and  whispered  into  the 
ear  of  Theresa  von  Lynar  the  terrible  death 
he  had  prepared  for  her  only  son.  She 
nodded  calmly  as  she  listened,  but  a  wonder- 
ful joy  lit  up  the  woman's  face. 

"I  am  glad  I  came  hither,"  she  mur- 
mured ;  "  this  is  worth  it  all." 

Prince  Ivan  took  her  hand  in  both  of  his 
and  pressed  it  fondly. 

And  you  shall  be  gladder  yet,"  he  said. 
"My  Lady  Theresa,  I  have  something  to 
say.  I  had  not  thought  that  there  lived  in 
the  world  any  woman  so  like-minded,  even 
as  I  knew  not  that  there  lived  any  woman  so 
beautiful.  Together  you  and  I  might  rule 
the  world.     Shall  it  be  together  ?  " 

"But,  Prince  Ivan,"  she  interposed  quickly, 
but  still  smiling  graciously,  "  what  is  this  ? 
I  thought  you  were  set  on  wedding  the 
Princess  Margaret.  You  were  to  make  her 
first  widow  and  then  wife." 

"  Theresa,"  he  said,  looking  amorously  up 
at  her,  "  I  w^ed  for  a  kingdom.  But  I  marry 
the  woman  who  is  my  mate.  It  is  our 
custom.  To  you  I  must  give  the  left  hand, 
it  is  true,  but  with  it  the  heart,  my 
Theresa!" 

He  was  on  his  knees  before  her  now,  still 
clasping  her  hand. 

"  You  consent  ?  "  he  said,  with  triumph 
already  in  his  tone. 


The  password,   Prince— do  not  forget  the  password !     You  will  need  it  to-night ! 
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"  I  do  not  saj  you  nay  !  "  she  answered, 
with  a  sigh. 

He  kissed  her  hand  and  rose  to  his  feet. 
He  would  have  taken  her  in  his  arms,  but  a 
noise  in  the  pavihon  disturbed  him.  He 
went  quickly  to  the  curtain  and  peeped 
through. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  he  said,  "  only  the  men 
come  to  fetch  the  powder  for  the  Margraf 's 
cannon.  But  tbe  night  speeds  apace.  In  an 
hour  w^e  assault." 

With  an  eager  look  on  his  face  he  came 
nearer  to  her. 

"  Theresa,"  he  said,  "  a  soldier's  wooing 
must  needs  be  brisk  and  speedy.  Yours  and 
mine  yet  swifter  !  Our  revenge  beckons  us. 
Do  you  abide  here  till  I  return — with  those 
good  friends  whose  names  we  have  men- 
tioned. But  now,  ere  I  go  forth,  pledge  me 
your  love.  This  is  our  true  betrothal  Say, 
'  I  love  you,  Ivan  ! '  that  I  may  keep  it  in  my 
heart  till  my  return  !  " 

He  would  have  taken  her  in  his  arms,  but 
Theresa  turned  quickly,  finger  on  lip.  She 
looked  anxiously  towards  the  back  of  the 
tent  where  lay  the  dead  prince.  "  Hush  !  " 
she  said,  "  I  hear  something  !  " 

Then  she  smiled  upon  liim-a  sudden 
radiance  like  sunshine  through  rain  clouds. 

"  Come  with  me  —I  am  afraid  of  the 
dark  !  "  she  said,  almost  like  a  child.  For 
great  is  the  guile  of  woman  when  her  all  is 
at  stake. 

Theresa  \'on  Lynar  opened  the  latch  of  a 
horn  laiitern  which  dangled  at  a  pole  and 
took  the  caudle  in  her  left.  Then  she  gave 
her  right  hand  with  a  certain  gesture  of 
surrender  to  Prince  Ivan. 

"  Come  !  "  she  murmured,  and  led  him 
within  the  inner  pavilion.  A  dim  light  sifted 
through  tbe  open  flap  by  which  the  men  had 
gone  out  with  their  load  of  powder.  Day 
was  breaking  and  a  broad  crimson  bar  lay 
across  the  path  of  the  yet  uiirisen  sun. 
Theresa  and  Prince  Ivan  stood  beside  the 
dead.  He  had  been  roughly  thrown  down 
on  the  pile  of  rough  boxes  which  contained 
the  powder  manufactured  by  the  Margraf's 
alchemysts  according  to  the  famous  receipt 
of  Bartholdus  Schwartz.  The  lid  of  the 
largest  chest  stood  open,  as  if  the  men  were 
returning  for  yet  another  burden. 

*'  Quick  !  "  she  said,  "  here  in  the  presence 
of  the  dead,  I  will  whisper  it  here,  here  and 
not  elsewhere." 

She  brought  him  round  with  the  gentle 
compulsion  of  her  hand  till  he  stood  in  a 
little  angle  where  the  red  light  of  the  dawn 
shone  on  his  dark  and  liandsome  face.     Then 


she  put  an  arm  strong  as  a  wrestler's  about 
him,  pinioning  him  where  he  stood.  Yet 
the  gracious  smile  on  the  woman's  lips  held 
him  acquiescent  and  content. 

She  bent  her  head. 

"  Listen,"  she  said,  "  this  have  I  never 
done  for  any  man— no,  not  so  much  as  this  ! 
xlnd  for  you  will  I  do  much  more.  Prince 
I\'an,  you  speak  true— deatli  alone  must  part 
you  and  me.  You  ask  me  for  a  love  pledge. 
f  will  give  it.  Ivan  of  Muscovy,  you  have 
plotted  death  and  torture  —the  dealh  of  the 
innocent.  Listen  !  I  am  the  wife  of  Henry 
of  Kernsberg,  the  mother  of  the  lad  Maurice 
von  Lynar  whom  ye  would  slay  by  horrid 
devices.  Prince,  truly  you  and  I  shall  die 
together — and  the  time  is  7ioiv !  " 

Vehemently  for  his  life  struggled  Prince 
Ivan,  twisting  like  a  serpent,  and  crying, 
"  Help  !  Help  !  Treachery  !  Witch,  let  me 
go,  or  I  will  stab  you  where  you  stand." 
Once  his  hand  touched  his  dagger-hilt.  But 
before  he  could  draw  it  there  came  a  sound 
of  rushing  feet.  The  forms  of  many  men 
stumbled  up  out  of  the  gleaming  blood-red 
of  the  dawn. 

Then  Theresa  von  Lynar  laughed  aloud 
as  she  field  him  in  her  grasp. 

''The  password.  Prince— do  not  forget  the 
password  !  You  will  need  it  to-night.  I, 
Theresa,  have  not  forgotten.  It  is "'  Henrij 
Ih"  Lion  !  Remernher  .^ '  " 

And  Tlieresa  dropped  the  naked  candle 
slie  had  been  holding  aloft  into  the  great 
chest  of  dull  black  grains  which  stood  open 
by  her  side. 


And  after  that  it  mattered  little,  though 
at  the  same  moment  beyond  the  Alia  the 
trumpets  of  Hugo  Prince  of  Plassenburg 
blew  their  first  blast. 


CHAPTER   LIII. 

THE    HEAT)    OF   THE    CHUKCH   VISIBLE. 

''So,"  said  Pope  Sixtus  amicably,  "your 
brother  was  killed  by  the  great  explosion 
of  Friar  Roger's  powder  in  the  camp  of 
the  enemy  !  Truly,  as  I  have  often  said, 
God  is  not  with  the  Greek  Church.  They 
are  schismatics  !  " 

He  was  a  little  boi'ed  with  this  young 
man  from  the  North,  and  l)egan  to  remember 
the  various  distractions  which  were  waiting 
him  in  his  own  private  wing  of  the  Vatican. 
Still,  the  Church  needed  such  young  w^ar-gods 
as  this  Prince  Conrad.      There  were  signs. 
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too,  that  in  a  little  she  might  need  them  even 
more. 

The  Pope's  mind  travelled  fast.  He  had 
a  way  of  murmuring  broken  sentences  to 
himself  which  to  his  intimates  showed  how- 
far  his  thoughts  had  wandered. 

It  was  the  Vatican  gardens  in  the  month 
of  April.  Holy  Week  had  passed,  and  the 
mind  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ  dwelt  contentedly 
upon  the  great  gifts  and  offerings  which 
liad  flowed  into  his  treasury.  Conrad  could 
not  have  arri ved  more  opportunely.  Beneath , 
the  eye  travelled  over  the  hundred  churches 
of  Rome  and  the  red  roofs  of  her  palaces  -  - 
to  the  Tiber  no  longer  tawny,  but  well-nigh 
as  blue  as  the  Alia  itself';  then  further 
still  to  the  grey  Campagna  and  the  blue 
Alban  Hills. 

Beyond  answering  questions  Conrad  said 
little  in  answer  to  his  companion.  He  was 
too  greatly  astonished  by  what  lie  heard. 
He  had  expected  a  saint,  and  he  had  found 
himself  talking  politics  and  scandal  with  an 
Italian  prince. 

He  looked  down  upon  an  excavation  over 
which  thousands  of  men  crawled,  thick  as 
ants  about  a  mound  when  you  thrust 
your  stick  among  their  piled  pine-needles 
on  Isle  Riigen.  Already  at  more  than  one 
point  massive  walls  began  to  rise.  Architects 
with  parchment  rolls  in  tlieir  hands  went  to 
and  fro  talking  to  overseers  and  foremen 
of  the  works.  The.  architects  were  clad  in 
black  cloaks  reaching  below  the  waist,  and 
making  inky  blots  on  the  white  earth  which 
contrasted  with  the  striped  blouses  of  the 
overseers  and  the  naked  bodies  and  red  loin- 
cloths of  tlie  workmen. 

Conrad  blessed  his  former  sojourns  in 
Italy  whicli  had  enabled  liim  to  follow  the 
fast-running  river  of  the  Pontiff's  half- 
unconscious  meditation.  This  was  couclied 
not  in  crabbed,  monkisli  I^atin,  but  in  the 
free  Italic  to  which  as  a  boy  tlie  Head  of 
the  Clinrch  liad  been  accustomed. 

"So  your  brother  is  dead  !--(Yes,  yes,  he 
told  me  before).  xVnd  a  blessing  of  (iod, 
too  !  I  nciver  liked  my  brothers.  Nephews 
and  nieces  are  bettei',  so  be  they  are  handsome. 
What,  you  have  none  ?  Tlien  you  are  the 
heir  to  the  kingdom  -you  must  marry — you 
must  marry  !  " 

Conrad  snddenly  flnshed  fiery  red. 

"  Holy  Father,"  he  said  nervously,  his 
eyes  on  the  Alban  Hills,  "it  was  concerning 
this  that  I  made  pilgi'image  to  Rome  -that  I 
might  consult  your  Holiness  !  " 

The  Pontiff'  nodded  amicably  and  looked 
al)out  him.     At  the  far  end  of  the  garden,  in 


a  creeper-enclosed  arbour  similar  to  that  in 
which  they  sat,  the  Pope's  personal  atten- 
dants congregated.  These  were  mostly  gay 
young  men  in  particoloured  raiment,  who 
jested  and  laughed  without  much  regard  for 
appearances,  or  at  all  fearing  the  displeasure 
of  the  Church's  Head.  As  Conrad  looked, 
one  of  them  stood  up  and  tossed  over  the 
wall  a  delicately  folded  missive,  winged  like 
a  dart  and  tied  with  a  riband  of  fluttering 
blue.  Then,  the  moment  afterwards,  from 
beneath  came  tlie  sound  of  girlish  laughter, 
whereat  all  the  young  men,  save  one,  craned 
their  necks  over  the  wall  and  shouted  jests 
down  to  the  unseen  ladies  on  the  balcony 
beneath. 

All  save  one — and  he,  a  tall, stern-faced,  dark 
young  man  in  a  plain  black  soutane,  walked 
up  and  down  in  the  sun,  with  his  eyes  on  the 
ground  and  his  hands  knotting  themselves 
behind  his  back.  The  Angers  were  twisting 
nervously  in  and  out,  and  he  pui'sed  his  lips 
in  meditation.  He  did  not  waste  even  one 
contemptuous  glance  on  the  riotous  crew  in 
the  arbour. 

"  Aha —  you  came  to  consult  me  about 
your  marriage,"  chuckled  the  Holy  Father. 
"  AVell,  what  have  you  been  doing  ?  Young 
blood -young  blood  !  Well,  once  I  was 
young  myself.  But  young  blood,  when  it  is 
rich,  must  pay.  I  am  your  father  confessor. 
Now  proceed.  (This  may  be  useful— better, 
better,  better  !)." 

And  with  a  wholly  different  air  of  interest 
the  Pope  poured  himself  a  glass  of  the  rich 
wine  and  leaned  back,  contemplating  the 
young  man  with  a  sort  of  paternal  kindliness. 
Tlie  thought  that  he  had  certain  peccadillos 
to  confess  w^as  a  relish  to  tlie  rich  Sicilian 
vintage,  and  created,  as  it  were,  a  common 
interest  between  them.  For  the  first  time 
Pope  Sixtus  felt  thoroughly  at  ease  with  his 
guest. 

^  "  I  have,  indeed,  mncli  to  confess.  Holy 
Pitther  much  that  I  could  not  pour  into  any 
ears  but  tliine." 

"  Yes- -yes  -I  am  all  attention,"  murmured 
the  I^ontiff',  his  ears  pi'icking  and  twitching 
with  anticipation,  and  his  famous  likeness 
to  a  goat  coming  out  in  his  face.  "  Go  on  ! 
Go  on,  my  son.  Confession  is  the  breathing 
health  of  the  soul  !  (If  this  young  man 
can  tell  me  auglit  I  do  not  know-  by  Peter, 
I  will  make  liim  my  private  chaplain  !)." 

Then  Conrad  summoned  up  all  his  courage 
and  put  his  soul's  sickness  into  the  sentence 
which  he  had  been  conning  all  the  way  from 
tlie  city  of  (^ourtland. 

"  My  fathei',"  he  said,  very  low,  his  head 
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bent  down,  "  I,  wlio  am  a  priest,  have  loved 
tlie  Ladj  Joan,  mj  brother's  wife  !  " 

"  Ha,"  said  Sixtus,  pursing  his  Hps,  "  that 
is  bad  —  very  bad.  (Bones  of  Saint 
Anthony  !  I  did  not  think  he  had  the  spirit !) 
Penance  must  be  done — penance  and  pay- 
ment !  But  hath  the  matter  been  secret  ? 
There  has,  I  hope,  been  no  open  scandal  ; 
and  of  course  it  cannot  continue  now  that 
your  brother  is  dead.  While  he  was  alive, 
all  was  well ;  but  dead — oh,  that  is  different ! 
You  have  now  no  cloak  for  your  sin  !  Such 
open  sores  do  the  Church  grievous  harm  ! 
I  have  always  avoided  such  myself  !  " 

The  young  man  listened  with  a  swiftly 
lowering  brow. 

"  Holy  Father,"  he  said,  "  I  think  you 
mistake  me.  I  spoke  not  of  sin  committed. 
The  Princess  Joan  is  pure  as  an  angel, 
unstained  by  evil  or  the  thought  of  it ! 
She  sits  above  the  reach  of  scandalous 
tongues  !  " 

("  Humph — what,  then,  is  the  man  talking 
about  ?  Some  cold  northern  snow-drift  I 
Strange,  strange  !  For  a  moment  I  thought 
\q  had  been  a  lad  of  spirit ! ") 

But  aloud  Sixtus  said,  with  a  surprised 
accent,  "  Then  W'hy  do  you  come  to  me  ?  " 

"  Sire,  I  am  a  priest,  and  even  the  thought 
of  love  is  sin  !  " 

"  Tut-tut ;  you  are  a  prince-cardinal.  In 
Eome  that  is  a  very  different  thing  !  " 

He  turned  half  round  in  his  seat  and 
looked  with  a  certain  indulgent  fondness 
upon  the  group  of  gay  young  men  who  were 
conducting  a  battle  of  flowers  with  the 
laughing  girls  beneath  them.  Two  of  them 
had  laid  hold  of  another  by  the  legs  and  were 
holding  him  over  the  trellised  balcony  that 
he  might  kiss  a  girl  whom  her  companions 
w^ere  elevating  from  below  for  a  hke  purpose. 
As  their  young  lips  met  the  Pontiff  slapped 
his  purple  silk  on  his  thigh  and  laughed  aloud. 

"  Ah,  rascals,  merry  rascals  !  "  (Here  he 
sighed.)  "  What  it  is  to  be  young  !  Take  an 
old  man's  advice,  *Live  while  you  are  young.' 
Yes,  live  and  leave  penance  alone,  for  old  age 
is  sufficient  penance  in  itself.  (Tut— what 
am  I  saying  ?  Let  his  pocket  do  penance  !) 
He  who  kissed  was  my  nephew  Girolamo, 
ever  the  flower  of  the  flock,  my  dear 
Girolamo.  I  think  you  said.  Prince  Conrad, 
that  you  were  a  cardinal.  Well,  most  of 
these  young  men  are  cardinals  (or  will  be,  so 
soon  as  I  can  get  the  wherewi'thal  to  set 
them  up.  They  spend  too  much  money,  the 
rascals  !)." 

"  These  are  cardinals  ?  And  priests  ? 
queried  Conrad,  vastly  astonished. 


The  Holy  Father  nodded  and  took  another 
sip  of  the  perfumed  Sicilian. 

"To  be  a  cardinal  is  naught,"  he  said 
calmly.  "  It  is  a  step — nothing  more.  The 
high  road  of  advancement,  the  spirit  of  the 
time.  When  I  have  princedoms  for  them 
all,  why,  they  must  marry  and  settle — raise 
dynasties,  found  princely  houses.  So  it 
shall  be  with  you,  son  Conrad.  For  see 
how  the  matter  stands.  Your  brother  was 
alive — Prince  of  Courtland — married  to  this 
fair  lady  (what  was  her  name  ?  Yes,  yes, 
Joanna).  You,  a  younger  son,  must  be 
provided  for,  the  Church  supported.  There- 
fore you  received  that  which  w^as  the 
hereditary  right  of  your  family — the  usual 
payments  to  Holy  Church  being  made. 
You  were  Archbishop,  Cardinal,  Prince  of 
the  Faith.  In  time  you  would  have  been 
Elector  of  the  Empire  and  my  assessor  at  the 
Imperial  Diet.  That  was  your  course.  What 
harm,  then,  that  you  should  make  love  to  your 
brother's  wife  ?  Natui-al^ — perfectly  natural. 
Fortunate,  indeed,  that  you  had  a  brother  so 
complaisant " 

"Sir,"  said  Conrad,  half  rising  from  his 
seat,  "  I  have  already  had  the  honour  of 
informing  you ^" 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  forgot—pardon  an  old  man. 
(Ah,  the  rascal,  would  he  ?  Served  him 
right !    Ha, ha !  well  smitten — a  good  girl !)." 

Another  had  tried  the  trick  of  being  held 
over  the  balcony,  but  this  time  the  maiden 
below  was  coy,  and,  instead  of  a  kiss,  the  youth 
had  received  only  a  sound  smack  on  the  cheek 
fairly  struck  wdth  the  palm  of  a  walling  hand. 

"  Yes,  I  remember.  It  was  but  a  sin  of 
the  soul.  (Stupid  fellow !  stupid  fellow ! 
Girolamo  is  the  true  Delia  Rovere.  He 
would  not  have  been  served  so.)  Yes,  a  sin 
of  the  soul.  And  now  you  wish  to  marry  ? 
Well,  I  will  receive  back  your  hat.  I  will 
annul  your  orders — the  usual  payments  being 
made,  of  course.  I  have  so  many  expenses 
— my  building,  the  decorations  of  my  chapel, 
these  young  rascals — ah,  little  do  you  know 
the  difficulties  of  a  Pope.  But  whom  do  you 
wish  to  marry  ?  What,  your  brother's 
widow^  ?     Ah,  that  is  bad — why  could  you 

not  be  content ?     Pardon,  your  pardon, 

my  mind  is  again  w^andering. 

"  Tsvt — Isut — this  is  a  sad  business,  a 
matter  infinitely  more  difficult,  forbidden  by 
the  Church .  Wliat  ?  They  parted  at  the 
church  door  ?  A  wench  of  spirit,  I  declare. 
I  doubt  not  something  like  that  one  who 
smote  Pietro  just  now.  I  wonder  not  at 
you,  saving  at  your  moderation — that  is,  if 
you  speak  the  truth." 
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"I  do  speak  tlie  trutli !"  said  Conrad,  with 
nortlierii  directness,  liegiunino;  to  Husk  again. 

^' Gently— gently,"  smiled  Sixtns  ;  "there 
are  many  minutes  in  a  year,  many  people 
make  a  world.  I  have  never  seen  a  man  like 
yon  before.  Be  patient,  then,  with.  me.  I  am 
giving  yon  a  great  deal  of  my  time.  It  w^ill 
be  diihcvdt,  this  marriage — difficult,  but  not 
impossible.  Peter's  coffers  are  \ery  empty, 
my  son." 

The  Pontiff  paused  to  give  Conrad  time 
to  speak. 

"  1  will  payinto  the  treasury  of  tlie  Holy 
Father  on  the  day  of  my  marriage  a  hundred 
thousand  ducats,"  said  Conrad,  blushing 
deeply.     It  seemed  like  bribing  God. 

The  Vicegerent  of  Christ  stretclied  out  a 
smooth  white  hand,  and  his  smile  was  idmost 
as  gracious  as  when  he  turned  it  n])on  his 
iiephe  w  G  irolam o . 

"  Spoken  like  a  true  prince,"  he  cried,  "  a 
son  of  the  Church  indeed  !  Her  works  -  the 
propagation  of  the  Faitli,  the  Holy  Office — 
these  shall  benefit  by  yonr  generosity." 

He  turned  about  again  and  beckoned  to 
the  tall  young  man  in  the  black  soutane. 

"  Guliano,  come  hither  !  "  he  cried,  and  as 
the  young  man  came  he  explained  in  his  low 
tones,  "  My  nephew  ;  a  dull  dog,  but  will  be 
great.  He  throttled  a  ruffian  who  attacked 
him  on  the  street ;  so,  one  day,  he  will  choke 
this  Italy  between  his  hands.  He  will  sit  in 
this  chair.  Ah,  there  is  one  thing  that  I 
am  thankful  for,  and  it  is  that  I  shall  be 
dead  when  our  Julian  is  Pope.  I  know  not 
where  I  shall  be — but  anything  were  prefer- 
able to  being  in  Eome  under  Julian — purga- 
tory or Yes,  my  dear  nephew,  this  is 

Prince  Conrad  of  Courtland  !  You  are  to 
go  and  prepare  documents  concerning  this 
noble  prince.  I  will  instruct  you  as  to  their 
nature  presently.  Await  me  in  the  hither 
library." 

The  young  man  had  been  looking  steadily 
at  Conrad  while  his  uncle  was  speaking.  It 
was  a  firm  and  manly  look,  but  there  was 
cruelty  lurking  in  the  eyes  and  in  the  curve 
of  the  upper  lip.  Guliano  della  Rovere 
looked  more  condottiere  than  priest.  Never- 
theless, without  a  word  he  bowed  and 
retired. 

When  he  was  gone  the  Pope  sat  a  moment 
absorbed  in  thought. 

"  I  will  send  him  to  Courtland  with  you. 
(Yes,  yes,  he  is  staunch  and  to  be  trusted 
with  money.)  He  will  marry  you  and  bring 
back  the—the—benefaction.  '  Your  hand, 
my  son.  I  am  an  old  man  and  need  help. 
Alay  you  be  happy  !     Live  well  and  honour 


Holy  Church.  Be  not  too  nice.  The  com- 
mons like  not  a  precisian.  And,  besides, 
you  cannot  live  your  youth  over.  Girolamo! 
Girolamo  !  Where  is  tliat  rascal  ?  Ah,  theie 
you  are.  I  saw  you  kiss  yonder  pretty  mii.x  ! 
Shame,  sir,  shame  !  You  shall  do  penance— 
I  myself  will  prescribe  it.  What  kept  you 
so  long  when  I  called  you  ?  Some  fresh 
rascality,  I  will  wager  !  " 

"Xo,  my  father,"  said  Girolamo  readily. 
"  I  went  to  the  dungeons  of  the  Holy  Office 
to  see  if  they  liad  finished  with  that  rantirg 
philosopher  wlio  stirred  up  the  peop.e 
yesterday  !  " 

"Well, and  have  they?"  asked  the  Pontiff. 

"  Yes,  the  fellow  has  confessed  tliat  six 
thousand  pieces  are  hidden  under  the  hearth- 
stone of  liis  country  house.  So  all  is  Avell 
ended.     He  is  to  be  burned  to-morrow." 

"  G  ood  — good.  So  perish  all  Jews,  heretics, 
and  enen)ies  of  Holy  Church  !  "  said  Pope 
Sixtus  piously.  "  And  now  I  bid  you  adieu, 
son  Coiu'ad  !  You  set  out  to  -  morrow. 
The  papers  shall  be  ready.  A  hundred 
thousand  ducats,  I  think  you  said — and  the 
fees  for  secularisation.  These  will  amount 
to  fifty  thousand  more.  Is  it  not  so,  my 
son  ? " 

Conrad  bowed  assent.  He  thought  it  was 
well  that  (Vmrtland  was  rich  and  that  his 
brother  Louis  had  been  a  careful  man. 

"  Good^ — good,  my  son.  You  are  a  true 
standard-bearer  of  the  Church.  I  will  throw 
in  a  perpetual  indulgence — with  blanks  which 
you  may  fill  up.  No,  do  not  refuse  !  You 
think  that  you  will  never  want  it  because  you 
do  not  now^     But  you  may— you  may  !  " 

He  stretched  out  his  hand,  the  blessed  ring 
of  Saint  Peter  shone  upon  it.  Conrad  fell 
on  his  knees. 

'Tater  Domini  mstri  Jesu  Ghristi  henedicat 
te  in  omni  benedictione  sjiiriUiali,     Aynen  !  " 


EPILOGUE  OF  EXPLICATION 

It  was  the  morning  of  a  white  day.  The 
princely  banner  flew  from  every  tow^er  in 
Castle  Kernsberg,  for  that  day  it  was  to  lose 
a  duchess  and  gain  a  duke.  It  was  Joan's 
second  wedding  day — the  day  of  her  first 
marriage. 

Never  had  the  little  hill  tow^n  seen  so  brave 
a  gathering  since  the  northern  princes  laid 
Henry  the  Lion  in  his  grave.  In  the  great 
vault  where  he  slept  tliere  was  a  new  tomb,  a 
plain  marble  slab  with  the  inscription — 

*'  ^beresa,  wife  ot  'toenri^, 

Duftc  of  Ikevnsdera  anl>  Ijobcnatein/' 
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And  nnrlerneatli,  and  in  Latin,  tlie  words    - 

''AFTER   THE    TEMPEST,     PEAOE  !  " 

For  sbrans^elj  enougli,  bj  the  wonder  of 
Providence  or  some  freak  of  the  exploding 
powder,  they  had  found  Theresa  fallen  where 
she  had  stood,  blackened  but  scarce  marred 
in  face  or  figure.  So  from  the  burnt-out 
hell  by  the  Alia  side  they  had  brought  lier 
here,  that  at  the  last  she  might  rest  near 
the  man  whom  her  soul  loyed. 

And  as  thej  moved  awav  and  left  her,  little 
Johannes  Rode,  the  scholar,  munnured  the 
woi'ds,  "  PiM  iempp>^iaUm,  t/ranquillUas  !  " 

Prince  (^)nrad  heard  him,  and  he  it  was 
who  had  them  engrayen  on  her  tomb. 

But  on  tin's  morning  of  gladness  only  Joan 
thought  of  the  dead  woman. 

"  To-day  I  will  do  the  thing  she  wished," 
the  Duchess  thought,  as  she  looked  from  the 
window  towards  her  father's  tomb.  ''  She 
would  take  nothing  for  herself,  yet  shall  her 
son  sit  in  my  place  and  rule  where  his  father 
ruled.  I  am  glad  !  " 
Here  she  blushed. 

"  Yet,  why  should  I  thus  vaunt  me  ?  It 
is  no  sacrifice,  for  I  shall  be— what  I  would 
rather  a  thousand  times  be.  Small  thanks, 
then,  that  I  give  freely  that  which  is  w^orth 
nothing  to  me  now  !  " 

And,  with  tlie  arm  that  had  wielded  a  sword 
so  often  and  so  valiantly,  Joan  the  bride 
went  on  arraying  her  hair  and  making  her 
beautiful  for  the  eyes  of  her  lord. 

"  My  lord  !  "  she  said,  and  again  with  a 
diiferent  accent,  "  My  lord  !  " 

And  when  these  her  living  eyes  met  those 
others  in  the  Venice  mirror,  lo  !  either  pair 
was  smiling  a  new  smile. 

***** 
Meantime,  beneath  in  her  chamber,  the 
Princess  Margaret  was  at  her  favourite  pas- 
time of  making  her  husband's  life  a  burden 
to  him — or,  rather,  first  quarrelling  with  him 
and  the  next  moment  throwing  her  arms 
about  his  neck  in  a  passion  of  remorse. 
For  that  is  the  wont  of  dainty  Princess 
Margarets  when  they  are  sick  and  know  not 
yet  w^hat  aileth  them. 

"Maurice,"  she  was  saying,  "is  it  not 
enough  to  make  me  throw  myself  over  the 
battlements  that  they  should  all  forsake  me, 
on  this  day  of  all  others,  when  you  are  to  be 
made  a  Duke  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope's 
Legate  and  the  Emperor's  ^//^r— -what  is  it  ? 
—A  Iter  Ego  ?  What  a  silly  word  !  And  you 
might  have  told  it  to  me  prettily  and  with- 
out laughing.  Yes,  you  did,  and  you  also 
are  in  league  against  me.     And  I  will  not 


go  to  the  wedding  :  no,  not  if  Joan  were  to 
beg  of  me  on  her  knees  !  I  will  not  have 
any  of  these  minxes  to  do  my  hair.  Nay, 
do  not  you  touch  it.  I  am  nobody,  "it 
seems,  and  Joan  everytliing.  Joan^Joan  ! 
It  is  Joan  this  and  Joan  that  !  Tush,  I  am 
sick  of  you  and  your  Joans. 

"  She  gives  up  the  duchy  to  us,  does  she  ? 
Well,  that  is  no  great  gift.  She  is  getting 
Courtland  for  it,  and  my  brother.  Even  he 
will  not  love  me  any  more  now.  He  is  like 
the  rest.  He  eats,  drinks,  sleeps,  wakes, 
talks  notliing  but  Joan.  He  is  silent,  and 
thinks  Joan.  So,  I  believe,  do  you.  You 
are  only  soi'ry  that  she  did  not  love  von 
l)est  ! 

"  Well,  if  you  arp  her  brother,  I  do  not 
care.  Who  was  speaking  about  marrying 
her  ?  And,  at  any  rate,  you  did  not  know 
then  that  she  was  your  sister.  You  miij^ht 
very  well  have  loved  her.  And  I  believe 
you  did.  You  do  not  love  me,  at  all 
events.     That  I  do  know  ! 

"No,  I  will  not  'hush,'  nor  will  I  come 
upon  your  knee  and  be  petted.  I  am  not  a 
baby  !  '  What  is  the  matter  betwixt  me  and 
the  mailens  ? '  If  you  had  let  me  explain 
I  would  have  told  you  long  ago.  But  I 
never  get  speaking  a  word.  I  am  not  crying, 
and  I  shall  cry  if  I  choose!  Oh,  yes,  I  will 
tell  you,  Duke  Maurice,  if  you  care  to  hear, 
why  I  am  angry  with  the  maids.  Well, 
then,  first  it  was  that  Anna  Pappenheim. 
She  tugged  my  hair  out  by  the  roots  in 
handf uls,  and  when  I  scolded  her  for  it  I  saw 
there  were  tears  in  her  eyes.  I  asked  her 
why,  and  for  long  she  would  not  tell  me. 
Then  all  at  once  she  acknowledged  that  she 
had  promised  to  marry  that  great  overgrown 
chimney-pot,  Captain  Boris,  and  must  hie 
her  to  Plassenburg,  '  if  I  pleased:  I  did  not 
please,  and  when  I  said  that  surely  Martha 
was  not  so  foolish  thus  to  throw^  herself  away, 
the  wretched  Marthe  came  in  bawling  and 
wringing  hands,  and  owned  that  she  was  in 
like  case  with  Boris. 

"  So  I  sent  them  out  very  quickly,  being 
justly  angry  that  they  should  thus  desert  me. 
And  I  called  for  Thora  of  Bornholm,  and 
began  easing  my  mind  concerning  their 
ingratitude,  when  the  Swede  said  calmly, 
*  I  fear  me,  madam,  I  am  not  able  to  find 
any  fault  with  Anna  and  Martha.  For  I  am 
even  as  they,  or  worse.  I  have  been  married 
more  than  six  months.' 

"  *  And  to  whom  ?  '  I  cried  ;  '  tell  me,  and 
he  shall  hang  as  surely  as  I  am  a  Princess  of 
Courtland.'     For  I  was  somewhat  disturbed. 

" '  To-day  your  Highness  is  Duchess  of 


JOAN    OF   THE  SWORD. 


()7l 


'''Fear  not,   bc'loved,'  he  said,      'Ik'  .loan   («>  inc.   and   /  will   l>e  >(Mir 
Sword  Hand  I  '  " 


Kernsberg,'  said  tlic  minx,  as  calmly  as  if  afc 
sacrament.  '  j\Iy  lHisl)an(rs  name  is  Joliaiiiies 
Rode  ! ' 

''  And  now,  wlien  I  ha\e  told  you,  instead 
of  being  sorry  for  me,  yon  do  nothing  but 
laugh.  I  will  indeed  Ibng  me  over  the 
window  !  '' 

And    the  herj  little   Princess   ran   to   the 


]  \\  indnw  and  preieuilcd  lo  cast 
;  herself  lica'llong.  Ihit  her 
husband  did  not  iiionc.  IK;, 
s,U)()(l  Icanini:  against  tlu^ 
manlclshelf  and  smiling  at 
!  her  (jiu'dly  and  with  the 
wisdom  of  lo\('  in  liis  eyes. 

llrai'ing  no  rnsh  of  anx'ous 
feet,  and  finding  no  I'estrain- 
iim'  ai"m  cast  about  hei', 
Mai'u'arcl  (nrne(|  and  with 
ircsh  liiv  in  her  gesture 
slamjx'd  her  foot  at  .Maui'ice. 
"  Thai  just  jti'o\('s  it  I 
Little  do  yon  care  whether  or 
no  I  kill  myself.  Vou  wish 
I  w<»uld,  so  that  you  might 
many  s(tmebody  else  I  ^'ou 
dare  n<d  <leny  it  I  " 

Maui'iee  knew  better  tlian 
t<»  deny  it,  noi'  did  he  nio\'e 
till  the  Princess  had  cast  her- 
self down  on  the  coverlet 
and  sobhc<l  her  lieart  ont, 
with  her  face  in  the  ])illow 
and  hei'  hair  sj)raying  in 
linked  tendrils  about,  her 
white  iK'ck  and  shouldei's. 
Hien  he  went  gciuly  to  hei' 
and  laid  his  hand  on  her  head, 
;  r<'L:'a  I'd  less  of  the  petidant 
shi'ng  of  her  slioulders  as  he 
I  t<Miclied  her.  lie  gathered 
her  lip  and  sal  down  with 
her  in  his  arms. 

*'  Little  one,"  he  said,  "  I 
want  you  to  he  good.  This 
\  is  a  great  and  a  glad  <lay. 
To-day  my  sister  linds  the 
liappiness  that  you  and  I 
have  b)und  already.  To-day 
1  am  to  sit  in  my  hitliei'"s 
seat  aii<l  have  my  own  name 
among  men.  Vou  must,  help 
me.  Will  you,  little  oiii^  ? 
lM)r  once  let  me  be  your 
tirewoman.  1  have  often 
done  my  own  tiring  when, 
in  old  days,  I  dare(l  death  in 
women's  ganiuMitry  for  \o\\v 
sw(vt  sake.  Dearest,  do  not 
hurt  mv  heai't  any  more,  but  hei})  me  in 
this  !  "  ' 

His  wib^  smiled  suddenly  through  her 
tears,  and  cast  her  arms  about  his  iKM'k. 

"Oh,  [  am  bad-  bad  -bad  1"  she  cried 
vehemently.  "  It  were  no  woiuhu'  if  you 
did  not  love  me.  But  do  keep  loving  nio. 
I  shotdd  die  else.     I  will  be  better,  1  will  — 
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I  will  !  I  clo  not  know  why  J  sboiikl  be  so 
bad.     Soiiietimes  1  cannot  licl])  it.'' 

Bnt  Maurice  kissed  lier  and  smiled  as  if 
he  knew. 

"We  will  live  here  in  Kernsberg  like  plain 
and  honest  country  folk,  you  and  I,"  he  said. 
"Let  Anna  and  Martha  follow  their  war- 
captains.  Thora  at  least  will  remain  with 
us,  and  we  will  make  Johannes  Rode  our 
almoner  and  court  poet.  Now  smile  at  me, 
little  one  !     Ah,   that  is  better.'"* 

In  Margaret's  April  eyes  the  sun  shone 
out  again,  and  she  clung  lovingly  to  her 
husband  a  long  moment  before  slie  would 
let  liini  go. 

Then  she  thrust  him  a  little  away  from 
her,  that  slie  might  see  his  face,  as  she  asked 
the  question  of  all  loving  and  tempestuous 
Princess  Margarets,  "  Are  you  sure  you  love 
me  just  the  same,  even  when  I  am  naughty  ?" 

Maurice  was  sure. 

And  taking  his  face  between  her  hands  in 
a  fierce  little  clutch,  she  asked  a  further 
assurance.  "  Are  you  quite,  quiie  sure,"  she 
said. 

And  Maurice  was  quite,  quite  sure. 

*  *  :;-  ^  * 

Not  in  a  vast  and  solemn  cathedral  was 
Joan  married,  but  in  the  plain  old  church  of 
Kernsberg,  which  had  so  often  raised  the 
protest  of  the  Cross  agauist  the  exactions  of 
her  ancestors.     The  bridal  escort  was  of  her 


own  tried  sokliery,  now  to  be  hers  no  more 
(and  all  of  them  a  little  sad  for  that).  Hugo 
and  Helene  of  Plassenburg  had  come  -Hugo 
because  he  was  the  representative  of  the 
Emperor,  and  Helene  because  she  was  a 
sweet  and  loving  woman  who  delighted  to 
rejoice  in  another's  joy. 

With  these  also  arrived,  and  with  these 
was  to  depart,  the  dark-faced,  stern  young 
cardinal  of  San  Pietro  in  Yincoli.  He  nmst 
have  good  escort,  he  said,  for  he  carried  many 
precious  relics  and  tokens  of  the  affection  of 
the  faithful  foi'  tlie  Church's  Head.  The 
simple  priesthood  of  Kernsberg  shrank  from 
before  his  fiery  glances,  and  were  glad  when 
he  was  gone.  But,  save  at  the  hour  of 
bridal  itself,  he  spent  all  his  time  with  the 
treasiu'er  of  the  Princedom  of  Courtland. 

When  at  last  nW  was  over  and  they  came 
down  the  aisle,  while  the  sweet -voiced 
choristers  sang,  and  the  white-robed  maidens 
scattered  flowers  for  their  feet  to  walk  upon, 
the  bride  found  opportunity  to  whisper  to 
her  husband,  "  I  shall  never  be  Joan  of  the 
Sword  Hand  any  more  !  " 

He  smiled  back  at  her  as  they  emerged 
upon  the  tears  and  laughter  and  acclaim  of 
the  many-coloured  throng  that  filled  the 
little  square. 

"  Fear  not,  beloved,"  he  said,  and  his  eyes 
were  very  glad  and  proud.  "Be  Joan  to 
me,  and  /  will  be  your  Sword  Hand  !  " 


MY  ta:in(3  coi'inoraut  was  short  of 
])ro\isioiis.  Tlie  weatliei*  had 
been  wild,  and  little  fisli  had  been 
l)roii^'ht  in  tliat  day.  To-morrow  would 
be  Sunday,  and  there  was  consequently 
no  ])ros{)ect  of  su|)})lies  till  Monday  ;  so  1 
sauntered  down  to  the  l^)rtll  to  see  if  there 
was  any  su]'])lus  l)ait  liangiiiii^  up  which  I 
could  ])eg  or  boi'r()v\'.  Wlien  the  fishermen 
cautrht  more  wi'asse  or  rays  than  they  needed 
to  bait  their  ci'a})-|)ots  to-day,  they  cleaned 
it,  s{)lit  it  open,  and  hunir  it  in  a  certain 
])lace  to  dry  until  needed.  Alas  !  the 
customary  liooks  wei'e  em{)ty  this  e\'enini>;, 
but  on  goiuii;  lower  down  J  came  across  three 
or  four  small  ani^ders  or  moidvs  that  a  fisher- 
man had  hauled  in  his  trammel  and  brou<>;ht 
ashore.  Findinii^  out  to  wliom  tliey  l)eloni!^ed 
I  inquired  if  he  had  any  use  for  them. 
Yes,  he  was  o;oing  to  g-et  some  crab-pot  bait 
out  of  them.  "Did  you  want  them?"  he 
added.  I  ex|)lained  that  Chaiiie  was  on 
short  conmions,  and  if  he  could  spare  me  tlie 
part  that  would  be  of  no  use  as  bait  1  should 
be  glad.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  after  I  have 
done  with  them,  I  don't  think  as  liow 
they'll  be  any  use  to  you  ;  but  if  it's  for 
Cliarlie,  why,  you're  welcome  to  one  or 
two.  I've  lieai'd  a  lot  about  your  cormorant, 
but  uever  heard  of  taming  one  before, 
though  I  have  heard  of  tame  gulls.  How 
will  tin's  do  ?  " 

With  two  or  tliree  experienced  slashes  with 
his  knife  he  had  severed  the  huge  bag-like 
head  from  the  small  but  solid  triuik,  stripped 
oflp  the' skin,  and  with  it  the  entrails,  and 
presented  me  with  a  tliick  mass  of  flesli 
about  a  foot  long  and  four  or  five  inclies 
thick.  He  said  it  was  unfit  for  food — at  least, 
he  had  never  eaten  it  because  he  had  uever 
been  absolutely  starving ;  but  I  faucy  a 
London     fislimonger     would     have     little 


diflicvtlty  in  getting  a  good  price  for  it,  if  he 
dressed  it  as  my  friend  did  and  kept  the 
hideous  head  out  of  sight.  1  cut  it  into  long 
strips  about  a.  couple  of  inches  thick,  and 
Cliarlie  rushed  at  it,  putting  away  three 
lengths  and  screaming  for  more.  He 
finished  the  wliole  in  about  twenty-four 
hours.  Now  this  implied  that  it  was  really 
the  good  stuff  it  appeared  to  be,  and  so  l)ore 
out  tljc  assertions  of  Couch,  Donovan,  and 
Parnell  as  to  its  excellence.  1  understand 
that  this  fish,  minus  the  head,  is  always  sold 
at  (irimsby  and  some  other  ports,  where,  to 
avoid  arousing  prejudice,  it  is  spoken  of  as 
croan  and  John  Dory,  though,  of  course, 
nobody  who  had  seen  tlie  I'eardory  could  be 
deceived  by  the  latter  name,  the"^  thickness 
quite  preventing  that. 

hook  at  the  angler,  handle  him,  and  you 
will  readily  conclude  that  he  has  not  been 
built  for  a  life  of  activity.  He  is  a  heavy, 
flabby  mass,  and  as  you  turn  him  over  you 
might  be  pardoned  for  supposing  that  he 
possessed  no  skeleton,  and  a  very  poor 
muscular  system.  His  role  is  to  lie  among 
the  rubbish  of  the  sea-bottom,  to  flatten 
himself  out  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  give 
his  dirty-brown  back  a  close  resemblance  to  a 
mud-imbedded  stone.  His  fins  and  tail  are 
likewise  soft  and  flabby,  and  offer  no  contrast 
to  the  general  roundness  and  softness  of 
outline.  His  underside  is  white,  but  he 
takes  care  to  keep  this  out  of  sight,  and 
along  his  side  all  around  he  has  a  fringe  of 
fleshy  lobed  lappets,  which  harmonise  with 
the  brown  seaweeds  around  liim.  Oppian 
says,  "  This  hsli  is  all  one  vast  extended 
mouth,"  and  for  a  poet  that  is,  I  suppose,  a 
sufficiently  accurate  statement,  but  for  a 
naturalist  it  is  not.  If  we  exclude  the  tail 
from  our  reckoning  of  the  creature's  longi- 
tude, about  two-thirds  of  the  remainder  is 
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a  ''  viist  l'XU'U<Um1  nioiuli  "  (^xu?ii(k'(l  to  tlu* 
width  of  a  foot  in  spcciniens  of  tlin^^  U\% 
lonir.  The  li})S  fire  rrinj^'ed  hv  tlie  llosliv 
lappeis  ami  llie  ja\v<;  are  sel  with  a  (h)iihl(^  - 
in  parts  ti'ehle  -I'ow  of  Inng-,  coiiieal,  ciu'ved 
teeth,  iiiaiiy  of  them  exeeedini^  an  inch  in 
len<j^th.  Tliere  an?  otliei*  teetli  set  upon  the 
palate  and  al)out  the  enti'anee  to  the  throat, 
and  all  these  are  so  arranij^ed  that  it  is  no 
easy  matter  foranythinir  to  escape  wjien  once 
the  jaws  lia\'e  closed  upon  it. 

On  the  back  of  the  anurler  are  two  fins 
Uhirsdl  litis),  \)\\[  the  tirst  is  apparently  very 
short,  owinu'  to  the  fact  that  liiri^e  of  the 
six  lonu"  I'ays  are  sepai'ated  from  the  others 
and  u'reatly  leiiu'thencd.  The  foremost  of 
the  series  is  ])laced  jnsi  above  the  front  of 
the  upper   jaw  :   it    i-<  lon«r  and  flexible,  and 


wa\ing  its  rod  to  impart  a  life-like  movement 
to  the  "  glittering  "  bait, ''  the  little  metnbrane 
of  a  brilliant  metallic  Instre,"  and  so  forth. 
Of  course,  those  who  thus  write  have  never 
seen  tlie  tish  at  close  ((uarters,  for  the  so- 
called  bait  is  of  no  attracti\e  hue,  being  dull 
grey  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  worm-like,  as  some 
have  pretended.  Misled  l)y  the  name  of  the 
lish,  and  the  similarity  l)etween  this  tirst  ray 
and  a  fishing-rod,  these  writers  have  relied 
upon  xSature  not  doing  things  l)y  halves,  and 
liave  therefore  fancied  that  the  ap})endage  to 
act  as  a  bait  must  be  worm-like  and  glittering. 
They  further  "give  themselves  away"  by 
referring  to  the  apparatus  as  a  iishing-/«7/^. 
What  is  the  real  use  of  this  contrivance  may 
oidy  be  cottjectured,  for  the  angler's  habitat 
is  in  deeper  water  than  will  allow  its  wtiys  to 
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ends  in  a  narrow  piece  of  greyish  skin,  like 
a  bait  at  the  end  of  a  fishing-rod.  The 
succeeding  rays  are  without  any  such 
appendage,  tlie  second  close  behind  the 
first,  the  third  behind  the  angler's  eyes,  and 
the  remaining  three  about  half  uay  along 
the  back.  The  great  ])reast-fins  are  de- 
veloped more  like  arms,  and  remind  one  of 
the  flappers  of  seals  and  whales.  They  are 
used  more  as  arms,  and  the  pelvic-fins  as 
feet,  to  enable  the  creature  to  crawl  along 
the  bottom. 

The  angler  has  gotten  this  one  of  his 
many  names  from  the  rod-like  first  ray  of 
his  back-fins,  and  imaginative  writers  have 
made  good  use  of  this  organ.  They  picture 
the  angler  lying  quietly  among  the  rocks 
and  weeds,  invisible  by  reason  of  its  re- 
semblance  to    its   environment,   and   deftly 


be  carefully  studied  ;  but  probably  the  most 
reasonable  suggestion  is  that  the  appendage 
is  a  very  delicate  instrument  for  the  purpose 
of  indicating  tliat  some  other  denizen  of  the 
deep  is  in  the  light  position  to  be  grabbed 
by  the  jaws.  These  rays  may  be  touched  by 
a.  fisli  in  passing,  under  the  impi'ession  that 
they  are  but  the  decaying  stems  of  seaweeds, 
wliich  they  much  resemble.  Colour  is  g\\Qn 
to  this  view  by  certain  experiments  under- 
taken by  Mr.  Lane  in  connection  with  the 
Irish  Fisheries  Survey.  He  found  that  on 
touching  tlie  loose  appendage  with  a  stick, 
the  angler's  jaws  instantly  closed  upon  the 
stick  w'th  a  snap,  just  as  tliough  it  w^ere 
a  spring-trap  operated  by  a  hair-trigger. 
Several  repetitions  of  the  experiment  had 
precisely  the  same  effect,  and  serve  to  show 
that  contact  with  the  "  bait "  is  communi- 
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cated  to  tlic  duiscIos  of  the  jaws  by  means 
of  very  sensitive  nerves. 

From    the   hirge    number   of   fishes   that 
have  been  fonnd    uninjured  in  the  angler's 
stomach,  it  is  highly  probable  that  digestion 
is  a  slow  process  with.  it.     8(_)metimes  these 
are   sutiiciently   fresh    to    be    sold   without 
arousing  any  suspicion  as  to  the  method  by 
which  they  were  obtaiued.     Nothing  is  too 
large,  too  hard,  or  too  tough  for  the  angler. 
Anything 
touching 
the     hair- 
t  r  i  g  g  e  1" 
causes    the 

machinery  of  the  jaws  to  act,  without  any 
pause  to  enable  the  brain  to  consider  wliether 
the  substance  grabbed  at  is  digestible  or  not. 
Thus  it  has  been  known  to  seize  the  keg- 
buoy  attached  to  a  pilchard-sean,  the  mass 
of  corks  attached  to  crab-pot  lines  to  mark 
their  location — in  this  case  it  choked  the 
glutton — an  iron  grapnel,  a.  large  gull,  a 
northern  diver,  and  the  liead  of  a  mop. 
'^rhere  is  no  doubt 
tliat  at  times  it 
leaves  the  bottom 
and  takes  hea\'y 
and  short  upward 
flights,  as  is  proved 
by  its  acquisition  of 
the  keg- buoy,  the 
ci'ab-pot  floats,  and 
the  gull.  Such  an 
explanation  is  not 
needed  in  the  case  of  tlie  diver,  which  pro- 
bably touclied  the  angler's  trigger  in  the 
course  of  its  dive  ;  and  no  donbt  the  angler 
sometimes  gets  a  puffin  or  a  guillemot  in  the 
same  manner.  A  funny  story  is  told  of  a 
conger  that  had  swallowed  a  baited  hook, 
and  in  its  efforts  to  get  away  from  it  fell 
into  the  maw  of  an  angler  ;  but  being  there 
imprisoned,  instead  of  going  down  the 
angler's  throat,  as  its  captor  desired,  it  made 
its  way  out   by   the   gill  opening,   carrying 


hooked,   l)ut  threaded,  as  it  were,  upon   the 
line  above  the  liook. 

Another   illustration   of    its   readiness    to 
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with  it,  of  course,  the  fisherman's  line. 
When  the  fisherman  landed  his  conger  he 
was   astonished   to   find  an  angler  also,  not 
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snap  at  anything  is  furnished  by  the  story 
of  the  angler  that  became  stranded  on  the 
beach  and  was  left  by  the  receding  tide.  A 
fox  sauntering  tliat  way,  probably  in  the  hope 
of  finding  a  few  crabs,  came  sniffing  aronnd 
the  strange  ol)ject,  and  happened  to  touch 
the  sensitive  process  with  his  muzzle.  In 
an  instant  his  head  was  caught  in  the  gin- 
like jaws,  and  in  this  situation  the  pair  were 
found  by 
passers  by. 

The  an- 
gler that  is 
not  caught 
early  grows 
to  a  length 
of  six  or 
seven  feet, 
but  t  h  e  --^ 
average  size  a  few  of  the  angler's  teetil 
of     those 

that  blunder  into  the  trammels  is  between 
three  and  four  feet  long.  Small  specimens 
appear  to  be  rare,  tliough,  of  courre,  they 
mnst  be  really  more  plentiful  than  the  laige 
ones,  for  the  number  of  eggs  produced  by 
one  is  computed  to  be  considerably  over  a 
million.  These  eggs  are  sticky  and  jelly- 
like, measuring  about  one  line  in  diameter, 
and  adhering  together  in  great  slieets,  which 
float  on  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
though,  strange  to  say,  these  egg- 
sheets  are  not  often  seen.  They 
appear  to  vary  in  length  between 
twenty-five  and  forty  feet,  and  in 
breadth  from  a  foot  to  eighteen 
inches,  but  are  only  one  ^^  thick. 
The  young  angler  leaves  the  ^gg 
with  an  open  month — in  which  re- 
spect he  is  in  advance  of  most  larval 
fishes — and  it  already  shows  the  beginning 
of  its  distinguishing  feature  of  mature  life, 
in  a  thick  process  from  the  back,  behind  the 
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liead,  altliouu'li  later  developnieiit  shows  this 
to  be  tlie  liiiider  five  of  the  six  dorsal  fiu- 
rays,  tlie  most  important  not  being  produced 
so  soon.  \\\  these  early  stages  the  angler  is 
an    active    swimming    tish,    inhabiting    the 

upper  waters,  and  l)e-  

ing  thicker  from  back 
to  l)elly  than  from 
side  to  side.  Tlie 
breast-tins  liave  not 
jet  become  thick 
paddles,  but  are  more 
obviously  formed  for 
swimming  purposes, 
whilst  the  throat-hns, 
which  ultimately  be- 
come short  and  leg- 
like, are  now  of  con- 
sideral)le  lengtli  and 
prod  need  back^^'ards 
i n  to  lo  n g  s tr eai  n  ers , 
one  of  which  is  at  one 
period  twice  the  length  of  the  entire  l)ody. 
By  and  by,  however,  the  young  angler  has 
had  enough  of  ro\ing  about  in  the  upper 
waters,  and  settles  down  at  an  early  age  to  a 
quiet  life  among  the  rocks  and  weeds  at  the 
bottom.    The  accompanying  figures  illustrate 
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stages  in  the  early  development  of  the 
species,  but  the  entire  series  lias  not  yet 
l)een  made  out.  Boon  after  it  takes  to  the 
sluggish  life  it  flattens  out  sideways,  and  its 
eyes  come  to  the  top  of  its  head,  the  first 
dorsal  ray  lengthens 
and  develops  the 
loose  membrane  that 
is  in  future  to  betray 
any  luckless  fish  that 
touches  it. 

Many  names  have 
been  bestowed  upon 
this  fish,  which  is 
plentiful  all  around 
our  coasts,  the  names 
being  invariably  local 
in  their  use,  but 
all  more  or  less 
expressive  of  its 
habits  or  appearance. 
It  is  the  toad-fish, 
frog-fish,  fishing-frog,  sea-devil,  monk-hsh, 
and  wide-gab.  Monk-fish  properly  belongs 
to  a  species  of  dog-fish,  the  Rliina  sqiiatina, 
also  known  as  angel-fish.  The  name  by 
which  naturalists  know  the  angler  is  Lophius 
piscaforius. 
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THK    HON.    l.ADY   MUIIUAY'S    HOME    01^^    HKST 
FOR   AUl^HORS   AND   ARTISTS. 


T 


\nK  Riviera 
is  tlie 
luxury of 
tlie  ricli.  Year 
aftei"  ycai'  tlie  ^rrcat  social  world  flits  tliere  to 
enjoy' its  siiiisliir.e.  its  Avarin  soutli  ^vill(]s.  its 
^\('altll  of  ilowers.  wliilc  inosi  of  lis,  less 
favoiircl  l>y  foi't iiii(\  are  sittiiiu'  in  darkness, 
l)iiten  hy  the  sliarp  ea<t  winds  of  a  London 
sjirinu'.  '  Vnv  those  who  enjoy  fairly  .U'ood 
health  this  is  only  one  of  many  forms  of 
takinu'  th"  roiiu-h'  with  th(;  smooth.  For 
those  who  snlfei'  fi'oni  weak  Inn.^'s.  or  even 
l(\<s  serious  afVeetions  which  make  a  winter 
abroad  ini|)erali\'e  if  health  is  (o_  be  re- 
stoi'ed,  it  is  a  heart -achin.u'  de])rivation  that 
(»n  the  score  of  expense  tlie  Riviera,  is 
ini{)ossible.  ''  He  tells  mv  to  ,u'o  abroad." 
we  ha\e  ourselves  heard  a  hard-worked 
yonn<z'  writer  with  a  short  ])nrse  say 
after  an  interview  with  a  <^n'eat  chest 
specialist.  ''  I  told  him  I  could  more  easily 
U'o  to  heaven.'" 

It  is  for  people  of  this  last  ty])e  that  Lady 
:MiirrayV  Home  of  Rest  at  'Antibes,  near 
(^mnes,  is  (specially  desi.uaied.  She  has(uilled 
the  be;intifid  villa  she  ])ossesses  Uiere.  with 
its  commandinir  ^'iews  of  a  country  whi(*h  is 
the  irarden  of  the  Soitih  as  Merv  is  tJie 
o;arden  of  the  Hast,  the  ('liah'nii  ih' 
rKs/)('/y/>irr,  and  indeed  it  is  well  cahailated  to 
brinir  hope  to  li\cs  where  hopelessness  is 
unnatural,  intoh-rable.  Fady  Murray's  aim 
lias  becai   to   pro\  ide  a   home   for  ailists  an<l 
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authors  in  search  of  rest  after  an  illness 
which  lias  made  immediate  retiuai  to  work 
impossil)le,  and  a  ix^sidence  of  a  few  weeks  or 
inontlis  ill  a   warm  climate  uecessarv,  or  at 
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least  advisable,  if  they  ai'e  ever  to  regain  the  joimg  alone,  but  it  strikes  ns  that  it  is  to 
strength  to  resume  their  work.  It  will  be  them,  in  particular  that  it  will  be  a  means  of 
seen  that  this  is  more  or  less  an  original  salvation  from  life-long  disappointment,  from 
scheme,  devised  in  the  interests  of  those  who  invalidism,  from  failure.  It  is  the  young 
luue  hitlierto  been  neglected  by  philan-  author,  inseciu'ely  established  in  his  profes- 
tliropists,  ajid  whose  ])osition  in  the  world  is  sion,  the  young  artist,  who  has  worked  and 
such  that  their  l)ardships  ai"e  for  the  most  gained  no  ]yrizes,  to  whom  the  verdict  "  A 
part  unknown.  There  are  lionies  for  the  winter  abroad  would  set  you  up,"  lias  hitherto 
aged  and  tlie  dying,  liomes  for  tlie  consiun])-  brought  bitterness  because  of  its  impossibility. 
ti\'e,    homes    for    the    incuraf>l<\    there    arc        AVe  can  imagine  how  their  despair  of  being 

able  to  work  again  will   ])e 
■  .         -     lightened — 

\\o\N  soon  a  smile  of  God  cnn 
chanu:e  the  world — 

\\\\v\\  iliey  hear  of  Lady 
.Mm-ray's  iiome  and  realise 
tlial  the  coveted  South  is 
within  their  reach,  that,  rest 
is  within  their  reach,  at  last. 
Il  will  be  as  well  to  give  a 
summary  of  the  rules  Lady 
Mui'ray  lias  laid  down  for 
the  guidance  of  those  who 
desii'e  to  go  to  the  (liateau 
de  rt^sjKM'ance.  First,  the 
health  <'!'  the  ap])licaiU  nuist 
he  sueli  as  t(>  jnake  a  winter 
in  a  mild  ciim.ate  lUH'essary, 
\  or  at  l<'a>t  a<hisabl(\  Second, 
he  nnisl  he  unabh^  to  ob- 
tain this  without  assistance. 
Third,  his  medical  ad\'is(U's 
nmst  be  able  to  give  some 
h<»pe  (»("  liis  being  able  t.o 
ret  urn  to  Jiis  woi'k  after  i\\{\ 
heiielit  of  a  winl(M'  a])road. 
Fnni'ih.  those  admitie(l  must 
]»ay  their  journey  expenses, 
and  a  pound  a  week  for 
i)<>;ird  and  lodo-ing. 

Antibes  is  only  a  few  miles 
from  Cannes,  and  .Messrs. 
( 'ook  have  recently  arrangcvl 
to  issue  tickets  to  Antib(}s 
<lireet.  the  price  of  a  return 
ticket,  second  class,  of  six 
\\e(d<s*  duration,  lusing 
1'7  l-v.  \uL  'V\\v  heahli- 
gixinu"  j)r(»pert  ies  of  the  aii* 
institutions  for  the  relief  of  indiu'ent  authors  ai-e.  of  course,  well  known.  It  is  s(tft.  halniy, 
who  have  farien  on  evil  times,  l»iu  tlieri*  are,        \"et  fresli  and  exhilai'at ini!\      As  to  theheantv 
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we  believe,  no  homes  whi<li  take  into  aceouni 
the  l)ittcr  nc^eds  of  tlie  younu'  and  ar<len! 
workers  in  literature  and  art  wlu)  thi'ough 
illness  are  thrown  out  of  the  ra'-e.  with  sinall 
chance  of  entering  it  again  if  ihey  ate  not 
helped  ihrougli  the  period  of  enforc'd 
inactivity.  Not  that  I^ady  Arurray  oH'ers  Ww 
harbour  of  refu<re   in   soiulierji   sunshine   to 


of  tic  country  in  which  Aniihcs  is  situatiMl, 
it  ner<ls  no  jU'aise  :  hut  the  innnediate  sur- 
roinidiici^  of  llic  (l!;i{<"au  <le  1* kiSjt'U'ancc  aj'(* 
pariicula.rl}  a.i  t  raci  i\  <■.  hcinii"  linely  wooded 
and  undnlatinu'.  In  the  Lii'omuls  the  fei'race 
siiown  in  the  i!lu>t  I'ation  is  a  (bai'ming 
feature,  and  the  ^  iews  from  every  ]>art  of 
tli(^  garden  are  a  delight  to  the  eye. 
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The  interior  of  the  Chateau  is  equal  to  its 
tine,  well-proportioned  exterior.  The  rooms 
are  lofty  and  spacious  and  bright  witli 
sunshine.  It  would  be  impossible  to  imagine 
a  more  cheery  place  for  a  young  author  or 
artist,  suffering  from  tlie  depression  natural 
after  illness,  and  which  bears  so  hardly  upon 
that  kind  of  temperament.  Lady  Murray 
has  secured  tlie  services  of  an  Englishman 
to  see  to  the  comfort  and  anmsement  of  the 
visitors.  She  herself  lives  at  Cannes  during 
the  winter  months,  and  takes  a  lively  interest 
in  tlie  welfare  of  the  institntion  which  owes 
its  existence  to  her. 

One  word  as  to  the  circumstances  whicli 
led  Lady  Murray  to  conceive  and  carry  into 
execution  the  project  of  the  Chateau  de 
I'Esperance.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Lord 
Castletown,  and  widow  of  the  Eight  Hon. 
Sir  Charles  Murray,  K.C.B.,  younger  son  of 
liord  Dunmore,  who  was  for  many  years 
employed  in  important  posts  in  the  Diplo- 
matic Service.  Sir  Charles  was  successively 
Envoy  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
{ •ourts  of  Sweden,  I\')rtugal,  and  Persia.  After 
his  death  Lady  Murray's  cliief  hopes  and 
interests  were  centred  in  her  only  son,  wlio 


wliile  still  very  yoniig  showed  ])roiiiise  of  ;i 
distinguished  career.  He  was  an  extia- 
ordinardy  good  linguist, and  pul)lished  articles 
in  French  in  some  of  the  leading  Freiadi 
reviews.  Not  long  ago  he  went  to  America, 
and  on  the  voyage  home  lie  met  with  a  tragic- 
ally sudden  death,  being  accidentally  poisoned 
by  a  remedy  for  sea-sleekness.  11  e  was  you iig, 
strong,  gifted,  and  had  enough  moti\'e*  power 
to  drive  a  dozen  lives.  His  death  was  a  cruel 
l)low  to  his  motliei",  but  with  the  fortitude 
of  generous  souls,  which  catastrophe  cannot 
overcome  and  pessinu'sm  cannot  iin^ade,  she 
determined  not  to  spend  her  life  in  useless 
grief,  but  \\\  some  practical  way  to  attiiinpt 
the  alleviation  of  a  fragment  of  the  great 
mass  of  pain  in  the  woiid.  A\^e  liave  men- 
tioned this  pathetic  incident  in  Lady  Murray's 
life  because  it  ser\es  to  sliow  the  source 
from  which  tlie  Home  for  Autliors  juid 
Artists  at  Antibes  lias  sprung,  and  why  tliese 
brain-workers  in  particular  were  chosen  for 
the  good  work. 

The  Chateau  de  rEspei'ance  Avas  open  for 
its  first  season  until  iVpril  the  15th  of  tliis 
year,  and  will  reopen  on  November  15th, 
and  remain  open  until  April,  1900. 
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3n  tbc  mcim, 

Fhum    vui:  l'i(  ruKK  f.y  J,   A.Mr.Husi';  WAi/ruN. 


3    A 


;,^^-^^»!J^f.^J^ 


'^^^ 


lUti^trdh'd  bj/   llmrij  Attslin. 


SOMETIMES,  wlien  the  eiiKinemoii  of 
tlie  (Ireat  Jiiiictiori  ran  donble-loud 
to  a  far-away  t(3nriiiiiis,  tlio  (.■oiiipaiiy 
allowed  them  a  day  on  the  outward  jonrnej 
and  a  day  to  retnrn,  permitting  tlieni  to  put 
np  oyernight  at  some  neighbonring  inn. 

One  snch  inn  there  was,  awaj  ont  on  the 
bleak  moors,  tliat  was  mnch  beloyed  l)y 
driyers,  gnards,  and  firemen  alike.  There 
was  no  place  so  cosy  as  that ;  at  no  place 
were  tliey  e\'er  made  more  comfortable. 

Here  one  eyening  fiye  or  six  of  them 
repaired,  having  seen  their  engines  pnt  by, 
and  sat  down  to  a  steaming  supper-table. 
It  was  wild  out  of  doors,  so  after  snpper  they 
all  assembled  round  a  blazing  fire  of  logs, 
and  were  joined  by  the  innkeeper  and 
his  wife. 

The  wind  without  was  in  no  mood  to  stay 
its  rage.  It  was  screaming  roimd  and  about 
tlie  ancient  inn,  as  though  demanding  in 
tribute  the  railwaymen  who  had  defied  it 
earlier  in  the  night.  It  awoke  weird  echoes 
in  the  quaint  old  hostel,  till  there  seemed 
the  tramp  of  ghostly  feet  in  the  rooms  al)oye, 
a  wild  carouse  of  goblins  in  tlie  rooms  below, 
and  the  moaning  of  spirits  in  sore  travail  in 
the  passages  and  corridors  around. 

"  Such  nights  as  these,"  said  the  hostess, 
"always  remind  me  of  Meg  Bellborough's 
galloping  horses." 


"  And  what  were  they  ?  " 

Well,  she  would  ask  them,  did  she  look 
like  a  superstitious  woman  ? 

They  all  cried,  "  No "  ;  the  idea  was 
absurd. 

So  it  was,  and  she  would  tliank  them  for 
their  good  opinion  ;  but,  say  what  they 
liked,  in  the  witch  and  her  galloping  horses 
she  did  belieye.  Coming  liome  from  the 
market  town  all  alone  on  the  country  road 
late  at  night  she  had  heard  tlie  unseen  horses 
gallop  past  hei'.  She  had  often  felt  the  wind 
in  her  face  and  hair*  as  the  team  tore  past. 
The  most  ghostly  part  of  it  all  w^as  tliat  there 
was  neyer  anything  to  see.  You  could  only 
hear  the  horses  gallc^ping  and  the  witch 
screaming  ;  you  could  only  feel  the  wind 
they  raised  as  they  went  galloping  })y. 

Often  late  trayellers  on  the  moor  by  night, 
whether  on  foot  or  in  a  gig,  had  lieard  the 
galloping  horses  come  racing  on  l)ehind,  and 
had  pulled  aside  and  heard  them  come 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  then,  without  seeing 
anything,  just  when  tlie  sound  of  the  horses 
galloping  and  the  screaming  of  the  wit(;h 
were  at  their  heiglit,  they  had  actually  felt 
the  whole  thing  passing  by  them,  and  tlien 
heard  the  sound  lessen  till  it  died  away. 

Many  a  time  had  she  and  her  husband 
been  awakened  hj  the  sound  of  tlie  galloping 
horses  going  down  the  road.     They  always 
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inakiiicf    for   the   Convent 


came    tliat   way, 
gates. 

The  railwaymen  wanted  to  know  what  it 
was  all  about. 

Tlu^  hostess  told  liow  that  long,  long  ago, 
when  Meg  liellborongh  lived  in  the  village, 
she  was  a  thrifty  woman  with  two  fair,  sweet 
(hiuglilers.  1'lie  loveh'- 
ness  of  th(^  two  lassc^s 
was  the  talk  of  the  hill- 
folk  for  miles  ai'ound. 
The  gi'eat  family  lived 
in  the  Castle  then,  that 
now  stood  in  ragged 
ruins  yondei'  beyond  (iay 
l)ridge.  Itumoui'  used 
to  say  that  the  two  sons 
ha,d  been  seen  more  than 
oiH'e  walking  with  the 
gii'ls.  Then  there  was  a 
sc.'andal,  and  the  loi'd  of 
the  Castle  sent  his  sons 
acn'oss  the  sea.  When 
they  went  the  two  lo\'ely 
lasses  disa])|)eared  also. 

And  the  hostess  fm'ther 
told  how  that  the  mother 
distraeted  ont  of  nund,  aiK 
it;  came  about  that  hai'd  things 
wei'e  said  against  the  Castle  folk 
by  one  and  all  ab'ke,  till  at  last 
the  lord  and  his  lady  set  it  about 
that  the  two  lovely  lasses  were  in 
the  Convent  on  the  hill.  Many 
beliex'ed  it,  and  many  dislx^lieved 
it.  Nobody  ever  saw  the  niuis  at 
any  tim(^,  so  I  he  matter  remained 
aniystery.  Jbit  all  the  time  the 
weak-wittcd  motluM' would  wander 
from  (^istle  to  Convent  and  from 
CouA'ent  to  Cattle,  seeking  her 
two  losl  danghtei's.  She  givw 
and  strange  witJi  achancing 
lill-folk    camc!    to    look  npon 


dead  inside  the  chariot.  But  through  all 
the  intervening  years,  generation  after  genera- 
tion had  heard  the  galloping  of  the  horses 
and  the  screaming  of  the  witch  at  dead  of 
night. 

"A  strange  tale,  truly,"  said  one  of  the 
engine-drivei's,  "  but  I  (^an  tell  you  a  stranger 
tale  than  that,  of  a  phantom  on  the  I'ailway 
tliat  worked  moi'e  IVightfid  destruc- 
tion than  all  the  witches  that 
g-'W-'  (!vei'  lived." 

has  lieard 
)eiran   the 


wild 

the 

awe 

and 

that 

died 


and   feai'.      She    became    haggard    also, 
jK'ople  used   to    whisper   to   each    other 

she 
she 


was   he(;onn'ng  a  witch.      Before  she 
mad(^  a  ])roplie(T  in   the    ])resence 
several     ])eople    from    the    roc 


at  (iay 
Ib'idge,  that  her  spii'it  wotdd  wander  ])etween 
the  C^istle  and  the  (\)nvent  till  the  mystery 
of  her  daughters'  disa])])ea ranee  was  cleared 
u]).  Once,  at  midnight,  four  horses  yoked 
to  a  c;hariot  came  galloping  down  the  road 
to  the  (\)nvent  gates.  It  was  seen  })assing 
that  inn,  the  Avitch  drixing  and  frightening 
the  horses  to  a  mad,  headlong  gallop  by  her 
screams.  At  the  gates  of  the  Convent  the 
liorses   stopped,   and   tlie    witch  was   found 


years,  till 
her  with 


'  Tlie  wcak-witlcd  nioUicr 
would  wnndor  from  Castle 
to  Convent.'' 


thought,  mates,  that  no  man  ever  should 
heai'  it  ;  Imt  it  has  all  {M)me  ])ack  to  me 
while  this  good  woman  has  been  speaking, 
and  as  it  liappened  on  another  com])any's 
line,  no  harm  can  come  of  its  telling  hei'e." 

The  little  ])and  of  railwayuKMi  and  the 
good  folk  of  the  inn  drew  their  chairs 
nearer  to  the  fire,    for   the   engine-driver's 
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face  and  voice  bespoke  a  iiarrati\'e  of 
inberest. 

"  It  happened  on  the  line  that  rnns  racing 
trains  to  Bcothmd  in  (competition  with  onrs. 
It  is  because  it  happened  tliat  you  tind  nie 
in  this  company's  sei'\'ice  to-day,  for,  try  as  I 
would,  I  couldn't  drive  any  longer  on  the 
other  line  after  the  experience  tliat  befell 
Dave  Brotten. 

"  Joe,  my  fireman  there,  has  often  heard 
me  speak  of  Dave  Brotten.  A  better  man 
never  drove  an  engine.  Me  and  I)a\'e,  still 
quite  young  as  drivers,  were  the  picked  men 
of  one  year  to  run  expresses,  and  but  for 
what  I  am  going  to  tell  we  might  have  been 
running  them  yet. 

"  We  were  always  the  best  of  friends. 
We  had  been  cleaner-lads  together,  and  were 
both  promoted  to  the  foot|)late  the  same 
week.  You  can  guess  how  we  hailed  it  as  a 
further  good  sign  when  they  picked  us  out 
together  to  run  the  expresses. 

"  But  I  have  wished  many  times  since 
that  they  hadn't,  mates.  I  have  wished 
they  hadn't,  for  I)a\'e  l^rotten's  sake. 

"  How  he  revelled  in  tlie  work  !  If  e^'er 
there  was  a  driver  that  seemed  not  to  know 
wdiat  it  was  to  have  nerves,  that  driver  was 
Dave  Brotten.  Why,  mates,  he  simply 
didn't  know  what  fear  or  nervousness  was. 
You  know,  it's  an  easy  thing  to  run  tlie 
fastest  train  without  the  slightest  fear  of  any 
kind  whatev  er  ;  but  to  run  Avithout  an 
inkling  of  the  nerves  now  and  then  is  a 
thing  that  very  few  dri\xrs  can  do — of  that 
I'm  positive.  But,  believe  ma^  Dave  Brotten 
really  didn't  know  wliat  we  meant  wlien  we 
otlier  express  drivers,  comparing  notes,  used 
to  discuss  the  feeling." 

And  then  the  driver  told  what  a  boy 
Dave  Brotten  was  for  running.  The  Scots- 
man was  never  late  when  Dave  had  hold  of 
it.  No  matter  at  what  speed  lie  ran,  it  made 
no  difference  to  him.  Dave  used  to  step  off 
his  engine  at  the  journey's  end  as  fresh  as 
though  he  had  just  signed  on  for  the  day. 

"  I  confess  I  liked  the  express  work 
myself ;  but  to  run  without  the  slightest 
show  of  anxiety,  like  Dave,  was  more  than  I 
could  manage.  Tlie  other  drivers  used  to 
say  the  same.  We  chaps  had  to  run  the 
train  just  over  a  hundred  miles,  and  we  liad 
to  do  it  witliin  two  hours.  Many  a  time  me 
and  my  fireman  hasn't  spoken  a  single  word 
the  whole  journey,  the  tension  has  been  so 
great  ;  and  when  we  have  pulled  up  at  last 
and  handed  tlie  train  over  to  the  other  man, 
we  have  just  looked  at  each  otlier  and  brought 
a  long,  deep,  thank-God  kind  of  breath. 


"Night  time  used  to  be  the  worst.  When 
many  of  the  passengers  were  asleep  in  the 
snug  saloons,  or  dozing  in  cosy  corners,  me 
and  my  fireman's  had  many  iin  anxious 
moment.  In  tliat  hundred-mile  run  we  had 
three  hundred  and  fifty  odd  signals  to 
watch,  any  one  of  which  might  flash  out  a 
sudden  red  for  a  prompt  pull-up.  We  had  to 
run  through  l)ig  stations  and  l)asy  yards,  and 
over  any  nundjer  of  junctions  and  cross- 
roads, where  we  had  to  watch  many  other 
things  besides  signals  in  case  of  a  mishap. 
When  the  mist  lay  oxer  tlie  land,  and  we 
were  tearing  tlirough  it  at  the  same  fast 
rate,  fearful  of  being  beliind  time,  when  we 
couldn't  see  a  signal  light  until  we  were 
well  nigh  under  it— that  used  to  be  the  most 
anxious  time  of  all.  •  It  w^as  then  we  liad  to 
have  the  same  faith  in  other  men  the 
passengers  had  in  us.  We  were  doing  our 
duty  by  running  through  the  fog  unable  to 
see  before  us,  but  contident  that  other  men 
were  doing  their  duty  as  well.  AYe  knew 
the  others  \v'ere  doing  their  dnty  to  keep  a 
clear  road  for  us,  giving  us  a  detonator  here 
and  there  to  make  things  easier. 

"  But  neither  night  nor  day  running,  clear 
road  nor  fog,  seemed  to  a.ffecl  Dave  Brotten. 
Everybody  used  to  say  Da^'e  was  a  boy  for 
running.  He  was  also  the  most  daring  man 
on  the  line  for  making  up  lost  time. 

"  I  remember  once,  when  my  own  engine 
was  in  the  shops,  fmd  I  was  running  local 
passenger  trains,  I  was  sent  out  one  morning 
with  the  ordinary  just  a  section  ahead  of  the 
Scotsman.  Tlie  engine  I  had  was  a  bit  of  an 
old  tub,  and  she  was  running  hot  all  the 
way  and  losing  time  frightfully.  Before  I 
got  to  the  station  where  the  express  was  to 
pass  me  I  found  I  liad  kept  lier  back  a  full 
twenty  minutes. 

"Wouldn't  there  be  a  row  when  the  matter 
got  reported  ?  I,  an  express  man  myself, 
not  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  a  Scotsman  ! 

"  B)ut  tlie  day  following,  having  held  out 
for  a  better  engine,  I  reached  the  same 
station  a  (piarter  of  an  hour  before  the 
proper  time  for  the  express  to  pass.  As 
Dave  brought  lier  round  tlie  curve  I  noticed 
lie  had  slackened  down  more  than  usual. 
He  whistled  and  put  liis  head  out  of  the  cab, 
and  I  knew  he  had  something  to  say,  so  I 
hung  out  myself  to  catch  his  \\'ords  as  his 
engine,  bringing  the  train  through  the 
middle  of  the  station,  passed  mine  standing 
at  the  platform. 

" '  Saved  fifteen  out  of  them  twenty 
minutes  yesterday,'  I  heard  him  shout,  as  his 
engine  glided  by. 
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'' AVliat'K  in()r(%  iiiates/' ])urHiu3:l  t.luMllM^•cr,  tliat  stays  on  at  iii^^lit,  and  lie  is  coiuiected 
'M  knew  he  must  liave  saved  tliein  before  t]irou,i>:]i  with  a  cabin  foui' miles  away.  At 
his  first  ])nll-n|),  forty  miles  ahead.  lie's  the  ])roper  time  for  the  ex])i'ess  one  ni<.dit  he 
allowed  ilfty  minntes  for  that  rnn,  and  to  was  vm\\i  np  in  the  ordinary  way  ])y  thi.* 
save  me  from  l)eing  re})orted  he'd  done  it  in  fehow  foin'  iinles  off,  and  asked  the  nsnal 
thirty-five.  (jnestion    whether    the   line    was    eleai*.     He 

"Bat  if  DaAX  was  a  boy  for  runninu",  he  answei'ed  ])aek,  '  la'ne  clear,'  and  then  came 
had  the  keenest  eye  at  the  look-ont  of  any  the  reply,  '  Train  on  line,'  so  he  ])idled  off 
mail  on  the  hne.  all    his  siirtials  and   knew  the  (express  wonhl 

"It    was    often    tolil    how    he    saved    the        soon  come  laishin^'  past, 
express   at    Eddinii:ton.      The   sii^aialman    in  ''  It    took    lier  li\e    minutes    as  a   rule   to 

the  south-side  cabin  there    is  the  oidy    oiai        covei-   the  distance   bnween    tlie  two  cabins. 

The     siu'nahnan     had    o])ened     hi.^f 
window,   and    wa^    leam'n^ii;   out    ia 
K   '  an  easy  manner  watching'  the  wV^hi 

U'oods  shnntinir  in  the  yard  adjoin- 
iim',  when  a  sudih'ii  l)ani:'  of  tlie 
wau'ons  overtinaK'd  one  of  the 
irucks  upon  the  \ery  line  the 
express  was  lo  take. 

''A  cool  -  hea(h'(l  fellow  that 
siu'nalman.  and  no  nn'siak(\  The 
express  had  been  run^  into  his 
sertion  three  miimtcs.  In  less 
than  two  nnnutes  she  was  du(^ 
it  was  too  late  lo  stop  her  with  his 
own  siu'iials  now.  Snddeidy  lui 
bethouii-liL  himself  of  the  ]u)rters 
in  the  station  and  rushed  to  the 
t('le])hone. 

''Tlx'  biu'hts  ai'e  ne\'er  turned 
up  at  the  station  for  the  niii;ht 
e\])i'ess,  as  she  always  u'oes  rushinj^ 
thronu'b  at  full  s[)('ed.  The  two 
m'ii:hl  ]K)rters  were  dozinu'  in  the 
porters'  room,  \\  hen  one  of  them 
was      awakened      with      a      start. 


Tlicre  wasn't  more  than  a  dozen  yards  Ijctucoi   Dave's  buiVcr  l»eaiu  and  tlic.  lalleii  truck.' 
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He  wasn't  cjiiito  sure  whether  it  was  the 
telephone  bell  or  not,  but  he  rushed  to 
that  as  bj  instinct,  just  in  time  to  catcli 
the  message — 

"  '  For  Heaven's  sake  stop  the  express  ! ' 
"  He   seized  a  lamp,   and  turning  it  red 
rushed  headlong  down  the  platform,  waving 
it  wildly  all  the  time  as  the  heavy  fast  train 
came  thundering  on. 

"Dave  had  the  train.  He  just  gave  a 
pop  with  his  whistle  to  show  he  had  seen  the 
light,  and  clapped  his  brakes  on  dead. 

"  The  train  I'ushed  through  the  station, 
every  wheel  skidding,  sparks  hying  in  all 
directions,  and  when  she  did  stop  there 
wasn't  more  tlian  a  dozen  yards  between 
Dave's  buffer  beam  and  the  fallen  truck. 

"  A  thing  like  that  never  affected  Dave's 
nerves  in  the  least.  But  the  day  came  at 
last,  as  I  always  feared  it  would  come,  when 
poor  Dave  Brotten's  nervous  system  became 
a  total  wreck. 

'^  Of  the  se^'eral  accidents  Dave  had  seen 
or  had  been  in  himself,  nothing  affected  him 
more  than  running  over  a  platelayer  !  He 
had  to  drag  the  body  out  from  under  his 
own  engiue-wheels ;  and  then  with  a  sad 
heart  he  walked  up  the  line  to  the  dead  man's 
cottage  to  bear  the  news  to  the  widow. 

"  With  a  sti'ange  iustinct,  and  one  which 
I  have  noticed  ])efore  in  the  wives  of  us 
railwaymen,  the  momeut  Dave  appeared 
before  her  at  the  door  slie  knew  his  errand. 

"  '  My  man's  dead  !  ]\[y  man's  dead  !  ' 
she  cried  in  anguish,  and  fell  in  a  swoon 
with  her  weeping  bairns  around  lier. 

"  I  had  never  seeA  Dave  so  nmch  affected 
by  an  accident  before.  It  was  the  first  man 
he  had  run.  over  himself,  although  he  had 
seen  several  killed  on  the  railway  by  otner 
engines.  In  fact,  I  learnt  afterwards  that 
that  was  the  fourth  man  he  had  seen  killed 
on  the  railway  that  year." 

Tlie  liostess  threw  up  her  arms.  "  Heaven 
bless  us  !  "  slie  cried. 

"Yon  know,"  said  the  driver,  turning  to 
her  with  a  voice  so  quiet  and  sympathetic  as 
to  soften  tlie  effect  of  his  words,  "you  know, 
it's  only  when  you  come  to  see  a  man  killed 
on  the  line  by  which  you  earn  yoiu"  own 
daily  bread  that  you  can  realise  how  it  gets 
on  your  nerves.  One  case  is  quite  sufficient 
to  make  you  pray  to  be  delivered  from  any 
such  sight  again.  If  it  happened  to  be  your 
own  engine  it  makes  the  feeling  all  the  more 
intense.  Not  that  it  makes  yon  nervous,  but 
there  are  certain  scenes  and  certain  sounds 
and  certain  movements  of  the  engine  that 
may  have  been  happening   at  the  time  the 


accident  took  place  that  always  bring  the 
whole  thing  back  to  you  again.  It's  a  queer 
feeling ;  it  can't  be  described.  But  you 
know  what  I  mean,  mates." 

Aye,  they  knew — the  other  driver,  the 
two  fii'emen,  the  guard — they  all  knew. 

"  That  was  a  bad  year  altogether  for  Dave. 
He  would  have  got  over  the  other  affair,  as 
we  railwaymen  must,  but  lie  had  another 
accident  shortly  after  wdiicn  shattered  his 
whole  nervous  system  in  a  waj  in  which  I 
hope  to  Heaven  mine  may  never  be  sliattei'cd 
so  long  as  I  live  to  drive  an  engine. 

"  He  was  running  a  light  enghie  pretty 
quick,  when  another  light  engine  from 
a  cross-road  failed  to  pull  up  in  time  and 
went  crashing  into  Dave's  cab. 

"  Dave  was  picked  up  unconscious  on  the 
railway  embankment,  and  lie  was  still 
unconscious  when  tliey  got  him  home. 
Someone  had  to  sit  up  with  him  every  night 
for  the  first  week,  and  one  night  I  under- 
took to  sit  up.  My  wife  urged  Mrs.  Brotten, 
who  was  sore  in  need  of  rest,  poor  body,  to 
go  along  to  our  house  with  tlie  bairns,  and 
get  a  good  night's  rest.  So  I  was  left  alone 
with  the  sick  man.  I  sludl  never  forget 
that  niglit  to  the  end  of  my  days. 


"  He  seemed  well  enough  at  first  and 
knew  me.  I  sat  at  the  head  of  his  bed. 
He  smiled  several  times  when  his  eyes  met 
mine.  I  turned  the  liglit  low  when  I 
thought  he  had  fallen  asleep.  For  a  long 
time  nothing  could  be  lieard  save  the  sick 
man's  breathing  and  the  ticking  of  a  watch 
on  the  mantelshelf. 

"  Sometimes  I  would  get  up  to  feed  tlie 
bedroom  fire,  always  gently,  so  as  not  to 
disturb  him.  Once  or  twice  he  muttered 
something  while  he  slept,  and  I  gathered  he 
was  dreaming  he  was  driving  on  the  line 
again. 

"  I  think  I  must  have  fallen  asleep.  I 
know  when  I  pulled  myself  togetlier  the  fire 
was  ont,  and  some  distant  clock  was  striking 
tw^elve.  That  was  tlie  first  time  in  my  life, 
mates,  I  ever  felt  afraid  of  darkness.  I  had 
either  had  a  horrible  dream  or  had  seen  a 
strange  vision. 

"AYhether  I  actually  saw  it  or  only 
fancied  I  saw  it,  or  whether  the  whole  thing 
was  a  dream  or  a  delusion,  I  cannot  tell ; 
but  there  passed  before  my  eyes  the  white 
spectre  of  an  engine,  save  that  its  wheels 
were  red  with  liuman  blood.  I  seemed  to 
divine  who  the  driver  was  without  seeing 
him,  and,  fleeting   though   the   vision    was, 
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well  do  T  reinemljer  liow  I  Reeined  to  say  a  tlioiis; 
prayers  that  lie  wouldirt  show  liis  face.     It  was 
no  use  :  I  saw  liiiii  |)ut  Ids  bead  out  of  the 
cab.     Witfi  a  sliort  cry  I  raised  my  band 
to  my  eyes  t(.)  hide  tlie  face.     Too 
The  face  T  saw  was  Dave  Brotteii's. 

"  I  remember  sitting  upright  in  tht 
cbair  witli  bated  breath.    The  cbill  ii 
tlie  room  was  colder  than  any  that 
a  dead  lire  wonld  canse,  for  it  seemed 
as  thoiigli  I  was  ont  in   tlie  open 
night  with  the  feeling  of  death  in 
the  air. 

"  Tfien  it  came   upon   me    with 
sudden  remorse  that  J   had  let  my 
mate  die.     I  turned  to  the  bed 
strained  my  eyes  ~  looked  again 
and  yet  Jigain.      The  sic 
man  was  gone 

"  He  was  gone, 
and  1  who  had 
been   left 


in  charge 
of  him  had 
let  him    \ii). 
I     started     to 
my  feet   feeling 
like  a  nnirderer. 

"I  heard   footsteps 
below  stairs,  and  saw  a 
hght.  and  wimiI  down. 

"There    he    was,    in 


working  clothes,  just  in  the  act  of 
|)ut ting  (*n  his  coat,  as  1,  with  a  scared 
look,  ste|)]HHl  into  the  room. 

"He  raised  his  head  as  I  entered, 
and  nodded,  then  slowly  stretched  out 
lis  arm  into  his  overcoat. 

"  'Dave  !  Dave  !  What  have  you 
dom^  ?     Wherever  are  you  going  ?  ' 

"  '  Dm  going  to  take  my  train.' 

"  May  T  never  again  hear  a  voice 
like  the  voice  in  which  he  spoke  to 
me  that  idght. 

m  going  to  take  my  train,'  the 
sti'ange  \oice  said  again.  '  I  know 
what  they've  been  saying  on  the  rail- 
way. I've  lieard  them  wlrisp(,*r  among 
themsehes  that  Dave  Brotten'll  never 
b(^  any  more  good  for  the  fast  ex- 
presses. So  I'm  going  to  show  them, 
Tom.  (let  out  of  the  way,  please. 
I'm  going  to  take  my  train.' 

"  it  was  a  last  hope  :  I  asked  him 
what  train  ? 
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"  '  Why,  mail  alive,  the  express,  of  course  ! 
That's  the  only  train  for  me.' 

"  '  But  the  midnight  kScotsman's  gone,'  I 
said,  '  and  the  next  express  is  not  timed  to 
leave  here  until  six.' 

"He  looked  at  me  bewilderingly. 

"  Then  I  laughed — a  laugh  of  inspiration, 
for  otherwise  I  was  fearful  lest  I  lost  my 
hold  on  him.  I  laughed  aloud,  and  said 
jeeringly,  '  Why,  the  man's  turned  out  four 
hours  before  his  time.'  And  I  laughed 
again. 

"  He  hadn't  got  his  own  watch,  and  when 
I  saw  him  feeling  for  it  I  showed  him  mine. 
It  was  jnst  after  twelve. 

"  '  Look  at  your  own  watch,'  I  said  ;  'it's 
upstairs.  Go  and  look  at  it,  man,  and  make 
sure  Fm  not  deceiving  you.' 

"  With  the  same  wondering  stare  he  let 
me  lead  him  to  the  bedroom  again.  As  he 
staggered  up,  weak  and  helpless,  I  wondered 
greatly  ho^v  he  had  managed  to  dress  and 
descend  in  safety. 

"  He  collapsed  completely  when  I  got  him 
to  the  room,  and  I  put  him  to  bed  again  as 
though  he  had  been  a  little  child. 

"  Soon  lie  was  sleeping  soundly,  and  I 
felt  thankful  that  I  had  stopped  him  from 
going  out.  I  began  to  feel  then  that  the 
horrible  vision  I  liad  seen  had  been  sent  to 
rouse  me  and  so  save  my  fellow-driver  from 
some  frightful  destruction. 

"  It  was  a  pleasing  way  of  getting  rid  of 
a  nasty  feeling.  But  I  held  to  it.  I  held  to 
it,  mates,  even  after  this  more  curious 
experience  that  immediately  followed. 

"  The  sick  man  had  been  sleeping  but  an 
hour  when  he  began  to  talk  to  himself,  at 
first  quietly  and  witli  long  pauses,  but  soon 
rapidly  and  loudly,  till  I  became  alarmed. 

"  In  his  sleep  it  was  evident  he  was  seeing 
again  the  engine  that  had  run  him  down 
and  caused  his  accident. 

"  '  Now,  hold  back  there,  hold  back  ! '  he 
shouted,  quivering  with  excitement.  '  Can't 
you  see  I've  got  the  points  in  my  favour  ? 
What  ?  Will  you  come  ?  Then  we'll  both 
run  for  it.     We'll  see  who'll  cross  the  first  ! ' 

"  I  tried  to  calm  him.  He  knew  me  as  I 
bent  over  the  bed. 

" 'Oh,  Tom,  Tom  ! '  he  cried,  'stop  that 
engine,  will  you  ?  Stop  her,  man  !  She'll 
strike  me  at  the  crossing.  There,  there  ! 
don't  you  see  it  ?-— the  engine — it's  bearing 
right  down  upon  me — it's  crashing  into  me 
—it's  killing  me  !     Oh  ! ' 

"  He  sat  bold  upriglit,  wide  awake  now, 
and  clung  to  me  in  terror. 

" '  Save   me,  Tom  !     You   can   save   me, 


Tom.  There,  there  !  don't  you  see  it  ?— 
the  engines-it's  bearing  right  down  upon 
me — it's  crashing  into  me --it's  killino-  me  ! 
Oh  ! ' 

"  I  looked  to  where  he  pointed,  half  fear- 
ful that  the  sick  man  was  seeing  the  very 
same  phantom  engine  that  had  deluded  my 
own  eyes  earlier  in  the  night.  I  saw 
nothing.  The  poor,  nerve-shattered  fellow 
lay  in  my  arms  exhausted  until  he  fell  asleep 
again.  I  laid  him  lightly  on  tlie  pilloAV,  and 
you  don't  know  how  it  did  my  heart  good, 
mates,  to  see  how  peacefully  he  slept. 

"  He  awoke  as  the  day  was  breaking, 
lookmg  better  than  I  had  seen  him  look 
since  his  accident.  He  had  some  dim  idea 
of  what  had  happened  in  the  night,  and  I 
told  him  all  excepting  the  ugly  vision  of  my 
own  dream. 

"  '  Don't  tell  my  wife,'  he  said,  Avith  pity 
in  his  eyes.  '  Think  how  nervous  it  would 
make  her,  Tom,  when  I  am  on  the  line 
again.' 

"  Ah,  poor  chap  !  He  little  knew  liow 
nervous  it  was  to  make  himself. 

"  I  was  the  only  man  on  the  railway  who 
knew  it,  for  he  returned  looking  well  and 
strong,  and  asked  for  his  old  work  at  the 
expresses  again. 

"But  they  should  never  have  given  it 
him.  A  man  who  has  been  through  several 
accidents,  from  some  of  which  lie  has  got 
scars  as  deep  and  lasting  as  an  old  soldier's 
after  many  w^ars,  has  a  claim  to  lighter  and 
less  arduous  work. 

"  I  alone  knew  the  agony  and  anguish  his 
work  was  costing  him.  Many  a  time  have 
I  pitied  him  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
Many  a  time  when  iny  own  engine  has  been 
standing  in  the  station  when  he  brought  the 
express  hi  I  have  gone  over  to  him  to  give 
him  a  word  of  cheer.  Many  a  time  I  have 
urged  him  to  give  up  the  work  when  I  have 
found  him  at  the  end  of  a  long  run  with  big 
drops  of  sweat  upon  his  face  which  told  all 
too  plainly  of  the  fearful  strain  upon  the 
system.  But  that's  always  sorry  advice, 
mates,  to  a  man  with  wife  and  bairns 
depending  for  their  bread  upon  his  labour. 

"  I  never  passed  him  on  tlie  road  witliout 
giving  him  a  touch  with  the  whistle  as  a 
passing  note  of  sympathy.  I  never  ran  the 
express  myself  without  thinking  of  the  poor 
fellow  who  was  running  it  at  other  times 
with  his  whole  nervous  system  a  total  wreck. 

"Late  one  night,  some  time  after  I  had 
gone  to  bed— for  I  was  timed  to  take  the 
first  express  in  the  morning — I  was  roused 
by  the  caller-up  man. 
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"  '  Now,  wluit's  matU'r  ?  "  I  shouted  from 
upstairs. 

"  '  Why,  thoifs  wanted   Lo  h<'l()  the  iiiid- 
iiiirhtj  Scotsman   throuLdi,'  h(^  ci'ied  from  tli(i 
street;  below  tlu?  bedroom  \vin(h)\v.     'They've 
wircnl  u])  to  say  she's  heavier  than  usual,  and 
is    losin,i(    time,    so    they're 
goin<2;     to    divide    lier 
when    she    <j:('IS    in, 
and    thou's    t( 
take  one  por- 
tion on/ 
"  Of  {.'ourse 
I  t^rnmbled,      \ 
and  the  wife 
advised  me 
not  to  iji:o  ; 
but  at  last 

I  shotited 
to  t  h  (^ 
ealler-up  J 
would  be 
there. 

"'IM10U 

II  e  e  <1  n  '  t 
1)  0  t  h  V  V 
about     tir 
enii^ine,'     lie     sail 
'  They'll     i*un     hov 
round  to  the  station 
for  tir,  and  ihou'll 
liiid  her  there  afoi'e 
th'  ! ' 

''  I  ])a(bi't  l)een 
in  the  st-atiou  lomj;, 
a,nd  liad  just  ovei'- 
hauled  my  enu'ine, 
wluMi  tlie  lonu'  ex- 
])ress  cauK^  in. 

"  I  liad  foru'ot-ten 
[)ave  was  down   to 
take    her    out    that, 
iiiirht^      11  (!  seemed 
])leased   to   see   me, 
and  wlien  1  offered 
to  run  with   the  iirst   ])ortion,  he 
ILTiive  nui  a  silent  i:rij>  of  the  liand, 
sul!ieient    to    show   that,  he  knew 
why    I    oifered    and   thank(Ml    me 
for  it.  ,,  ,-„    ,       , 

I  he  other  eomp;iiiy  s  enirme  dond  and 
Imoked  olf.  and  1  backed  down 
and  coupled  on.  We  W(M'e  soon  s;iih"n<j:  awav 
with  the  first  portion  throu^;!)  the  clear  nii^-ht 
at  a  rattlinu'  ])ace.  Davi^  of  coui'S'\  was 
runninu'  a  section  behind  me  all  th<'  way. 

"  At  that  time  we  us(h1  to  do  the  hundn-d- 
nnle  run  without.  stop{)iniLr,  uidess,  of  course, 
we    found    a    sijjfual- board    airaiust    us.       It 


wasn't  often  that  hap»p(med  at  iiiixlit  time, 
])tit  for  some  I'eason  or  other  J  was  ])ulled 
up  at  AVesilock  Jimction,  forty  mil(\s  out. 

"J  whisthnl  several  times,  but  coulibi't  get 
the  Ix^ard.  1  was  \vond(;i'inii;  what  on  eartb 
the  siirnalman  was  kee}>inii:  11s  ])ack  for,  wlien 
1  thoiiu'ld.  I  heard  a  launble  behind. 

'•J  looked  back  with  a  start.     ^Fhere,  to 
my  amazement,  sure  e^nou<^"h,  was  Dave 
jrinicin^iz:  the   second    ]K)rtion    on  at 
">  sixty  miles  an  liour.     I  knew  he 

,■4...  must  have  run  pastille  signals 

'n   tlie    last    section    behind, 
lie  was  bearing  down  to- 
wai'ds  my  train  as  hard 
as  he  could  go. 
-  "The  'signal    at 

langer     in     front 
was  nothing  tome 
then,  in  view  of 
the  more  terrible 
danger  from  an 
awful  collision 
iti    the    rear, 
flung  open 
1\k)  regulator 
wide,  but  the 
sudden    rush 
of  steam  was 
too      much. 
'I'he     wheels 
sli])ped     and 
wouldn't  grip 
at  all.      The 
roar    of    the 
0  u  c  o  m  i  11  g 
train       was 
be(M)  m  i  n  g 
deafening.    I 
thonght    I 
'1  ea  r  d 


tiini  ainon^j;'  tlio 
tlic  dyinj:^.'  " 

tbe  crasli  before  it  came,  I  thotight  I  heard 
ihi)  screams  befon^  they  arosis  I  thonght 
I  saw  tlie  dead  and  the  maimed  and  the 
])iles  of  wreckage  all  together,  and,  worse 
than  all,  1  thought  I  saw  again  the  white 
s]UM*ti'(^  of  Dave  ib-ott^cMi's  engine,  with  its 
wheels  all  red  with  bluod. 
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"And  all  the  time  my  engine  was  slippins:, 
and  the  other  train  rushing  towards  nie  like 
the  wind.  I  liad  barelj  begun  to  move  at 
all  when  Dave's  engine  crashed  into  tlie  end 
of  my  train  with  a  sound  the  like  of  wliicli  I 
pray  I  may  never  hear  agiun. 

***** 

"  We  found  him  among  tlie  dead  and  the 
dying,  drawing  liis  last  few^  breaths  himself. 

'^  "  '  That  you,  Tom  ?  It's  an  awful  nn'stake, 
I  fear.  May  Hea\'en  forgi\'e  me !  But  don't 
mind  me  now,  mate  ;  see  to  the  past^engers.' 

"  You  see,  he  remembered  to  the  last  the 
railwayman's  first  duty— the  welfare  of  tlie 
passengers. 

"  As  I  laid  his  dead  form  side  by  side  with 
the  other  bodies,  among  tlie  wreck  and  ruin 
of  half  a  dozen  carriages  and  his  own  mag- 


nificent engine,  his  fireman  stepped  up  to  me 
unharmed. 

"  He  read  tlie  question  I  would  ask  in  my 
eyes  before  I  spoke. 

''  '  I  don't  know  what  came  over  him,'  the 
distressed  lad  said,  witli  sorrowful  face.  '  The 
signals  were  on,  but  he  rushed  by  them, 
putting  on  moi'e  steam  than  ever.  And  I 
heard  him  say  in  an  excited  underbreath  : 
"  Save  me,  Tom  !  You  can  save  me,  Tom. 
There,  there  !  —  don't  you  see  it  ?  ~—  the 
engine — it's  bearing  right  down  upon  me— 
it's  crashing  into  me—  it's  kill ing  me !    Oh  ! " ' 

"  I  lifted  him  from  the  heap  of  wreckage 
and  laid  him  out  in  the  fields  in  his  working 
clothes,  where  the  moon  fell  upon  him. 
Though  he  was  cut  and  bruised  and  clotted 
Avith  blood,  it  was  the  peacefullest  man's  face 
I  have  ever  seen  in  death." 
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DOCKS,  (lookH,  docks  !  Nobbing  but 
do{3ks,  mik!  aftei*  inile  ;  docks  of  all 
sliapi'S  cxci'pt  circuhir  big  and  little, 
wide  and  narrow  ;  dozens  of  docks  running 
oufc  of  and  rinuiing  into  still  more  docks, 
witli  liere  and  tlier(3,  in  tlie  stupendous  wall 
wliich  holds  tbeni  all  togetlier,  tlie  necessary 
openings  into  tlie  splendid  estuary  of  tlie 
'Alersey. 

A  great  sevx'u-inile  long  procession  of 
Migldy  Works,  a  gloi'ious  record  of  human 
effort  and  achievement,  a  world's  wonder,  at 
first  confounding  and  then  uplifting  the 
hell  older  sucli  ai'e  the  most  insistent  of  tlie 
ideas  winch  throng  the  nund  on  seeing 
]ji\'erpool.  [  say  Liver])ool.  For  Liverpool 
is  tlie  do(;ks,  and  the  docks  are  Liverpool. 
I'he  city  has  practically  no  great  nianu- 
fa"turing  or  industrial  life  apart  from  its 
nol)le  river  ;  it  has  little  besides  its  slii)>])ing, 
but  as  that  shipping  is  the  most  im|)()rtant 
in  the  world,  it  is,  most  people  will  think, 
peril  a]  )S  enough. 

Altliough  the  history  of  Liverpool  reaches 
l)a:ck  for  five  or  six  centuries,  the  real  story 
of  the  place,  which  now  lays  claim  to  being 
the  "  second  city  of  the  British  Empire " 
(What  about  ''  A  toon  caM  Glesca  " — to  say 


nothing  of  Manchester  ?),  is  boimd  up  witli 
tlie  building  of  its  docks  and  the  extension 
of  its  shipjiing.  In  fact,  its  most  striking 
(kn'elo])ment  lies  well  within  the  last  forty 
or  fifty  years. 

The  first  dock  was  o])ened  as  long  ago  as 
1715"  a  dock  which  has  (lisa])])eared,  liaving 
been  filled  uj)  to  serve  as  a  site  for  the 
(^ustom  House  (see  headpiece).  At  that  time 
tliere  \vere  not  more  than  one  hundred 
vessels  ])elonging  to  the  port,  while  its 
])0])ukition  Avas  set  down  as  (5, GOO,  of  wliom 
something  like  one-fiftli  were  seafaring  men. 
And  not  only  were  the  sliips  in  those  days 
com|)ara.ti\'(!ly  few  in  nund)er,  but  they  were 
for  the  most  |)art  small,  their  average  tonnage 
not  being  much  above  eighty-fi^'e  tons. 

However,  tlie  eigliteentli  centro'y  saw 
Liver])ool,  thanks  to  privateering  and  the 
slave  trade,  A^dl  on  tlie  way  to  become  a  large 
town,  and  l)y  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
it  showed  clear  indications  of  its  manifest 
destiny.  Tlie  population  had  then  grown 
to  80,()00,  wliile  no  fewer  tlian  5,000  vessels, 
with  an  aggregate  of  half  a  million  toimage, 
were  to  be  found  on  its  registers.  Presently 
a  strange,  abnormal  vessel  -  it  would  make  us 
shout  witli  laughter  if   we  saw  it  to-day — 
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\vlii(;li  was  (JrivPii  hi/  ^loffm,  {'luni^  up  i\w 
Mersey,  aii<l  tJuit  curious  sliip  hrouirlit  \\v\\ 
it,  tuuouixst  other  tliini2:s.  a  complete  revolution 
ill  the  conditions  wiiich  ]ia<l  hitherto  iroverned 
tlie  sea-borne  trade  of  llie  world.  And 
anionirst  the  oilier  thi nirs  which  came  with 
it  was  tlie  virtual  annexation  by  Liv(M'}H)ol  of 
the  o(;ean  connnerce  of  America,  -the  pvat 
bulk  of  which  it  still  n^tainseven  to  this  day, 
as  it  well  deserves  to  do.  LiverpooFs  ca])ture 
of  the  Amei'ican  trade  confirmed  and  consoli- 


the  year,  whiU^  th(^  t()nnatj:e  reached  the 
<^iii:anti(;  trr<ind  total  of  ( wel\'(^  nn'llions  and  a 
half.  The  a])})roximate  total  tonna.^'e,  in- 
wards and  outwards,  would  of  cours',^  just  be 
twice  as  nuich.  When  1  am  dealinir  with 
statisticis  I  nnist  say  1  like  ilu^m  to  b(^  biir 
ones  -and  here  we  have  them.  The  fii>:ures 
for  tihe  ])a.st  year  are  the  lari^i^st  so  far  in  the 
history  of  tlie  ]K)i't,  which,  on  the  whole, 
shows  a  faii'ly  steady  amnial  ^I'l'owth.  Periods 
of  de])ression  have   had   their  marked  eOVct 
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dated  its  irreatness,  and  made  it  the  shipping 
centre  of  the  globe. 

Statistics  are  seldom  veiy  interesting  in 
themselves,  but  those  connected  with  tlie 
shipping  of  Tji\'erpool  are  so  striking  that  I 
make  no  apology  for  pntting  down  some 
figm'es,  kindly  given  me  a  short  time  ago  by 
the  authoi'itieB  of  tlie  "  Mersey  Docks  and 
Harliour  I>oard,"  tlie  title  nnder  which  the 
governing  body  of  the  port  is  constituted, 
and  to  whom  I  am  indelited  for  most  of  the 
information  contained  in  this  article. 

During  the  year  ending  July  1st,  1801), 
the  enormous  number  of  25,522  vesscds  of 
all  kinds,  coming  from  {^(fi:j  part  of  tlie 
planet,  paid  dock  and  harbour  rates  which 
gives  us  about  seventy  ships  for  every  day  in 


on  Liverpool  a.s  on  othei*  centi'cs  of  popula- 
tion, ])ut  it  has  triumplumtly  emerged  from 
them — so  much  so  tliat  its  last  record  is  its 
best. 

The  two  main  factors  in  the  gi'owth  of  the 
poi't  of  Tiivei'pool  are  the  enormous  develop- 
ment of  the  manufacturing  districts  immedi- 
ately behind  it  of  which  Manchester  is  the 
centre  and  itjS  geographiccd  ])osition  0!i  the 
western  seaboard  of  tlie  counti'y,  which 
made  it  liy  far  the  most  convenient  point  for 
the  Amei'ican  trade.  ]^)Ut  it  could  never 
have  been  able  to  take  adequate  advantage 
of  citlier  the  cotton  or  t,he  American  business 
which  has  made  it  so  pj'os|)erous  were  it  not 
for  tlie  fa(;t  that  the  cistuary  of  the  Mersey, 
regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sailor, 
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is  wondi'rfully  well  a(la])t(Hl 
iiicrc-ial  [uii'[K)S('s. 

Tlic    Mersey  propci*  is  a 
siirnili("int.  sti'cani,  a?i<l   U)X 


for   coin- 

Nci'v     i  li- 
the    iirst; 


wiMi,  and  ri^lii  well  do 


M'AMl'AMA        LKAVINM,    CANADA    (.P.AVINO    DOCK 


tAvenl.v-seveii  miles  of  its  course  is  not  niu(;h 
better  tliaii  a  laruv  ditcli.  After  it  joins  tlie 
Ii'well  it.  _u:i'a'ln!i]ly  increa^.vs  in  widtli  (lowii 
to  t.lie  town  of  Riiiicoi'ii,  wiiere  it  praelic^aily 
l)e('oiiies  an  ai'iii  of  ilui  sea,  aLt.ainin<i;,  seven 
miles  below  Riineorn,  to  a  hreadih  of  over 
ilii'ee  miles.  Between  Ilimcoi'ii  and  Liver- 
pool tlie  Mei'siT  estiiaiy  forms  wha-t  miirht 
be  termed  a  wide  salt  lake,  and  it  is, 
cnrionsly  eiiou_<i:]i,  moi'e  to  the  existence 
of  this  natural  fi^itniv  than  to  anything' 
else  that  Liverpool  owes  its  marit.inu' 
greatness.  For  this  lake  is  filled  at  eveiy 
tid(s  and  tlie  vast  volnnui  of  water  I'eirnlarly 
])om'in,<j:  in  and  out  ai^iin  with  eiHH'mon's 
for(^e  (li,ii:s  t,he  eliannel  of  the  y\\\^x  very  deep. 
This  peenliai'ity  of  the  estuary's  formatJon 
has  been  fivipu^itly  and  aptly \'om])ared  to 
a  bottle,  t.lie  body  of  which  is  represented 
])y  the  wide  npper  ])oi'tion,  and  th(^  neck 
by  the  narrows  abreast  of  Iiiver])ool. 
Were  it  not  for  t.liis  sconi'ino;  ont,  of  the 
channel  twice  ^\(^\\  twenty-fonr  hour 
outlet  of  the  river  conld  \)nlY  be  a 
co]n])arativeJy  nnimportant  channel, 
alto^rether  une(pial  to  (lealinii;  \<\i\\ 
the  vast  amount  of  shipping-  which 
under  present  circnmstances 
takes  advantau^e  of  iL  One 
nndesira,ble  result,  however, 
of  tliese  tidal  oj)erations 
is  that  wliile  they  dee])en 
the  main  (diani^el  they 
lodijce  tremendous  (pianti- 
ties  of  sand  on  the  shoals 
lying  in  Liverpool  J^ay.  To 
meet  the  difliciilties  created 
by  these  sandbanks  is  one 
of  the  problems  wdiicb  the 
Mersey     Docks     P)oai"d     has 


continnally  to  batxle 
they  do  so. 

The  main  channel  of  tlie  riv(n'  is  for  the 
gi'eater  part  of  its  lenglli  called  the  Crosby 
Channeb  but  the  lasj 
])ortion  of  it,  as  it 
gains  thesea,  is  called 
the  Queen's  Channel. 
The  widtli  of  the 
niiiin  channel  l)et  ween 
th(^  lines  of  buoys  on 
either  side  varies  from 
a  maxinmm  of  1,400 
yards  at  each  end  to 
a.  minimnm  of  Xoo 
yards  near  the  (^rosby 
Liglitsliip.  At  the 
mo  11  til  there  is  a  bar 
wliich  at  one  time 
liad  only  a  depth  of  ele\'en  feet  of  water  on 
it  at  low  water  of  a  s|)ring  tide.  A  few^ 
years  ago  a  series  of  remarkal)le  dredging 
operations  for  the  lowering  and  the  practical 
remo\'al  of  the  bar  from  tlie  main  channel 
wx're  inangnrated.  These  have  been  crowned 
with  tlie  titmost  success,  and  tlie  story  of 
the  fight  between  tlie  Harbonr  Board  and 
the  HaTl)our  Hai'  is  one  well  worth  telling, 
but  spuce  forbids. 

f^i\erpool  pi'()vi<les  for  its  slii])jung  ])y  the 
most  ani])le,  elal)orat.e,  and  perfect  system 
of  harbour  accommodation  the  world  has 
ever  seen  ;  indeed,  there  is  nothing  that 
anywhere  else.  And, 
wo  n  d  erf  nl  as  these 
docks  are.  there  is 
lothing  final  a])ont 
them,  as  they  are 
const  intly  being  re- 
constrnct.ed  to  meet 
all  the  re- 
(jnirements 
of  present- 
ly ships. 
(^  o  111  jKired 


faintly 


res(wnhles    it 
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wirli  oilier  jioris  Livei-pool  is  ahuiKJimtlv  pro- 
<ri'cssive.  Tiic  ])<)rt  of  London  is  uiidoiihttHlIy 
of  the  lii^u'liest  ini]KH'tance,  and  in  some 
res])e(ns  may  even  he  a  <^'i*eatei'  ])o]'t  tlian 
Livei"])ooL  I  am  not  n'oinu*  into  (J, at,  mueli 
dis])Ute(l  ])oint,  as  I  Jiold  no  hi'ief  I'oi'  either  ; 
bill  the  hitiei'  can,  without,  any  (juestion, 
proudly  maintain  its  ]»re-emiiienee  over  the 
former  as  i't\o"ai'ds  t  lie  manner  inwhicli  it.  takes 
eare  of  its  ships  hy  <ri\in,<r  ihem  tlie  finest, 
and  most  modern  (hx'ks,  wareliouses.  sheds  - 
what;  tlieycall  in  Anu^riea  •'accommodations" 
— that,  can  he  devised.  I  am  told  that,  much 
of  tlu?  success  of  the  Mersey  Docks*  manaire- 
ment.  is  due  to  the  fact  that.  Liverpool  is  not 
witliout  its  I'ivals  who  would  snatch  from  it 
whatevei'  they  could.  Well,  that  is  only 
hit^iness,  after  all,  and  ii  is  surely  I'ather  a 
ii'ood  tJiinii'  than  otherwise  if  com])etition  has 
led  to  this  su[)e]'])  I'esult. 

P)Ut  tlu^  real  ])rohlem  iK'Tori^  Liverpool  is 
not  how  I'ivals  are  to  he  kept  off  and 
''bested/'  but  how  the  new  (piestions  raised 
])y  the  proirress  of  the  science  of  ship- 
bnildinu'  a.re  to  b(^  met  and  soIvimI  snccess- 
fnlly.  For,  mark  you,  ihe  new  Carrier  of  th(^- 
Sea  is  sometliinti;  \'ast  to  monstr()sity,a  colossal, 
floatin_i(,  h'tnpnniri/  wareliouse,  us  it  were, 
fiv(?  hnndi'ed.  six  hundrcH],  nay,  seven  lumdred 
feet  and  moi'e  lon,u',  and  she  is  thirty,  forty, 


fifty  feet  and  m(»re  in  heiu-ht,.,  while  her  sides, 
wiiich  are  in  reality  walls,  ^-o  strai;^'hl  down 
to  an  enormous  flat  botfom,  witdi  the  residt 
that,  the  vessel  is  more  like  a  <i:iii:an(ic  barsj^e 
than  anythiitir  else.  Xow  don't,  hear  much  said 
ubont.  her  **  fine  lines,"  but  you  do  hear  a 
<j:oo(I  deal  about  the  many  th<»usands  of  tons 
of  car^ro,  of  freiu'ht',  dead  and  ali\'e,  thai  she 
can  vnvvy.  Slii])s  like  these  re(piire  docks  of 
due  })ro})ortion.  A  carsi'o  boat  like  the 
(^('/'l'\  or  a  ]>ass(m^^er  ship  such  as  the  ()c('(tiii<\ 
])redicat.e  a  "  irl'a^'in,ir  do(;k ''  a.  thousand  feet 
lonir,  ]jiver])ool  has  already  onc\  the  biii:<i:est 
in  the  world,  WM)  feet  lonir  :  and  another  is 
beinir  bm'lt  at  the  present  moment;  that,  will 
be  fully  1.000  feet  in  lenoih. 

When  wc  remem])ei"  that  the  first  dock  of 
Li\erpool  was  bm'lt  nearly  two  hmidred  years 
aii^o.  an<l  what,  the  size  of  the  biir^xest  ship 
was  at  that  time,  it  will  N'ery  easily  be  under- 
stood that,  the  older  portions  of  llie  Liverpool 
system  consist  of  small,  narrow  docks,  while 
those  more  I'ecently  consti'ucted  are  lar<^"e  and 
commodious.  I  lost  count  of  Ihe  immber  of 
till*  docks,  but  1  think  I  am  not.  AVi'on^r  iit 
sayinix  that  there  are  rather  more  than  a 
hundred  wcf  and  dry  docks,  tidal  basins, 
and  connectinir  locks,  all  strnnu^  alonir  those 
s(*ven  or  eiudit  miles  of  thai,  shore  of  th(^ 
Mei'sev.      'I'he    smalk^st    dock    is    not.    much 
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more  than  an  arre  in  watei'  area,  \n\t  tlie 
lar^'eHt,  the  Alexandra  Dock,  wiMi  its  tliree 
1)ranelies,  covers  n])\\ar(js  of  tliirlv-tlii'ee 
a(;i'es.  Tlie  total  wat^'i'  area  of  the  Liverpool 
syst;'ni  is  I'ather  more  ihan  lln'ee  hnn(h'e(l 
and  ei,u']ily-li\'e  acres,  an'ordinir  a  <|uav  space 
of  ovei'  twenlv-live  miles.  xVcross  the  river, 
at  l)irken]i('ad,  tliere  are  moi'e  docks,  Lrixiiio^ 
an  additionid  water  area  to  the  whole  Mci'Sc^v 
estnary  of  al)!)ntj  one  hnndred  and  sixty-li\e 
acres,  witli  more  t.iian  m'ne  miles  of  (jnaya_<>-e. 
For  con\'enienc(i  in  woi'kin^"  the  docks  ai'(i 
classified  as  t.he  ''north  division"  and  the 
'•  sonth  division,"  tiie  former  consisiini:  of  the 
laru'ci'and  ncwei*  docks,  sncli  a^  ihe  Alexandi'a, 
of  which  I  ha\-e  jns{,  S])()kcn.  wliile  the  latter 
inchides  the  smaller  an  I  older  docks,  it 
wonld  he  tedions  I'oi*  ns  to  consiflei'  the 
various  docks  in  detail,  and  it^  will  he 
sntlicient  to  comment  briefly  on  those  ha\  imj; 
the  most,  st.rikinu'  featJU'es.  It  is  (pn'te 
])ossil)le  to  eain  a  \'ery  u'ood  idea  of  the  \\\-\\ 
(^\ttMl^  of  these  docks,  because  alonu'  their 
whole  lenirth  there  now  rinis  whal.  is  known 
as  tfie  ()\'ei'head  Flect.ric  Railway.  If  you 
were  t;o  t.ra\'el  up  and  down  oikh'  oi'  twic;' 
you  would  obtain  some  notion  of  the  niind)er 
of  ships  in  i,h(>  docks.  I  b.die\'(^  that  on  the 
averaszx^  t.luM'e  ai*e  four  hundred  ships  in  t.Jiis 
harbour  i^w^-y  dav  of  the  vear.  and  von  would 


probably  speculate  as  to  the  way  in  which  all 
the  business  of  the  place  was  carried  on. 
IMie  trutli  is  that  these  docks  work,  or  are 
worked,  as  smoothly  (if  one  can  nse  snch  a 
term  in  tins  coirnection)  as  if  they  were  one 
small  instrument  or  machine,  snch  as  a  watch 
or  some  other  tiny  and  delicate  mechanism. 

Tliere  ai"e,  of  course,  a  Harbour  Master, 
Assistant  ]Iarl)oui'  Masters,  and  a  small  army 
of  (lock  masters  and  superintendents  wiio 
watch  o\'er  tliese  wonderful  docks  and  the 
shi})])in,i»:  in  them  with  tliat  ceaseless  vigilance 
wliich,  here  as  e\X'ry where  else,  is  the  sole 
pi'ice  of  safety.  ()\'er  all  these  Docks,  so  far 
as  the  AVorks  (with  a  l)ig  AV)  are  concerned, 
presides  the  engineer-in-cliief  and  his  staff, 
whose  otfices  are  at  the  Coburg  Dock,  it  is 
hei'e  that  projects  and  ])kins  are  being  con- 
si^aiitiy  devised  for  meeting  the  ever-changing 
requirements  of  ocean  shi])ping,  and  at  the 
present  moment  an  enormous  scheme,  in- 
\"ol\ing  the  ex])enditure  of  ti\X'  nudlions  of 
money,  of  destruction  and  reconstruction  is 
being  carried  oiU.  But  perhaps  it  will  be 
more  convenient  to  begin  at  tlie  extreme 
south  end  of  the  Docks  system  that  lying 
Irigliest  u])  tlie  river. 

The  tirst  dock  is  itself  ^vorthy  of  special 
attention.  It  is  called  the  Herculaneum 
Dock,  and  is  that  which  receives  the  immense 
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supplies  of  petroleum  coming  in  tank-steamers 
from  x\merica  and  Russia,.  On  the  land  to 
the  south  of  this  dock  five  huge  reservoirs  - 
"tanks,"  they  call  them  at  Liverpool,  thongli 
the  word  does  not  seem  quite  l)ig  enongh — 
have  recentlj  been  provided,  ha\'ing  a  total 
capacity  of  12,000  tons.  Each  tank  is 
surrounded  by  a  concrete  embankment, 
forming  a  moat  capable  of  containing  tlie 
whole  contents  of  the  tank.  The  tank-ships 
bringing  oil  to  Liverpool  are  berthed  on  the 
west  side  of  tlie  Herculaneum  Branch  Dock, 
and  by  their  pumps  discharge  their 
liquid  cargo  through  pipes  laid  under 
ground  into  the  land  tanks,  the  bottom 
of  which  is  some  fifteen  feet  above 
the  level  of  tlie  dock  quay.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  five  tanks  there  are 
sixty  magazines,  with  a  capacity  of 
one  tliousand  barrels  each,  which 
have  been  excavated  out  of  the  cliffs 
on  the  east  and  south  quays  of  tliis 
dock,  and  are  separated  from  eac'li 
other  by  walls  of  solid  rock.  One 
remarkable  provision  in  connection  ' 
with  these  chambers  in  the  rock  is 
that  the  sills 
of  the  door- 
w  a  y  s  a  r  e 
raised  to  a 
height  of 
four  and  a 
half  feet 
above  the 
floor,  so  as  to 
render  each 
magazine 
capable  of 
containing 
t  h  e  w  hole 
contents  of 
the  barrels  in 
bulk  in  case 
any  accident 
should  occur. 
The  amount 
of  oil  which  came  into  Liverpool  during  tlie 
year  ending  July  1st,  1899,  was  164,970  tons. 
Opening  out  of  the  Herculaneum  Dock 
proper  are  three  graving  docks,  and  here  one 
sees  in  connection  with  them  the  first  hint  of 
the  struggle  which  is  being  carried  on  all 
over  these  docks  to  change  old  docks  into 
new  by  making  them  conform  to  modern 
requirements.  Thus,  with  a  view  to  "drying " 
these  three  graving  docks  more  speedily  than 
has  so  far  been  done,  increased  pumping 
plant  is  being  provided,  so  tliat  it  will  be 
possible  to  dry  any  one  of  them  in  an  liour 
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and  a  quarter.  It  is  impossible  not  to  speak 
of  tliese  pnm])s  with  the  greatest  res])ect-  - 
pumps  that  will  discharge  over  one  hnndred 
thousand  gallons  of  water  in  a  miiuite  ai'e 
tln'ngs  to  be  reckoned  witli.  But  not  oidy 
do  these  pumps  dry  one  set  of  docks,  but 
they  also  ])nnip  water  fi'om  the  rivei'  into  the? 
adjacent  docks,  the  Harrington  and  Toxt^etli 
grou]).  j\)werfnl  as  these  ])umps  are,  they  do 
not  begin  to  rival  tliose  situated  at"^  tlie 
ro])nrg  Dock,  whicli,  under  favoural)le 
circumstanc^es,  are  ca])able  of  transferi'ing 
from  the  river  to  tlie  doc'k  about 
twelve  hundred  tons  of  water  ])er 
iiinute.  Heyond  the  Toxteth  Dock 
we  come  to  the  Brunswick,  Avhere 
tliei'e  are  to  be  seen  some  shipbuilding 
yards  :  time  Avas  when  Li\'erpool  ])i'o- 
mised  to  l)e  a  great  shipbuilding 
centre,  but  tliat  ])roniise  has  never 
been  fulHlJi'd,  und  it  scan^ely  seems 
likely  that  it  will  !)e.  Over  atV)ii"ken- 
head  the  Lairds  still  build  sliips,  as 
witness  recently  some  of  the  finest 
additions  to  our  Xavy,  but  there  seems 
no  ])robability  now  that  the  ]\rersey 
will  ri\'al  the 
(Mvde. 

'a  t  t  h  e 
CoburgDock, 
where  J\Ir.  A. 
0.  Lyster, 
tlie  engineer- 
in -chief,  re- 
cei  ved  m  e 
very  cour- 
teously, I  was 
shown  more 
of  these  im- 
provements 
of  which  I 
have  already 
spoken.  Here 
one  begins 
to  see  the 
labour  in- 
volved iR  bringing  up  an  old  dock,  with  its 
com])aratively  shallow  depth,  to  the  modern 
standard.  After  the  Coburg  comes  a  pro- 
cession of  about  ten  small  docks,  the  last  one 
of  wdiich,  Georges  Dock,  is  immediately  in 
front  of  a  portion  of  the  tremendous  landing- 
stage,  the  greater  portion  of  which,  how^ever, 
is  immediately  in  front  of  Princes  Dock,  so 
tliat  one  portion  of  this  stage  is  called 
Georges  Landing  Stage,  the  other  Princes  ; 
but  Liverpool  people  slump  them  both  under 
the  general  designation  of  Tim  Landing 
Stage,  not  without  some  little  natural  pride 
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in  its  <2:i_ii:ant.i(*  ])n)]K)]'ti()iis.  Iu)r  it  is  nearly 
half  a  mile  in  leii,ii:tli,  is  ei<i:litv  Feet  wide,  lias 
ei^^ht  or  nine  Lriducs  coiiiiectinir  it  with  the 
sh()r(\  and  floats  up  and  down  witli  the  tide 
with  almost  as  little  apjn-eciahle  movement  as 
if  it  were  the  solid  o'l'ound  itself.  The  trans- 
Atlantie  steamships  -  it  does  not  matter  how 
bi<i:  they  are— heuli  at  this  stao-e  to  disembark 
aiul  end)ark  ])asseni!:ers,  who  de])art  from  and 
ari'ive  at  the  handsome  ''  Riverside"  railway 
station  which  was  constiMicted  two  or  three 
yeai's  a,u"o  for  this  s])ecial  service,  the  build ini^: 
of  which  has  ])i'oved  a  u'reat  l)oou  to  American 
])assen<i'ers.  I  do  not,  know  that  there  is 
any  moi'e  im])ressi\-e  si^-lit  than  that  of  a 
leviatluni  like  the  ('(inijutnia  cominiG^  up 
alon<j:side  of  tJie  landiuir-sta,ii'(\  oi',  for  the 
matter  of  that,  leaxinu:  it.  It  was  loni^ 
su])posed  that,  these  <ii'(^at  ocean  liners  could 
not  mak(»  use  of  the  staire,  hut  experience 
lias  ])roved  that  idea  to  b(^  a  false  one. 


Woi'kino;  our  \N-ay  nol'tll^^'ard  we  pass 
another  dozen  or  so  of  docks,  nntil  we  are 
well  into  the  re«^ion  of  tliose  most  recently 
constructed,  and  wliich  are  in  every  way  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  world.  "^  Perliaps 
one  should  notice  the  warehouse  \vliicli  is 
in  course  of  \Knmr  ])nilt  for  the  convenience 
of  the  tobacco  trade  of  the  port,  which  is 
one  of  its  priiici])al  features.  This  tokicco 
Avareh onse  covers  o\  er  th  i r teen  tl i onsand 
square  yards,  lias  foiu'teen  floors,  etfnal  to 
an  area  of  thii'ty-six  acres,  is  720  feet  long, 
]()0  feet  wide,  124  feet  high  a-  truly 
magnificent  building.  Last  year  Li\erpool 
i  m  |)  0  r  t  e  d 

considerably  j 

more  than 
2:).000  tons 
of  tobacco. 
Thinkofthat 
mountain    of 
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tobacco  going  up  in  smoke,  all  je  who  buy 
the  fragrant  weed  by  the  oiuice,  and  work 
out  the  little  sum  of  liovv  many  ounces  there 
are  in  25,000  tons  ! 

The  berthage  given  by  the  Canada  Dock, 
which  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
north  division  of  tlie  Liverpool  system,  is  at 
the  present  time  the  best ;  the  water  is 
deeper  than  in  any  otlier  dock,  and  tlie  shed 
accommodation  is  of  tlie  most  modern  type. 
Naturally,  in  these  newer  berths  one  would 
look  for  the  best  vessels  of  the  port :  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  crack  shi|)s  of  the 
Cunard  and  AYhite  Htar  Lines  are  to  be  foimd 
here,  tlie  former  on  the  west  side  of  tlie 
dock,  and  tlie  latter  on  the  eastern  part  of 
the  brancli  dock  of  the  Canada.  Here,  then, 
you  can  see  from  time  to  time  the  greatest 
ships  of  which  tlie  world  can  boast  -])(is- 
senger  vessels  like  the  Campunia  or  the 
Teutonic,  cargo  l)oats  like  the  (}eoTijk  and 
the  Gevk,  and  that  superb  steamer  tlie 
Ormnk^  greatest  of  tliem  all.  The  (laiiada, 
Dock,  along  with  the  Hornby,  whicjh  adjoins 
it,  have  enormous  timlier  yards  in  connec^tion 
with  til  em. 

Before  reacliing  the  Canada  Dock  I  was 
shown  over  that  part  of  the  estate  which 
used  to  be  known  as  the  Band  on  group — a 
wet  dock  and  several  graving  docks.  Here 
the  engineers  liave  been  carrying  out  a  vast 


scheme  of  reconstruction  whicli  necessarily 
involved  an  almost  equally  arduous  scheme 
of  destruction.  The  works  are  on  a  scale  of 
Titanic  grandeur,  and  seem  to  the  unin- 
striicted  eye  to  spell  chaos.  ]5ut  one 
may  be  confident  that  chaos  is  being  surely 
if  slowly  reduced  to  order  ajid  la^^'.  Words 
qnite  fail  to  give  any  true  idea  of  what  this 
])rocess  of  cliange  means,  but  perhaps  the 
photograplis,  specially  taken  for  this  article, 
may  convey  some  more  or  less  ade(piate 
notion  of  it. 

Considerations  of  space  prevent  me  from 
speaking  at  length  about  tlie  way  in  which  tlie 
Dock  management  provide  for  the  wool,  tiie 
cattle,  the  wheat  and  rice,  and  the  other 
"  tilings  "  which  come  into  tlie  ^lersey  in 
en ormo us  q  nan t i ti es . 

lint  I  feel  a  word  should  l)e  said  about 
Vs\Viii  is  in  its  way  one  of  tlie  most  impressive 
sights  to  be  witnessed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Docks,  and  tliat  is  the  magnificent  horses 
di'awing  the  gi'eat  wagons  laden  with  bales  of 
stuffs  and  merchandise — cotton,  tobacco,  and 
so  forth.  These  animals  are  indeed  splendid 
specimens  of  drauglit  horses,  and  it  is  a 
genuine  pleasure  to  see  tfiein  at  work,  moving 
tlieir  gigantic  loads  with  such  apparent  ease. 

The  cattle  trade  of  Liverpool,  whicfi,  a  few 
years  ago,  was  of  little  importance,  and,  to 
say  the   trutli,  did  not   exist  at  all  a  short 
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lime  Ik'Ioi'c  lluil  agam,  [las  ot 
late  assumed  ti'iMiiendons  ])ropoi'- 
ions.  r  sn])])ose  it  is  (piite  a 
safe  thing  to  say  that  e\'ery  other 
joint  eaten  to-day  in  Kngland 
(\vheth(M'  as  a(dvnowledged 
"  Prime  Ameri(;an  "  or  alleged 
"genuine"  Aberdeen)  has  come 
to    tho    consumer    by    way    of 
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Iil\('i'|)()(>L  'riic  vwllW  wTi'  landed  on  (lie 
liirkcidicad  side  of  the  Mersey  at  a  special 
stau'c  at'  Wallasey,  in  whose  inimediale  vicinity 
t.liei'e  have  been  hnili  huu'e  strnetnres  called 
"  laii'ai^'es,''  where  ihe  heasj.s  are  kept  foi'  a 
lime,  and  tlien  slanuiitei'ed,  in  a.c(3orda.nce 
with  (he  laws  lioverninu'  the  ini{H)rtat.i()n  of 
foreiirn  cattle.  The  ('arcasses  are  ])]'eserved 
hy  a  system  of  cold  storau'e,  so  that  the  meal 
I'eaches  the  pnblie  in  a  ])errectly  fresh  st,ate. 

Xow.  perliap>,  1  may  he  allowed  to  say 
;i  word  abonl  the  u^neral  manau'emenl  of 
the  i^'real  trust  which  is  commit.t.iMl  to  the 
Mers(T  Docks  and  Ilai'honr  IJoai'd,  a  body 
of  independent'  <i'entlemen  who  u'ive  their 
services  i:ra.t.nit<)usly.  They  administer  an 
esiat;'  which  has  cost  npwai'<ls  of  foi'ty 
millions  of  money.  'I'heir  annual  rcNcnuc  is 
>l'  !,()<>( 1, 000. 

|jver})ooI,  as  a  municipal  coi'j>oi'alion. 
connnnied  or  sold  some  yeai's  a^u'o  il-;  I'i^dits 
t.o  the  harboiu'  dues,  etc.  rights  \\h.ich  were 
acipiired  for  a  larii;e  smn  by  this  lioard. 
The  city,  lherefor(%  has  lit  tie  or  nolhinir  to 
do  with  th(^  '•  runninijf  "  of  this  wonderful 
inidertakini:,  which  is.  in  eirect,  a  pfixatc 
eniei'prise,  bound  oidy  l)y  (Ik^  ]H)wers  and 
privileu-(>s  u-i\'en  it  by  Parliament..  "^'et, 
while  this  is  true,  the  Pxuird,  beins(  c()m])osed 
almost,    cxclusis'elv  of    local    men,   does  and 


nmst.  always  represent  and  carry  out  what 
are  the  wishes  of  the  commmiity  srenerally. 

One  of  the  principal  ol>j(M'ts  of  close  study 
by  the  Poard  is  the  way  in  which  they  can 
best'  fost'cr  and  extend  the  trade  of  the 
pori  by  ^rantin^"  concessions  and  reductions 
to  struo-iidinj^-  shippinji;  industries.  From 
time  to  lime,  as  Liverpool  continues  to  u'row 
and  tlourish,  there  sprinu's  \\\)  the  rtimour 
that  it  may  not  be  lonu"  before  it.  will  become? 
a  ''\vvv  port,'"  but  that  is  scarcely  likely. 
At  the  same  lime  both  rates  and  dues  of  all 
kinds  have  been  u'reatly  lowered  duriuii;  the 
last,  few  yeai's  tiie  u'rand  total  of  such  reduc- 
tions amouminir  to  many  hun<lreds  of  thou- 
sands of   poimds. 

Perhaps  I  should  say  that  there  are  no 
'•shareholders'*  of  this  ama/inu'  en(er{)rise, 
thou^'h  1  call  well  imau-inc  many  peopk; 
would  like  to  occuj>y  that  position.  The 
P)oar<l  ha^  borrowed  from  the  j)ublic,  by 
xii'tue  ol'  certain  Acts  of  Pai'liainent,  ^u'real 
sums  of  money  at  low  i'at(s  of  interest,  and 
its  debt  at  the  priseiit  time  i^  less  than 
nineliMMi  millions.  Out  of  ils  annual  revenue? 
a  sum  is  set  aside  as  a  siid^iuLT  fund  for  the 
reduction     |)erliaps,  some  day,  the  extinction 

of  it^  obli^'ations  to  the  ])ublic,  so  far  as 
its  ca])it.al  is  concertied.  flust  at  present, 
however,  these  vast  alterations  and  impro\e- 
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roents,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  are  increasing 
the  debt  of  the  Docks  bj  several  millions  moi'e. 
I  have  now  touched  upon  some  of  the 
main  points  of  interest  ;  there  are  many 
others  of  hardly  less  importance.  Take,  for 
example,  the  fact  that  the  Docks  give  em- 
ployment to  an  ai'my  of  over  20,000  men. 
Another  which  might  be  adduced  is  an 
extremely  elaborate  police  system  instituted 
for  tlie  regulation  of  traffic  and  the  protec- 
tion  of   property,    which    costs    the   Docks 


Board  a  large  sum  every  year.  The  men 
constituting  this  force  are  drawn,  I  under- 
stand, from  the  ranks  of  the  Liverpool  police, 
but  their  maintenance  falls  entirely  on  the 
"  Board." 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my 
acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Miles  Kirk  Burton, 
the  General  Manager  and  Secretary  of  the 
Mersey  Docks  Board,  and  other  gentlemen, 
who  kindly  assisted  me  in  the  preparation  of 
this  article. 


This^  crane.,  the  in?H'nt(oN  of 
Afr.  A.  G.  Lyster.JJH' 
Engineer-in-Chief  of  the 
Liverpool  Docks,  is  co))- 
structed  to  travel  ahnuj 
the  roof  of  the  ?ra re- 
house. 
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THE    HIGH    PRIEST    OF    CHUNGKING. 

By  CAiiLTOisr  Dawe.* 


niifstrated  hy  Lester  Ralph, 


[  e  11  g  til 


a  11  (1 
breadth  of  the 
Celestial  Em- 
p  i  r  e  c  0  II 1  d 
sliow  no  iiiaii 
so  renowned  for  learn- 
ing and  for  piety  as 
(^heng-Tsn,  the  High 
Priest  of  Chniig-kiiig. 
The  descendant  of  a 
family  which  had  long 
rilled  over  religions 
fanaticism  in  Thibet, 
he  had  come  to  China 
with  a  prodigious 
reputation  for  sanctity 
and  knowledge.  Even 
while  still  a  member 
of  the  holy  brother- 
hood of  Lassa,  his  fame 
had  spread  through 
tlie  contiguous  coun- 
tries, and  when  he  came 
to  Chung-king  lie  soon  drew  all  speculative 
and  religious  minds  towards  that  flourishing 
city.  Indeed,  the  devout  believed  that  the 
presence  of  such  a  holy  man  as  Cheng  was 
not  unconnected  with  the  blessings  which 
were  showered  upon  the  place. 

Of  his  vast  knowledge,  his  filial  devotion, 
his  incomparable  sanctity,  I  will  not  speak 
at  any  length  ;  for  to  Western  ears  my 
rhapsody  would  sound  extremely  exaggerated, 
not  to  say  utterly  absurd.  Suffice  it,  then,  if 
I  mention  that  his  fame  was  widespread,  and 
that  many  people  believed  him  to  be  indirect 
communication  witli  heaven.  Thousands  of 
persons  made  pilgrimages  to  the  great  temple 
at  Cliung-king-— not  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
him,  that  was  what  no  reasonable  being 
could  expect — simply  to  pray  before  the 
great  shrine  and  beneath  the  same  roof  as 
the  lioly  Cheng.  What  he  was  like  person- 
ally no  one  could  say,  for  no  one  liad  ever 
seen  his  features.  One  might  as  Avell  expect 
to  behold  the  Buddha  reincarnated.  Even 
when  he  apj)eared  before  the  people  it  Avas 
with  a  A'ciled  fa(x\ 

*  Copyright,   lSi)i),   by  Carlton  Dawe,  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 


Not  unnatiii'ally  this  gave  birth  to  some 
strange  rumours  concerning  him.  Some 
said  that  his  face  was  like  nothing  human, 
others  that  the  mai'k  of  God  was  on  it  ;  but 
in  what  manner  none  seemed  to  know. 
Again,  he  was  declared  to  be  the  exact 
|)resentiment  of  Buddha,  and  that  at  the 
appointed  time  he  would  show  his  face  to 
tlie  people,  and  they  should  see  the  marvels 
of  Cod.  For,  so  the  rumour  ran,  tlie  lifting 
of  the  veil  would  mean  his  immediate  trans- 
lation to  heaven.  He  would  vanish  before 
their  eyes,  borne  aloft  by  the  blessed  spirits 
who  eternally  liovered  about  him,  waiting  for 
the  happy  release. 

Even  among  the  profligate  officials  at 
lacking  his  name  was  mentioned  with 
reverence,  and  I  knew  that  the  Emperor 
himself  had  specially  petitioned  the  holy 
man  for  his  prayers.  But  there  were 
rumours  of  things  still  stranger  than  these, 
one  of  which  was  that  Buddha  himself  came 
down  from  heaven  to  charge  the  High 
Priest  with  ethereal  wisdom.  This  fact  was 
first  communicated  to  me  in  an  aw^esome 
whisper,  and  I  accordingly  accepted  it  with 
a  gravity  which  befitted  sucli  an  announce- 
ment. It  was  an  important  thing,  this 
advent  of  Buddha,  and  I  was  eager  to  know 
more  of  it ;  but  my  informant,  who  had 
gorged  himself  with  superstition,  unfolded  a 
narrative  wdiich  left  me  exceedingly  be- 
wildered. However,  from  the  mass  of 
rumour  which  floated  about,  I  gathered 
that  twice  a  year  the  Higli  Priest  fasted  and 
prayed  for  something  like  six  weeks,  at  the 
end  of  wliich  time  he  had  so  etherealised 
himself  that  he  was  enabled  to  enter  into 
direct  communication  with  the  august  digni- 
taries of  heaven. 

Of  what  those  sacred  rites  consisted, 
whereby  he  threw  aside,  as  it  were,  his 
mantle  of  flesh,  no  one  seemed  to  know^  and 
few  dared  ask  ;  but  I,  who  could  look  above 
the  superstition  of  the  yellow  man,  had 
no  such  religious  scruples.  To  me  this 
priest  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an 
exceedingly  clever  fellow  ;  devout,  perhaps, 
according  to  his  lights,  yet  of  a  pretension 
highly  intolerable.    I  had  often  thought  him 
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a  fit  subject  for  investio^atioii  :  I  knew  that 
knowledge  of  him  would  be  welcome  at  the 
Tsuug-li-Yamen,  where  some  people  were 
beginning  to  regard  his  increasing  power 
with  alarm. 

Tlierefore,  some  business  liappening  to 
take  me  up  the  Yangtse  as  far  as  Hankow, 
I  decided,  once  that  business  was  accom- 
plislied,  to  go  farther  up  the  great  river  to 
Chung-king.  As  yet  I  had  never  been  in 
the  rich  province  of  8ze-chuen,  and  I  looked 
forward  to  the  further  journey  up-stream 
with  the  utmost  satisfaction. 

But  here  again  I  had  to  use  a  certain 
amount  of  caution,  for  if  it  became  known 
that  I  was  going  to  Chung-king- — I,  Edward 
Clandon,  the  Emperor's  Watch-dog,  as  I  had 
been  called — rumour  would  immediately 
begin  to  suggest  reasons,  none  of  which 
would  have  hit  the  mark,  thougli  some 
might  have  caused  me  an  unnecessary 
amount  of  explanation.  Moreover,  I  had 
very  good  reasons  for  not  washing  my  arrival 
in  Sze-chuen  to  be  known.  I  hope  I  am  not 
unduly  vain,  but  it  is  just  possible  that  the 
High  Priest  might  have  heard  of  me.  It 
was  said  that  he  knew  everything,  and  that 
at  his  bidding  tens  of  thousands  would 
gladly  lay  down  their  lives.  For  me  to 
meet  such  a  man  in  the  open  was,  therefore, 
beyond  the  bounds  of  reason. 

So  I  gave  out  that  I  was  going  back  to 
Shanghai  by  a  certain  steamer  wdiich  left  the 
next  morning  at  daybreak.  Indeed,  I  went 
so  far  as  to  say  good-bye  to  my  friends  and 
go  aboard  the  ship  that  night ;  but  when  she 
sailed  in  the  morning  I  was  not  one  of  her 
passengers.  Having  got  rid  of  the  kind 
friends  wlio  had  come  to  see  me  off,  I  imme- 
diately stepped  ashore,  and  while  the  steamer 
w^as  sailing  down  the  sti'eam,  I  was  sailing  up 
it  in  a  junk  which  I  had  hired  for  the 
purpose. 

Upon  my  arrival  in  Chung-king,  which 
city  I  reached  without  mishap,  I  immediately 
provided  myself  with  a  lodging  in  an  unpre- 
tentious part  of  the  town.  Giving  out  that 
I  had  come  on  a  pilgrimage  to  w-orship  at 
the  slirine  of  the  great  temple,  and,  if 
possible,  to  serve  the  High  Priest,  my  land- 
lord, who  w^as  a  devout  man  and  a  fervent 
adorer  of  the  exalted  Cheng-Tsu,  imme- 
diately began  to  dilate  on  the  miraculous 
doings  and  the  stupendous  virtues  of  tliat 
holy  man.  In  one  short  half-hour  I  had 
more  knowledge  of  him  than  could  be  gained 
by  years  of  official  inquiry  at  Peking.  But 
for  the  most  part  they  were  monstrous  tales, 
bred  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  as 


such  unworthy  of  repetition.  The  mystery 
which  enveloped  the  man  seemed  the  chief 
source  of  his  greatness,  a  greatness  that 
bordered  upon  the  terrible. 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
I  became  a  devout  worshipper  at  the  temple. 
Day  after  day  I  hung  about  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts, hoping  tliat  in  some  manner  I  might 
be  able  to  penetrate  the  inner  mysteries  of 
the  temple  life.  But  guards  w^ere  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,  and  my  attempts  at 
bribery  were  conspicuously  unsuccessful. 
The  bribe  that  would  hiive  opened  the 
Emperor's  door  at  Peking  was  powerless  here. 
But  then  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  his 
adherents  thought  of  Clieng-Tsu  as  some- 
thing more  than  a  man. 

Once  only  I  saw  him.  As  a  rule  the 
important  ceremonies  were  conducted  by  the 
three  priests  who  were  second  only  to  the 
(Ireat  Mysterious  One.  Tliese  three  were  in 
turn  supported  by  an  army  of  the  lesser 
brethren,  wdio  prostrated  themselves  at  the 
entrance  and  at  the  departure  of  the  Three. 
One  of  the  Three  was  an  old  man  with  a 
long  grey  beard  and  a  bent  figure,  a  reverent- 
looking  priest,  and  one  calculated  to  inspire 
the  utmost  respect.  He  usually  took  the 
middle  chair  on  the  raised  dais,  and  on  him 
devolved  the  responsibility  of  blessing  the 
congregation.  On  his  right  hand  sat  a 
younger  man  with  a  keen,  intelligent  face  ; 
on  his  left  an  individual  witli  a  thick  mouth 
wdio  had  been  badly  marked  by  small-pox. 
This  latter,  whether  by  reason  of  his  extreme 
ugliness  or  not  I  cannot  say,  exercised  a 
peculiar  fascination  over  me,  and  I  used  to 
look  at  him  and  think  some  strange  things. 
That  he  was  a  masterful  spirit  I  had  no 
doubt,  the  real  head  of  the  Three,  though 
ostensibly  contented  with  an  inferior  station. 
I  even  began  to  think  him  something  more 
than  this  until  I  saw^  the  Great  Mysterious 
One.     Then  the  mystery  deepened. 

One  day,  while  engaged  in  our  usual  de- 
votions, the  tliree  priests  W'cre  suddeidy  seen 
to  rise  from  their  thrones,  extend  their  arms 
in  the  air,  and  then  throw^  themselves  pros- 
trate upon  the  floor,  moaningas  they  writhed 
in  agony,  "  Bow  low\     He  conies  !  " 

Instantly  the  wdiole  congregation  were 
writhing  and  moaning  upon  the  floor  ;  but 
I,  whose  religion  was  quite  subservient  to 
my  curiosity,  looking  up  through  my  fingers, 
saw  the  dark  curtains  at  the  back  of  tlie 
dais  part,  disclosing  tlie  figure  of  the  Great 
Mysterious  One.  He  was  dressed  from  head 
to  foot  in  a  long  wdiite  robe,  the  front  of 
which   was   emblazoned   with   many  mystic 
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symbols  in  red.  This  robe,  hCwv^  in  one 
piece,  entirely  enveloped  him,  a  ])air  of  lioles, 
edged  with  red,  being  cnt  in  tiie  headpiece 
for  liis  eyes.  A  gold  band  eiuiireled  his 
neck,  giving  to  tlic  en\'elo{)ed  head  a 
singularly  gruesome  a])peai'anee. 

My  fi'iend  of  the  thick  mouth  and  the  pock- 
marked fa(;e  inniiediately  aunonnced  in  tlie 
most  awe-inspiring  tones,  "  Behold  the  (Ji'eat 
]\lysterious  One  !  "  And  those  who  had  the 
courage  stole  a  fi'ightened  glance  at  the 
awful  iigui'e  ;  but  for  the  most  ])art 
the  people  [)rayed  frantically  with 
bent    heads.      ''Then    the    lligh  -     'i'> 

Pi'iest    raised    his  hands,  and 
without     s])eaking     !)lesse( 
the  writhing  assend)ly, 
at  which  the  nioanings 
and   the    su[)pli(;a- 
tions     gi'ew     nioi'e 
inteiis(^      It  was  a 
moment     fnll      o 
strange   sensations 
andlwasbeginuini 
to    wond(U' 
wliat      the 
Priest    would 
do  next,  when 
he     suddenly  ^"~^" 
waved      an- 
other blessing 
and     disap- 
peared once 
more    behind 
the  cnrtains. 

As  if  re- 
lieved of  a 
great  tension, 
the  people 
instantly  rose 
to  their  knees, 
the  supplica- 
tions ceased, 
and  a  look  of 
wonder,  not 
al  togeth  er 
nnmixed  w  itli 
curiosity, 
spread  itself  across  their  faces.  Not  a  litthi 
puzzled,  and  perhaps  somewhat  impressed,  I 
turned  again  and  again  to  t^hose  mysterious 
curtains  behind  which  the  High  Priest  had 
disappeared.  But  I  cauglit  no  sign  of  him  ; 
there  w^as  no  movement  of  the  heavy  folds. 

So  far  all  my  reconnoitring  had  been  in 
vain,  and  I  did  not  see  liow  force  could  aid 
me  in  gaining  the  inner  precincts  of  the 
temple.  Indeed,  tlie  use  of  foi'ce  w^as 
entirely    out    of     the    question,    for,    even 


That  be  w;is  a,  iiinKtorl'ul  spirit 
I  ha<l  no  (loul)t/' 


snp])osing  the  iinier  precincts  gained,  force 
could  not  unravel  the  mystery  of  the  High, 
Priest.  That  was  a  task  wdiich  necessitated 
unceasing  \igilance,  a  ]nind  ever  on  the  alert, 
and  a  (X)urage  eijual  to  grasping  the  dangerous 
o])portunity. 

J)atlle(l  in  my  (mdeavours  forcibly  to  gain 
tlie  infoi'matiou  I  desired,  there  was  nothing 
for  me  to  do  but   curb  my  ini- 
])atience,     keep     my    eyes 
open,    and    trust    to 
;         chance.       With    this 
end   in   view   I  con- 
tinued to  WO]  ship  un- 
ceasingly, ])y  degrees 
working   my   way  to 
a  j)osition  well  up  to 
the   shrine.     Indeed, 
so    assiduous    had    I 
become  that  1  began 
to  attract  the  atten- 
tion   of    the 
Three,  and  on 
one     occasion 
the  priest  with 
the  grey  beard 
smiled  upon 
me  and    com- 
mended    me 
for   my  devo- 
tions.    This 
beiiig  the  first 
sign      of     en- 
conragc^ment  I 
had    I'eceived, 
I     naturally 
followed  it  up 
w  i  t  h   m  11  c  li 
avidity.      Day 
after     day     I 
w  as    f  o  u  n  d 
praying  at  my 
])ost,  and  day 
after  day  I  re- 
ceived a  smile 
of    w^elcome 
from  him  who 
was  the  great- 
e s t    of    t h e 
in   a  most  unexpected 
came  for  which  I  had 


And    then, 
the  occasion 


Three. 

manner, 

longed. 

Tlie  devotions  were  over  for  the  day,  and 
the  Three  simultaneously  rose  from  their 
thrones.  As  a  rule,  they  rose  as  one  man 
and  instantly  disappeared  behind  the  curtains 
at  the  back  of  the  shrine  ;  but  on  this 
occasion,  though  the  Three  rose  together, 
only  tw^o   disappeared.     The  old  man  with 
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the  grey  beard  seemed  suddeidy  struck  with 
paralysis.  His  head  fell  forward  and  he 
clutched  the  arm  of  his  throne  for  support. 
Then,  as  he  tried  to  move,  he  shot  forward, 
and  had  I  not  sprung  up  and  caught .  him  he 
would  have  crashed  with  considerable  force 
upon  the  stone  floor. 

Instantly  there  was  a  great  commotion  in 
the  assembly,  and  many  of  the  inferior  priests 
rushed  as  if  to  relieve  me  of  my  sacred 
charge  ;  but  I  waved  them  aside,  crying, 
"  Air,  air  ! "  At  the  same  time  I  moved 
with  some  dexterity  towards  the  curtains, 
behind  which  I  passed  with  my  burden. 
Here  we  were  instantly  surrounded  by  many 
anxious  faces  ;  but  fortunately  the  old  priest 
rallied  sufficiently  to  look  about  him  and 
assure  those  present  that  the  attack  was 
nothing  serious.  Then  he  turned  to  me  and 
smiled  very  kindly,  acknowledging  at "  the 
same  time  the  debt  of  gratitude  he  owed  me. 
I  begged  that  he  would  allow  me  to  serve 
him  always,  that  I  might  be  permitted  to 
devote  the  remainder  of  my  life  to  him. 

Then,  to  my  intense  delight,  he  did 
me  the  honour  of  suggesting  that  I  should 
escort  him  to  his  cell  ;  it  was  meet  that  I 
should  be  rewarded  for  my  unexampled 
devotion.  I  expressed  the  fervent  hope  that 
heaven  would  not  permit  my  happiness  to 
make  me  vain,  a  little  speech  the  humility 
of  which  inunediately  found  favour  with 
him.  So,  escorted  by  two  priests,  we  passed 
through  the  room  at  the  back  of  the 
shrine,  entered  a  narrow  passage,  and  then 
began  an  ascent  of  some  steps.  Here  one 
of  the  priests  came  to  my  assistance,  and 
between  us  we  carried  the  old  man  to  the 
top.  Then  I  found  myself  upon  a  balcony 
which  ran  round  a  broad,  flagged  courtyard, 
in  the  middle  of  which  bubbled  a  fountain 
of  clear  water. 

Roiuid  the  wdjole  length  of  this  balcony 
were  countless  doors,  each  one  giving 
admittance  to  a  cell,  and  as  we  passed  them 
I  saw  many  curious  forms  of  penance.  The 
old  man  we  carried  to  tlie  far  or  eastern  end, 
and  stopped  before  a  door  which  proclaimed 
the  possessor  of  tlie  cell  to  be  one  of  tlie 
Sacred  Tliree.  The  two  ])riests  immediately 
made  a  deep  obeisance,  and  at  a  word  with- 
drew^, kowtowing  all  the  time.  Wondering 
what  was  coming  next,  I  looked  at  him  and 
he  smiled. 

"  My  son  will  help  me  within." 

"  My  father  honours  too  highly  the  con- 
temptible creature  before  him." 

"  I  have  watched  with  much  interest  the 
devotions  of  my  son." 


"  My  father's  exalted  condescension  is  too 
great  an  honour  for  his  idiotic  slave." 

The  old  man  smiled,  a  little  vaiidy,  I 
thought,  and  feebly  dragged  himself  towards 
the  door.  Together  we  entered  the  cell,  a 
long,  low  room  utterly  destitute  of  furniture, 
with  the  exception  of  a  rolled  up  mat  and  a 
wooden  pillow. 

"My  father,"  I  said,  "  it  is  not  meet  that 
your  sacred  bones  should  lie  so  hard." 

He  did  not  speak,  but  in  a  dazed  manner 
groped  his  way  over  to  the  right  hand  corner 
of  the  cell  and  began  to  feel  upon  the  wall. 
Presently  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  escaped  liim, 
and  the  next  moment  a  part  of  the  wall  slid 
back,  discloshig  a  chamber  beyond.  Into  this 
we  immediately  stepped.  With  a  movement 
not  utterly  devoid  of  suspicion  he  turned  and 
shut  the  door  after  him.  I  heard  the  lock 
catch  W'ith  a  sharp  click.  As  I  looked  about 
me  I  smiled  inwardly  at  the  old  gentleman's 
hypocrisy,  for  this  room  we  had  now  entered 
was  richly  furnished,  and  on  a  table  in  the 
centre  were  meats  and  fruits  in  profusion. 

"Where  now,  my  father  ?  "  I  asked. 

"To  yonder  couch,  0  my  son,  where  I 
may  patiently  await  the  will  of  heaven." 

"Nay,  doubt  not  that  one  of  the  Three 
shall  implore  heaven  in  vain." 

"  My  son  speaks  with  authority." 

"  Nay,  father,  but  for  the  virtuous  tliere 
shall  be  laid  up  ten  thousand  merits  in  tlie 
W'Orld  to  come." 

"  Even  so,"  said  he.  "  I  see  for  thee 
rewards,  and  merits,  and  riches  in  heaven." 

"  Nay,  father,  so  that  thou  look  but  kindly 
on  me  I  seek  no  other  reward,  no  otlier 
merit." 

"  Thou  hast  spoken  wisely,  0  my  son." 

With  that  I  led  him  to  a  couch  beside  the 
table,  and  saw  him  safely  laid  thereon,  and 
placed  the  fruit  close  to  his  hand.  But  he 
would  not  eat.  He  lay  with  his  eyes  up- 
turned, muttering  feebly  to  himself,  wliile  I 
stood  looking  on  more  or  less  in  a  desperate 
funk.  How  the  adventure  was  going  to  end 
I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  ;  for  even  now 
that  I  was  here  within  the  inner  precincts  of 
the  temple  I  seemed  as  far  from  my  quest 
as  ever.  If  my  identity  became  known  I 
was  a  dead  man. 

Presently  the  old  man  stirred  and  called 
me  to  his  side. 

"  My  son,"  he  said,  "  I  feel  that  I  have 
reached  the  cross-road  of  life.  Beyond  is 
infinite  darkness  and  immensity,  and  my 
limbs  are  feeble  and  my  feet  are  weary.  Go, 
tell  my  brothers  that  they  may  prepare  me 
for   the   journey."      He   gave   a  gasp  and 
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closed  his  eyes,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as 
bliough  death  hovered  in  the  immediate 
vicinity. 

"  Say  not  so,  my  father.  Snrely  the  ways 
of  heaven  are  not  so  hard  ?  " 

"  Nay,  my  son,  call  it  not  hard.  Rather 
the  gracions  release.  I  have  looked  many 
days  into  the  sun ;  many  winters  have 
whitened  these  liairs." 

"But  the  Great  Mysterious  One,"  I  said, 
my  voice  sinking  to  an  awed  whisper.  "  He 
who  penetrates  the  secrets  of  heaven  ;  he  to 
whom  the  Buddha  is  as  a  friend — surely  Ids 
supplication  to  tlie  (xiver  of  Life " 


"  It  is  not  meet  that  mortals  should  gaze 
behind  the  veil.  Go  now,  my  son  ;  iny 
strength  is  nearly  spent.  Yonder  door," 
and  he  nodded  towards  one  on  the  riglit  of 
him — ^not  the  secret  one  tli rough  which  we 
liad  entered — "  gives  entranc'c  to  a  passage  ; 
at  the  end  of  the  passage  you  will  descend 
some  steps.  Knock  at  the  door  upon  your 
riglit." 

"  Dare  I  leave  you  ?  "  I  exclaimed  with 
tlie  utmost  solicitude. 

"  Fear  not.     I  shall  not  cross  the  road." 

So  without  more  ado  away  I  went,  feeling 
greatly  elated  at   the  success  of  my  plans. 


But  the  Great  MvBterioiis  One,'   1   said." 


The  old  man  opened  his  eyes  and  looked 
incpiiringly  at  me,  and  the  light  that  shone 
in  tliem  burnt  with  a  vitality  whicli  was 
most  singular  in  a  dying  flame. 

"The  people  speak  nnich  of  the  Great 
Mysterious  One  ?  "  he  asked. 

*"  Naturally,  0  my  father,  is  it  strange 
that  so  much  piety  and  wisdom  sliould  mcL^t 
with  due  reverence  ?  " 

"  Nay,  it  is  not  strange." 

"  Yet,  ray  father,  why  should  he  hide  his 
face  from  the  faithful  ?  It  is  as  though  an 
everlasting  cloud  spread  itself  across  the 
sun." 


My  devotional  exercises  had  been  more 
successful  tlian  such  exercises  usually  are. 
AA^ithout  \i  dord)t  I  luid  imposed  upon  the 
credulity  of  the  priest,  and  had  he  been  a 
friend  of  mine  he  could  not  more  satisfac- 
torily have  furthered  my  wishes.  But  there 
was  still  tlie  secret  of  the  Great  Mysterious 
One  to  solve.  Perhaps  I  should  not  find 
him  more  difficult  than  the  old  priest. 

But  in  the  meantime  I  passed  througli  the 
door  which  the  old  fellow  had  indicated,  and 
by  the  feeble  ray  of  a  rushliglit,  which 
glimmered  in  the  far  distance,  I  cantionsly 
made   my  w^iy  along  the  passage,  sounding 
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every  step  before  T  took  it.  But  notliiiig 
happening,  wliicli  reassured  me  greatly,  I 
reached  the  hght,  took  it  down  from  its 
bracket  on  the  wall,  and  immediately  de- 
scended the  stairs  which  opened  before  me. 

I  soon  passed  what  I  considered  to  be  tlie 
level  of  the  temple  floor,  and  still  the  staii's 
went  down,  down  for  at  least  another  thirty 
feet.  Then  I  came  to  a  flagged  passage 
whicli  had  an  unpleasant,  earthy  smell  about 
it,  and  I  began  to  think  better  tlungs  of  tlie 
priests.  People  who  lived  in  such  places 
possessed  certain  virtues  to  which  I  could  lay 
no  claim. 

A.  dozen  steps  or  so  took  me  to  the  door 
on  the  right,  and  without  the  slightest 
hesitation  I  knocked.  Almost  immediately 
it  opened,  and  before  I  knew  what  was 
happening  the  light  was  dashed  from  my 
hand,  while  a  man  seized  me  by  either  arm. 
At  the  same  moment  someone  whispered  in 
my  ear,  "  Silence.  Thou  art  in  the  presence 
of  the  Great  Mysterious  One." 

With  that  I  was  hustled  forward  in  the 
dark  for  about  a  dozen  paces,  and  then  we 
came  to  a  standstill,  the  men  still  clinging 
tightly  to  me.  In  this  position  we  stood  for 
some  four  or  five  minutes,  minutes  which 
seemed  leaden-footed.  Then  suddenly  a 
voice  cried  aloud  in  the  darkness,  and  at  the 
word  a  dozen  torches  sprang  to  life.  And  I 
saw  that  I  was  in  an  extensive  low-roofed 
chand)er  surrounded  by  a  formidable  body- 
guard of  priests,  who  stared  at  me  with 
strange,  expectant  eyes. 

But  from  them  I  turned  to  the  group  on 
the  dais  before  me,  and  I  beheld  the  veiled 
figui'e  of  the  Great  Mysterious  One  seated 
on  the  middle  thi'one.  On  Ids  right  was  one 
of  tlie  Three  whom  I  immediately  recog- 
nised ;  on  his  left  Avas  my  grey-bearded 
friend  Avhom  I  believed  to  be  gasping  on  tlie 
couch  ups tail's. 

lie  looked  at  me  and  I  looked  at  Inni,  and 
1  saw  a,  smile  play  about  his  ashen  features. 

"  My  son  looks  surprised,"  he  said. 

"Indeed,  father,  I  am  much  moved  at 
your  rapid  recovery.  Wliat  does  it  mean  ? 
Why  an)  I  subjected  to  this  treatment  ?  " 

"  All  in  good  time,  my  son.     Patience." 

"  But  explain.  A¥hy  am  I  held  like  this  ?  " 

'' Because  we  think  you  dangerous.  Behold, 
these  tilings  were  taken  from  you.  Wliat 
need  lias  a  devotee  of  them  ? "  As  he  spoke 
he  held  up  my  knife  and  revolver,  of  wdiicli 
I  had  been  relieved  in  the  dark. 

"  The  better  to  guard  your  sacred  holi- 
ness," I  answered  imperturbably,  now  fully 
alive  to  the  danger  of  my  position. 


"  Dog,"  said  the  High  Priest,  hissing  the 
words  behind  his  mask,  "  thou  liest  !  We 
know  thee  for  what  thou  art,  a  spy  and  a 
traitor  !  " 

The  Yoicii  startled  me.  I  looked  round 
and  missed  somebody.  I  had  been  in  some 
([ueer  places  in  my  time,  and  had  suffered 
some  (pieer  sensations,  but  I  doubt  if  any- 
thing so  affected  me  for  a  moment  as  the 
denunciation  of  that  masked  figure.  I 
understood  then  something  of  the  deep 
reverence  with  which  he  was  regarded  : 
appreciated  the  ignorant  superstition  of  the 
populace.  All  the  same,  it  is  just  as  well  to 
die  fighting. 

"  Words,"  I  answered,  apparently  with 
great  coolness.  "  Who  has  traduced  me  ? 
Let  him  step  forth  and  speak,  so  that  all 
men  may  know  him  for  a  liar  and  a  thief." 

"  I  am  he,"  said  the  old  man.  "  I  am  the 
accuser." 

This  was  turning  the  tables  on  me  with  a 
vengeance,  but  I  managed  to  put  some  regret 
in  my  tone  as  I  said,  ''You,  father!  Of 
wliat  do  you  accuse  me  ?  " 

"  Know,  0  my  son,  that  the  power  of  the 
High  Priest  of  Chung-king  is  omnipotent. 
From  east  to  west,  from  north  to  south, 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  vast 
empire  it  stretches.  Nothing  does  lie  neglect 
that  is  worthy  of  his  consideration." 

"I  am  highly  flattered,  0  my  father." 

"  Even  so,  my  son.  But  what  seek  ye  in 
the  High  Temple  of  Chung-king  ?  " 

"  That  which  I  hope  to  find." 

"Not  what  tliou  slialt  find,  0  my  son." 

There  was  an  ominous  ring  in  this  paternal 
form  of  address  which  slightly  irritated  me. 

"  You  speak  in  enigmas,  0  my  father." 

"Then  listen,  my  son,  and  thou  shalt 
learn  of  the  power  and  the  greatness  of  the 
High  Priest  of  Chung-king.  Among  the 
officials  at  Peking  is  a  certain  foreigner  who 
masquerades  as  a  Cliinese.  He  is  known  to 
some  of  us  by  the  name  of  the  Emperor's 
Watcli-dog.  Business  brought  this  man  to 
Hankow,  and  once  there  he  was  never  lost 
sight  of  by  the  emissaries  of  the  High  Priest. 
His  departure  from  the  ship  which  should 
have  taken  him  to  Shanghai  was  duly  noted. 
Tlie  very  boatman  whom  he  engaged  to 
bring  him  on  to  Climig-king  was  in  the  pay 
of  the  Temple."  He  stopped  for  a  moment, 
tlie  more  to  make  his  words  impressive. 
Then  he  continued,  "  We  have  long  noted 
your  extreme  devotion,  and  have  duly 
eulogised  you  as  a  remarkable  convert. 
Your  readiness  to  succour  me  during  my 
unfortunate  fainting  fit  proved  you  to  be  a 
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man  of  daring*  and  resource.  Now  wliy  liave 
you  risked  so  nuich  ?     What  seek  you  ?  " 

Tliougli  utterly  confounded,  and  ])urninii: 
with  sliaine  and  indignation  at  ha\'inir  he(Mi 
so  cleverly  l]*ap})ed,  I  answered  with  Avliat 
resohition  I  couM  (xunniand,  "  I\nowledu"e, 
0  my  father.'' 

"  Wliat  knowledu'e  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  wishinl  to  h)ok  upon  the  face  of  the 
Great  Mysterious  One." 

''  Know  ye  not  that  lie  wlio  looks  upon  the 
face  of  the  Great  Mysterious  One  nnist 
die  ?  " 

"  The  glory  of  his  countenance  would  rob 
death  of  its  terrors." 

lie  tiu'ued  to  the  attendant  ])riests. 


If  yoii  make  a  noi.se,    I   will  kill  yon! 


''  What  shall  be  gi^  en  to  him  who  would 
violate  the  secrets  of  tlie  temple  ? " 

With  one  voice  they  answered,  "  Death  !  " 
Looking  again  at  me,  the  old  man  smiled 
his  bland,  paternal  smile. 

"  You  liear,  my  son.     What  say  you  ?  " 
''  JNTothing     except  tluit  the  Emperor,  who 
knows  where   1  have  gone,  will  punish  my 
nuu'derers." 

Tills  was  not  exactly  true.  The  Emperor 
did  not  know^  wliere  1  had  gone  ;  if  lie  liad 
even  known  of  my  intention  he  would  have 
forbidden  it.  I  had  some  reason  for  knoA\'iug 
that  he  was  not  a  little  fearful  of  the  lligli 
Priest. 

Again  tin.'  old  man  snu'led. 

'•  The  wrath  of  the  Emperor 

sto])s  short,  at  the  door  of  the 

mpl(\      Von  forgC't  how  great 

is  the  ])o\\er  of  C'iieng-l\sn,  the 

ligh  Priest^  of  Glunig-king." 

With  that  he  signalled  to  the 

pi'iests  behind  me,  and  instantly 

felt   my  arms  encii'cled   by  a 

coi'd,  and  I  was  triced  up  to  the 

wall.      Then  at  a  word  all  the 

attendaiUs  (piitted  the  cluunber 

and  1  was  left  facing  the  tJiree 

jndges,  who  for  a  timewliis])ered 

among  themselves.     Then   the 

old    man    desccnuled   from    his 

throne    and    carefully  test(Ml 

the    dooi",     at    which     the 

Great  Mystei'ious  One  I'ose 

and    came   towards    me, 

and  I  thonght  that  my 

last  honj'   had   (!()me. 

But  before   striking 

tliey    were    to    play 

with    me    as    a    cat 

plays  with  a  mouse. 

"  You   wi'shed    to 

look  u])on  the  face  of 

the    High   Priest?" 

said    the    masked 

figure.     "  Is  that 

still  your  wisli  ?  " 

"  It  AA onld  be  a 
fiiuil  consolation,"  1 
replied. 

''But  of  little 
avail,  for  the  secret 
must  die  with  you. 
Yet  t}u)u,  a  foreign 
unbelie\'ei',  art  the 
ouly  man  who  w^ould 
lave  dared  to  probe. 
Therefore,  in  ridding 
the  temple  of  thee, 


THE  HTGH   PRIEST   OF  CHUNG-KINiL 


circled 
from 


(Innu'croii  s 
(Micmy.  Yet 
foi'  thy  satis- 
faction, and  CUT 
own,  tlion  shalt 
see." 
S])ealvin^  tliiis, 
he  luiclasped  the 
izold  belt  Avhich  en- 
liis  neck,  and  A\it]idrew  the  covcrinii: 
liis  face,  and,  behold  !  tliere  was  tlie 
thick-nioutlied,  ]>ock-inarked  priest  to  wlioni 
I  have  already  referred. 

Sni'jn'ised,  yet  not  snr])rised,  for  I  had 
ah'ejidy  I'CH'oii^nised  liis  voice,  T  stared  at  him 
without  showinii:  any  emotion. 

"There  is  no  Jliu'li  Priest  of  Chnng- 
kinii:  ?  ''  r  said. 

"A^o,"  he  answered.  '*  Clieng-Tsn  died 
fifteen  years  ao:o,  but  liis  s])ii'it  li\'(^s  with. 
us,"  and  the  nirly  \M'etch  hino:hed  mockingly. 
"  Four  of  ns  are  in  the  secret,  bnt  T  am  tlie 
Higli  Priest  foi'  the  occasion." 

Though  from  the  fir'st  I  had  h)oked 
askance  a,t  the  re])utation  of  the  High  Priest, 
I  did  not  doubt  there  was  such  an  in(b*viduaL 
For  a  trick  of  this  kind  1  was  certain  no  one 
thronghout  the  empii'e  hai'boru'ed  the  least 
snspicion. 

After  a,  few  jocular  allusions  to  my  ex- 
ceeding cleverness,  the  three  de])arted  to 
discuss  tlie  metliod  of  my  end.  With  them 
they  carried  their  torches,  leaving  me  in  tlie 
intense  blackness  of  the  vault.  Of  my  sen- 
sations dnring  the  next  honr  or  so  I  will  not 


dilat(\  for  not  th(^  k'ast  ])art  of  their  crnelty 
was  the -state  of  uncertainly  in  whicli  they 
ft  UK'.  l)Ut  aftei'  what  seemed  a  never- 
ending  ]>eriod  of  maddening  stilhiess  a<  figure 
hearing  a  burning  bi'azier  entered  the  room. 
This  he  placed  on  the  floor  not  many  feet 
from  me,  and  ostentatiously  fiourished  a  pair 
of  ]'ed-hot  pincers.  After  this  he  stole  out 
as  (piietly  as  he  had  entered,  and  I  was  left 
staring  at  the  fire,  a.  prey  to  my  own  wretched 
til  oughts. 

For  a  time  a  sort  of  stupor  possessed  ine, 
l)ut  that  passing  off,  I  ga\'e  Avay  to  a  paroxysm 
of  passion,  during  which  I  tugged  furiously 
at  my  bonds,  a  proceeding  whicli  almost 
severed  my  wrists.  Yet,  little  heeding  tlie 
pain,  I  tugged  madly,  frantically,  and 
presently  1  found  myself  spinning  forward 
on  my  face.  I  liad  I'cleased  the  st;i])le  ^vith 
which  1  was  secured  to  the  Avail. 

Scrambling  to  my  feet  witli  difficulty     for 

my  arms  Avere  still  securely  bound 1  looked 

about,  half  dazed,  the  shock  of  falling  having 
been  a  severe  one.  As  1  did  so  my  eyes 
liglited  on  the  brazier",  and  a  thought  came 
to  me. 

Witli  my  teeth  I  lifted  tlie  jiincers  from 
the  fire,  and  laying  them  u])on  tlie  ground 
1  leant  back  so  as  to  bring  the  cord  in 
contact  Avith  the  hot  iron,  an  aA\'kward  and 
a  dangerous  piece  of  business.  Yet  I  could 
think  of  no  otlier  way,  and  though  I  burnt 
myself  se\erely  T  succeeded  in  my  object. 

Some  nu'nutjes  ])assed  before  I  could  restore 
cirtuilation  to  my  cramped  limbs,  minutes  in 
Avhieh  1  had  examined  the  exit,  only  to  find 
it   locked.      Then,  using    the   brazier   as   a 
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lamp,  I  subjected  the  chamber  to  a  rigid 
investigation,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  I  could 
not  perceive  the  faintest  glimmer  of  hope. 
But  even  as  I  thought,  I  heard  the  lock 
click  in  the  door,  and  with  a  quick  movement 
I  stood  up  in  my  old  position.  The  door 
opened,  giving  admittance  to  the  man  who 
had  brought  in  the  brazier.  With  a  look 
towards  me  and  a  grunt  of  satisfaction,  he 
stooped  over  the  fire,  and  from  a  small  bag 
began  to  empty  some  charcoal  on  it.  Seizing 
the  opportunity,  I  silently  stepped  forward 
and  dwelt  him  an  awful  blow  on  the  side  of 
the  head.  Over  he  went  without  a  sound, 
and  scattering  the  braziei*  I  hurried  from 
the  room  and  shut  the  door  behind  me. 

Instantly  I  turned  to  the  only  path.  I 
knew,  and  soon  I  was  speeding  up  the  steps 
down  which  I  had  journeyed  with  such 
different  emotions  but  a  short  time  before. 
As  I  fumbled  at  the  door  wdiich  led  to  the 
old  priest's  room  and  found  it  locked,  I 
instantly  knocked  thereon,  and  then  drew 
back  in  the  shadow.  Presently  it  was  opened 
by  the  old  man  in  person. 


"  Is  everything  ready,  brother  ? "  he 
asked. 

*'  Everything,"  I  answered,  darting  swiftly 
into  the  room  and  slamming  the  door  behind 
me.  As  I  faced  him,  I  said,  "  You  are  an 
old  man,  and  I  have  no  wdsli  to  liarm 
von  ;  but  if  you  make  a  noise,  I  will  kill 
you  !  " 

He  almost  sank  to  the  floor  with  fright, 
and  I,  stealing  a  swift  glance  round  the 
room,  saw^  my  revolver  lying  on  a  table  some 
three  paces  away,  a  table  to  wdiicli  the 
cringing  old  wretch  was  sensibly  crawling. 
But  with  a  bound  I  secured  it,  and  turning 
it  upon  him  liad  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
him  fall  back.  Evidently  tlie  weapon  was 
still  loaded. 

Well,  there  is  little  more  to  say.  Dressed 
as  a  priest,  I  made  the  old  fellow^  escort 
me  beyond  the  walls  of  the  temple,  even 
to  the  yamen  of  the  governor,  to  whom  I 
told  my  tale  ;  and  you  may  be  sure  that  the 
authorities  of  Peking  were  not  sorry  to  get 
rid  of  that  mysterious  power,  the  High 
Priest  of  Chung-king. 


School  -  Mistress  :  Why, 
when  1  was  your  age  T  \\as 
twice  as  advanced  as  you  i\rv. 
I  slioidd  have  hnighed  at  such 
an  easy  sum  as  tliat. 

Miss  Pkggy  Pkrtina  :  Yes, 
but  you  forget  you  went  to 
a  different  school.  And  in 
addition  to  that,  perhaps  your 
mother  hadn't  tauglit  you  any 


S A LESM A N  :       How     w(  >uld 
this  material  suit  you,  madam  ? 

Lady  Customer:   1  don't  like  tliat  at  all.     One 
never  sees  anyone  wearing  it. 

Salesman  :    Then,  perha])s,    you    miglit  prefer 
this? 

Lady  Customer:  Certainly  not !     Why,  every- 
body wears  that  nowadays. 


Benevolent     Old     Lady 

(tapping  timidly  at  a  door  in 
the  oflices  of  a  well-known 
aily) :  Would  it  be  possible 
for  me  to  see  "  Aunt  Flossie," 
who  wi'ites  the  "  Mothers' 
\ige "  in  your  new^spa])er  ? 
1  should  so  like  to  tell  her 
how  much  1  have  enjoyed 
reading  her  articles  on 
"  The  Evening  Hours  in  the 
Nursery." 

Grimy-faced  Office  Boy 
(jerking  his  tlmmh  vaguely  in 
the  direction  of  lialf  a  dozen 
men  busy  scribbling  in  a 
much  beclouded  atmosphere)  : 

Idjat's  'im  over  there,  smoking  a  i)ipe,  with  a  grey 

ihmnel  shirt  on. 


"  Do  you  think  that  suicide  is  a  sin  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  think  it  would  be  forgiven  in  your  case.'' 


I^IiSTKKss  (to  sorvniil  who  ht}<  just  had  a  w^ordy  conflict  with  the  dustman)  :  And  did  he  use  violent  language  ? 
Servant  :  Violent  language  V     1  should  just  think  'e  did.     Why,  master  ain't  got  no  chance  against  'im. 
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Mrs.  Clatter  :  But  you  don't  mean  to  tell 
me  that  you  give  your  Matilda  Ann  a  holiday 
every  morning ! 

Mrs.  Chatter:  Yes,  I  do.  I've  found  it's 
such  a  save.  You  see,  the  more  she's  away  the 
less  crocl^ery  she  breaks. 


"  Oh,  Bobbie  !  what  has  become  of  the  canary  ?  " 
"  You  said  a  little  bird  told  you  I  had  taken  that 
cake,  and  as  there  wasn't  no  other  little  bird 
looking,  I  knowed  it  was  him.  So  1  just  let  him 
out.  And  now  that  the  cat's  eat  him,  it'll  teach 
him  not  to  go  and  be  a  horrid  little  tell-tale  'nother 
time." 


BiBULOUS-LOOKTNG      TrAM 

me  to  the  price  of  a  cup 
of  cawfy,  ma'am.  I've 
lived  on  water  for  the  past 
three  months. 

Austere  Householder: 
What  ?  Do  you  expect  me 
to  believe  that  of  a  man 
with  a  nose  the  colour  of 
yours  ? 

Tramp  :  Please'm,  I'm  a 
sailor  just  ashore. 


i^:     Could    you   help 


Editor  :  Thought  you 
said  you'd  written  a  poem 
that  would  lick  creation  ? 

Piffling : 
So  I  had ;  but 
by  some  over- 
sight my  wjfv' 
forgot  to    res-  "  '^ 

cue     it     from 
the    waste-jiaper    basket 
before  she  emptied  it. 


When  a  man  Fees  his 
wife  really  angry  he  says 
she  is  foolish  to  lose  her 
temper  like  that ;  but 
when  he  manages  to  lope 
his  own  he  says  he  has 
arrived  at  the  point  where 
patience  ceases  to  be  a 
virtue. 


you 

may 

That 

me 

me 


Mrs.  Youngwife  (sobbing  hysterically):  I'm 
the  wietchedest  creatui'e  in 
the  world.  Jack's  been  so 
hoirid  to  me  that  I  can 
see  he  only  married  me 
for  my  money. 

Her  Unmarried  Sister: 
Well,  at  least  it  should  be 
some  consolation  to  you  to 
know  tliat,  after  all,  he's 
not  such  a  fool  as  lie  looks  ! 


Kind  -  hearted  Lady 
Tourist  :  I'm  sorry  to 
hear  that  times  are  so  bad. 
Have  you  a  laige  family 
to  support  ? 

Pat   (who  is    soliciting 

alms   by   his   bare    }  otato 

Ah  shure!    me  lady.     An 

I've  tin  childers,  siven  pigs,  an'  the 

old   'oman,   all    depindint    on    the 

honest  labour  of  me  toil. 


At  a  certain  foreign  university 
the  students,  who  had  been  study- 
ing Shakespeare  in  their  native 
tongue,  were  requested  by  an  ex- 
aminer to  translate  into  English  the 
opening  lines  of  Hamlet's  soliloquy, 
"  To  be,  or  not  to  be."  Tlie  following 
was  the  result.  'Phe  fiist  Fiench- 
man  declaimed  "  To  was,  or  not  to 
am";  the  second  rendeied  it  "To 
were,  or  is  to  not";  while  the 
third  gave  a  still  more  liberal 
reading,  "  To  should,  or  not  to  will." 


'J'ramp  :     Thank 
kindly,   lydy — and 
you  never   want, 
meal's    jest     saved 


^'Miss  Jones   told   me   she  would  like  to 

have  been  a  soldier." 

*'  Why  on  earth  did  she  say  that?  " 

''  Don't  know  ;    suppose  she  thou<i;ht  thnt 

instead  of  time   marking  Miss   Jones,  Miss 

Jones  could  mark  time.'" 


from  su'cide  and  giv' 
a  noo  start  in  life. 

Housewife  :  Well,  now  that  you're  so  set  up,  I 
should  think  you  might  do  a  little  weeding  in  the 
garden. 

Tramp  :  I'd  be  on'y  too  glad  to  'blige  you,  nuim, 
but  you  know  what  the  doctors  all  says — "  i\.fter 
dinner  rest  a  while  ;  after  supper  walk  a  mile." 
And  as  I  reck'n  I  shan't  see  no  other  supper  to-day, 
I  guess  I'll  have  to  walk  the  mile  now. 


"  And  what  have  you  been  doing 
to  keep  you  out  till  this  hour   of 
night  ?  "  said  the  irate  parent,  who 
had  been  sitting  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  his  dressing- 
gown  awaiting  the  chink  of  his  son's  latchkey. 

"  I've  only  been  sowing  my  wild  oats,"  leplied 
the  dutiful  youth. 

"  (  di !  Then,  having  done  that,  we'll  now  turn 
our  attention  to  the  thrashing,"  said  the  father,  as 
he  forthwith  set  himself  conscientiously  to  cany 
out  the  injunction  of  Solomon. 
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